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FOREWORD 


The widespread and favorable reception accorded to Volume I of 
The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis proves that a genuine need exists 
for this type of publication. The members of the Advisory Board believe 
it has vindicated the stupendous task of the editors and all their co- 
workers. Aside from the immensity of the work, they had to face many 
difficult problems of choice, organization, classification, and presentation 
of the material. That comparatively few changes needed to be made in 
the general organization of the present volume seems to prove the sound- 
ness of the method they had originally adopted. 

Certain problems can never be solved perfectly in a work of this kind. 
We mean here particularly the question of selecting the publications to 
be abstracted and those to be omitted, and in some cases their classifica- 
tion according to subject matter. On the whole, however, we believe that 
the editors of this Survey have done an outstanding job and deserve to be 
praised for the clarity of perspective and the objectivity with which they 
have presented the enormous material surveyed. 

While the present volume makes its appearance with some consider- 
able delay, the editors are already at work on the ones to follow. We are 
hopeful that the intervals in the publication of future volumes can soon 
be shortened, so that each will more closely approach the aim of annually 
surveying the psychoanalytic literature of the preceding year. 

The value of this work cannot be measured in terms of the present 
alone, for it will increase with time. If even today we find it difficult to 
keep abreast of all important publications in the field of psychoanalysis, 
later generations of analysts will certainly be unable to peruse the pro- 
gressively growing mass of original contributions. Thus for future stu- 
dents the Survey will be an indispensable reference work. 


Robert P. Knight 
Bertram D. Lewin 
Rudolph M. Loewenstein 
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INTRODUCTION 


With Volume II of The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis we continue 
the task of compiling the current psychoanalytic literature and presenting 
it in a condensed and readable fashion. In the Introduction to Volume I, 
we discussed the principles upon which the Survey was established and 
the techniques evolved to execute them. It might be of value to reëmpha- 
size some of these principles. One of our basic tenets was to present an 
objective account of the current literature, with critical selection or 
evaluation kept to a minimum. The wisdom of this decision can best be 
estimated by the diversity of reactions to this principle, conveyed both by 
personal communication and in the numerous reviews. Reactions ranged 
between two extremes; that we were too critical and that we were not 
critical enough. At one extreme were those who felt that we had included 
too much that was questionably psychoanalytic, and on the other were 
those who kept calling attention to articles which had been omitted. 

It is possible that in our attempts at objectivity the lines of demarca- 
tion in the selection of articles were broadly defined. However, it is im- 
portant to remind the reader of the difficulty in deciding when an article 
is psychoanalytic or not. It is also possible that an occasional article may 
have been overlooked. To this it may be said that it is impossible, in spite 
of all efforts, to keep in touch with isolated psychoanalytic articles which 
may appear in journals not ordinarily considered psychoanalytic. We 
have gradually expanded our coverage so that thè chances of overlooking 
such articles will be reduced. From time to time we have encountered 
articles purporting to be “psychoanalytic,” but their lack of adherence 
to the most fundamental principles of psychoanalysis could only place 
them among the “wildest” of psychoanalytic productions. We make no 
apology for the decision to omit such articles. 

- In classifying the articles in Volume I it was decided not to set up 
rigid, irrevocable classifications or chapter headings. These were to de- 
velop naturally from the content of the articles. It is remarkable how the 
chapters set up in the first volume still largely form a framework within 
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‘ 
which the articles in Volume II fit quite easily. But the wisdom of being 
flexible is reflected in the appearance of new chapters which did not have 
a place in Volume I, such as the chapter on Dream Studies, and in the 
climination of the chapter on Training and Practice, because there was 
not enough material to warrant such a chapter in Volume II. 

The inclusion of a section devoted to psychoanalytic books still pre- 
sents a special problem. It remains a matter of debate whether to include 
such a section at all and, if so, which books to select for it. For the present 
it has been decided to continue with book synopses. Certain general prin- 
ciples govern the contents of this section. Books which are subsequent 
editions of previous publications, translations of previously published 
books, and those which consist of collected papers which have already 
appeared in print have been omitted. Others had to be left out for tech- 
nical reasons. Nevertheless, we feel that the books included represent 
trends of publications in the field of psychoanalysis and in this sense the 
function of the Survey is fulfilled in this section as in the rest of the 
volume. . 

It is a pleasure to pay tribute to those whose assistance made this 
work possible. Words cannot express the deep conviction that this type 
of publication is totally impossible without the devoted efforts of numer- 
ous workers. On the shoulders of the co-editors, Drs. Ross, Tarachow and 
Arlow again fell a major share of the burden. A vast amount of time and 
innumerable mectings were necessary to crystallize principles and methods 
of procedure. Their thinking is reflected in the integration of the entire 
volume. The members of the Editorial Board played an active role in the 
gathering of synopses and writing of chapters. The names of the large 
number of other contributors appear elsewhere in this volume. 

The expert editorial guidance and advice of Miss Lottie M. Maury 
of International Universities Press as well as her preparation of the index 
were invaluable. The understanding and cooperation of the publisher 
was a constant source of strength. The efforts of all of the above are 
reflected in this work, whose continuance we hope will be insured by 
their continued contributions. 


John Frosch, M.D. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
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s it is unusual that so young a specialty as psychoanalysis has 
nergy on the recording of its own history 
aking. This development was directly stim- 
letters to Fliess (1887-1902), Aus den 
Imago Publishing Co., 1950). 

choanalysis during the year 1951 


Perhap 
begun to expend so much er 
almost while it is still in the m 
ulated by the publication of Freud’s 
Anfängen der Psychoanalyse (London: 

Contributions to the history of psy 
may best be divided into two main categories: 


I. Biographical Studies 
II. Historical Surveys 


of some of the pioneers in psychoanalysis con- 
he history of psychoanalysis. It is for this reason 
included in this chapter. With problems of 
psychoanalytic technique tending to focus on the person of the therapist, 
a searching look at the founder of psychoanalysis and his friends, their 
lives and works, gives historical and clinical observations, so that we may 
study the parallelism in the development of psychoanalysis and the life 
of psychoanalysts. In 1951, we find three subjects of such biographical 
contributions—Freud, Aichhorn and Federn. 

Another group of articles concerns itself more directly with the 
historical background of psychoanalytic thinking. Two articles, one by 
Annie Reich (214) and another by Dorothy Burlingham (40) fall into 


this category. 


Biographical studies 
stitute a contribution to t 
that such contributions are 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


1. Sigmund Freud 
Freud’s life is inextricably interwoven with the history of psycho- 
heh oi a of Freud’s letters to Fliess has cast light 
Pelt es. re eae om of basic psychoanalytic discoveries. In 1951, EDITH 
A es 7 paper entitled Freup’s DREAM INTERPRETATION IN THE 
TTERS To FuieEss, correlated the material of these letters 
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with the dreams Freud reports in his book The Interpretation of 
Dreams. Freud's discovery of incestuous fantasies, the oedipus complex, 
the anal phase, the role of bisexuality in neurdsis, even such concepts as 
resistance, were found by Freud originally in himself and in his own 
analysis which he describes in these letters. 

Wilhelm Fliess, to whom all these letters are addressed, was a spe- 
cialist in diseases of the nose and throat, who shared a similar bac kground 
with Freud. He was interested in nasal reflexes and their relation to 
genitality in male and female cycles. He advocated the idea of bisexuality 
which he related to the idea of bilaterality. In 1890, coincident with 
Freud's increasing disappointment in Breuer, the relationship to Fliess 
became more intimates Freud's neurosis, which became acute after his 
father’s death, consisted of a depression (“every word I have to write s 
full of torture for me"), anxiety dreams, headaches, anxiety about his 
health, and a railroad phobia. Fliess took the place of a transference 
figure toward whom Freud had developed a transference neurosis. Thus 
it became possible for Freud to analyze himself by using another person 
as a projection screen for his thoughts and emotions. 

Three themes run through Freud's self-analysis: his relationship with 
his father, his ambition to become a professor, and his traveling phobia. 
A dream of a railroad station occurring the night of his father’s funeral, 
which contained the warning of impending illness as a consequence of 
uncontrolled emotions, connects his father’s death with Freud's railroad 
phobia. A subsequent dream (February, 1897) reveals the relationship 
between his father and the theme of becoming a professor, a dream which 
is full of reproaches toward his father who made him a Jew and thereby 
provided a major handicap to his ambitions. 

The first influence of Freud’s self-analysis on psychoanalytic theory 
occurred in September, 1897, when the concept of incestuous fantasies 
replaced the idea of actual parental seduction. In October, 1897, Freud 
reported the recollection of events concerning his nurse, a clever old 
woman who was devoted to him, but disciplined him by instilling a fear 
of hell; at the age of two and a half years, he was aroused when he 
chanced to see her in the nude. He recognized jealous feelings toward his 
younger brother who died after a few months, and toward an older 
nephew. The dismissal of this nurse, coincident with the birth of his 
sister, is contained in a screen memory of a little boy's crying and insisting 
that he be shown the inside of a closet. This is explained as a condensa- 
tion of the nurse’s disappearance and the fear of losing his mother to a 
younger sibling. Of his self-analysis at this point, Freud proclaimed, “I 
have found that the infatuation with the mother and the jealousy of the 
father to be true in me too and I consider it now a general event of early 
childhood.” Thus he first described his discovery of the universality of 
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the oedipus complex. Another important insight into neurosis which he 
gained through his own analysis was his realization of the meaning of 
resistance as “the residue? of the old infantile character covered up by 
the development of repression.” e 
ting with Fliess in Breslau in December, 1897 
at the age of three of hell-fire, occasioned 
railroad station of that city. This was a 
reminder that hell and damnation await the son who covets his father’s 
wife and who wants to kill the father for that reason. Also in anticipation 
of this particular meeting, Freud had a series of dreams concerned with 
traveling, particularly ‘6 Rome. This he recognized to be neurotic and 
connected with an adolescent “crush” on the e hero Hannibal, who 
meant to defeat the Romans. Freud intended t defeat Fliess. Concur- 
rently with this topic Freud was also occupied with the continuation of 
anal material: birth fantasies, abortions, menstruation—all reveal them- 
selves to him as being connected with defecation. 
At the meeting in Breslau, Fliess reacted stror l ; 
tance to the idea of complete interaction between bisexuality and bilater- 
ality. A conflict over the priority of the concept of bisexuality was pre- 
saged at this time in a remark by Freud, “I consider your idea to be the 
Most important one of my themes -- +> and later in the dream of the 
“Botanical Monograph” (March, 1898) the associations to which con- 
tained bitter feelings in regard to having lost the priority of discovering 
cocaine as an anesthetic. The conflict between Fliess and Freud is fully 
Expressed in the “Non vixit” dream (December, 1898). Tins de als with 
situations of rivalry in which s himself with a friend who 


Freud identifie: 
ruthlessly wants to take his rival's place and dies an early ae Thus, 
in this dream, Freud expressed his feelin and his wish to 


gs toward Fliess 
do away with him in order to claim for himself the priority of the dis- 
COver fk i 
ery of bisexuality. 


Freud and Fliess never 4 


Wr E 
Mkt Nobody will replace $9". 
ich a particular—maybe feminine—s! 
“traveling phobia, 


Anticipation of a mee 
Ta to Freud's mind a fear 
y first seeing a gas flame in the 


ongly to Freud's reluc- 


id reconcile their differences. Freud finally 
for me the relationship with oe friend 
ide in myself requires. 

» visited Rome in September, 


The type of friend- 


Freud resolved his professor. 


1901 ea 
~ and shortl fterward he became 4 son | 7 me 
“iP which he oe h Fliess was yepeated several times during his life 
waa repetition of his relationship with his 
m With all of them 


= quarrel about priority was ĉ 

younger brother, k his nephew, and with = aron y ee 

ai = had to establish his priority. Perhaps 

thence in would have meant accèp 

alize k perhaps this was eae 

assum reaking off this friends hip 
es that Freud’s analysis may 


tain it, since 


jsi aving had to ration- 
ap s. Edith Buxbaum 
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The resolution of the transference did not succeed probably because 
there was no analyst to do it. In spite of this lack, however, the results 
of Freud's self-analysis in scientific work stillstand. The discoveries of 
the importance of infeestuous fantasies, the ocdipus complex, the anal 
phase, the importance of bisexuality for neurosis, and of resistance in 
analysis were found in Freud's self-analysis by himself and described first 
in these letters and later in his published works. 


An interesting sidelight on Freud's personality is presented by K. R. 
EISSLER (78) in AN UNKNOWN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER BY FREUD AND 
A SHORT COMMENT. Eissler’s main purpose in this publication is an ap- 
peal to collect all possible data and facts concerning Freud's life, work 
and personality for a study of great scientific importance: the study of 
Sigmund Freud's personality. 

In the year 1906 a Viennese publisher had requested from Freud, 
among others, a list of ten “good books.” Freud named ten such books 
and expatiated on the nature of the request and the factors that led to 
his selections. 

The letter was written in 1907, and in the beginning of it Freud 
explains what he understands by the request to submit the choice of “ten 
good books,” and why he does not include Homer, Sophocles, Goethe, 
and Shakespeare. He takes the word “good” to mean “good” friends, tO 
whom a man owes some of his knowledge of life and his Weltanschauung. 
Therefore, in his opinion, “good” books are books which one has en- 
joyed and likes to recommend to others but which do not compel awe 
or dwarf a man by their great stature. Then Freud states: “I shall name 


for you ten such ‘good books’ which occur to my mind without long 
reflection: 
Multatuli, Briefe und Werk. 
Kipling, Jungle Book. 
Anatole France, Sur la pierre blanche. 
Zola, Fécondité. 
Merejkowsky, Leonardo da Vinci. 
G. Keller, Leute von Seldwyla. 
C. F. Meyer, Huttens letzte Tage. 
Macaulay, Essays. 
Gomperz, Griechische Denker. 
Mark Twain, Sketches.” 


Freud adds: “I do not know what you intend to do with this list. It seems 


strange even to me.” ; , ‘ 
Eissler comments that posterity will want to know all details of 
Freud’s life because of one incident which makes Freud’s biography 
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oo —— Freud succeeded in lifting his own repressions 
beg gia inser ention, in his self-analysis. This had never been 
ET eset anc an neve? be done again in the same way. This piercing 

efenses, this reversal of the flow of psychic energy, resembling 
am work but with the persistence of ego alertness, 
Though others (e.g. Stendhal) have been aware 
been men with conscious memories 
as no real lifting of repression, or 


the pattern of the dre 
is well-nigh incredible. 
a- ea oedipal ties, these have 

aternal seductiveness, and there W 


r ; i 
Cmoval of resistances. 
There remains the problem of energy distribution and attendant 


a pain involved in this achievement. Though history records many 
et = ie men who have voluntarily suffered for the sake of progress, 
stem ah 1e cases of religious martyrs the suffering still fell within the 
tina the pleasure principle. But Freud's self-analysis was contrary to 
ia z nature; with no prospect of reward and with no inner compul- 
ea lis ego chose to bear voluntarily the most difficult of all pains, 
he ng to let psychic energy flow in the path of least resistance. It is 
is achievement that makes Freud's life our most important psychologi- 
Ge record, and though the unraveling of this mystery may well be beyond 
power of this generation, We owe it to future generations to collect 


eve . s 
ry available document and hand it down. 
One of the major problems of our time 


worki 
orking out and understanding of the laws of $ 
Progressively takes over the role of the artist and the philosopher in 


Setting the structure of society, it becomes more vital that some scientist 
Point out a way of understanding not only himself, but also his society. 
An understanding of Freud's self-analysis may lay the groundwork for 
the Overcoming of the repressions that have so far made this task an 


™possible one. 


and of the future is the 
ociety. As the scientist 


published an account of Sigmund Freud’s 
1882-1885 entitled SIGMUND FREUD, M.D., 
attitude toward medical practice 1n a 
ript to a Discussion on Lay Analysis 
y-one years of medical activity, my self- 
been a doctor 10 the proper 
ng compelled to deviate from. my 
f having had any craving 
innate sadistic dispo- 
d to develop this 
y infantile 
k, however, that 
h damage to 


teat FRIED BERNFELD (25) 
1889.18 career during the years - 
ittle-k 85. Freud summarized his 
(1997 nown passage in the 
— There he said: “After fort 
Sense edge tells me that I have never 
oriei. I became a doctor through be! a 
in eg purpose... - I have no know edge 
Sition aan to succour anne 
9 was not a very strong one, 
z at its daha Nor did I ever play Same jy 
losity evidently chose other paths. PrE 5 are Jone mu 
lack of a genuine medical temperament as 
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my patients. For it is not greatly to the advantage of patients if their 
physician's therapeutic interest has too marked an emotional emphasis. 
They are best helped if he carries out his task coolly and, so far as pos- 
sible, with precision’® (pp. 208-209). 

Freud's family sensed carly this “lack of genuine medical tempera- 
ment.” “He is too soft-hearted; he cannot stand the sight of blood” (Anna 
Freud Bernays). The study of medicine was to Freud the practical way 
of realizing his intense curiosity in nature and human relations. He was 
slow and negligent in his medical studies, and inclined to drift into in- 
tense preoccupations with fields far from the practical way. 

After he finished medical school, Freud was in no hurry to take the 
final examination. A full year passed, he was regarded as a loafer, and 
it was doubted whether he ever would pass his medical examination. 
Finally, everything went very well, or as Freud writes, “I escaped disaster 
through the clemency of fate or of the examiner.” His photographic 
memory was definitely of help and sometimes he answered automatically, 
giving “exact reproductions of the text-book which I had skimmed 
through but once.” His medical degree is dated March 31, 1881. 

During the next year, 1882, there came “the turning point” in 
Freud’s life. He was not forced out of the Institute by Briicke, but left 
of his own accord, with Briicke’s friendly consent. At that time Freud, 
twenty-six years old, was still being supported by his father, Jacob Freud, 
then sixty-seven years of age. Instead of five years, he had taken eight 
years to get his medical degree. He was still living in his father’s home, 
using the only petroleum lamp of its kind in Vienna in his tiny, private 
study room. His person and his studies were taken very seriously by his 
family. Freud required and received a good deal of privacy. Periodically 
he took his dinner in his own room and not at the family table, but 
otherwise he was extremely unassuming. He wanted little else than books. 
He wanted this happy state to continue forever. It was neither death nor 
destruction, but Eros, that became the disturber. 

In 1882 Freud met Martha Bernays who was then twenty-one years 
of age. “A hasty and tender handshake under the table” informed him 
that she accepted his proposal of marriage. Freud, impatient, wished to 
marry soon. This fact he has omitted from his several presentations of 
“the turning point.” Freud quite consistently has censored with great 
care any reference to love in his life. He has presented himself as a villain, 
as patricidal, ambitious, petty, revengeful, but never as a lover, save for 
a few lines of the most restrained allusions to his fiancée and wife. 

At that time Freud did not consider himself master of those medical 
skills for which he had been certified, but thought of himself as a doctor 
in name only. He therefore decided to accept a hospital assignment and 
became an assistant in Meynert's Laboratory for Cerebral Anatomy. In 
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Spite $ A . r 5 
l of bitter personal disappointments 1N later years, Freud always 
yst brilliant genius he had ever met. Freud 
883 to 1885 to the study of the 


iblishedeonly a small part of 


lth he to 
medull a pe portion of,his ume from 1 
the oa D slongata. In three papers he pt e l 
impre RES and of the theoretical concepts to which they led him. He 
ssed his teacher Meynert by his intensity, originality, and devotion. 
Mie» three cases of the many that Freud observed and treated in the 
oe Division of the hospital are on record. One of them is the first 
served and confirmed case of multiple sclerosis. 
Sion January 21, 1885, Freud filed his application tog the appoint- 
as “Privatdozent” and was granted it on September 5, of the same 


year. Thus Fre >i n» member of the aristocracy of the medical 
reud became a me 3 
owest echelon. At the same time 


Maanas in Vienna, although of its 1 piney A ae 
Sal sas warden a traveling grant for a half-years s$ udy ¢ a 
petriére in Paris. 
_ Siegfried Bernfeld’s study of Freud's early years aS physician is fit- 
tingly supplemented by an analysis of Freud's interest in archeology 
Written by Suzanne CASSIRER BERNFELD (26) in a paper entitled FREUD 
AND ArcuroLocy. She makes use of Freud’s letters to Wilhelm Fliess to 
trace the development of Freud's archeological interest, to diagnose it 
as an early sublimation, and to reconstruct tentatively its origin and 
dynamics, 
deg et nostalgia for Fre 
the S and for a loving nurse 
és. ia ain drive for his interest 
studi Surrect by archeological, 
es, his own past. a. He 
Freud’s interest in archeology began early, in his tenth year, when 
he found great comfort in his firs ncient culture. The move of 
his family from his home town Freiberg to Leipzig when he was three, 
g and sensitive boy. 


n 
and then to Vienna, was 2 catastrophe for the your 


Many years later he wrote “I hate Vienna almost like a person.” He 
, : ; 
ablet on the house in Freiberg where he 


Permitted a ‘al citizen’s t 

had lived peer years, yet rejected the honor Vienna offered him 

Of calling the street on which he had lived for fifty years ‘“Freudgasse.” 
interest in archeology with his pre- 


Suzann: Freud's 
e Bernfeld relates : > ` 5 i 
he historic period in Vienna. His 


historic i oo i i : e 10 ove objec 
ch: Id n Freiberg an 
ildhood i a fo Freiberg and the lost | bj ts. 


Words often reflect his nostalgi . : 

His old nurse was always ready tO console him. Her disappearance coin- 

cided wi : Freud’s younger sister. It revived his old anger 
with the birth of Fr t the early death of his little 


gaint his aoa aid Y 


had lived until the age of 
d until that age, provided 
Iden ages. He attempted 
and psychoanalytic 


iberg; where he 
whom he had ha 
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brother. By the time he was nine and a half years old, seven siblings 
had arrived. 

The most critical event occurred, according to one of Freud's letters 
to his friend Fliess, an the trip to Vienna when he happened to see his 
mother in the nude. He was shocked by his desire, saw open gas flames 
on a passing railroad station, and believed they were lost souls burning 
in hell. In associative connection, Freud then refers to his phobia of 
trains and traveling. 

From the halcyonic experience in the predominantly Catholic Frei- 
berg, Freud had to adjust to life as a Jewish child in the more realistic 
setting of Vienna. In the years from four to ten he achieved what he 
was later to describe as the hardest task of the mind: the renunciation 
of magic thinking and illusion. This void he filled with legends of Greece 
and Rome. The golden age of civilization, like the golden years of Frei- 
berg, had vanished. It could be reconstructed, however, by the findings 
and interpretations of history—especially archeology. Loved and hated 
persons became symbolically represented in his unconscious as statues, 
vases, buildings, towns; the loved mother of childhood was restored in 
the ruins, resurrected from the dead. Weaving its way through Freud's 
biography and letters, appears the motif of Easter. Archeology gave Freud 
the strength to live without religion. From 1912 on, and accentuated 
from 1933 on, Freud’s interest turned to religion and its power, since 
archeology had represented for him mastery of the death problem, as 
well as sublimation of his infantile sexual wishes, and concealed aggres- 
sion against his brother, Philipp, and his father. Only after the death of 
his father and Freud’s subsequent self-analysis, was he free not just to 
dream of antiquities but to collect them. And in his daily psychoanalytic 
work with patients and with himself, Freud actually became an excavator. 


While the authors of the preceding two papers describe Sigmund 
Freud as a young medical student and physician, and as an archeologist, 
RICHARD STERBA (245), in A Case or Brier PSYCHOTHERAPY BY SIGMUND 
Freup, describes Freud as a psychotherapist. 

The psychotherapy was conducted by Sigmund Freud in 1906, and 
described by the patient himself in his autobiography, Theme and Varia- 
tions. The patient is none other than Bruno Walter. Bruno Walter's 
illness appeared after the birth of his first child in 1906, “at a time of 
particular happiness and security” while Walter was a young but already 
successful conductor in Vienna. Medical science called it “a professional 
cramp, but it looked like incipient paralysis” to the patient. He was no 
longer able to use his right arm for conducting or piano playing, and he 
went from one prominent doctor to another. Finally, Bruno Walter ‘‘de- 
cided to call upon Professor Sigmund Freud, resigned to submit to 
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onsultation took a course I had not fore- 


seen. Instead of questioning me about sexual aberrations in infancy, as 
my layman's ignorance hid led me to expect, Frend examined my arm 
briefly. I told him my story, feeling certain that he would be profession- 
ally interested in a possible connection between my actual physical afflic- 
tion and a wrong I had suffered more than a year before. Instead, he 
asked me if I had ever been to Sicily. When I replied that I had not, he 
Said that it was very beautiful and interesting, and more Greek than 
Greece itself. In short, I was to leave that very evening, forget all about 
my arm and the Opera, and do nothing for a few weeks but use my eyes. 


I did as I was told.” f 
Mindful of Freud’s instructions, Walter endeavored not to think of 
deeply impressed. “In the end, my 


his affliction, went to Sicily and was ca 
soul and mind were greatly benefitted by the additional knowledge I 


had gained of Hellenism, but not my arm. Besides, it was cold, and I 
use what little was left of my money 


felt I needed warmth. So I decided to i e 
and my time on the French Riviera, whose fine sunshine was extolled in 
newspaper reports.” 

On his way back he vis! 
quake; was rowed in a boat back t 


months of soul searching. The c 


ted Messina where he experienced an earth- 
o the mainland; visited the opera in 


Naples. Finally he arrived in Monaco. “Every day I climbed a rock in 
order to expose my ailing arm to the sun, but in vain. When I got back 
to Vienna, I poured out my troubles to Freud, His advir was—to con- 
duct. ‘But I can’t move my arm.’ ‘Try it at any rate. And what if I 
should have to stop?” ‘You won't have to stop.’ ‘Can I take upon myself 
the responsibility of possibly upsetting a performance? ‘TIl take the re- 
sponsibility.” And so I did a little conducting with my right arm, then 
with my left, and occasionally with my head. There were times when I 


forgot my arm over the music. I noticed at my next session with Freud 
nce to my forgetting. I tried once 


that he attached particular importan™ A 
discouraging result. It was at that 


more to conduct, but with the same ing 1 
time that I discovered Feuchtersleben’s Contributions to the Dietetics 


of the Soul. I read and studied, trying assiduously Nes find my way into 
the lines of thought expressed in the brilliant book, in which a physician, 


who at the same time was a poet wisely tried to point out to suffering 
been made practicable. I also tried to 


humanity a way that has since 
deas and to learn from him. I endeavored 


familiarize myself with Freud's i 
ue to the weakness of my arm without 


to adapt my conducting techniq 
impairing the musical effect. So, by dint of much effort and confidence, 


by learning and forgetting, I finally succeeded in finding my way back 
to my profession. Only then did I become aware that in my thoughts I 


had already abandoned it during the preceding weeks.” 
Forty-two years later, Richard Sterba could make a follow-up study 
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of Bruno Walter, who was still at that time deeply impressed by Freud's 
personality, especially by his sincerity and decisiveness. He felt most 
helped by the fact that Freud was willing to*take the responsibility of 
not upsetting any performance by the patient's trying to conduct again. 
This made Walter feel that he could try again and that he had to. In 
one of the interviews Freud asked him if in the state of being carried 
away by the music when he was conduc ting he did not sometimes forget 
about his ailment and conduct, using his right arm in an unhindered 
manner, which Bruno Walter had to confirm. He was able to overcome 
his neurotic difficulty by conscious effort and, encouraged by Freud, pro- 
gressed rapidly. The whole treatment consisted of five or six interviews. 


Defections beset the ranks of Freudian psychoanalysis from its earli- 
est years. KennetH Mark Corny (52) gives a description of the historical 
disagreement between Freud and Adler, at the beginning of the century, 
in a paper entitled ON THe DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN FREUD AND ADLER. 
He presents material thus far inaccessible in a translation from the 
original German stenographic reports as obtained from Siegfried Bern- 
feld’s collection of documents. These were records of minutes taken at 
five meetings of the Psychoanalytic Society in Vienna in 1911. 

In his paper “On the History of the Psychoanalytic Movement,” 
Freud gave an account of Adler’s secession from the psychoanalytic group 
together with a critique of his theories. Adler’s biographer, P. Bottome, 
presents Adler's side and describes how Freud sent Adler a postcard ask- 
ing him to join the psychoanalytic discussion group after Adler had 
published a defense of Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams. This 
postcard made it quite clear that Adler had never had a didactic analysis 
prior to this invitation. About 1902 or 1903, Alfred Adler joined the 
psychoanalytic group. In 1911 the Psychoanalytic Society decided to de- 
vote three meetings to hearing Adler present an organized and compre- 
hensive report of his theories which the members could then discuss at 
length in three more meetings. In his autobiography, Wilhelm Stekel 
describes how nine of the early psychoanalysts then left the Society. 

According to detailed and authentic material, Adler read three 
papers at the meetings, the last one on February 1, 1911, entitled “The 
Masculine Protest As the Central Problem of Neurosis.” His thesis cul- 
minated in the statement: “It becomes necessary to understand the 
Oedipus complex as a partial phenomenon of a larger psychic dynamism, 
as a phase of the masculine protest—a concept through which more ime 
portant insights into the characterology of Heater become possible. 

Freud opened his discussion by saying: “First of all, Adler’s works 
are difficult to understand because of his abstract manner... . I take it 
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ill of the author thht he speaks of the same things without designating 
them by the same names. 

“Two traits are evident in Adler's wor 
and 2) a trend against the value of the det 


1) an anti-sexual trend. ... 
ails of the phenomenology of 


neuroses. 

_ “I do not consider these Adle 
like to predict that they will make 
Psychoanalysis very much. The great impression has two sources: 1) they 
are 1dvocated in excellent writing, and 2) they offer a larger number of 
ant therapist.” Freud predicted further 
development of psychoanalysis, while 
fic research is concerned. 


rian doctrines insignificant and would 
a great impression, at first damaging 


pleasure premiums to the resist 
that Adler's theory will harm the 


it will remain sterile as far as scienti ; 
The: entire presentation of neurosis is seen from the standpoint 
of the ego and considered from the ego just as the neurosis itself appears 
to the ego. . . . Adler continuously mixes up primary and secondary 
things. But insofar as they offer a keenly perceived ego-psychology, his 
works contain. seal worth: .. «AS little as this wish to sleep explains to 
us the detail of the dream, so little will the ego-motive of masculine 
protest clarify for us the origin and variety of neurosis. . « . The core of 
a neurosis is the anxiety of the ego confronted by libido and Adler's 
presentation has only reinforced this interpretation, e 
“A coherent interpretation of neurosis on the basis of Adler's doc- 
trine is simply impossible. It is character theory but it repeats only the 
usual misconceptions of the ego. It is the denial of the unconscious—of 
which the ego itself is guilty, and which here 1s reformulated as a theory.” 
February 22, 1911, Freud continued the 


At the final meeting, ON 
s from culture and, in turn, 


discussion and stated that “repression comes 
culture comes from repression. « = - Repression takes place in the indi- 


vidual and is necessitated by the demands of the culture. Now, what is 
culture? It is a precipitate of the work of repression of all previous genera- 
tions. The task demanded of the individual is to carry out all repressions 


which were already effected before him. . . - 
ords: “Adler has requested the omission 


Freud concluded with the w 
of praise and recognition which several speakers have added to their 


critiques. He has thereby done them an injustice because he has no right 
to assume that these positive remarks were insincere. I feel the Adlerian 
teachings are incorrect and dangerous for the development of psycho- 
analysis. They are scientific errors due to false methods, still they are 


honorable errors. . . .” 
In the ensuing discussion, Stekel rushed to the defense of Adler and 


a the following remark from Freud: “When Stekel maintains he 
nds no contradiction between these ideas and Freudian theory, I want 


” 
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f 
to point to the fact that two of the participants do find a contradiction, 
namely Adler and Freud.” 
After the meeting, Adler resigned his position as president of the 
Society and Stekel alo resigned as vice-president. Adler was not voted 
out of the Society, but he simply resigned his office. He never returned to 


the meetings, and from then on the break between the two men remained 
complete. 


2. August Aichhorn 


When August Aichhorn died in October 1949 of a cerebral throm- 
bosis, he was seventy-one years of age. At that time he had been, besides 
working as a lay analyst, chairman of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society, 
a training and supervising analyst, lecturer, and most active member. 
He was the organizer of a training course for the analytic study and 
treatment of delinquency, and the author of Wayward Youth. 

In AUGUST AIcHHORN, Jury 27, 1878—Ocroser 17, 1949, ANNA FREUD 
(98) describes August Aichhorn’s life, work, and place in the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis. She writes: “He would never have grown accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere of the Psycho-Analytic Society if it had not been 
for the respect and interest shown to him by its founder, the consistent 
encouragement given by his training-analyst, Dr. Paul Federn, and the 
gradual growth of a warm friendship with a very few of the members, 
such as Dr. W. Hoffer and the present writer.” 

Before he had ever heard of psychoanalysis, Aichhorn was already 
a master in handling delinquents, individually and in groups. He treated 
dissocial or semidissocial individuals, trying to adapt the analytic tech- 
nique to their specific needs. He expressed this in a later paper: “The 
problem of research into delinquency cannot be solved by analysing 
delinquents in the usual manner. . . . We are experimenting still to find 
the right analytical technique for them. . . . We have to look to a com- 
bination of intimate knowledge of the delinquent personality with thor- 
ough knowledge of psychoanalysis to increase our insight.” He published 
his experiences in 1925 in the book Wayward Youth, which was trans- 
lated into English in 1936 and which brought the author international 
prominence. The concept of “latent delinquency” as distinguished from 
“manifest” delinquent action proved to be the beginning of a new era 
in the understanding, treatment and prevention of delinquency. To put 
it in the language of modern psychopathology: in Aichhorn’s technique 
of child guidance and delinquency treatment, transference served the 
purpose of a “corrective experience” (Anna Freud). i 

After retiring from public service to private practice in 1932, Aich- 
horn organized a Child Guidance Service for the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society and, in conjunction with it, a Seminar for Problems of Child 


A 
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Guidance under the auspices of the Vienna Institute. Both institutions 


served the interest of members, candidates and guest students from 


abroad and continued to*function under Aichhory’s direction until the 


dissolution of the Society in 1938. 
In his paper on “The Narcissistic Transference of the Impostor,” 


Aichhorn describes this type of transference with special care. But this 
Narcissistic transference will set in only where the therapist is able to 
present to the impostor—or can pretend to present—not an object of the 
outer world but a glorified replica of his own delinquent ego and ego 


ideal. 

. Early in his own an 
interest in delinquency, 
young offenders, to an unstable phas 


had narrowly missed becoming a delinquent himself. 
The problem of personal motivation for his choice of profession was 


taken up by Aichhorn once more, half-humorously, in an unpublished 
communication of 1948, and is quoted by Anna Freud: 


alysis Aichhorn had realized that he owed his 


and probably his therapeutic successes with 
e in his own adolescence when he 


e always when people say that my attitude to 


It intrigues m 
“Jove of mankind.” I do not think 


the delinquent is based on 
so myself. 

Try for a moment to personif 
as if “delinquency” were a power 
children and adolescents become attached. 

I feel this attachment as a challenge. I want these children 
and adolescents to become attached to me instead. Not that I 
care about their adaptation to society at this stage. My aims are 
purely selfish. I want the delinquent for myself. I do not fight 
him. I regard him as my prize to be won in the battle with 
delinquency. 

I do not use force but cunning. I tempt the delinquent until 
he becomes as dependent on me for the fulfillment of his emo- 
tional needs as children normally are on their parents. 

To accomplish this, I have to step out of my own social atti- 
tudes and to identify myself with the delinquent. It is this iden- 
tification with him which teaches me to understand his needs 
intuitively. After this has happened, I resume my rational self 
and try to see him objectively. 
dur ae a pegea with him, and his ensuing identifica- 
make up for p a ead him through emotional experiences which 
Super-egoistinet an in libidinal development, in ego- or mm 
identification T he stronger his attachment to me and his 

me, the more he loosens his hold on “delin- 


y the concept of delinquency; 
ful figure to whom certain 
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quency” and incidentally becomes social. That is the point 

where I lose interest in him and turn to the next individual. 
(This strikes me as an excellent method for building up a 

criminal gang for mysel{—if my inclinations went that way.) 


An exact bibliography extending from the years 1918 to 1946 concludes 
Anna Freud's Obituary. 


3. Paul Federn 


Epoarpo Weiss discusses Paul Federn in Paur FEDERN’'s SCIENTIFIC 
CONTRIBUTION: IN COMMEMORATION (263) and in PauL FEDERN: AN 
Opituary (262). Weiss was acquainted with Federn for almost forty 
years. He knew Dr. Federn’s father, the “Blutdruck Federn,” an out- 
standing physician in Vienna. 

Paul Federn began his analytic work in 1901 when he first joined 
Freud in the psychoanalytic movement. All his life he preferred to con- 
sider his findings only confirmations and elaborations of Freud's basic 
dynamic concepts. Only hesitantly, and after lengthy discussion, did he 
admit some discrepancies between his and Freud’s theories concerning 
the dynamic structure of the ego. At the meetings where Federn talked, 
Freud was usually present, together with “Sadger, Tausk, Steiner, Ne- 
palek, Silberer, Reitler, Dattner, Friedjung, Rank, Sachs, occasionally 
Ferenczi and Jones, and Weiss.” 

In 1919 Federn published a pamphlet Die Vaterlose Gesellschaft, 
perhaps best translated either as The Orphaned Nation or Society 
Without a Father. It was written after Freud’s Totem and Taboo and 
may have influenced Freud in the expositions of his later book Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. 

According to Weiss, Federn’s studies and contributions to ego psy- 
chology have significant implications both in terms of theory and of 
technique of therapy, particularly for the psychotic. His main concept 
concerns the ego as an experience in reality. “Ego Erlebnis” is not a 
mental abstraction, not the sum of separate functions; it is something 
which each individual feels. Federn’s investigation rests on introspective 
description of his own self and of other persons, healthy and diseased. His 
theory stems from an accurate phenomenological description of the ego 
which is an Erlebnis. This experience is a coherent unity undergoing 
changes, which Federn called “ego states.” From his phenomenological 
description he developed his theories. He postulated a proper ego cath- 
exis with flexible boundaries in order to account for the dynamic aspects 


of the ego. . E X 
Several implications of his ego concept are significant. One is the 


a 
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study of the sense of reality, which has to be distinguished from reality 
testing. The stimuli which impinge on the ego boundary from without 
are experienced as external reality, and mental elements which partici- 
pate in the ego unity are felt as mental and not real: His theory offers an 
explanation of hallucinations and delusions. Psychotic symptoms, espe- 
cially schizophrenia, are due to a diminution rather than an increase of 
ego libido. From these implications derive new directions for the therapy 
of psychoses, which is different from that of neuroses. 

Friends and students of Paul Federn will require much time to 
integrate the difficult and complicated concepts and abstractions which 
Federn elucidated in hundreds of pages: repression of ego states, the 
dynamic nature of sleep, the dreaming ego which experiences the dream, 
the binding function of ego cathexis, and the phenomenon of identifica- 
tion. 

The extensive bibliography covering the years 1901 to 1949 con- 


cludes Edoardo Weiss’ Obituary for his friend and analyst. 
a 


II. HISTORICAL SURVEYS 


There are two surveys in 1951 which attempt to contribute to the 
historical background of some psychoanalytic concepts. Annie Reich 
reviews differences between current views on masturbation and those 
held by analysts in a symposium in Vienna in 1912. Dorothy Burlingham 
presents some historical prepsychoanalytic data revealing the existence 
of an awareness of the basic importance of child-mother relationships. 

In her paper entitled: Tue Discussion or 1912 ON MASTURBATION 
AND OUR Present-Day Views, ANNIE REICH (214) indicates that forty-odd 
years ago Freud summarized the consensus, and stated that the harmful 
effects of masturbation may be organic as well as psychic. The predomi- 
nantly organic causation he named with the term “actual neurosis.” To- 
day we consider these symptoms as results of “actual” conflicts and no 
longer as organically determined. The earlier view of excessive masturba- 
tion as pathogenic because of inadequate gratification has been replaced 
by the more functional opinion that in this situation the ego is incapable 
of providing discharge because of the underlying conflict. Excessive mas- 
= turbation is now considered a defense against anxiety, or in other terms 

as a discharge of pregenital impulses through genital activity. 

Annie Reich’s paper is a historical review of psychoanalytic views 
On masturbation from 1912 to the present. The point of departure is the 
Untranslated discussion at the 1912 Vienna Psychoanalytic Society. 

The general viewpoints of 1912 are summarized by Freud who groups 


_ the effects of masturbation as follows: 
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(a) Organic damage .... wherein factors of excessive indulgence 
and inadequate gratification .... may play a role. The prob- 
lem being the same whether masturbztion or any sexual ac- 
tivity, and requiring differentiation between direct noxious 
influences (actual neurosis) and indirect resulting from re- 
sistance of the ego against the sexual activity (psychoneu- 
rosis). 

(b) Establishment of psychic patterns, inasmuch as a great need 
may be gratified without having to strive for an alteration of 
the external world. However, where the pattern is responded 
to by strong reaction formation, this may lay the foundation 
for the most valuable characterological gains. 

(c) By providing an occasion for the fixation of infantile sexual 
aims and arrest in psychic infantilism, thereby creating a 
disposition to neurosis. 


The physiological ill effects were understood as actual-neurotic symp- 
toms due to disturbed sexual economy from incomplete discharge, lead- 
ing to neurasthenia. Dammed-up libido as in frustrated excitement was 
considered pathogenic. Today many of the symptoms formerly classified 
as “actual” are recognized as resulting from specific conflict situations. 
The ego's inability to provide discharge or control is probably due to a 
conflict. In 1912 excessive masturbation was considered pathogenic be- 
cause of inadequate gratification. In the current view, excessive masturba- 
tion is recognized as a compulsive symptom which is defensive in design 
or represents a discharge of pregenital impulses through genital routes. 

Most of the 1912 discussants differentiated the pathology of mastur- 
bation in adults from the normal, ubiquitous, autoerotic activities of in- 
fancy and childhood. Wilhelm Stekel contended that masturbation was 
desirable and necessary for persons fixated to perverse fantasies. He de- 
scribed a patient who masturbated with the fantasy of cutting off his 
father’s head. Since such fantasies could not be acted out in reality, mas- 
turbation provided the only possible discharge. Stekel did not recognize 
the fantasy as a serious neurotic Symptom. Most discussants were cog- 
nizant of the infantile incestuous fantasies and their relation to guilt 
feelings. 

Freud emphasized that prolonged autoerotic interest may exaggerate 
primitive narcissism and interfere with object choice and object finding. 
The importance of the struggle against masturbation for the develop- 
ment of character was recognized by him by that time. 

Repression of genital masturbation is followed by substitutive extra- 
genital and sadomasochistic activities: nail biting, tearing of hangnails, 
rhythmic knocking, enuresis. It also may lead to substitute formations 
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ncils, rolling of bread pellets, and 
ad to compulsive symptoms or 
a return to genital mastur- 
y with unconscious pre or Ifomosexual fantasies. 
al regressions were not understood as defenses 
The masturbation conflict was, however, 
for compulsion neurosis and 
The need to lie about 
Compulsive honesty 


“ith inanimate objects: biting of pe 
5 i e Paesi ap e . 

imilar activities. This, in turn, may le 
In puberty there may be 


even to perversions. 
genital 


bation, frequent 

In 1912 the pregenit 
against genital temptations. 
as the starting place 
arving or muteness. 
habitual mendacity. 
a reaction formation. 


recognized correctly 
Oral disturbances such as st 
Masturbation expresses itself in 


and the need to confess may be 
In addition to symptom formations, the ego's failure at masturbatory 


control may lead to special forms of acting out. Activities are accom- 
panied by sexual excitement but without awareness, as for instance in 
the masturbation of girls by thigh pressure. The lack of awareness does 
not prevent guilt feelings. Instances of sexual excitement connected with 
nonsexual activities are, for instance, gambling, flying, and reckless driv- 
ing. In analysis the feeling of excitement is recovered and the gratification 
by catastrophes is understood as a mixture of punishment and dis- 
guised orgasm. Similarly there are cases in which the whole life configura- 
tion is a sequence of masturbatory excitement and guilt. 

A second type of acting out was described by Anna Freud. The 
child’s struggle is directed against the physical activity and against the 
fantasy content of masturbation. Repression of activity may lead to the 
discovery of substitutes. The content of fantasies may be thoroughly re- 
pressed. Anna Freud then gives àa case illustration of a woman patient 
with definite masochistic character traits. She always desired a child but 

j rti erformed by her husband, who was an 
submitted to two abortions P : l 
+ Sonat . In her analysis the patient remembered 
obstetrician and insisted on them 


‘Jd was growing in her belly like a 
s rbati ntasy, that a chil 
a masturbation fa Y “pa dn ee ally Hes 


tumor, and had to be opea risale 
i +. childhood fantasy: 

we a Í ne oe clearly looked upon as harmful. In 1928 
z de. The aim was to free the 


In 1912 mastur 
the pendulum had swung ti 
adolescent from guilt feelings- 


o the other si 


5 written by DOROTHY BURLINGHAM 
ALYTIC ĪDEAS ABOUT CHIL- 
qH CENTURIES. She presents his- 
in the midst of the fog of ignorance 
£ children with respect to nursing, 
servers in past centuries who were 
ce of the child-mother relation- 


The second historical survey } 
(40), entitled PRECURSORS OF SOME 
DREN IN THE SIXTEENT 
torical data to demonstra 
concerning the emotional 
feeding and illness, there were 2 
Surprisingly aware of the basic imp 
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Breast feeding has been a problem much discussed down through the 
centuries. In the beginning of this century, knowledge of bacteriology 
and nutrition led to rigid schedules and impersonal hospital routines. 
Only gradually and#hrough the teaching of psychoanalysis was the sig- 
nificance of the oral zone in the development of the child realized as 
was the importance of the nursing situation as a bridge leading from 
bodily gratification to object relationship. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the controversial issue 
was: mother versus wet nurse. While at that time the death rate of 
infants was great, that of the wet nurse's own offspring was appalling. 
Some doctors and educators took up the fight against this practice—but 
could make little headway against the tradition and superstition of the 
age. Such writers as Comenius (1592-1670), Jacques Guilleneaux, Claude 
Guillet (seventeenth century) warned mothers against the dangers of the 
situation: the possibility of the wet nurse substituting one child for 
another; the danger of infection from an unhealthy wet nurse; the babe 
sucking in bad character traits of the wet nurse. These doctors speak also 
of the nursing situation as being more a pleasure than a duty. They 
mention the advantages of breast feeding for the mother herself, and 
they note the effect of maternal excitement or distress on the milk. In 
the late eighteenth century Dr. Hugh Smith wrote a series of letters to 
mothers in which this medical advocacy of breast feeding is continued. 
But by 1807 we find Richter writing of the advantages to the child of 
having milk from a wet nurse—whom he envisages as being of a placid 
temperament and therefore less likely than the mother to “poison” her 
milk by mental excitement. 

In the literature of the past little can be discovered about the feeding 
habits of children. 

Cadogan (1748) writes that the mother’s milk does not generally 
come until the third day and argues from this that it is safe to leave a 
young child without food for a while and pleads that sleep not be inter- 
rupted for the giving of food. 

In the past the problems seem to have centered more on the fear of 
children overeating, while today we are concerned with lack of appetite 
and resulting undernourishment. 

With the development of the scientific approach to medicine and 
surgery, the increased knowledge of bacteriology and the discovery of 
important new drugs in recent times, doctors and nurses tended to con- 
centrate on the disease and to forget that the child has emotional needs 
too; that separation from the mother can be permanently harmful; that 
the child is a creature prone to fears and anxieties which may be exagger- 
ated by the strangeness of hospital surroundings. 

In Richter’s Levana we read “. .. . the heat of fever can only be 
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allayed by what the ‘child fancies.” He goes on to say that during fever 
nothing new should be introduced; let him eat and drink what he will 
or even fast for a few days. During illness, Richter writes, the child needs 
the soothing presence of his mother. Dr. M. Brouzet (1754), in his book 
on Leanness of Children, mentions that jealousy is among the causes 
of poor nutrition in infants. In 1722 George Armstrong started the first 
dispensary for children in England. He gave the following reasons for 
Not starting an inpatient institution: “If you take a sick child from its 
parents or nurse you break its heart immediately and if there must bea 
nurse to each child what kind of hospital must this be to contain any 
number of them?” 
No analyst could find a better expression than these words of Arm- 
strong for the depth of emotion experienced by the infant deprived of 
his most important love object during the miseries of bodily illness. 


CONCLUSION 

Most of the contributions in 1951 seem to reflect a continued inter- 
est in the early life of Freud. Many of these papers used, as their point 
of departure, the Freud letters to Fliess published in Aus den Anfängen 
der Psychoanalyse. Freud’s capacity for self-analysis, which made pos- 
sible many of his fundamental contributions to psychoanalysis, as well as 
experiences in his life which resulted in decisions influencing his think- 
ing and development are the subject for discussion in these papers. 


- Chapter II 


CRITIQUE 


JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. 


Considering the many diverse and often conflicting approaches to 
psychoanalytic hypotheses and technical procedures, the number of ar- 
ticles dealing exclusively with critical appraisal of some aspect of psycho- 
analysis may at first glance seem surprisingly small. In a sense, however, 
almost every contribution to the literature of psychoanalysis, in one way 
or another, represents an expansion, revision or limitation of concepts 
previously employed. It is inevitable, therefore, that the contributions 
to the psychoanalytic literature of 1951 which are devoted to critique and 
which are included in the present chapter will show some overlapping 
interest with the subject matter of other chapters in this volume. Articles 
whose major orientation constitutes evaluation or critique of psycho- 
analytic concepts have been grouped under the following headings: 


I. General Critique—Fundamental Definitions 
II. Critique and Methodology 
III. Critique of Specific Psychoanalytic Concepts 


I. GENERAL CRITIQUE—FUNDAMENTAL DEFINITIONS 


Although it may seem paradoxical, a wider acceptance of psycho- 
analytic principles and the integration of these principles into the realm 
of psychiatry have brought about a state of confusion as to precisely what 
constitutes psychoanalysis and what is the distinction between psycho- 
analysis and dynamic psychiatry. The relationship as well as the distinc- 
tion between psychoanalysis and dynamic psychiatry become matters of 
utmost importance as psychoanalytic ideas are extended into the fields 
of brief psychotherapy, social work and other branches of general psy- 
chiatry. In a paper entitled PSYCHOANALYSIS AND Dynamic PSYCHIATRY, 
MAXWELL GITELSON (109) points out that especially in American psychia- 
try, so deeply influenced by the teachings of Adolf Meyer, psychoanalysis 
and psychobiology have played complementary roles; nevertheless, there 
is a distinction between the goals and techniques of psychoanalysis and 
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those of dynamic psychiatry. The concept of unconscious mental activity, 


the thoroughgoing reorganization of the personality, and above all the 
analysis of the transference relationship, are characteristically psychoan- 
alytic from both the theoretical and technical points®of view. The author 
defines dynamism as a power or quality which produces action, operating 
through a transfer of energy. Any theory based on the operation of forces 
or shifts of energy is a dynamic theory. There were psychodynamic theo- 
ries of personality prior to psychoanalysis and there are psychodynamic 
theories of personality today which are not psychoanalytic. The term 
“dynamic psychiatry” is an indigenous American expression, meaning 
treatment of the mind on the basis of management of the forces of the 
mind. It represents a synthesis of the psychobiology of Adolf Meyer and 
the psychoanalysis of Sigmund Freud. Psychoanalysis completed the struc- 
ture given to American psychiatry by psychobiology. 

Despite the close rapprochement of dynamic psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis, there is a boundary between them. Psychoanalysis is first of all 
a method of psychological investigation based upon free association and 
on the fundamental premise that there is an unconscious. Second, this 
method of investigation has resulted in the discovery of a large number of 
facts on the basis of which a body of theory has been elaborated. Lastly, 
it has been demonstrated that the systematic application of the method, 
according to the technical criteria developed, will, in favorable cases, 
effect a reorganization of the psychic forces with consequent personality 
reorganization. In psychoanalysis the method of therapy is identical with 
the technique of research; it postulates that the essential factors are the 
Occurrence, the reduction, and the final resolution, of the transference. 
The analytic procedure involves a systematic verbalization of all thoughts, 
attitudes, impulses, etc. To the extent that this is successful, the past and 
the present, the once repressed and the always remembered, are integrated 
into the unity of the mind. 

A considerable number of the broad categories of psychological facts 
uncovered by psychoanalysis have become an accepted part of psychiatric 
thought and are usefully applicable outside of psychoanalysis. Modern 
Psychotherapy has become more rational and goal-directed, and a truly 
effective instrument. Nevertheless, psychotherapy is not psychoanalysis, 
€ven when it is psychoanalytic. The differences between psychoanalysis 
and the most extensive psychotherapy are to be found in the difference 
In technique and in the goal which is striven for and attainable. Psycho- 
therapy does not deal with the transference neurosis as a process, and 
will bring the reaction to an end at any point of stability; psychotherapy 
as active and opportunistic and limits its goals; it can and does employ 
tactics of penetration. Psychoanalysis has the long-term goal of reconstruc- 
tion and is dependent on a strategy of infiltration. 
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An attempt to arrive at a definition as well ‘as a clarification of 


another fundamental process is made by LAWRENCE S. KUBIE (147) in an 
article entitled THE NEUROTIC POTENTIAL, THE NEUROTIC PRrocCEsS, AND 
THE NEUROTIC STATE. Trying to answer the question: What is the essence 
of neurosis? Kubie stresses the role of symbolic representation as it affects 
the neurotic process. The ability to abstract psychological processes and 
to express them symbolically is peculiarly human. The neurotic potential 
consists essentially in the capacity to render these processes inaccessible to 
conscious introspection. When the process is repressed the symbolic act 
or character trait which is clinically manifest actually comes to stand as 
a symbol for the repressed conflict. By accretion of symbolic representa- 
tion the manifestations of the neurotic illness may become more varied 
and complicated. 

It is the author’s thesis that neurotic states or persistent symptomatic 
neuroses are the crystallizations of neurotic processes which may exist 
for years in masked forms. These have their roots in the neurotic poten- 
tial, which is a universal phenomenon, apparently peculiar to man, and 
highly charged with possibilities for both good and evil. Any kind of 
behavior or thinking can be normal or neurotic, Activity may be con- 
sidered normal when it is determined by predominantly conscious forces 
and, therefore, flexible and adapted to reality; and neurotic, when it is 
determined by predominantly unconscious forces and, therefore, rigid 
and unrealistic. 

Both normal activity and the neurotic potential arise out of man’s 
ability to create symbols. Normal symbolic activity enables man to form 
abstractions, to communicate to others through words and written sym- 
bols, and to plan future activity. Symbolic processes may also be used 
neurotically to represent some inner experience of which the individual 
does not wish to become aware. The ability to abstract psychological proc- 
esses, to represent these abstractions symbolically, and to render certain 
psychological processes inaccessible to conscious introspections, constitute 
the neurotic potential. The neurotic process gets under way when some 
psychological process becomes too painful to think about. The process is 
repressed, and all that shows to the world is some combination of thought 
and behavior and feeling which stands as a symbol for what is buried. 
This symbol will be simple at first, but with the Passage of time and the 
gradual accretion of new buried problems which are more or less related 
to the first one, the initial symbol can come to represent many hidden 
states, and further symbols can come to represent the initial symbol. The 
neurotic state crystallizes out of the neurotic potential as soon as circum- 
stances occur which make this necessary. 

The crystallization of the neurotic state out of the neurotic process 
may be illustrated by the case of a woman who, after eighteen years of 
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happy and useful ntarried life, broke down when her last child married. 
As a child she had had a secret fear of social challenges. Marriage and 
her intellectual and artistéc interests had masked this phobia, but when 
these defenses were removed she was again faced bythe unresolved neuro- 
tic terrors of her childhood. Another woman, with unconscious hostility 
toward men, did well as a successful bachelor girl, but broke down after 
she married a gifted but weak man. 


In an article entitled CRITICAL NOTES ON THEORETICAL PROBLEMS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, ALEXANDER MITSCHERLICH (173) examines fundamental 
postulates and definitions. The author follows the views raised by Kunz 
and uses as an illustration of his criticisms Freud’s formulation of the 
genesis of the “anal triad.” He proposes alternate interpretations which 
broaden the basis for understanding the very complex phenomena of 
human psychology. 

This article is in the main an elaboration of some questions raised 
by Hans Kunz about the scientific certainty in the theory of psychoanal- 
ysis in a paper entitled, “On Problem Posing in Psychoanalysis and Its 
Validity Within the Theory of Science” (“Zur wissenschaftstheoretischen 
Problematik der Psychoanalyse”), Kunz, according to Mitscherlich, thinks 
that it is a central task for the psychological thinker to free the empirical 
contents of psychic realities (as psychoanalysis has furnished or at least 
postulated them) from the theoretical constructions which penetrate and 
overwhelm them, and to make these contents methodologically unobjec- 
tionable or at least provide them with that degree of certainty customary 
to science. 

Mitscherlich states that the psychic realities as found by psychoanal- 
ysis are so difficult to grasp and to transmit because the psyche of the 
observer, as well as the implicit self-understanding of the theoretician, 
are themselves involved with the object of their research. Freud’s for- 
mulations of the libido theory, with its basic idea of a psychic energy 
unit and the stages of its development and its dissociation into the 
cathexes of id, superego and ego, was dictated by the wish to achieve an 
objective knowledge of the dynamics of psychic processes. Kunz, again 
according to Mitscherlich, holds that behind this attempt of Freud’s to 
obtain a more objective observational platform, a “latent anthropology’’* 
1s still at work. Kunz wishes to avoid the counter-reproach by the analysts 
of being himself unscientific or biased. He proposes “a new sort of dis- 
cussion... namely, a mutual questioning of psychological propositions, 
Which should not become a struggle for power.” 

What Kunz means by proposing to examine the “psychic realities” 
as found by psychoanalysis is illustrated by his critique of the “anal char- 


* Anthropomorphism? (Translator’s note). 
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acter.” Freud sees the formation of the character traits of the “anal triad” 
in a “genetic” connection with disturbances of development occurring at 
the time of toilet training. Kunz’s criticism refers to the construction of 
a genetic connection. “He writes, “One may doubt that the so-called organ- 
izational phases of the libido... . have as fixed a genetic course as devel- 
opment of organs, because the former are being formed to a much higher 
degree . . . . by environmental factors than the autogeneses of body 
organs.” Kunz questions the genetic theory of the anal triad as Freud 
formulates it (“The resulting character traits are either unchanged con- 
tinuations of the original drives, sublimations of them or reaction for- 
mations against them”). 

Freud describes the situation around the anal training experience in 
the Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex as follows: “It is one of 
the best premonitory signs of later peculiarity and nervousness when the 
infant refuses stubbornly to evacuate his bowels when he is placed on the 
potty, i.e., when the nurse wants it, but instead reserves this for his own 
pleasure. Of course he is not interested in soiling his bed, but he is con- 
cerned lest he miss the secondary pleasure gain during defecation.” 
Mitscherlich, following Kunz, disagrees with this statement: “Freud 
overlooks here the ‘total environmental situation’ of the small child, 
whether he feels comfortable or uncomfortable in it. It is not the secon- 
dary gain in pleasure that matters, but rather the fact that mother and 
child begin at this juncture to live separate lives and that thus a profound 
pleasurable experience, that of unconditional security, cannot be lived 
out by both of them.” The child's natural development toward independ- 
ence and social adaptation are overshadowed by an alienation which 
awakens defiance and stubbornness (Eigensinn). This Eigensinn (literally, 
“sense of self” or “own sense”) is certainly experienced already at this 
phase and is not necessarily to be derived from the libido. It is an atti- 
tude provoked immediately in the child, one which is not peacefully 
dissolved later on, and he may finally substitutively persist in it because 
of its “secondary pleasure gain.” 

Kunz believes that by separating the theoretic interpretation from 
the “genetic” aspect, he can more appropriately interpret the connections 
pointed out by Freud according to their reality content. He maintains 
that the attitude of the child toward its anal functions, and toward the 
social conflicts arising from toilet training, may be understood simply as 
a first manifestation and unfolding of the character traits in question, 
namely those which help to master these conflicts. Mitscherlich prefers 
to speak of attitudes which might later solidify into character traits, 
because he does not like to speak of “character” in the first phases of life. 

Furthermore, Mitscherlich concludes that Freud’s idea of an anal 
constitution with its definitive quality does not have to apply when the 
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child's stubbornness, ʻetc., is regarded only as an attitude arising from his 
misunderstanding of the environmental signals. If one sees in his be- 
havior only a way of reasting to frustration, one can understand the 
motivation and perhaps correct the character trait d@rived from it. 

What happens, now, to sublimation if one applies the concept of 
“libido” apart from the image of a material energic transformation? 
Freud holds that to sublimation belongs the renunciation of a directly 
available pleasure experience and the striving instead for a difficult and 
demanded experience. The period of sexual latency is the time for these 
instinctual regroupings. The small child seems to concentrate on the 
pleasure-unpleasure experiences arising within its horizon, while the 
child before puberty focuses on learning experiences and the satisfactions 
or frustrations which are derived from the success or failure of their 
mastery. Now, Mitscherlich asks, in this varied participation in the signals 
of the child's own body and those of the environment, are we dealing 
with forces (Leistungen) of different origin, or can a force which mani- 
fests itself spontaneously in a certain way be transferred into a different 
mode of expression? Or is there finally something like a mixed form, so 
that there indeed exist primarily different energic sources for becoming 
and being a human individual which, however, form an intercommun- 
icating whole? Mitscherlich argues that the creations of the great artists 
in their varied fields cannot be explained on the basis of sublimations, 
but also that they cannot be explained without it. He thinks of forces 
of varied origin. At the end he states that his whole discourse on sub- 
limation takes its departure from the following sentence of Kunz: “The 
genuine psychoanalytic libido-theoretical interpretation which Freud 
characterizes by the word ‘sublimation’ seems to us problematical and not 


convincing... . 


II. CRITIQUE AND METHODOLOGY 


Although represented by only a few articles, this section of the 
Chapter on Critique takes cognizance of an increasingly significant ten- 
dency in psychoanalysis; namely, the attempts at validation of psycho- 
analytic hypotheses by methods other than clinical therapeutic expe- 
rience. When psychoanalysis was a science pursued in isolation from 
Other intellectual disciplines and had little impact upon the associated 
fields of human knowledge, the question of a scientific validation of 
Psychoanalytic hypotheses aroused only passing interest. Precisely because 
of the prestige which analytic concepts enjoy today, it has become a 
matter of high import to evaluate critically the bases of psychoanalytic 
Principles. O£ the many methods of approach which are possible, three 
Appear to be most popular in the recent literature. These are (1) direct 
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observation of children; (2) interdisciplinary investigation emphasizing 
general physiology, biology, and animal experimentation; and (3) an- 
thropological studies which utilize methods df crosscultural comparisons 
to evaluate the geneffal validity of psychoanalytic formulations. Represen- 
tatives of each of these methods are to be found in the section which 
follows. 


Much attention was paid in the analytic literature of 1951 to the 
method of correlating direct observations on child behavior with the 
body of existing analytic knowledge. Among the first returns from the 
application of such correlations are the conclusions drawn by Anna 
Freup (99), in OBSERVATIONS on CHILD DEVELOPMENT, based on five-year 
studies of children at the Hampstead Nurseries in London. Certain of the 
data collected confirm analytic theory, while others do not. In the former 
group we find confirmation of the existence of the classic phases of libido 
development, the alternation between manifestations of the primary and 
secondary processes in the second year of life, and the fusion of libidinal 
and aggressive energy. In the latter group, running contrary to accepted 
psychoanalytic formulations, Anna Freud notes that when regression 
occurs in young children under the stress of a severe trauma, it takes 
place not only according to phases of libido development but also involves 
the loss of ego achievements beginning with the most recent ones; sec- 
ondly, telescoping of traumatic experiences into screen memories is far 
more extensive than hitherto suspected, while memories of later activities 
(phallic, masturbation) are far more vividly retained than the more 
primitive ones; and thirdly, penis envy appears in girls before the age of 
two, disgust precedes toilet training and shame appears before exhibition- 
ism is thwarted. Finally, certain analytic problems are posed by observa- 
tions that children engage in coital play without witnessing the primal 
scene, oedipal reactions are manifested in the absence of oedipal expe- 
riences, and young children without parents, living in a group, develop 
ego and superego controls adequate for group living. 

The information is based on continuous observation, during the war 
years, of a fairly large number of children who were in the Hampstead 
Nurseries for varying periods. A wide variety of children were observed 
who showed all stages of development and who were subject to a wide 
range of favorable and unfavorable developmental conditions. The vast 
majority of the observations were made by untrained and unanalyzed 
young workers, who did, however, receive instruction concerning the 
development of children according to analytic theory. The author is 
careful to point out that such observations “can be called neither ana- 
lytic nor purely observational” but, keeping these limitations in mind, 
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she feels they have value in helping determine how events in the deeper 
layers of the mind may be reflected in actual behavior. 

She divides the data obtained from the observations into two parts, 
one which is confirmatory of analytic theory and th® other which is not. 
In the confirmatory portion, “Illustrations and Confirmations,” she notes 
that the phases of libido development were clearly and convincingly 
demonstrated. As expected, the oral, anal and phallic phases merged into 
each other at the points of transition. Particularly impressive was the 
wide overlapping between the oral and the anal stage. Conversely, the 
line of demarcation between anal and phallic interests seemed to be much 
sharper. Despite this overlapping, it was found possible “to distinguish 
clearly between the libidinal phases on the basis of the child’s behavior 
toward the mother or her substitute. A greedy dependence (oral); a 
tormenting, harassing possessiveness (anal); a continual bid for attention, 
linked with an indulgent protectiveness toward the love object (phallic)” 
were the constantly exhibited overt expressions of the underlying (pre- 
genital) sexual fantasies and seemed “firmly tied up with the phases to 
which they belonged and exclusive to them.” Progress from “one libidinal 
phase to the next was preceded by a change from one type of manifest 
behavior to the other.” 


A second group of observations which confirm analytic theory are 
summarized under the heading “Evidences of the Primary Process in the 
Second Year of Life.” These observations were made on groups of infants 
between twelve and eighteen months of age. At this stage of ego develop- 
ment, the child is at the point of acquiring speech, and, with it, the 
logical thought and reasoning operations that form the basis for the 
secondary process. The infant's behavior alternates between that governed 
by the pleasure principle reflecting the primary process (impulsive acts 
unrelated to and uninfluenced by reality, ambivalent and destructive 
attitudes and motivation for action only in a search for pleasure) and the 
beginning of more reasonable and controlled behavior which indicates 
attempts at integration in accordance with the reality principle and the 
Secondary process. This alternation explains why infants at this age show 

unpredictable” behavior, while six months later, the elaboration of the 
Secondary process has progressed much further, though it is still subject 
to frequent relapses. 

; The last group of confirmatory observations relates to the fusion of 
libido and ageressive energy, “Fusion of Drives, Viewed from the Point 
of View of Behavior.” Some homeless and motherless children showed 
amounts of aggression and destructiveness which were not only far in 
excess of what was usually seen but which were inaccessible to the usual 
educational measures as well. It was felt that these children showed not 
aggressive drives that were stronger than normal but, owing to a lack of 
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relationship to the mother, a failure of the normal ‘fusion of libido and 
aggression. To correct this “aggression in pure culture,” efforts were 
concentrated on the lagging libido and whén the children developed 
good object relationships, the excessive aggression subsided to a normal 
level. 

In the group of “nonconfirmatory” observations, behavioral phenom- 
enology was noted that was at variance with current analytic theory. The 
first set of such observations is concerned with the phenomena of total 
regression. In the young children under observation when subjected to a 
severe trauma (e.g., loss of parents), regression occurred not only accord- 
ing to the phases of libido development, i.e., from phallic to anal or to 
oral with their accompanying manifestations, but there was also a regres- 
sion in the form of loss of ego achievements—loss of speech and other 
skills, clumsier movements, etc. Because of the regression of ego attitudes, 
there was no conflict. The children did not become neurotic; they simply 
became more primitive beings. On the basis of these observations, some 
idea of the degree of vulnerability of the ego can be postulated. Appar- 
ently, the more recently acquired ego achievements are the most vul- 
nerable. Accordingly, in analysis, one should look for signs of loss of ego 
functions occurring before the outbreak of a neurosis. 

A second group of observations concerns the phenomenon of “‘tele- 
scoping,” so frequently encountered in analysis in dealing with cover 
memories. On the basis of the actual observation of children, the author 
makes two points. First, that a far greater number of early traumatic 
experiences—sometimes hundreds—may be telescoped into a single cover 
memory. Second, that in the telescoping that occurs in relation to auto- 


erotic activities, memories of the later phallic, masturbatory activities are 
much more vividly retained than the earlier rocking, 


rubbing, sucking, 
etc. 


Another group of observations indicated that, contrary to the ex- 
pected chronology, penis envy is seen in girls before two; disgust can 
appear before toilet training; and shame can be evidenced before exhib- 
itionism is interfered with. 

The observations also revealed other forms of behavior among the 
children which pose problems for analytic theory. One that was fre- 
quently encountered was “head knocking.” Beyond connecting it with 
“rhythm leading to a climax” which is characteristic of autoerotism, no 
analytic explanation is available for this, although it is suggested that it 
might be the aggressive equivalent of autoerotism. Some chil 
in coitus play without observation of the primal scene and manifest 
oedipal reactions, e.g., jealousy, without oedipus experiences. Finally, the 
observation, repeatedly confirmed—that young children without parents, 
living in a group, do develop ego and superego controls socially adequate 
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for living in the groûp—raises the question - such group-acquired 

ego and superego controls are merely ego attitudes or whether they actu- 

ally are incorporated into the personality. 
o 

While Anna Freud bases her reformulation and critique of certain 
psychoanalytic theories upon the observation of children in nurseries, 
JULEs Masserman (166), in SOME CURRENT CONCEPTS OF SEXUAL BEHAV- 
IOR, points to reorientations which are taking place in psychoanalysis 
based upon an integration of psychoanalytic knowledge with material 
from other disciplines. Producing evidence from neurological studies, 
experimental psychology and animal psychology, he attacks the classic 
formulation of the libido theory. He considers the vicissitudes of sexuality 
as secondary to the earlier oral dependencies, primal anxieties, reactive 
aggressions, neurotic object cathexes and autistic withdrawals. While 
these observations constitute primarily a critique of the psychoanalytic 
theory of drives, especially of the libido, what the author attempts to 
emphasize is the need to bring psychoanalytic theory into conformity 
with observations derived from associated biological and psychological 
disciplines. 

Progressive modern psychoanalysis, according to Masserman, is de- 
veloping into a catholic discipline aware of the relevant contributions of 
experimental and comparative psychologists, biologists and sociologists. 
This is being demonstrated with increasing validity in the treatment of 
neurotic, psychosomatic and even psychotic illnesses where the dichotomy 
between the deep and superficial therapies is being relinquished in favor 
of a more meaningful distinction between effective approaches as opposed 
to ineffective approaches. Concurrently, reorientations are taking place 
regarding the theoretical substructure of dynamic therapy, particularly 
in the field of the metapsychology of the libido. 

In one such reformulation, Rado proposes that the term “libido” 
be divested of its semantically misleading pansexual implications and be 
regarded instead as a general life force comparable to Bergson’s élan vital. 
According to this concept all physiological processes, including percep- 
tion, locomotion and alimentation, are cathected with libido in this 
broadest sense and their gratification can reach corresponding levels of 
Orgastic intensity. Rado stresses that sexual activity must be distinguished 
from both the intent and the act of procreation. He maintains that the 
two are associated only accidentally when persons of opposite sex just 
happen to interact with physiologic appropriateness. This erotic union is 
devoid of masochistic implications and the supposed conflict between 
Eros and Thanatos has no more reality than similar analogies borrowed 


from mystical religious mythologies. 
The author quotes extensively from recent reviews of the functions 
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of the “visceral brain” which emphasize that primitive olfactory, food- 


seeking, alimentary and eliminative responses receive their first elabora- 
tion in the oldest part of the cerebral cortex, the rhinencephalon. Sub- 
sequently these impufses are elaborated on the higher levels of the brain. 
Therefore, there is an evolution from feeding into simple sexual behavior 
and then into more complex social conduct. It thus appears that the 
neural mechanisms for sexuality are but a side branch in the tree of 
primal vegetative behavior. This may be confirmed by various clinical 
and experimental observations which demonstrate that in the absence of 
adequate diet and in the presence of hunger there is a diminution to 
disappearance of erotic preoccupations and sublimations. This activity 
may be currently observed in the dream representations where regression 
from genital to oral symbolism takes place. Furthermore, studies of the 
sexual behavior of animals demonstrate that almost every conceivable 
form of erotic expression occurs with complete spontaneity throughout 
the animal kingdom. What Freud labeled polymorphous perverse sexu- 
ality has been designated by Beach as “our mammalian heritage”; how- 
ever, specific channelization of sexuality, even at primitive levels, seems 
to depend not on later inhibitions of so-called normal sexuality by castra- 
tion fears or oedipal displacements but on a more basic threat to the 
existence of the organism. Animals will demonstrate perverse sexuality 
in order to gain security for the organism at the oral level. Experimental 
studies on animals by Gantt, Liddell and others have shown that, whereas 
neurotic inhibitions and deviations of Sexuality are readily produced by 
conflictful experiences in feeding responses, the reverse is not true. This 
indicates that oral ingestive patterns are by far the more significant and 


more determinative. Masserman has demonstrated experimentally with 


animals that a therapeutic solution of an induced oral conflict restores 
not only normal feeding responses but sexual behavior as well. In this 
instance, too, the reverse effects are not obtained. In analytic terms, he 
maintains, therefore that genital conflicts are not essential to the etiology 
of the neurosis. On the contrary, genitality itself is but a derivative in 
especially channelized form of a narcissistic libido. Final confirmation for 
this thesis may be obtained from clinical therapeutic experience. Patients 
who present themselves with frankly sexual problems demonstrate, upon 
analysis, that they are suffering from deeper conflicts over oral depen- 
dencies, primal anxiety, reactive regressions, neurotic object cathexes and 
autistic withdrawals. The solution of these deeper conflicts and anxieties 
furnishes the essential therapeutic alteration which makes normal sexual 
adjustment possible. The material, therefore, would indicate that the 
sexual maladjustment was but a secondary derivative of deeper oral prob- 
lems and security operations. 
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The contribution which anthropologists? make to the methodology 
of psychoanalysis may be viewed in terms of an answer to the simple 
question “How can we bå sure that the formulations of psychoanalysis 
which are based upon clinical observations of members of Western civil- 
ized communities have universal validity?” An article by CLYDE KLUCK- 
HOHN and WiLLiam Morcan (139), entitled Somer Noves ON NAVAHO 
Dreams, illustrates one method by which comparative cultural investiga- 
tion may be utilized to demonstrate the universal applicability of psycho- 
analytic hypotheses. In this instance, through a study of dreams, the 
authors attempted to demonstrate that certain familiar themes of life are 
universal and find representation in various cultures. The ubiquity of 
certain symbolic representations of characteristic libidinal and aggressive 
conflicts as represented in dreams would tend to validate the significance 
of such concepts for mankind throughout the world and in various forms 
of cultural organization. 

One of the authors (Kluckhohn) began his field work in anthropol- 
ogy with mixed feelings about psychoanalysis. Although he recognized it 
as the only significant depth psychology, he believed it to be strongly 
bound by the impact of the particular culture in which it originated. 
Over the years he has come to believe that psychoanalysis depicts with 
astonishing accuracy many central themes in the motivations of human 
life which are universal. Because human anatomy and physiology have 
certain universal elements and because of the recurrence of characteristic 
psychological and biological experiences, he feels that this conclusion 
should not be regarded as an unexpected one. Helplessness and depend- 
ence on parents, situations which make for competition for affection and 
for sibling rivalry, must occur in every culture. 

The authors present a study of fourteen dreams and the associations 
made to them by members of one Navaho family. It is their intention to 
document the universality of characteristic emotional problems and of 
the symbolic ways of reacting to these problems. The study demonstrates 
that psychoanalytic concepts such as the oedipus complex and sibling 
rivalry give a meaning to dreams which in turn is reinforced by situa- 


tional and cultural data. 
An example of an oedipal d 
data which the authors present. 


ream from a five-year-old is typical of the 


We were in the hogan. A wolf came. He had long teeth and 
he frightened us. Mamie [sister] ran to the bed and I ran out- 
side where my mother was and hid behind her and she scared 


away the wolf. 
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The associations to this dream related to the day’s events. The little 
boy had been playing near where his father had been building a house. 
In his play activity he imitated the father’s work. Suddenly a white dog 
and puppies came dwn to the play area. The boy became frightened, 
could not find the steps out of the play area and ran home. 

The authors feel that this dream demonstrates the general pattern 
in which father threatens children and mother protects them. The wolf 
in the dream and the dog in the associations seem to be equated. This 
paper is discussed in greater detail in Chapter VII. 


Quite a different conclusion is reached by Mitton Mazer (167) in 
his paper, AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE Hypnotic Dream, a study of 
hypnotically induced dreams, which is reported more fully in Chapters 
III and VII. Pertinent for this discussion, however, is the author's obser- 
vation that in the elaboration and use of symbols in dreams, there was 
no evidence that dream material could have a source outside of the living 
experience of the dreamer. Educational and cultural experiences of the 
dreamer seemed to determine the symbols used in his dreams, often in a 


highly specific manner. Dream symbols common to a number of hypno- 
tized subjects were rare. 


An attempt at an over-all evaluation of psychoanalytic hypotheses 
from the philosophical point of view touches upon all the methods of 
validation mentioned earlier in this section. B. A. FARRELL (87), in the 
symposium THE SCIENTIFIC TESTING oF PSYCHOANALYTIC FINDINGS AND 
Tueory, dissects psychoanalytic theory by reviewing observational and 
experimental work done to confirm or refute various genetic and dynamic 
theories and finds that psychoanalytic theory is “unbelievably bad, qua 
theory.” Nevertheless, he feels that psychoanalysis has established itself 
scientifically, and looks forward to a sharpening of such experimental 
work to make the theory “respectable.” 

Farrell, employing the standard terminology and distinctions of con- 
temporary logicians, examines psychoanalytic theories from the stand- 
point of a philosopher. Theories may be confirmed or refuted, directly 
or indirectly, the former when observation and/or experimental pro- 
cedures are used to establish it, the latter when empirical consequences 
are deduced from it and then directly established. Confirmations or dis- 
confirmations may be strong or weak, a difficulty which, while it 
to all sciences, is particularly true of psychology. 

Single disconfirmations of a proposition of a particular theory do 
not necessarily lead one to reject the proposition or the theory. The 
stronger the theory, the less disturbing is the single disconfirmation. The 
strength of a theory depends on three things: (1) the range and variety 


applies 


eT 


—— 
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of empirical consequences derived from it; S the conceptual economy of 
the theory; (3) the absenee of alternative theories of comparable ees 
For example, with particĝlar reference to psychoanalytic theory a ann 
clusions of one observer, Valentine, that his fivé children amt no 
manifestations of oedipal phenomena may not be particularly upsettin 
if it is true that a large range of phenomena such as the universal ae 
taboo, the recall of oedipal feelings in analysis, romantic love, etc., ma 
be explained by means of the theory of the oedipal complex. : ne 
Farrell distinguishes between analytic theory about genesis and that 
these headings he asserts that the following 


about dynamics. Under 
been confirmed (strongly to weakly). They 


genetic propositions have 


concern analytic theories of erotogenesis. 
l. Infants obtain pleasure from oral stimulation (Levy, Halverson) 


2, Infants obtain pleasure from genital stimulation (Levy, Halver- 


son, Sears) 
3. Manu 

than girls (Koch) 
4. Small chi 


nowski) 
Farrell observes that no rese 


of theories concerning anal erotism, 


sexual impulses out of partial ones, etc. 
The following genetic propositions, according to the author, have 


been disconfirmed. They are concerned with sexual development, and 
illustrate the fact, according to Farrell, that Freud failed to take into 


account the learning process and cultural diversities. 
l. Every small boy assumes that everyone has a genital like his own 


(Hattendorf, Conn) 
2. All small boys thin 


injury (Hattendorf) 
3. The oedipal proposition (Valentine) 
4, All children go through a latency period (Malinowski) 


With regard to some of the dynamic propositions: 
1. In breakdowns, there is a tendency to regress to an earlier mode 


of sexual adjustment. If this is true, one would expect that when break- 
down occurs without regression, there is a tendency for regression of the 

instrumental act” to occur. According to Mowrer, Sears, and others, the 
latter proposition has been verified by experimental work. According to 


Maier and others, this is not true. 
2. Regression is a function of fixation. This proposition has been 


Confirmed, according to Sears and others. 
3. Where aggressive behavior toward the external sources of frus- 


tration is prevented, it tends to be self-directed or displaced—confirmed 


1al masturbation is more common among preschool boys 
Idren exhibit extensive pregenital play (Isaacs, Mali- 


arch is available to determine the validity 
infantile narcissism, the unity of the 


k that a girl’s lack of a genital is a result of an 
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directly (K. Lewin, Lippitt and White) and indirectly (on rats) (Miller, 
Mowrer). v 

4. Infantile amnesia is the result of repression—disconfirmed (Du- 
dycha and Dudycha, Bell, Hamilton, Brooks). 

5. There is a strong tendency to forget ideas associated with anxiety 
—confirmed to some degree (Koch, Sharp, Rosenzweig). 

While, in general, experimental work tends to confirm these dynamic 
propositions, in themselves they are few in comparison with the com- 
plexity of analytic theory, and furthermore, the terms used such as fixa- 
tion and displacement do not appear to mean the same thing in the 
laboratory as they do in clinical practice. 

Confirmation of dynamic propositions and research on experimental 
neuroses in animals coincide to an impressive degree. 

However, analytic theory is weak with respect to the oedipal propo- 
sition. Oedipal material is often not produced in analysis by patients 
from whom one would expect it. Fantasy may play a predominant role in 
the production of oedipal stories by adults. The oedipal theory is not 
necessary to account for improvement and cure. A variety of empirical 
consequences supposed to be derived from the oedipal conflict may be 
accounted for by nonoedipal theory combined with adjustment theory. 
While analysts are reluctant to discard the oedipal theory because they 
find no alternative theory to account for the production of oedipal ma- 
terial in adult analyses, Farrell believes that the disconfirmation of this 
as well as other genetic theories is good enough to require modification 
of the theory. 


What are the value and prospects of experimental and observational 
work on psychoanalytic theory? 

Farrell believes that this work is valuable in (1) coérdinating the 
work of the clinician and the objective psychologist; (2) revealing how 
“unbelievably bad” psychoanalytic theory is. Such experimental work has 
driven home a methodological lesson. 

The author believes that “while the first half of this century has seen 
psychoanalysis firmly entrenched in the scientific household,” further 
extension of experimental work, such as K. Lewin’s observational re- 
search on real life situations, more and better observation on the devel- 
opment of individual children, and in different communities, 


etc., should 
help “to make a respectable woman of her.” 


III. CRITIQUE OF SPECIFIC PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS 


Among the psychoanalytic concepts, most often subject to con- 
troversy, the theory of instincts, especially the notion of an innate ten- 
dency toward self-destruction, is undoubtedly preéminent. Most of these 
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articles appear in detail in Chapter IV. Reference is made at this point 
to several of these articles {pen they indicate an area of psychoanalytic 
critique which is subject fo intense agitation. 
es which impinge on the problem of human aggressive- 


Three articl 
at this point. In the first of these, 


ness or self-destruction are to be noted 
entitled On HUMAN AGGRESSIVENESS, NICOLA PerroTTI (201) criticizes 
Freud's theory of the death and erotic instincts and proposes to refor- 
mulate the concepts of drives in terms of a unitary life instinct. What 
Freud considered to be representatives of two opposing instincts are, 
according to this author, two different but fundamental aspects of a basic 
life instinct. In this respect the author approximates the views of Rado 
and Masserman mentioned earlier in this chapter. The phenomena of 
Self-ageression, according to Perrotti, can be understood in terms of erotic 
Aggression, by taking into account primary and secondary identification 
With the object of hostility. In this way it is possible to dispense with 
the need to consider such phenomena as derived from a basic biological 
instinct toward destruction. i : 
In the first part of his work, the author points out the importance 
and the universal character of the destructive and aggressive drives in 
all life manifestations. He remarks that these drives are usually subser- 
Vient to the instincts of preservation and sex, but they are not their 
derivatives, They are autonomous, linked up with the very essence of 
life. 
_ Tn support of this view, She 
tions made on animals and small aera ae eae ee 
Primacy and independence of the aggressive © sal. Tasers Eu 
instincts. He draws a distinction between physiologica ; ehavior of the 
child in the earliest phase and the psychological behamior which — 
venes somewhat later. In the first phase, the child a wath aggression 
to any dissatisfaction: this is felt by him as a deprivation and a mutila- 


tion, whi b . Jeus of the castration complex. In the 
» whic e first nuc 4 
h establishes th f objects from the ego, the objects 


Second . ‘ferentiation O. 
phase, with the differentia Ro aici cian eae ra 
themselves becie good or bad, and the child’s reaction is one of either: 


ve or hat 
e. : ; : 
The passage from the first to the second phase, 1.€., from the physio- 
logical to the _ chological stages should take place abot i ape ot sie 
months, and k opet according tO Perrotti, the true birth of the 
» a i = 


child : |. «psychological birth.” 

as a : his “psy ; 

in É parani a a nii mapt the author attempts to determine 
second par 


Whether aggressiveness is a life or a death instinct. He points out that 
‘o cite self-ageression as evidence of a death mec is misleading, be- 
“use in every kind of self-aggression, from Cage cn rah gece 
Pression, although we do find something W hich is directed against the 


Perrotti summarizes a number of observa- 
n, whose behavior shows the 
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self, we also observe the expression of an ultimate defense against the 
danger of losing touch with reality, undergoing a dissociation of the ego. 

The difficulty of conceiving an instinct of death, which paradoxically 
appears indispensable to life, struck Freud himself, who, among other 
things, therefore reverted to the theory of fusion and defusion of the 
two instincts, the instinct of death and the instinct of sex. The author 
feels that the weakness of this theory may be demonstrated by pointing 
to the contradictory position of two instincts, which by definition should 
be opposed to each other, while, at the same time, they must always 
appear together in all expressions of life. The author therefore believes 
that Freud’s views on this point should be revised, and that we should 
admit a primary aggressive instinct in the service of life, and not of death. 

In the third part of his paper, Perrotti examines the concept of 
“instinct” in general, and the problem of the links between the two in- 


stincts, the aggressive and the erotic, both of which he considers life 
instincts. He believes that we here deal 


- with a single instinct of life which presents two aspects. 
These can be characterized respectively as erotism and/or aggres- 
siveness. The first of these aspects is concerned with perception, 
the second with movement. The former is as 
inner sensibility, the latter with motion. The first is linked up 
with imagination, the second with reality. 

It is the Eros which perceives pleasure and pain, which is 
the loudspeaker of the id, which perceives the tensions that are 
being created, which makes us feel the urge to get immediate 
satisfaction, and, when the latter is prevented, looks around and 


suggests further possible issues. It knows how to conceal and to 
mask the real intentions of the id, to find 
us toward action, creates lastin 


activity which, united, binds a: 


sociated chiefly with 


compromises, presses 
g bonds with the objects. It is the 
nd constructs. 


On the other hand, aggressiveness a 
which, through motion, secures a firme 
which can fulfill the intentions of the id; which eliminates obstacles; 
destroys enemies and rivals; compels the environment to abide by its own 
will; and in any case strives toward security and peace for the organism. 
Eros is a lighthouse, it is a light which looks for old and new possibilities; 


aggression is the rock which crushes everything in order that something 
may be saved. 


Ppears to be an executive organ, 
r hold upon the external world, 


According to this view, the first and original human attitude would 
be one of hostility toward the world, while only in a second phase would 
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this hostility be counterbalanced by positive attachments to those objects 
which are needed: hence,fthe primary ambivalence. The positive attach- 
ments are conditioned by many factors, and do not always successfully 
counteract the aggressive cathexes. 

The author believes that it is precisely the fact that aggressiveness 
Strikes the very objects we love which represents the main source of psy- 
chic conflict of the primitive kind: while the tension, the discontent, 
which we call the sense of guilt, appears to be the subjective expression 


of the original conflict. 

The author points out, furthermore, that his viewpoint, while it 
Seems to clear up some problems which have thus far remained rather 
obscure, does not really alter anything in the psychoanalytic conception 


Of psychic life and neurosis. This is quite natural, he says, because while 


Studying the same phenomena from all possible angles we shall find both 


light and shade everywhere. Thus we can describe sadism as an aggressive 


Manifestation provided that we take into account the erotism which finds 
, 


Satisfaction in it. We can also describe it as an erotic gratification, ex- 
Pressed through an aggressive discharge of a particular kind. 

of instincts is subjected to criticism by 
HE DEATH INstincrY. The idea that 
te inorganic peace he believes to 


In a similar vein the theory 
A. J. Levin (155), in THE FICTION OF T. 


the organ; f ultima 
ganism pursues a goal of u retin z 
be entirely contrary to the concept of modern physicists who have em- 


Phasized the fundamentally dynamic constitution of inorganic matter. 

e further doubts that Freud was correct ™ pointing Ha Lo fear of 
nature and natural disasters as fundamental ig ord satan = = 
evolution of religious and cultural phenomena. T nee ains 4 at 
fears evoked by parents are much more nace bs TER ee than 
the anxieties provoked by disasters in nature. The oe is i 
than the fear of nature. Man is more cruel than nature. Challenging the 


‘ unconscious equation with 
Concept that the idea of death arises from an ur ee 
: s that restraint mechanisms, interfer- 


the es in assert ; 
fear of castration, Levin 3 sed from without by fellow men, 
in the origin of the fear of death. Predatory 


Man, not nature or biology, is the villain. Death as such may mean many 


thj : x ilieu. 
ings, varying with the cultural mi 


iyi eelings of hostility but also the genetics of 
_ Na ane orin ae gl a oa i 
DELAIDE MCF. JouNSON (1 30) in SOME . ae À „w OF — 
RON, Guru Anp HOSTILITY. According to Jo > ae mes rawn 
ftom the study of anthropological data and from analytic observations 
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made during the course of treatment of both parents and children sug- 
gest a need to reévaluate our concepts of how lees: guilt and feel- 
ings of hostility arise. According to her, repression is an adaptive mech- 
anism, originating from the interplay of parental and cultural attitudes 
which interfere with the development and integrative capacity of the ego, 
Questioning accepted concepts concerning the origin of guilt and hos- 
tility, Johnson maintains that these arise as a consequence of the infant's 
incorporation of the total maternal (and paternal) attitude in which 
unresolved hostility on the part of the parent figures forms an integral 
part. What is basic is the struggle for survival and the need to obtain a 
secure relationship with those objects in the environment capable of 
satisfying the dependency needs of the helpless infant. 

Psychoanalytic concepts of the relative roles of inherited drives and 
the environment have been sharply challenged as a result of simultancous 
observations of parents and children in treatment and by the provocative 
findings of anthropologists. As a result of these data there is a need for 
reévaluation of currently maintained concepts regarding (1) repression 
as a dynamic mechanism in psychic development; (2) the meaning of 
restitutive behavior in a child and its association with the sense of guilt; 
and (3) the genesis of hostility. 

From the biological point of view repression may be regarded as an 
adaptive mechanism which is of positive value to the organism, a response 
to and a defense against pathological changes. Anna Freud postulates an 
inherent antagonism between the ego and the instincts, an innate dread 
of the strength of the instincts. Johnson challenges this concept of inher- 
ent opposition between the ego and the instincts and suggests instead 
that the pathological changes (repression) might be essentially external in 
their origin, that is, dependent upon changes in parental or cultural 
attitudes which interfere with the normal development of the capacity 
of the ego to perform its task. Overwhelming organic disease and dis- 
turbing intrauterine factors may constitute a source of anxiety at an 
early stage of the infant’s life which cannot be integrated without re- 
pression. Aside from these the author asserts that repression is an inte- 
grative mechanism more in the nature of an adaptation to the impinge- 
ment of external pathological changes within the parents upon the 
developing ego of the child rather than an adjustment to phylogenetically 
determined imbalances or changes in development. The tendency for 
repression develops ontogenetically and is activated essentially by the 
individual's experience or the external environment. Hartmann, Kris 
and Loewenstein have stated that a little child, in order to escape con- 
flicts between love, hate, and guilt, does not identify with the total 
image of the parents but with the idealized parents, i.e., the child purifies 
their conduct in his mind. Other studies, however, suggest that while 
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children may and do repress those parts that may cause them the greatest 
conscious conflict, peel gee they probably incorporate at an early 
period the parent en masse. As time goes on and the child sees confusing 
facets of the parent it represses much of this. The motivation for the 
repression is primarily an attempt to maintain an adequate and secure 
relationship with the parent, in order to safeguard the “needed object” 
in the role of sustaining and supporting the helpless infant. Children who 
display masochistic restitutive behavior usually have parents who display 
Pseudo affection but not real love. They incorporate this image of the 
Parent with its pseudo love and the other inconsistencies. They make 
restitutions so that they may continue to receive food and protection, an 
act which does not of necessity involve real love. In this manner, too, 
hostile aggressiveness as distinguished from biologically inherited aggres- 
Siveness arises, The growing infant in the course of incorporating the 
total image of the mother takes in the intuitively perceived maternal 
hostility, which is integrated into the developing ego organization, 


author, A. HESNARD (125), in THE EVOLUTION OF 
CHOANALYTIC THEORY, emphasizes how the 
al from the human environment 
al personality. He proposes that 
the superego, may be dispensed 
t structured, prohibitions. He 
the presence of a rudimen- 
elopment as supporting his 


Like the previous 
THE SUPEREGO CONCEPT IN PSY 
Prohibitions imposed upon the individu 
are introjected and integrated into the tot 
the notion of a distinct psychic structure, 
with in favor of a set of internalized, but no 
Cites Melanie Klein's observations concerning 
‘ary superego in the prephallic stages of dev 


ideas, . 
of the superego, the author reviews 


He feels that some analysts, 


tried t i the ins 
o P ri from 5 3 3 
i sete diet Spee ral conscience,” or into a primary 
and ego ideal. Another ten- 
tain functions of the super- 


o the ego cer A : 
on coinciding with 


erior sort of instituti 
hic functions. 


the epo v: 1 
Proh 80 (interpreted as the tota 


ic libitions of the external env! 
ning the personality into separate en 
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the primordial and ——< psychic factor. This tallies with Melanie 
Klein’s observation of the presence of a rudimentary superego in the 
prephallic stages before the development of ihe ego. In the infant, the 
ego develops from the interaction of the individual and his environment; 
and when he is first faced with a prohibition, the value—if not the 
“good,” at least of the “bad""—appears and a certain animistic identifica- 
tion of the mother’s breast or of the threatening voice of the nurse 
occurs. These do not represent a “morality” but are concrete values and 
represent the first moral conduct which creates preéthical values. 


A contribution by Hans Lorwacp (160), entitled Eco anp REALITY, 
presented in detail in Chapter V, is mentioned at this point because it con- 
stitutes a reévaluation of the origin of an important function of the ego, 
reality testing. Loewald points out that Freud never reconciled two con- 
flicting views which he entertained concerning the relationship between 
the ego and the sense of reality. On the one hand, Freud conceived of reality 
as originally residing in the ego and being a part of the ego. Only later 
does the sense of reality become detached from it. Along with this view, 
Freud advanced the idea that the attitude toward reality as a hostile 
threatening force is derived from fantasies and experiences relating to 
the father. In this sense, the need to submit to reality or to fight against 
it becomes fused with the need to submit to or fight with the father. 
The author attempts to reconcile these two concepts by assuming two 
pairs of relationships, both ambivalent toward the mother and father 
figures. There is a positive libidinal relationship with the mother growing 
out of primary narcissism and a negative relationship defensively based 
on the fear of being sucked back into the womb. Toward the father there 
is a negative defensive attitude based on the threat of castration but also 
a positive identification preliminary to the development of the oedipus 
complex and serving as a defense against being swallowed up by the 
womb. While the threat of castration by the father is only one of a 
number of frustrations and disturbances of the primary narcissistic posi- 
tion, it is a major event in a long chain of frustrations which serve to 
lay the basis for the sense of reality. The fear of the maternal vulva 
represents a similar threat. Thus, the father figure may appear to the 
child not only as a hostile image but also as a dependable ally in coun- 
teracting the threat from the mother. 


A critical reformulation of the dynamics of paranoid ideas is ad- 
vanced by ROBERT WAELDER (258), in a paper entitled, THE STRUCTURE 
or ParANnow Ipras: A CRITICAL SURVEY OF VARIOUS THEORIES. He pro- 
poses that the various aspects of the delusion can be integrated by using 
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two valuable concepts: first, that there is a kernel of historical truth in 
each delusion, as Freud a and second, that the paranoid symp- 
toms appear as a “return f the denied,” i.e., they, represent the result 
of an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the ego to deny a part of reality 

I . . « iss < $ = 
which is hypercathected as well as the instinctual drive in conflict with it. 

Waelder states that the fact that paranoid ideas cannot be corrected 
by experience seems to contradict a law of psychology, namely, that one 
learns through experience. Any satisfactory theory of delusions will have 
to account for their inaccessibility to influence. 

The author surveys various psychoanalytic concepts concerning delu- 
sions. The concept of narcissism and the maldistribution of libido he finds 
inadequate, for it leads to a hypothesis that “makes judgment and even 
perception, a function of cathexis.” Theoretically, it cannot explain 
satisfactorily the anaclitic type of object choice, and presents clinical 
difficulties as well, for in some circumscribed paranoid systems libido has 

, . . 
Obviously not been withdrawn from outside objects. i , 

Similarly, Waelder finds the concept of P inadequate — 

è “ orrect the erroneous belie: 
does not explain why experience does not c lie 
that inner stimuli, e.g., instinctual drives, are of OMICS OF Btn. 
TI r de first by Freud, of the historical truth offers 
1O approach, maca i -uth (albeit distorted) in the 
much, for if there were a nuclear bit of truth (albe 


Paranoid patient’s productions, then this indeed a soe ‘cnet 
and not e through present experier ; 
hree i: “sibilities of an integrated theory of 


: ae possi ‘ 
Waelder then discusses the P “Could it be that all current 


delusions, He begins by posing del picture, that the clue which 

Concepts descri $ ects of the tote SF . 
escribe various asp A nial, and 

Permits the jigsaw to be put together is the mechanism of denial, an 


p successful denial as 
that pia ch the results of un 
at paranoid ideas are as MU know be the results of 
Psychoneurotic symptoms have Jong been known ne areia a 
unsuccessful repression?” He then contemplates a the denial ae 
thing is denied, and fantasies are used to support a 
k 2 


denied in a distorted form. 

cathexi eturn of the $ 

hexis. Then, there may be a T amenable to influence. The return- 
a 


e . . x it is not : i 3 
. ©Cause of its essential truth it 1S ith the counterca thexis resulting in 
mpromise formation). Denial 
tion) produces a claim. The final 
thexis has the same formal 
Conne A i t the counterca 
ction made, then, is tha ; nd the re ft 
Structure which ‘de defensive operation "a ee ae 
Warded-off ial is bound to have the ome ; Bhi 
ship, Wa es a8 which may be called “the isomorphism of symp- 
3 elder suggests, 
to 88 et 
™ and defense mechanism. i 
x How this hypothesis may b¢ APE 
Presented by the following diagra™ 


ed to the delusion of persecution is 
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Conflict-producing Homosexuality (I love him) 

impulse 

® 

Defense mechanism: No, I don’t love No, I am not a 

denial him homosexual 
Countercathexis I don’t care about him Rather, he is a 

(counterclaim) or homosexual 


I hate him 


Return of the denied f Reappearance of love 


object as a stranger 
or enemy 


Symptoms Delusions of persecution 


To explain the difference between the denial of instinctual drives 
and their repression, Waelder postulates that it is the intent which makes 
the difference. In denial there was no intention to repress but rather, the 
ego feels helpless and simply denies the instinctual drive, Thus, “denial 
is betrayed by its countercathexis, i.e., by the noisy counterclaim.” 
Waelder suggests that an application of his theory may facilitate a 
fication of the difference between psychotic and normal projection, 
and throw light upon relationships between paranoia and querulosity. 

In a discussion of “Paranoia and the Methods of Adaptation,” Wael- 
der begins with the assertion that, according to one of the fundamental 
concepts of psychoanalysis, the instinctual drives of everyone must come 
into conflict with reality. The individual then attempts, by utilization 
of alloplastic and/or autoplastic methods, to adjust. The alloplastic 
method seeks to alter the environment in such a way and to such a degree 
as to permit satisfaction of his instinctual drives as they are. The auto- 
plastic method, on the other hand, alters or cuts down instinctual drives 
until they can be satisfied in reality as it is. Both are “normal” if they 
are successful, leading to the active, aggressive form of normality in case 
of the alloplastic and to the passive submissive form in case of the auto- 
plastic method. If not successful the alloplastic method leads to psycho- 
pathy or delinquency, the autoplastic to psychoneurosis. The third possi- 
bility is no attempt to alter either reality or the instinctual drives, leading 
to the formation of a dreamer or, if talented, a poet or artist. But if this 


clari 


“o 
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denial of conflict and reality fails, psychosis threatens, “What prepares the 
ground for pathological development,” states Waelder, “is probably a 
quantitative factor and, even more than that, a kind of inflexibility which 
makes it impossible to shift from one method to another.” 

Waelder says that, if the hypothesis proves correct, some theoretical 
simplifications would be possible, even to the extent that “all pathological 
processes, neurotic, psychotic, psychopathic, would be seen to have the 
same basic structure, i.e., conflict—delense and countercathexis—return 
of the warded off,” and the problem of choice of neurosis can be reduced 
to that of the choice of defense mechanism, 

Defense mechanisms are, in the sense Waelder means, elementary 
defenses. In his alphabet of defense mechanisms, he places, in order of 
degree of change imposed upon the instinct, successful repression, re- 
gression or displacement, unsuccessful repression with unconscious ca- 
thexis unchanged but preconscious cathexis withdrawn, isolation and 


denial. 


The final contribution to this chapter represents an attempt to 
clarify the oft-confused relationship between character and resistance. In 
a paper oriented to problems of technique of therapy entitled CHARACTER 
AND RESISTANCE, RICHARD STERBA (246) cautions against confusing char- 
acter with ego resistances. He points to the id and superego aspects of 
character as well as its ego aspects. Just as character has its source in the 
three aspects of the total personality, so correspondingly, resistances may 
also come from the superego and id as well. It is important to avoid 
oversimplified typing of resistances. This paper is also included in 
Chapter XI. 


CONCLUSION 

The outstanding developments in critical evaluation of psychoanaly- 
sis to be observed in the literature for 1951 clearly center about the 
problem of the methodology of validation. Having reached beyond the 
confines of a therapeutic technique alone, psychoanalysis as a body of 
organized knowledge is being integrated with the biological and social 
sciences with which it belongs. Another development accentuates this 
trend and emphasizes the more general implications of analysis—namely, 
its emergence as a system of general psychology. The subjecting of psycho- 
analytic hypotheses to investigation and check with the data obtained 
from the direct observation of children and from the associated disci- 
plines of biology, animal psychology, anthropology, etc., demonstrates 
the increasing appreciation of the complex pattern of adaptation as a 
decisive problem in formulating psychoanalytic concepts. Confirmation 
of this trend becomes apparent in the sustained interest in clarifying the 
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nature and genesis of the iouctinnding of the ego and the emphasis on the 
developmental influences of the earliest peridd of life. The preoedipal 
conflicts and experiegces have definitely taken a leading position in criti- 
cal reappraisals of psychoanalytic concepts. 


| Chapter II P 


METHODOLOGY 


NATHANIEL ROSS, M.D. 


Analytic literature does not often contain papers exclusively devoted 
to: methodological problems. Such questions are more frequently dealt 
with as sections of articles of varying content, as was predominantly 
true of the literature for 1950. However, in 1951, two symposia on meth- 
odology appeared in the British Journal of Medical Psychology. The 
first, “The Scientific Testing of Psychoanalytic Findings and Theory,” 
consists of three articles, two by psychoanalysts (84, 245) and one by a 
philosopher (87), while the second, “Methodology and Research in Psy- 
chopathology,” is made up of contributions by a psychoanalyst (217), a 
psychologist (256), and a worker in child psychology (129). In addition 
there are four papers devoted to general problems of methodology. Anna 
Freud discusses the relationship between psychoanalysis and genetic psy- 
chology and John Rickman, George Devereux and John Money also 
make individual contributions to the subject matter of this chapter. 

: Thus we have a closely knit group of papers on a subject of basic 
importance, attacking problems of methodology from varying points of 
view, and in a more systematic manner than is usual. 

There are, in addition, three papers in this chapter not primaril 
concerned with methodology, but containing contributions to this ad 
ject. One, a paper by Mazer (167), claims that hypnotic dreams yield 
more valid conclusions concerning the nature of the dream work on 
analysis proper. Of the two others, both by Anna Freud (99 100) 
claims validity for “experiments” which come about naturali ad de 
course of historical process, such as the enforced separation of ert : 
from their parents during the past war. The other presents conclu ot 
concerning psychoanalytic theory based on the direct observati ape 
children at the Hampstead Nurseries over a five-year period. on o 


mA i Proceed to a consideration of the individual papers, Jonn Rıck- 
a me, in NUMBER AND THE HUMAN SCIENCES, evaluates the capacity 
Fee a a to make scientifically accurate predictions. He first divides 
loses a the study of groups of varying sizes, and terms these 

ne-person, two-person, three-person and multi-person psy- 
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chology. Predictability based on the study of one group does not apply 
to another. Rickman notes the manner in which the analytic situation 
and group psychology are related to this classification of the psychologies. 
He also affirms that even though these various psychologies must scien- 
tifically be considered separately, personal insight from analysis is essen- 
tial in understanding groups as well as individuals. n 

One-person psychology is concerned with what goes on inside one 
person taken in isolation. It studies neurological aspects of the mind, 
sensation, reaction time, learning and forgetting, memory, imagery, hallu- 
cinations, introspections, etc. Through the use of apparatus, many such 
studies can be carried on without the direct participation of an experi- 
menter or observer. 

Two-person psychology studies the reciprocal relations between two 
persons who are more or less isolated from others and who are tied to 
more or less simultaneously acting aims, tasks or needs. The example of 
two-person psychology which has proved most useful in theory and prac- 
tice is the psychoanalyst and his patient in the analytical transference 
situation. In this situation, present events (transference phenomena) are 
studied, although the origins of these phenomena are in the past. 

The seemingly closed two-person relationship of the analytic trans- 
ference situation is not in fact closed, since most of the patient's behavior 
can only be explained by the fact that he is acting as if a third person, 
the analyst’s wife or husband, were in the closed region too. Thus a three- 
person psychology, e.g., the oedipus complex, is forced on the observer 
under the conditions of the transference situation. 

When more than four persons are involved we are dealing with 
group psychology, and when this is multi-structured we have almost no 
clues to its understanding. Freud developed an outline of group psy- 
chology based on the study of groups whose members were all of one sex 
and who were related to one another through a common ego ideal. 
Neither of these conditions is typical of groups generally. We are without 
an adequate frame of reference to study groups of more than four people, 
the members of which are related to each other in more than one way, 
This may be due to the complex dynamics which must occur in such 
groups. Another factor may be the distastefulness of the subject; that is, 
if a study of group dynamics showed us to be ruled by group forces of 
which we are unaware, our narcissism might be wounded so that we 
would prefer to remain ignorant of these matters. , Fa 

This classification of psychologies furnishes a hint as to the limita- 
tions of prediction in the field of psychology as 4 whole. A student of 
one-person psychology cannot predict occurrences in a two-person situa- 
tion. Accurate predictions can be made only in regard to groups of the 
same size, and the same degree of complexity as the group on which the 
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basic research was done. From this it may be‘inferred that, though psy- 
choanalysis is suggestive, “can never provide a framework of theory 
that will cover adequately the multi-person, multi-structured units with 
which anthropology is mainly . . . . concerned.” m 

Two features of psychoanalytic work are very important for the 
human sciences. The first is its ahistorical character (the phenomena that 
are observed are in the present though their origins may be in the past) 
which makes possible the reduction of complicated phenomena into their 
component elements. The second is the fact that the patients’ associations 
determine the direction taken by the investigation. These two features 
are found in Bion's researches on multi-person groups, which cannot yet 


be appraised. 
The author concludes with a discussion of the fact that one is better 


prepared to see a strange culture clearly after analysis has enabled him 
better to perceive his own mental processes. He pays tribute to Réheim_ 
for having prepared himself for anthropological field work by under- 
going dual training in anthropology and psychoanalysis. 


As already noted, JOHN RiIcKMAN’s (217) paper, METHODOLOGY AND 
RESEARCH IN PsycHO-PATHOLOGY: METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN Psy- 
CHIATRY, contains substantially the same views as the above paper. 


Rozsert H. THOutEss (256), in METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN Psy- 
cHo-PATHOLOGY points to the necessity of applying a well-known scien- 
tific principle to psychoanalytic theory. Among the criteria for validation 
of methodology is the promulgation of hypotheses which can in principle 
be proven false. Vague hypotheses immune from validation are scien- 
tifically useless. Most psychoanalytic concepts can be treated in keeping 
with this scientific principle either according to statistical methods or 
from the experience derived from actual psychoanalytic practice. Other 
Scientific hypotheses, particularly those used in applied psychoanalysis, 
as for example the methodology of Freud in his Moses and Monotheism, 
the author maintains, are in a separate province requiring verification 
by the usual methods of scholarship and historical research. 

Thouless points out that a scientific theory is a way of talking and 
a system of rules that has the aim of enabling us to understand and co- 
Ordinate some range of facts. The choice of a theoretical language is 
determined by the consideration that it must lead to verifiable expecta- 
tions as to what will and what will not be found to happen in the range 
of facts it deals with. A theory is tested by looking for facts which the 
theory excludes; if these are found, then the theoretical language is inade- 


> 


quate and must be modified. 
Unless a scientific hypothesis is, in principle, falsifiable, it is useless 
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as a guide to expectations. An indefinitely flexible hypothesis which could 
explain any facts whatever is of no theoretichl use since it cannot lead 
us to expect one thipg rather than another to happen. If we are to talk 
sense, our hypotheses must be stated in such a way that they can be 
falsified by some possible factual observation; it does not follow that this 
practical test can be applied easily. Freud's hypothesis of the determina- 
tion of the symptoms of mental disorder by repression may be testable 
only by the experience of the consulting room. Other hypotheses of psy- 
choanalysis, such as Freud's assertion that thumb sucking in children 
leads to perverse kissing or addiction to smoking when they are grown 
up, are capable of simple verification or falsification by statistical in- 
quiry, and there is no sound reason for rejecting such inquiries. As for 
the validity of findings in the field of applied psychoanalysis, such as 
Freud’s Moses and Monotheism, these must be subjected to the tests of 
historical research. 


Another contributor to this symposium emphasizes the specific limi- 
tations of methodology in investigating psychopathological phenomena. 
NATHAN Isaacs (129), in a paper which like the previous one, bears the 
same title as the symposium, METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN PsyCHO- 
PATHOLOGY, points to the frequently noted fact that the experimental 
method of investigation borrowed from the realm of physical science is 
not easily adapted to the more fluid, historically cumulative situation of 
a human individual whose circumstances are not readily subject to 
manipulative control. The history of human learning indicates that a 
great degree of freedom from error may be anticipated if data are system- 
atically accumulated and such hypotheses formulated which can be sub- 
jected to as many conceivable tests as possible. In psychology at the 
present time psychoanalysis best fulfills the methodological strictures 0 
such an approach but it must be supplemented by auxiliary methods of 
testing and research. 

The stated object of Isaacs’ paper is to propose a fresh methodologic 
approach in an effort to resolve the anomaly of two rival psychologies, 
the psychoanalytic and the “academic,” each believing itself to represent 
the true science of psychic life. This method is the empirical study of 
human learning history. It avoids entanglement in ultimate philosophic 
issues because it assumes only the familiar experiences of ignorance, 
would-be knowledge and error. And it merely sets itself the problem of 
what, in the light of all our proneness to error, are our most assured ways 
of displacing ignorance by knowledge which, however searchingly tested, 
will not fail us. 


The broad answer of history is the systematic exploration of each 
field of fact and the formulation of theories which, in order to bring 
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out any possible sources of future failure, we subject to every test we can 
think of in advance. Our ‘most powerful method of investigation and 
testing has been found to be controlled experiment and our most success- 
ful sciences are based on this. Any new would-be science naturally seeks 
to follow this model, but it is practicable only in as far as certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled. If they are unfulfilled, scientific knowledge is still 
possible by systematic exploration and multiple checks and tests; but 
these must be more searching and comprehensive and the results more 
lightly held. On the other hand, to force experimental methods on an 
unsuitable field may lead to warped results, and it is suggested that this 
has happened in the psychological field: psychology has sought to become 
scientific by matching the experimental model of the physical sciences. 

~ But this model demands phenomena which can be readily isolated, com- 
municated, repeated and measured, while those of psychic life are fluid, 
indefinitely variable and above all indissociable parts of a single cumu- 
lative individual history. The mistaken adoption of the experimental 
model has led to a shift of focus toward the least significant, psycho- 
physical periphery where the conditions of experiment can most nearly 
be fulfilled and to attempts to force more representative psychic phe- 
nomena into unsuitable experimental molds. 

Psychoanalysis, on the other hand, has virtually for the first time, 
approached psychic phenomena always as parts of a cumulative whole. 
But psychoanalysis is not yet the complete answer to the question of an 
adequate psychology. First, starting from affective disturbances and their 
causes in history, its main focus is always on the affective side and it 
cannot take the place of a systematic psychological approach until it 
becomes equally dynamic and causal. Second, because of the fluid and 
historical nature of its subject matter and the difficulties of applying 
experimental methods, it is subject to limitations which are not always 
sufficiently recognized. Only so far as tests are not in the end eluded and 
genuine checks against error can be applied, can true science be assured. 
Statistical control may often, in practice, be the only final check. Psycho- 
analysis, like every other branch of would-be science, can only become 
actual science if it establishes knowledge clear and unequivocal enough 
to be tested, and capable of standing up to the most searching tests. 


In OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE CLINICAL METHOD oF RESEARCH, 
Eco Turory, AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY, Joun Money (174) examines the 
methodological differences between the physical sciences and the psycho- 
logical and social disciplines in a more detailed manner than the author 
of the previous paper. Further, he specifically enumerates the methods 
a a likely to prove more fruitful in social and psychological sci- 

n measurement and enumeration, which are standard in the 
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. 
physical sciences. These are enumeration (frequericy), saliency, conver- 
gence of indices, and similarity. i 

The summary here presented is an excerpt relevant to the problem 
of methodology, the remainder of the paper being taken up in Chapter V. 

According to Money, the scientist who follows the rigorous methods 
and procedures of science implicitly assumes three beliefs: that the tra- 
ditionally defined methods of science will not fail him in his attempt to 
answer the problems to which he devotes himself; that these problems 
are worth solving; and that the two foregoing can be combined so that 
the traditionally defined method of science will permit the solving of 
worth-while problems. The assumption of this last belief is obscured by 
the fact that the most rigorous of the sciences, the physical sciences, have 
reached such a state of development that the pursuit of pure science is 
feasible. However, many of the research problems in psychology and the 
social disciplines have not yielded to the attack by rigorous scientific 
method. 

The advocate of the rigorous approach in psychology and the social 
disciplines may have difficulty in finding problems which will yield Us 
his method so that findings will not be obtuse, equivocal, or trivial, 
though once he succeeds in finding such problems he will have no diffi- 
culty in evaluating his results. He evaluates and defines them opera- 
tionally because he has adhered to a conventional series of operations. 
The alternate approach, to be as scientific as possible without too much 
emphasis on precise and rigorous Procedure, proves difficult because the 
evaluation and definition of findings cannot have the same operational 
validity. At best the advocate of the less rigorous approach can evaluate 
his findings against his empirical success in solving the problem by which 
he was initially confronted. 

It is usually in an applied field such as clinical psychiatry that the 
second approach is employed. This empiricism involves the user in a 
logical tautology, for he cannot accept implicitly the belief that the 
method he uses guarantees, ipso facto, the value of his findings and 
theories. His procedures and the findings and theories derived from them 
are evaluated according to their empirical success. It becomes imperative 
to establish some standards of evaluation, appraisal and assessment of 
this empirical Success. The methods of assessment in rigorous science are 
measurement and enumeration. In the less rigorous social and psycho- 
logical disciplines, however, enumeration (frequency), saliency, conver- 
gence of indices, and similarity are more appropriate methods, 


The views expressed by Rickman and Thouless as to the desirability 
of comprehensive scientific knowledge for the psychiatric research worker 
are echoed in a paper on the LOGICAL STATUS AND METHODOLOGICAL Prog- 
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LEMS OF RESEARCH IN CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY, by GEORGE Devereux (63). 
More specifically, he defends the validity of psychoanalytic theory, with 
its method of employing studies of single cases, clatming a logical rela- 
tionship between these and statistical investigations, based on the hypo- 
thesis that the results of many simultaneous tosses of identical coins are 
the same as the results of many successive tosses of a single coin. Pre- 
dictability and control of behavior can result from such complementary 
studies. Devereux also affirms that abnormal behavior appears unpre- 
dictable and uncontrollable only if one uses the wrong frame of reference, 
suggesting that Jacksonian concepts of positive and negative symptoms 
are crucial in understanding such behavior. 

The author views the personality structure as the “invariant” ele- 
ment of the life history, i.e., as the conversion of a temporal sequence 
into a “spatial” structure. If, at this point, one bears in mind the hypo- 
thesis which states that the results of many simultaneous tosses of identi- 
cal coins are the same as the results of many successive tosses of a single 
coin, it becomes evident that the results of the study of the structure of 
a single personality, based upon an analysis of the life history, will con- 
verge with the results of studies based upon the testing of many person- 
alities. Such findings will enable one to make valid predictions and 
postdictions, and to control and direct behavior, especially since the 
assigning of social roles further simplifies such undertakings. These in- 
ferences are empirically supported by the finding that the most useful 
theory of personality—which is the psychoanalytic one—was developed 
on the basis of individual studies. 

Next, it is pointed out that the behavior of “mental” patients seems 
incomprehensible, uncontrollable and unpredictable only if one uses the 
wrong frame of reference. Actually, since neurotic or psychotic behavior 
is constricted and impoverished behavior, it is more easily understandable 
than normal behavior, provided it is analyzed in terms of the proper 
frame of reference. 

This impoverishment of actual behavior and the pseudo luxuriance 
of deviant behavior can be understood in terms of the Jacksonian concept 
of positive and negative symptoms. In normals the biological axes organ- 
izing behavior are eingebettet in variable behavior of many shadings, 
while in the abnormal person these axes are ausgegliedert. It is because 
he must be able to adapt his frame of reference to that of the patient 
that the analyst has to be analyzed. 

S A specific example of the impoverishment of actual behavior in 
mental” illness is the transvaluation, devaluation and deculturalization 
of cultural material. For example, speech in schizophrenia is often not 
day of communication, but mere “expressive behavior” seeking to 

subverbal experiences. Cultural material, such as language, is 
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thus used for noncultural ends. Great cultuyal sophistication is needed 


if the psychiatrist is to avoid the pitfall of projecting cultural meanings 
into the deculturalized productions of the patient. 

Thus, single case studies and Statistical methods converge logically, 
provided only that one uses a frame of reference appropriate to the ma- 
terial under study, and provided that the psychiatric research worker 
and clinician learns to think like a scientist, instead of thinking like an 
engineer, and uses all resources of biological, psychological and social 
science. 


A historical review of attempts to establish points of liaison between 


psychoanalysis and genetic psychology gives ANNA FREUD (97) the oppor- 
tunity of discussing numerous methodological problems involved in 
research in these fields and its bearing upon attempts to verify psycho- 
analytic theory. In THE CONTRIBUTION or PSYCHOANALYSIS TO GENETIC 
PsycHoLrocy she concludes that the meeting point of psychoanalysis and 
academic psychology will probably take place, not on the field of psycho- 
analysis proper but on that of analytically directed observational child 
study. 

Anna Freud opened her paper by pointing to the great changes 
which have come about in the last forty years in America in the relation 
between psychoanalysis and genetic psychology. From the first isolated 
attempts of pioneers like Brill, Putnam, and Hall, psychoanalysis finds 
itself today linked not only with psychiatry, pedagogics, and medicine, but 
also with sociology, anthropology, criminology, and academic psychology- 
Contact between psychoanalysis and academic psychology occurred com- 
paratively late and has varied greatly in kind and closeness. Various kinds 
of mutual approach between the two disciplines may be distinguished, 
thus: 

Reviewing: A number of analysts with an active interest in academic 
psychology effected liaison between the two fields, interpreting the genetic 
theories to their analytic colleagues in psychoanalytic terms, and trying 
simultaneously to reformulate the analytic findings in academic terms. 
Typical work of this kind is that of de Saussure in comparing phases of 
child development as described by Piaget and Freud; Bernfeld’s discus- 
sion of Kurt Lewin in relation to psychoanalysis, van der Waals’ inter- 
pretation of Sartre’s theories, Flugel’s discussion of psychoanalysis in A 
Hundred Years of Psychology. From academic psychology comes a typical 
recent attempt at liaison by Mowrer and Kluckhohn, who discuss the 
relations between psychoanalysis, social anthropology, and learning 
theory. ; 

The Eclectics: Particularly in America, some leading academic psy- 
chologists became interested in analytic findings, selecting certain aspects 
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of them for inclusion in general theories of Behavior. A representative 
publication of this eclectic type is Henry Murray's Explorations in Per- 


sonality. e 
Projective Tests: As information about psychoanalytic work pene- 

{ . . H i 
I. trated academic circles, psychologists began to devise procedures which 


j afforded evidence of unconscious mental function. Projective techniques 
such as Rorschach, Murray's T.A.T., Szondi, etc., did much to further 
relations between psychoanalysis and general psychology. 

Verification of Psychoanalytic Propositions: That it proved feasible 
to establish contact with the unconscious by other than psychoanalytic 
techniques led to the expectation that analytic findings in general might 

be open to verification by objective laboratory methods, and might there- 
| fore acquire a different status in the estimation of the scientist. Sears 

and Rapaport in particular have discussed and contributed to this 
) approach. 
| Research Activities Carried Out by Psychoanalysts: Recent work by 
a number of psychoanalysts has created a new type of research work 
which combines the attitudes of the psychoanalytically trained observer 
| with the use of experimental and statistical techniques, e.g., the work of 
Levy, Ribble, Spitz, Fries, Bowlby. 

Metapsychological Correlation: Recent theoretical reformulations of 
analytic metapsychology in concepts of genetic psychology, and vice versa, 
have created further meeting points. On the psychoanalytic side, this 
work is linked with the names of Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein; on 
the psychological, with that of Rapaport. 

The Present Relationship between Psychoanalysis and Academic 
Psychology: It is in procedure rather than in aim that the greatest differ- 
ences hold between psychoanalysis and genetic psychology. For whereas 
both disciplines seek to understand the present in terms of the past, the 
“pure research” method of the genetic psychologist contrasts sharply with 
the “action research” of the analyst. This leads to an important difference 
in the way in which subjects are selected for study, and in the character 
of the psychological manifestations observed. Nor can one say in the 
| latter regard that the difference between the intense emotional experi- 
ences observed in analysis and those of the artificial laboratory setting 
is merely one of quantity, for where emotional experience is concerned, 
quantitative difference leads to important variations in quality. For 
clinical evidence shows that the child’s ego has different means at its 
| disposal when dealing with major events than when dealing with events 
of comparatively small importance. While it is often true that a minor 
Sate for instance, is symbolic of a major one, it is difficult to 
i aie this without the intimate knowledge of the individual which 
| Y Possible by psychoanalytic means. 
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Further, while the atademic research worker directs his attention 
toward registering the conscious mental manifestations and overt be- 
havior of the subject, analytic observation is directed toward the uncon- 
scious background of the conscious phenomena. This leads to a difference 
between the two disciplines in the part played by the personality and 
subjective reactions of the observer, for the analyst has to become, as it 
were, the screen onto which the patient projects the image of his inner 
world. This difference, together with the fact that the analyst plays an 
active part in the very process which he js investigating, is responsible 
for much of the distrust with which many academic psychologists regard 
analytic work. That few workers have training in both fields, that trans- 
lation of concepts from the one to the other science is difficult and in 
some cases even impossible, has led to much confusion, especially in the 
attempts to verify psychoanalytic propositions by experimental methods. 
Examples of such misinterpretations are considered, eg., the attempt to 
study repression by testing the forgetting of unpleasant events, the con- 
fusion of anxiety with the special case of castration anxiety (Murray), the 
use of occurrence of genital gratification as a negative indication of sub- 
limation (Taylor), the argument that absence of manifest signs of pro- 
jection in the normal adult is counterevidence to the validity of the 
concept, etc. Such confusions are reflected in the conflicting and contra- 
dictory judgments passed on the subject by academic psychologists, even 
by those who subscribe to selected parts of the theories, as well as by 
those who devote their time and effort to their objective verification. 

Psychoanalysis and Genetic Psychology: Following a formulation by 
Hartmann and Kris, the author discusses the three aspects of psycho- 
analytic investigation of behavior: the description of a specific reaction 
as the outcome of an interplay of forces (dynamic); the tracing back of 
its occurrence to earlier situations (historical); and the exploration of 
the questions when, why, and how, this particular form of behavior was 
first established (genetic). In the applications of psychoanalytic theory, 
however, an uneven emphasis is often placed upon one or other of these 
aspects, the genetic propositions being most often neglected. 

In the history of psychoanalysis, genetic investigation proceeded from 
the study of libidinal development to that of the inhibiting forces, and 
established thereby the picture of two major lines of simultaneous, 
parallel growth in the human personality. Following the analytic pro- 
cedure, the investigators in the analytic interview permitted their atten- 
tion to alternate between the derivatives of the unconscious (in free 
association, dreams, and transference behavior) and the manifestations 
of the inhibiting ego and superego (as revealed in the resistances). On 
the side of the instinctual drives, this work led to the reconstruction of 
the pregenital phases of libido development (oral, anal, phallic) and at 
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a later date, of the aanp aE development®of the aggressive urge. On 
the side of the ego and superego, it led to the gradual understanding of 
the origin and unfolding of these parts of the persgnality, from a mere 
central point of awareness for sensations of pleasure and unpleasure to 
the complex ego organization in charge of important functions (such as 
perception, memory, reality testing, synthesizing of experience, control 
of motility), with the all-important task of acting as intermediary between 
the inner and outer world; so far as the superego is concerned, its task 
is to represent and enforce the moral dictates of the social environment 
within the individual personality. The exploration of instinctual and 
ego development respectively has thus proceeded from those points where 
representatives of these two parts of the personality clash with each other. 
This happens typically where the synthesis of experience within the ego 
produces painful opposition between incompatible urges such as love 
and hate, activity and passivity, masculine and feminine wishes; where 
the ego, with its regard for the dangers of the environment, opposes wish 
fulfillment in the interest of safety; and where the aggressive and sexual 
strivings come up against the moral objections raised by the superego. 

Psychoanalysis in its genetic investigations thus tries to establish 
three developmental sequences: the sequence of stages in instinctual 
development, libidinal and aggressive; the sequence of phases in ego and 
superego development; and at least in approximation, a third sequence 
of successive interaction between these two lines. 

Reconstruction and Prediction in Psychoanalysis: In examining the 
innumerable points of interaction between instinctual and ego develop- 
ment, it becomes apparent that the number of variables is much smaller 
on the former than on the latter side. A great variety of ego mechanisms 
is brought into action to deal with a comparatively small range of com- 
ponent instincts. It is largely the difference in ego and superego structure 
which accounts for the infinite variety of human personalities and clini- 
cal pictures. Thus the outcomes of many infantile instinctual constella- 
tions are unpredictable, e.g., sexual curiosity as a component drive of the 
phallic phase may lead with equal probability to scoptophilia (when re- 
8ressed to in later life), pseudo debility (severely repressed), exaggerated 
discretion or indifference to others’ affairs (reaction formation), or to 
intellectual alertness and scientific interest (sublimated). These consid- 
erations have a bearing upon academic research, so far as it concerns 
ge to validate the existence of infantile urges through inquiry into 
Tor ee by which they are represented in the memory of the adult. 
of the oedi Ste there exist any number of solutions for the conflicts 
little boy bow w: it is not possible to verify the preference which the 
Vation of hen his mother by questioning adults or by direct obser- 

anifest behavior. 
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In the absence of fixed relationships between specific instinctive 
urges and specific ego attitudes, it is, further, not possible to base predic- 
tions on those research methods which reveal unconscious content only. 
Nor does similar or identical overt behavior lead back invariably to the 
same underlying strivings. Some exceptions do exist, however, where a 
fairly constant correlation holds between id and ego forces. For instance, 
a limited number of mechanisms is used to deal with the urges associ- 
ated with the anal-sadistic phase, and certain fixed relationships hold 
between id and ego elements in the so-called common symbols, and in 
certain character traits rooted in one unconscious constellation only. 
Such points of interaction between instinctual forces and ego attitudes, 
where the number of variables on the side of the ego is reduced, may 
offer starting points for verification and validation of analytic findings. 

Recommendations and Conclusions: All those interested in the bor- 
derland between psychoanalysis and psychology agree on the need for 
joint training of research workers, or at least for close coöperation be- 
tween representatives of the two fields. Nevertheless, psychoanalysts will 


continue to contribute fundamentally on the basis of their own tech- 
nique. On the other hand, psychoa 


child observation outside the ana 


analytic research will take place, not in the realm of 


itself, but in this auxiliary, secondary field of analyt 
vational child study. 


In the introductory paper of the symposium called, Tur SCIENTIFIC 
TESTING OF PSYCHO-ANALYTIC FINDINGS AND THEORY, in which all three 


contributions bear the title of the symposium, we do not find quite so 
optimistic a view as Devereux’s on the coincidence of single case and 
statistical studies. Because the psychoanalytic situation can never be ex- 
actly reduplicated, such testing, according to E. STENGEL (248) constitutes 
a most difficult methodological problem. The success of Psychoanalytic 
therapy cannot be regarded as validation of its hypotheses, Statistical 
methods, animal psychology, and experimental manipulation, are ap- 
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plicable to the verification of some, but by nô means all, psychoanalytic 
hypotheses. An interpretation of the techniques of psychoanalysis and 
experimental psychology seems to offer the most pyomising approach to 
the validation of psychoanalytic propositions. 

The statistical method may be valid in testing some propositions as, 
for example, the relationship between oral character traits and the dura- 
tion of breast feeding. But the verification of the universality of the oedi- 
pus complex by the same method is open to various criticisms, among 
which is the inaccuracy of data obtained from direct questioning of large 
numbers of subjects. Techniques for studying unconscious mechanisms 
are too primitive. 

Two types of psychoanalytic propositions, dynamic and genetic, have 
been subjected to experimental testing. As an example of the former, a 
group of preschool children were subjected to a frustrating play situation 
which resulted in a decrease of constructiveness. Although this can be 
regarded as verification of the proposition that frustration leads to re- 
gression in the experimental situation, it does not allow any prediction 
as to how the child will react to a similar frustration in real life. The 
validation of a genetic proposition also can be obtained in the labora- 
tory but the quasi needs of the laboratory rat or other animal differ very 
considerably from the real needs of the human subject. 

The future relationship between the experimental psychologist and 
the psychoanalyst depends on a more eclectic approach by the former 
and further reéxamination of methods and concepts by the latter. Prog- 
ress in the field of verification will most likely come from teams of 
workers combining experience in methods of psychological investigation 
with a first-hand knowledge of psychoanalysis. 


Henry Ezrret (84), in THE SCIENTIFIC TESTING OF PsycHo-ANALYTIC 
Finpincs AND THEORY: THE PsycHo-ANALYTIC SESSION AS AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL SITUATION, uses quite a different methodological approach in 
evaluating the scientific validity of psychoanalytic findings and theory. 
He does not take up the question of methods of verification external to 
the psychoanalytic procedure, such as experiment, and statistical studies, 
but confines himself to methodological consideration of the analytic ses- 
Sion itself, specifically with reference to the transference situation. 

Only some of the observations made by psychoanalysts in the clini- 
cal setting are accessible to investigation by the traditional methods of 
the experimental psychologist. It may, therefore, prove more useful to 
€xamine whether the psychoanalytic session as such could not be used 
as an experimental setup. 

There is some confusion with regard to the methodological status 
of Psychoanalytic sessions. This is due to early statements of psycho- 
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analysts that the psychoarialytic method is a tool which enables us to 
reconstruct the patient’s past, especially his infantile experiences, whereas 
experimental methols require the observation of “here and now” phe- 
nomena in situations which allow us to test whether a number of defined 
conditions will produce a certain predicted event. The author contends 
that such criteria of an experimental setup are satisfied in the analytic 
session in which modern transference technique is applied. 

The recognition of transference as the driving force behind every- 
thing a patient does during his session has important implications for the 
status of psychoanalysis as a research method. As long as analysts focus 
their attention on the patient's behavior outside the consulting room, 
e.g., by trying to explain what made him behave in a certain way in his 
past, such conjectures, however near the mark they may be, cannot be 
tested within the psychoanalytic session and have to rely for scientific 
validation on other methods, e.g., the traditional methods of the experi- 
mental psychologist. If, however, the psychoanalytic method is one that 
permits the study of the dynamics underlying the interactions between 
patient and analyst as they take place in each session—i.e., if this method 
examines events occurring in the “here and now’—then it ought to be 
possible to state the dynamics of these events in the form of hypotheses 
that can be tested, validated or falsified by the patient’s behavior during 
his session. The psychoanalytic session thus becomes an experimental 
situation. 

There follows a clinical example of a session to demonstrate these 
points. From this clinical material one example of a law of behavior is 
derived. It states that if a field is set up by putting two persons together, 
one of whom is a patient in need of treatment and 
presumably able to satisfy this need, and 
passive, nondirective role, then the patient w 
actions a manifest form of behavior in whi 
can be distinguished. If then the therapist 


points out this unconscious impulse and the fantasy-determined reason 
for its rejection, then the subsequent material will contain the hitherto 
unconscious impulse in a less repressed form. Such a law can be expressed 
quantitatively if a nonmetricized topological approach is used, for in- 
stance, by taking as one yardstick the distance of the unconscious im ulse 
from the “here and now” relationship with the analyst. A es is 
quoted who started a session by unconsciously giving vent to hostile feel- 
ings toward the analyst in the form of an attack upon the government. 
After the interpretation he criticized the Clinic. The š 


i object of his attack 
had thus moved nearer the consulting room, from the Government build- 
ings to the Clinic. 


the other a therapist 
if the therapist assumes a 
ill display in his words and 
ch an unconscious impulse 
gives an interpretation, i.e., 
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The professional philosopher in the symposium on Tue SCIENTIFIC 
TESTING or Psycuo-ANALYTIC FINDINGS AND Turory, B. A. FARRELL (87), 
dissects psychoanalytic theory by reviewing observational and experimen- 
tal work done to confirm or refute various genetic and dynamic theories 
and finds that psychoanalytic theory is “unbelievably bad, qua theory.” 
Nevertheless, he feels that psychoanalysis has established itself scientifi- 
cally, and looks forward to a sharpening of experimental work to make 
the theory “respectable.” A more detailed account of his paper, taking 
up his specific criticisms of psychoanalytic theory, will be found in 
Chapter JI. 

According to Farrell, psychoanalytic theory must be examined from 
the standpoint of contemporary logical criteria. In examining the validity 
of any scientific hypothesis, one attempts to establish confirmations or 
refutations by direct and indirect methods. Direct methods consist of 
observations and/or experimental procedures. Indirect methods consist 
of deducing empirical consequences from the theory and then employing 
direct procedures. One also distinguishes between weak and strong proofs 
or refutations, this difficulty being especially relevant in psychology. 

Furthermore, single refutations of a particular hypothesis or one of 
its propositions are not necessarily decisive, especially with a strong 
theory. By a “strong” theory Farrell means one which (1) provides a 
Wide range and variety of empirical consequences; (2) shows conceptual 
economy; (3) is not opposed by theories of comparable power. As an ex- 
ample of a single refutation, Farrell cites the. observation by Valentine 
that his five children did not manifest oedipal phenomena. This is not 
Particularly disturbing if a wide range of phenomena, such as the uni- 
versal incest taboo, the recall of oedipal phenomena during analysis, 
romantic love, etc., may be explained by the oedipal theory. 

The author summarizes the range and scope of the symposium by 
Posing three questions: 

4. To what extent have nonanalytic m 
firming or refuting psychoanalytic theory? 

B. To what extent has this approach establishe 
theory? 

f C. What is the value of such 
Tom them in the future? 

The answers to these questions given by the author, based upon 
findings from experimental and animal psychology and direct observa- 
tions are presented in a further summary of his paper in Chapter II. 

Farrell concludes that while the first half of this century has F 
P ychoanalysis “firmly entrenched in the scientific household, a 

perimental work and intensified Observation on the developmen 


ethods been successful in con- 


d or modified such 


methods, and what may one expect 
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individual children in different communities, €tc., should 


a respectable woman of her.” 
Q 


help to make 


Another author, Mazer, finds fault with the validity of conclusions 
concerning a particular theory within the framework of psychoanalysis— 
that of the dream work. He suggests the use of hypnotic dreams during 
analysis to facilitate the revelation of unconscious material 
with reference to the transference situation. [The 
this type of experimentation, dating back to Schrétter's work in 1912. 
Other workers in this field have been Farber and Fisher (1945) 
(1945) and Brenman (1945)—editor.] 
in AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF TH 


» particularly 
re is ample precedent for 


, Kanzer 
According to MILTON MAZER (167) 
E Hypnotic DREAM, experimentally 
induced hypnotic dreams are essentially of the same character as those 
occurring during sleep, but provide more reliable and objective evidence 
of the nature of the dream work than is possible in an analysis proper. 


Excerpts from this paper bearing on the question of methodology appear 
in this section. Other appropriate discussions appear in Chapters II and 
VII. 
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The two studies by = Freup repres€nted in this chapter illus- 
trate a method which received much attention in the literature for 1950, 
direct observation of children over a long period. The first of the papers, 
OBSERVATIONS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT (99) summarizes conclusions con- 
cerning psychoanalytic theories of development derived from a five-year 
period of observation at the Hampstead Nurseries. From the standpoint 
of methodology, it is sufficient simply to call attention to the procedure 
itself, an extended summary of the paper appearing in Chapter II. 


The second paper, also based on a direct observational study, is of 
a more uniquely specialized nature. “Experiments” produced by fate 
furnish a means, not only of revealing phenomena specific for certain ab- 
normal life situations, but for eliciting valuable new data which, particu- 
larly in the hands of Anna Freud, have led to verifications and modifica- 
tions of psychoanalytic theory. Such an “experiment,” brought about by 
the catastrophic disruptions of family life and the enforced herding of 
orphaned children into concentration camps during World War II, is 
the subject of a paper by ANNA Freup AND Sornie DANN (100), entitled 
An EXPERIMENT IN Group UPBRINGING. The following summary is an 
excerpt bearing upon the question of methodology, a full account appear- 
ing in Chapter IV. 

The six young children involved in the experiment, three of each 
sex, ranging in age from three years to three years and ten months when 
they first came under observation by the authors, lost their parents shortly 
after birth, at the hands of the Nazis. They were shuttled from one refuge 
to another until they arrived at a concentration camp (Terezsin) between 
the ages of six and twelve months. Here they were medically supervised 
and cared for on a ward by adult inmates of the camp, themselves under- 
nourished and overworked. After two to three years of such existence, 
marked by continuous deprivation of all gratifications, they arrived, after 
a series of transfers, at a private country home. Here they were cared for 
and observed by workers trained at the Hampstead Nurseries in London. 

“Experiments” of this nature, remarks Anna Freud, accentuate the 
effects of certain factors in a child’s life because of the absence or exag- 
Zeration of certain factors—the absence of a mother or parent relation- 
ship, the marked accentuation of community relationship, and the severe 
deprivation in satisfaction of all needs. Such “experiments” are hardly 
likely to satisfy experimental psychologists—they lack the neatness and 
Clrcumscription of a laboratory experiment. It is impossible to isolate 
the variables mentioned above, nor can the experiment be varied. Fur- 
thermore, it was not possible to obtain more than the most meagre in- 
formation concerning the early history of the children. Thus, Anna 

reud claims no exactness for such experiments, nor does she feel that 
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they offer material for sfatistical consideratipn. Nevertheless, by this 
means it is possible to obtain impressions which offer confirmation or 
refutations of psychaanalytic theories concerning infantile development, 


which may then be subjected to testing in detailed analysis of individual 
cases. 


CONCLUSION 


There has been a growing tendency in recent years to subject psycho- 
analytical theory to the tests of experir 


ment, direct observation and sta- 
tistical consideration. Two symposia, which appeared in 1951, attempted 
to summarize work done in this field, and a few articles took up various 
aspects of this problem. The extreme difficulties and limitations of the 
various methods of confirmation or refutation are well recognized. ‘There 
is general agreement that the methods applicable to the physical sciences, 
when brought to bear on psychological theories, are sterile in their re- 
sults. One writer enumerates criteria more suitable for the psychological 
and social sciences. There is general agreement that a wide background 
in the sciences and a coérdination of research among psychoanalysts, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists and workers in allied fields is essential. Another 
writer, summarizing experimental work 
a period of several decades, finds it ‘ 


hope for making it “respectable” by the sh 


ade by a father on his own 
d policy of the Survey, the editors 
: ; attention to the fact that no mention 
is made in the Symposia of the extensi 


that of “exper 
r and, according to the au promises to provide a means of 
confirming or refuting psychoanalyti i 
jected to testing in individual cases 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES IN DEVELOPMENT 
Instinctual Drives — Ego 


NATHANIEL ROSS, M.D. 


Research into early phases of development, which was so prominent 
in the literature of 1950, continues to preoccupy psychoanalysts during 
1951, and while the study of the ego attracts a large measure of attention, 
we find considerably more research devoted to the instinctual phases as 
such. Several papers subject specific classic psychoanalytic theories of 
development to criticism, on both a theoretical and an observational 
basis. Problems concerning anxiety and aggression are the subject of 
study, and latency and adolescence receive more attention than in 1950. 
Absent, however, is 1950's preoccupation with female development, while 
senescence, which was neglected in 1950, is the subject of one article. 
While the general classification remains essentially similar to that of 
1950, the subclassification under “Specific Aspects of Development” dif- 
fers to some extent. 

The general classification is as follows: 


I. General Considerations 
II. Specific Aspects of Development 


In the latter category, we may subsume the following headings: 


1. Infancy and Early Childhood 
A. Ego Development 

B. Studies of Instinctual Drives 
The Latency Period 
Adolescence 

Maturity 

. Senescence 


gt ge be 
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the one by Anna Freud summarizes 


Of the five papers in this group, 
n upon psycho- 


the impact of direct longitudinal observations of childre 
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analytic theories of develojiment, in a highly getailed manner, and pro- 
duces both confirmations and modifications of such theories. The other 
describes the development of object relationships of a speci 
absence of parents. There is a contribution by Eidelberg concerned with 
the relationship between instinct gratification and happiness. Another 
paper by Harris approaches the problem of failures in m 
examining correlations between certain typical 
cific types of personality, while the 
in a contribution by Berg. 


al type in the 


aturation by 
anxiety dreams and spe- 
general subject of anxiety is taken up 


Correlations between direct observations on children and existing 
theories of development have been the subject of active interest for some 
time, and the Chapter on Development in the Survey of 1950 contains 
much material of this type. In 1951 Anna FREUD (99), in OBSERVATIONS 
ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT, describes the impact of such observations, con- 
tinued over a period of five years, at the Hampstead Nurseries in Lon- 


don. As a result of such observations, she offers certain confirmations and 
alterations of classic psychoanalytic theories which are described in detail 
in Chapter II. 


Contrary to the prevailing impression 
ships may develop in children in the 
substitutes. This is described in An 
by ANNA FREUD AND Sorne D 

The “experiment” a 
ish orphans raised togeth 
Bank) for a period of ab 


tion 
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activities for the group hon time to time, fhere was no leader as such. 
Instead there was an unusual sensitivity to and identification with each 
other, so that the group would suit its activities ® the needs of one or 
another of the children. There was an almost complete absence of jeal- 
ousy, rivalry, competition and possessiveness. Instead there was a marked 
emotional dependence on each other, with unusual warmth and affection 
for each other. They spontaneously showed things, took turns, insisted 
they each receive alike; they were concerned about each other’s health 
and safety and assisted one another constantly. Although the warm, posi- 
tive reaction extended to all the members of the group, some of the 
children at times showed preference or antipathy toward one or another 
child in the group. With one exception, the children did not hurt or 
attack each other in the first months. The only aggressiveness they showed 
in the group was verbal and they quarreled endlessly, mostly without 
visible provocation. The children on their arrival showed a strong and 
uncontrolled aggression toward the adults, but in an impersonal way as 
though they were reacting defensively against a hostile environment. At 
first, this aggressive behavior was quite infantile, later it changed to the 
usual verbal aggressiveness of children between three and four. 

After a few months, the children made their first positive approaches 
to the adults. These were made on the basis of their group feelings and 
differed in quality from the usual demanding, possessive behavior, which 
young children show toward their mother or mother substitutes. It was 
evident the children had ceased to regard the adults as outsiders and 
now included them in the group; i.e., they treated the adults in the same 
way they treated each other—by sharing, by consideration, by being sen- 
sitive to their needs and by identifying with them. 

Several weeks after their arrival at the nursery, the children showed 
the first signs of personal attachments to adults, superimposed upon and 
existing simultaneously with the relationships based on community 
feelings. These new attachments showed many of the qualities young 
children show in their relationship to their mother—such as possessive- 
ness—but they lacked the intensity found in other children, and in no 
Way reached the strength of their ties to each other. It was as though the 
children went through the motion of mother relationship but (except 
for one child who previously had a relationship with a mother substitute) 
Without the full libidinal cathexis of the objects they had chosen for the 
Purpose. 

Of interest were the attitudes displayed by the children in relation to 
the basic activities of life, especially those relating to libidinal develop- 
ment. As would be expected from children such as these who had expe- 
rienced the severest deprivations, they fell back on their own bodies to 
find comfort and gratification. Oral-erotic gratification, therefore, per- 
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sisted with each child in one*form or another. All of them were Ta 
thumb suckers and several used other objects to suck. pow hee = 
appeared to be direcly proportional to the instability of their o ps 
relationships, for it subsided somewhat as they felt more secure at me 
nursery, but became excessive again at the end of the year when they 
knew they had to leave. Two of the children, in i 
showed other autoerotic behavior. One girl scratched rhythmically tll 
the blood came. One boy had compulsive 


masturbation which seemed 
related to oral drives and which alternated with periods of excessive 
sucking. 


addition to sucking, 


As would be expected, these children who had been so deprived in 
obtaining gratification during the oral phase, were all bad caters. Their 
conflicts over oral gratification were displayed onto other things—the 
seating arrangements, the tableware, etc. 


Although all the children had successfully completed toilet training 
while in the Ward for Motherless Children in the concentr 
the subsequent changes the 


undoing of their toilet trai 


ation camp, 
y went through caused a partial or complete 
ning. 

In children who had been so restricted in the first ye 
lives, it was to be expected that th 

norm in ego attitudes. When the 


ars of their 
€y would show deviations from the 
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They all showed some of the usual transient individual a 
to underlying conflicts—fear of th 
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etc.—but, surprisingly edlough, these commén forms of anxiety were no 
more noticeable in these children than in those raised in normal circum- 
stances. It was thought their group relationship Kelped them withstand 
anxiety despite their marked lack of security in other respects. 

The children learned English rapidly and with surprisingly little 
difficulty. They were concerned when they saw that the differences in 
their speed of learning caused differences between them where there had 
been unity before. By the time they had been in the nursery for ten 
months, they had learned English and with the adaptation to the new 
language, the children had made a decisive step toward a break with their 
past, which now disappeared completely from their consciousness. 

In conclusion, the authors feel that while the observations made 
during this “experiment in group upbringing” cannot offer a basis for 
statistical or other exact considerations, they did help to “create impres- 
sions which cither confirm or refute the analyst's assumptions concerning 
infantile development.” Thus, it was felt that the observations confirmed 
the analytic theory concerning the development of sibling relationship. 
These children showed a warmth and spontaneity toward each other 
which is unheard of in ordinary relationship between young contem- 
poraries. Being completely without parents had deprived them of any 
parental image to which their earliest libidinal strivings might have been 
attached. “Consequently, their companions of the same age were their 
real love objects and their libidinal relations with them were of a direct 
nature, not merely the products of laborious reaction formation and 
defenses against hostility.” Later, this was continued when some of the 
children developed positive libidinal attachments to adults, then the 
other children became enemies and rivals instead of friends and love 
objects. 

The high degree of identification, together with the attitude of help- 
fulness and coöperation those children showed, was felt to be similar to 
that reported in twins. ; 

Finally, the authors point out that although these children were 
completely deprived of any relationship to the mother during the oral 
Phase, they did not show any of the manifestations—deficiency, delin- 
quency or psychosis—that are frequently thought to be caused by such 
deprivation. They did show a heightened autoerotism and some, the 
beginning of neurotic symptoms. They had found an alternative place- 
Ment for their libido—to their companions and the group. On the 
Strength of this, they had retained a basically unharmed contact with 


o acquire a new language 


their envi wi ir ability t velop 
VL — tness their 1M 
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~and had been enabled to master some of their anxieties an! 
Normal social attitudes. 
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Lupwic EIDELBERG (75), in In Pursurr br Happiness, obviously 
accepting Freud’s differentiation between Eros and Thanatos, approaches 
the problem of instinct fusion by examining the human goal of 
happiness and instinct satisfaction from pleasure, and describes 
the development in the infant through his earliest contacts with 
the environment. Happiness, a function of the total personality, can be 
achieved only by the establishment of object relations in which both 
narcissistic and object libido are satisfied and the aggressive instinct is 
brought under control. In such object relations, identification with the 
object exists together with the capacity to remain external to it. 

The author develops his concepts of sexual and aggressive instinct 
fusions and describes how release of tension makes possible the expe- 
riencing of pleasure and happiness. He begins with a definition that 
happiness consists of the accumulation of pleasure and the avoidance of 
unpleasure. Pleasure is a conscious emotion experienced by the ego as- 
sociated with the discharge of instinct tension. It consists of two aspects, 
forepleasure, which is experienced while tension increases, a preparatory 
phase, and end pleasure, which results from the discharge of this tension. 
To contrast forepleasure with unpleasure, the author suggests that the 


former is either of a lower quality or of a different rhythm. Relieving 
unpleasure without experiencing pleasure is 


__ In the fetus physiological needs are satisfied by simple reflex action; 
it knows no pleasure. When the infant takes 


up its extrauterine existence, 
these needs cannot be satisfied in the same way; tension mounts, unpleas- 
ure appears, and the infant is driven to find some way to relieve Or 
ment. It is postulated that per- 
| casur to this body action. An experi- 
ment in eating is suggested in which various kinds of food are presented 
» food which is liked as well as disliked, food enclosed 


called instinct gratification. 
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satisfies it, it is capable offrepeating in fantasy both the stimulus and the 
satisfaction; the physiological now has a psychological counterpart. As 
psychological consciousness develops, the child bec mes capable of differ- 
entiating between the satisfactions available to him; some may be had 
freely, others have to be fought for, and still others are better left alone. 
Thus, one attempts to guarantee one’s mental pleasure which, in addition 
to satisfying sense organs and muscular apparatus, leads to the fuller 
experiencing of pleasure. 

Happiness appears to be the experiencing of pleasure, not as with 
food, but rather, with people. In overestimating the love object, we are 
subject to the reactions of the sense organs. Whereas with food pleasure 
was achieved by biting and incorporation, the child learns that with 
people it can get love only by keeping the person outside himself. It must 
relinquish the aggressive drive. By inner identification with the person, 
to feel what they feel, and by external identification, to become similar, 
the child approximates incorporation. Thus, the child experiences the 
feelings of the external person as well as those of itself, object as well 
as narcissistic libido is satisfied. This is the measure of happiness. 


A statistical study of individuals subject to two types of anxiety 
dreams—falling dreams and castration dreams—leads Irving D. Harris 
(121), in his paper CHARACTEROLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TYPICAL 
Anxirry DREAMS, to conclude that there is a general developmental 
failure in maturation in those who have falling dreams, while those who 
tend to have castration dreams function on a more advanced level, dis- 
playing a higher degree of individuation. From personality studies and 
historical data, he describes the former as revealing a strong fear of loss 
of maternal love and support, and presents certain speculations concern- 
ing the possible correlation between the resultant failure of maturation 
and the phenomenon of the falling dream. Falling sensations may be 
connected with the earliest proprioceptive sensations experienced in 
rocking and swinging in the maternal uterus. Postnatal failure to attain 
the sense of security and predictability experienced in utero through the 
Mediation of the proprioceptors may lead to regression from the extero- 
Ceptive system of functioning, which comes into play after birth, to the 
earlier way of experiencing the sense of position and movement. 

Another cause of maturational arrest in falling persons was suggested 
by the finding that of 174 selectees, who lost their mothers before the age 
Of six, 66 per cent had anxiety dreams of the predominantly falling type, 
Whereas of 206 in whom the separation from the mother occurred be- 
tween six and thirteen, only 31 per cent had predominantly falling 
dreams, the remainder in both groups reporting predominantly anxiety 
dreams of the type of being attacked. 
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In reflecting on the implications of this dea, it is emphasized that, 
whereas predominance of one or the other type of dream in a particular 
individual may reflect earlier or later stages of ego maturation, the stage 
reached may be less important for psychic health than the degree of 
psychosocial integration achieved by means of this ego state. Thus, 
extremes of internalization or externalization would lead to psychic 
problems. It might be better to think in term 


individuation with the falling persons on one side of optimum and 
attacked persons on the other. 


There may also be differences among the tw 
object relations. The falling person may use o 
the self and needs to preserve them by denying 
The attacked person, on the other h 
a freer way since his sense of re 
and he can thus be critical of 
this paper will be found in 


s of optimum degrees of 


© groups in the uses of 
bjects as completors of 
their negative qualities. 
and, may use object relationship in 
ality depends more on internalized objects, 


objects. The remainder of the summary of 
Chapter VII. 
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ATURE OF ANXIETY, by CHARLES 
BERG (15). Originally anxiety appears in the organism as a state of ten- 


yb 
can emerge into conscious 


While much of psychological theory is based on the concept of 
anxiety, few workers h 
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development is accompanied by anxiety. The degree of anxiety will 
naturally vary from imperceptible faintness, when the ego is in process 
of successfully coping with reality and removing frustrating obstacles of 
instinct gratification, to heightening tension when the ego is failing and 
frustration persisting. 

The antithesis suggested is not the familiar one of life instinct and 
death instinct, but one more in keeping with clinical experience, the 
antithesis between instinct gratification and anxiety. Anxiety appears 
when gratification is frustrated; through the frustration a reality factor, 
the ego, is born. So the ego is born and develops out of the pain of 
frustration, the desexualization of libidinal energy. The antithesis be- 
tween instinct and anxiety becomes the antithesis between id and ego. 

As the organism becomes more complex, the reactions of the primi- 
tive ego to external reality become more complicated by its having to 
turn its attention to states of instinct tension which would threaten its 
freedom from within. It may be torn between adapting reality to suit its 
instinct demands, and suppressing instinct demands when these would en- 
danger its relationship to reality. The problem is also complicated by the 
existence of the superego (introjected parents, together with the endo- 
psychic factor), which must also be placated in the course of ego adjust- 
ment. From this complex situation and the anxieties involved in it, the 
infinite material of psychopathology has been built up. = 

On the basis of these reflections, Berg suggests an amended definition 
of anxiety. Anxiety is a state of tension which arises in an organism in 
consequence of frustration of instinct gratification (cf. unneutralized 
chemicophysical metabolic changes), and subsequently in anticipation of 
this. It marks interruption of the operation of the pleasure principle and 
inauguration of the reality principle or ego. With the development of 
€go nuclei, anxiety may be regarded as basically an id tension = can 
emerge into consciousness directly, and also indirectly via tindiional 
Somatic discharge. After the development of psychic structure, aI ELY 
also arises in the ego as a danger signal in anticipation of ego frustration, 
Or overthrow, from three possible sources: (1) uncontrollable pressure of 
id tension; (2) reality danger; and (3) superego disapproval. Clinically, 
anxiety is commonly seen in consequence of erotic stimulation with rela- 
tively little relief, inhibited or inadequate orgasm often leaving some 
Undischarged tension. es > : iat 
i The first part of this definition is in keeping with Freud’s original 
idea that frustrated libido was transformed into anxiety; and the second 
Part corresponds to his later theory that anxiety arises in the ego as a 
signal of anticipated danger from the pressure of unrelieved id tension. 

he second aspect of anxiety, according to Berg, cannot appear until 
after the development of psychic structure. It therefore has little or noth- 
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ciéty, which B gards in 
wi a al nature of anxidt , which Berg regi 
ing to do with the fundamental y 


cture g in fact 
his article as predating the development of such structure and in fa 
is 
giving rise to it. 


II. SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


1. Infancy and Early Childhood 
A. Ego Development 


Of the four papers in this category, two are concerned with the 
earliest developmental phases of the ego. Kestenberg traces the difteren: 
tiation of the ego from the id and makes a distinction between the “essen- 
tial functions of the ego” and ego defenses, while Hendrick devotes his 
article to a study of the process of ego identification. The other two 
papers take up various aspects of the development of the sense of reality. 
Melitta Schmideberg describes in detail the animistic system of = 
infant, while Loewald, approaching the problem from the standpoint OE 
the role of the parents in stimulating the development of the sense 0 
reality, takes issue with Freud on the question of the predominant role 


of the father as a hostile force in shaping the sense of reality. Instead, 


he postulates an ambivalent attitude in the infant toward each parent, 
and presents his views concernin 


g the impact of this phenomenon on the 
sense of reality. 


In an attempt to clarify the earliest ste 
Kestenberg, in a PANEL on PROBLEMS OF EARLY Eco DEVELOPMENT (192), 
under the chairmanship of Margaret S. Mahler and reported by Maurice 
Friend, presented speculations regarding the differentiation of the ego 
from the id as the result of interaction between the latter and demands 
of reality. Differentiating between “the essential ego functions,” which 
she assumed to be derived from “pl 
the formation of ego defenses, bas 
stimuli, she presented the views out 


ment of such functions and defenses 


ps in ego development, Judith 


developing out of the protectiy 
secondary process. She assumes t 
reached by the second year, w 
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have become ego tools. Defenses prior to this stage are termed prestages 
of defense. ; 

A partial breakdown of the synthetic functioiis of the ego, in addi- 
tion to ego signals of danger, is necessary for defense mechanism forma- 
tion. Where there are only danger signals, essential ego functions repre- 
senting compromise between reality demands and id demands operate. 
In the prestages of defense the tendency is to sacrifice reality demands; 
in the mature defense mechanisms there is frequently a sacrifice of id 
demands. The essential ego functions are flexible and highly integrated, 
while ego defense mechanisms are nondiscriminating and determined by 
inner demands. This rigidity is useful in dealing with intense changes 
in the instinctual economy but fails where reality entails extensive 
adaptation. 

Kestenberg explored this borderland between ego and id from the 
point of view of child analysis. Pleasant awaiting in the infant is the 
first-achieved solution between id and reality demands, and is the founda- 
tion of essential ego functions. The foundation of the defensive ego 
function begins with withdrawal from unpleasant stimuli. This develops 
further into negative hallucination, positive hallucination, denial and 
repression. Essential and defensive ego functions interreact. For example, 
out of denial there develops negation, double negation and finally 
affirmation concepts. An example of this was seen in a child who wanted 
water: “I do not want not to have water now.” 

Kestenberg then described the development of pleasure according 
to the reality principle and further differentiation of the ego. Once there 
is a differentiation of pleasure into forepleasure and end pleasure, reality 
demands tend to heighten experimentation with time and space concepts 
in the forepleasure period. Because experimentation with time and space, 
Such as in grasping, leads at times to end pleasure, there develops an 
Overvaluation of sensations, movement and thought, characterizing ideas 
of magical omnipotence. The positive and negative hallucinations con- 
tinually reinforce this, and at the same time serve to perpetuate experi- 
mentation and ego differentiation. 

In the course of time the forepleasure period is prolonged and appar- 
€ntly becomes independent of end pleasure, and the child begins to ap 
In the play period, the child develops essential ego functions nde p 
turn are used for defensive purposes in danger situations. The devel ra 
Ment of the ego in the play period is, however, stimulated by the eons 
frustrating situations which called for a defense. Where total or Pe on 
frustrating withdrawal from unpleasant stimuli is ee a E oes 

allucinations occur, i.e., shutting out visual reality while baste itself 
Wide open. This is a precursor of the denial canton Se nape 
N€cessitates a negation-symbol development first in gesture, 
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Acceptance of pleasurable feality does not neéessitate symbol develop- 
ment. T} 


he negation concepts can be experimented with in play activities 
and obtain affirmatiot by use of double negation. There is, then, devel- 
oped the concept of contradiction in the ego, and lying rather than denial 
is observed. Forgetting and repression evolve from denial and lying as 
more mature defenses in dealing with displeasure. Acceptance and rejec- 
tion are modeled after the earlier positive and negative hallucinations 
and become tools for the body scheme. When body boundaries are estab- 
lished, acceptance and rejection patterns can be utilized in the defense 
mechanisms of introjection and projection. 


The methods of the primary process, such as condensation, displace- 
ment and symbolization are used in the development of the secondary 
process. The difference in their use, however 


process these mechanisms become 
Thus, it seems, according 
and models for re 


, is that in the secondary 
specifically bound to time and space. 
to Kestenberg, that the ego borrows both energy 
actions from the id, and uses time and space concepts 
to modify id strivings. The birth experience may be directly responsible 
for the development of a protective id layer out of which the ego develops. 

Greenacre, in her discussion, emphasized the inherited embryonic 
potential ego functions which develop as part of the maturational proc- 


ess. The id functions are more a matter of the soma and contrast strik- 
ingly in that maturation plays a minor part. 


Hartmann emphasized that the ego was to be considered more inde- 
pendent of the id drives than Kest 


enberg assumed. He reiterated the 
principle of autonomy of the ego. He felt that it was not useful to 
attempt to determine whether something was transmitted by the id or by 
the ego. He also emphasized the view that the ego is in constant and 
intimate contact with the body, and is evident in all body functions. 
Later, there is increasing control 


of the body apparatus, and finally, a 
reactive attitude of the ego to the body as self-perception. 


; ; -e., the image of the mother 
organized from the infant’s per 


only partial, i.e., they do not 
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certain characteristic responses and mannefisms. Through these early 
identifications the analogically determined, Meie simple “partial 
ego functions” (sucking, grasping, smiling, etc.) arë modified in response 
to and imitation of objects in the environment into the lasting patterns of 
mature and intellectual expression. Developmental impairment of these 
early partial identifications may lead to serious defects in the structure 
of the ego which hinder the individual's capacity to solve certain conflicts 
in a normal and even in a psychoneurotic way. 

This paper develops previous studies by this author of defects in 
functions, usually considered components of the ego, which are apparent 
in psychoses and in several nonpsychotic character types. These studies 
suggest that these “ego-defect neuroses” originate in impairment of the 
early development of executant ego functions. The hypothesis has been 
advanced that the more complex functions of the mature ego are acquired 
by the synthesis of simpler “partial ego functions” (such as sucking, 
ocular fixation, grasping, vocalizing), which appear in sequence as each 
becomes physiologically possible; that the repetition compulsion observed 
in older children and adults is a perpetuation of the need to practice 
repetitively each partial function until it has been learned and adapted 
to a variety of tasks; and that the need to use these functions effectively 
is productive of pleasure (“work principle”), an observation which other- 
wise cannot be explained entirely by the theory of libidinal and aggressive 
drives and the pleasure and reality principles. 

The present paper explores some of the ways in which the primitive 
compulsion to use early stereotyped executant “partial functions” is 
modified by the imitation of other people and lasting identification with 
some of their motor and intellectual patterns. Such “ego identifications” 
occur at levels of development which antedate the highly integrated ego 
which is capable of repression, reality testing, and the subordination of 
instinctual needs to guilt, and therefore precede ontogenetically the kind 
of identification which Freud described in elucidating the development 
of the superego. These earlier ego identifications are responses to the 
like another—rather than wishes to be the object 
in some way. They result from a two-person (“diadic”) relationship 
rather than an oedipal triangle, and involve partial rather than total 
object cathexes. They are also to be distinguished from “symptomatic,” 
“transient,” and “rudimentary” identifications and also from simple 
“imitations” of another's act, which do not necessarily lead to a perma- 
nent manner of functioning. The fact is emphasized that “identifications” 
are highly complex processes effecting the development of modes of func- 
tioning in a permanent way, rather than single mental events, such as 


fantasies of “introjecting.” 
At what period of developmen 


wish to do something 


t do such identifications become a 
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factor in patterning executant functions? This is not the same as the 


ion: whe artial executant functions arise? The latter are 
question: when do 
physiologically deter 


ined and already apparent in such phenomena as 
i i z cati afte ems probz rom 
sucking at birth and ocular fixation soon after. It seems probable f 


the knowledge available that identifications are always initiated by am- 
bivalent emotional responses to a love object defined as the libidinal 
cathexis of a mental image of the external object. We assume that con- 
scious mental experience antedates this and is primarily sensory percep- 
tion of inner and outer stimuli, without discrimination of an outer 
source of pleasure and pain. As there can be no emotion of love or hate, 
no subjective need of an object before an object is mentally represented, 
love of a source of pleasure experienced as external must, therefore, 
become a mental experience when the baby has 
sensations and perceptions of the mother's prese 
thermal, kinesthetic, etc. These will the 
thesized images of the external object. 
experienced need for the return of thes 


associated pleasurable 
nce—visual, auditory, 
n constitute rudimentary, unsyn- 
Love will emerge as a mentally 


e images which have aian 
accompanied sensory pleasure, and hate will arise from the absence o 
the source of these ima 


ges when a need for externally stimulated pleasur- 
able sensations arises. The need to restore such fragmentary perceptions 
of mother is, therefore, rudimentary love of mother, and its attainment 
is the essential condition for the initiation of an identification process. 


in animistic terms, depends 


opled by all-powerful giants, 
; ths, fai , and psycho- 
neurotic and schizo i y airy tales, and psy 


—e 
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parent. With regard to the mother, there exists a positive libidinal atti- 
tude based on primary narcissism and a negative gne based on the fear 
of being sucked back into the womb. Toward the father, the positive 
attitude, based on identification in the preoedipal period serves as a 
defense against being sucked into the womb, while the negative one is 
based on the fear of castration. For a full discussion of the relationship 
between ego development and the sense of reality, based on these postu- 
lates, the reader is referred to Chapter V, which contains a complete 


summary of this paper. 


B. Studies of Instinctual Drives 

By way of contrast with Volume I of the Survey, the literature for 
1951 is replete with articles devoted to specific instinctual phases. To be 
sure, the role of the ego is not overlooked, but the concern expressed by 
a number of analysts over the relative neglect of instinctual drives may 
be somewhat allayed by what may be a precursor of a revival of interest 
in the instinctual drives, much as the dream again seems to have come 
into its own. There are a dozen papers in this group, running the gamut 
of research from the earliest autoerotic manifestations to the phallic 
phase. Not only is libido discussed, but studies of aggression are repre- 
sented. Papers on the anal phase, recently relatively neglected, also 
appear, while a survey on masturbation presents this subject in historical 
perspective. 

More specifically, this section contains articles on early autoerotic 
activity, the effects of both excessive oral indulgence and deprivation 
upon development, the effect of anality upon character, the effects of 
strong orality upon the phallic phase, masturbation, and aggression. 


In a study of the earliest phases of autoerotic activity, SOME Com- 
MENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON EARLY AUTOEROTIC ACTIVITIES, Ernst Kris 
(146) traces the steps in ego development by means of which such activity 
is mediated and describes a variety of vicissitudes through which such 
development may be impeded. 

The psychoanalytic approach to observations of early autoerotic 
behavior is bound to relate these activities to various aspects of the child’s 
maturation and development: the presence of mouth movements in the 
fetus and neonate before contact with the breast demonstrates the exist- 
ence of a physiologic reflex mechanism which satisfies a need stimulated 
from within. After feeding this activity becomes increasingly colored by 
experiences with the mother. At about three months a definite change 
occurs in relation to need satisfaction, which is a step in ego develop- 
ment: the infant learns to anticipate and at times wait for the imminent 
feeding situation. We assume that this occurs through a merging of the 
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sensory experience of oral “activity with a recall of the need-satisfying 
situation, including ghe experience of being handled. The autoerotic 
activity of thumb sucking can then be viewed as having acquired the 
dimension of an active repetition of the passively experienced—a taking 
over from the mother. This shift from dependence to independence is a 
general principle of ego development in its relation to the mechanism 
of identification. This is clearly synchronized with the growing capacity 
for purposeful motor activity. Metapsychologically, we assume the mouth 
to have been invested with large quantities of libido and aggression. The 
emancipation of the hand from the mouth in hand-mouth contact facili- 
tates the redistribution of energy, which then invests the whole body and 
leads to further differentiation between the self and the environment and 
further development of the ego as an (autonomous) organization. 
According to Spitz and Wolf, during the latter part of the first year, 
satisfaction from genital play appears to be dependent on satisfactory 
maternal affection, while a paucity of autoerotic practices appears in 
cases of extreme emotional deprivation. This transfer from general affec- 


tion to the genital zone is a further instance of self-activity replacing 
what is passively experienced as pleasurable through bodily contact with 
the mother. The main limita i 


tion of observation lies in the fact that it is 
not the activity itself but the fantasy content which is of decisive 


Importance. Freud stated that when the infant replaces the breast 


by part of himself, his oral impulse becomes autoerotic. If we add 
to this the shift from passivity to activity, 


z eee we see that even during auto- 
erotic activity the need remains for the original object relationship. This 
can be illustrated by the reconstructed fantasies of boys during the phallic 
phase, which shows them to have in common the sexual aim of being 
handled by the mother, We may assume that within each phase of devel- 
opment the distribution of activity and passivity fluctuates and that the 
passive trend Feed ple mt flies gel meanmg GF ve 
aud eves are me fren by Freud. But, whatever phallic conflicts 
simultaneously pr : 7, sa wish to be handled by the mother, it is 
sivity, the period of total desena Ent o£ the earliest preoedipal pas- 


; other. 
Excessive autoer Sa 
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between self and object is established by identification. The concept of 
the temporary use of such regressive shifting of cathexes for the purpose 
of problem solving is in full agreement with current views on ego func- 
tions (Hartmann). It is not the isolated mechanism but the context in 
which it occurs that decides its meaning. 

A contrasting example is seen in the case of John I. (cf. pp. 280-281), 
a three-year-old “atypical” child whose only object relationship was with 
his mother whom he used solely to enhance his autoerotic gratification. 
This illustrates the fact that in cases where a normal object relationship 

_ has not developed, a sexual relationship can still survive. Similar, though 
less exclusive, instances are seen in some schizoid individuals. Usually 
such substitution of object by autoerotic activity was viewed as narcis- 
sistic. Hartmann pointed out that in such cases we should speak of an 
investment of the self. In infancy, we assume such shifts to occur fre- | 
quently. Later, part remains invested in the self, part in the object and 
part is “neutralized” and used as permanent cathexis of the ego as an 
(autonomous) organization. John never reached this stage of ego develop- 
ment. We assume a deficit of neutralized psychic energy—the absence of 
(secondary) ego autonomy. In John’s case, self and object are related to 
each other by constant shifts of nonneutralized libido and aggression. 

A study of the control of rhythmical automatic motor discharges, 
especially in relation to autoerotic activity, permits us to observe another 
aspect of the development of ego autonomy. The most conspicuous rhyth- 
mical autoerotic activity of infancy is rocking. Its frequency lessens after 
the child has achieved coérdinated motor activity in new areas, especially 
walking. The occurrence of rocking as a reaction to frustration is well 
established. Similar rhythmical activity is seen to disrupt constructive 
play in response to a frustrating experience. In some children such rhyth- 
mical movements lead to genital stimulation. Here the regressive char- 
acter of the rhythm can be viewed as a sexualization, which in other 
activities—problem solving and organized play—has to some extent been 
neutralized. During the fourth year such regression becomes less obvious 
and autoerotic and other activities become better differentiated from 
each other. In the psychotic child, this separation has not occurred and 
frustration in purposeful activity leads to uncontrolled rhythmical dis- 
charge of a sexual or ageressive nature. This is what is meant by lack of 
neutralization. The ego is unorganized, and the disturbance can be de- 
scribed in terms of the lack of cathexis with which it is endowed. A 
further application of these concepts can be made to the problem of 
Compulsive masturbation in children and adults. Here we usually find 
resentment against love objects turned into self-destructiveness. In so far 
as autoerotic activities, under special conditions, impede normal develop- 
Ment, we have pointed to the dangers inherent in the withdrawal of libido 


+ 
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from the world, which leads to excessive narcissistic cathexis of the self. 
Only recently have -we become aware of the parallel danger in the 
cathexis of the self with aggression. Hartmann suggested that neutralized 
aggression is mobilized for the purpose of anticathexis. A deficit of 
neutralized aggressive energy may therefore result in disturbances in the 
development of mechanisms of defense. Such defective development is 
typical of severe disturbances in childhood and important in most psy- 


choses and hence is related to a wide area of problems which invite 
further clarification. 


An ethnic study by WARNER MUENSTERBERGER (178), ORALITY AND 
DEPENDENCE—CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUTHERN CHINESE, is focused upon 
the effects of extreme oral indulgence in infancy. He concluded that such 
upbringing tended to produce passive, inhibited, orally fixated men with 
deep underlying fear and hostility toward the mother and profound con- 


cern over potency. This article is fully summarized in Ch 


apter XII, Sec- 
tion II. 


A study of the characterological effects of anal upbringing in a primi- 
tive culture is contributed by GEORGE DEVEREUX (61), in CULTURAL AND 
CHARACTEROLOGICAL TRAITS OF THE MOHAVE RELATED TO THE ANAL STAGE 
OF PsycHosexuaL DEVELOPMENT. The Mohave are extremely lenient to 
their children in this respect. As one would expect from psychoanalytic 
hypotheses, the author found few character traits which were rooted in 
reaction formations to the anal-expulsive phase. The fact that such traits 
occurred at all is accounted for by the author by inhibitions and fantasies 
which were stimulated not by external frustration but by infantile misin- 
terpretation of realities. While no contradiction to the classically con- 
firmed relationship between anality and subsequent character formation 
is implied, the author feels his findings are a challenge to the thesis that 
instinctual frustration is necessary to the development of educability and 


socialization. Chapter XII, Section II contains a complete summary of 
this article. 


A possible subtype of anal character, 
preoccupation with flatus, is described b 
CHILDHOOD ATTITUDES To 


related specifically to an early 
y Bruce R. MERRILL (170), in 


onstrate failure in their s 
show an admixture of or insatiability in their 


passive gratification. This article is fully 
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In RESPIRATORY INCORPORATION AND THE PHALLIC PHASE, PHYLLIS 
GREENACRE (112) describes in detail the manner in which preoedipal 
fantasies of respiratory incorporation merge into the phallic phase, 
Modify its manifestations, and are modified by it. Preoccupation with air, 
flatus, Passive motion, the effects of inspiration and expiration, shadow, 
light, ete, are now dealt with in speculative and conceptual ways, and 
With Specific reference to attempts to solve the mysteries of external 
reality. As a forestage to the formation of ideals, these phenomena of the 
Phallic phase contribute to the formation of the superego. Characteristic 
Symptom formations based on vicissitudes during the phallic phase, 
affected by preceding oral and respiratory-incorporative disturbances in 

“velopment, are illustrated by clinical material. The latter appears in 
Chapter vI, 

The phallic phase, especially when it follows a strong oral stage, 
Contributes in certain characteristic ways to symptom formation and to 
the Superego which is simultaneously in the process of crystallization, 
‘ae phallic phase is marked by a sense of inner power and of genital 
life, and an expansion of vitality without visible corporeal change. Be- 
Cause it overlaps the anal phase, the phallic period favors preoccupation 
With death as well as with life. The stool is dead, killed, relinquished. 

Nal Strivings, associated with the problems of muscle control and magic 
Power to offend, add to lively phallic or clitoral stirrings and give an 
Mcreased sense of power over life and death. Preoccupation with killing 
ana being killed follow, always influenced, however, by life experiences, 

, tis a time when the sense of smell plays a significant role, and when 
the air is important in mediating speech and vision. The oniga of pas- 
ae Motion, the awareness of wind and breeze, and the relationship to 
€XPiration of breath are encountered. The child becomes aware that in- 
SPiration makes him feel light, buoyant and powerful, while the air he 
€Xpels, like the airy representation of the stool, flatus, is lost. Flatus is 
a ca ghostly representation of the object, something to be experimented 
With and differentiated from stool, something which as pleasureful as 
well as Surprising. Shadow and substance is also investigated in the motes 

a sunbeam, and lights and reflections. Even though these discoveries 
bi Probably made earlier perhaps in the second year, they now take on 
‘Peculatiy 7 1 lue. Freed from concern exclusively with 
bo € and conceptual va ‘ e immersed in the i 

Y €xcretory functions, the child can kecon < ia 
Of his Stier y : ý degree, the positive and negative hallucinations 
of test Oundings. To a a A n p again but they are delimited by time 
anq Sba st two years are picke forest for the formation of ideals 

4 C€ orientation. It becomes a 
ich wil] miti dipal disappointment. As a more unusual turn, the 
Phal; BNR 1P haracter structure elements of the 
“ Phase may contribute to the char 
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uncanny, the weird, the ‘sense of telepathy and the predilection of 


religiosity. a 


Proceeding to the problem of masturbation, we find a paper by 
ANNIE Reicu (214), Tue Discussion or 1912 on MASTURBATION AND OUR 
PRESENT-DAy Views, which outlines the significant changes which have 
taken place in psychoanalytic theory concerning this subject since the 
symposium conducted forty-one years ago at the Vienna Psychoanalytic 
Society. In contrast to the older view that there were harmful organic as 
well as psychic effects of masturbation, the current consensus of opinion 
is that the symptoms which were classified earlier as “actual” are derived 
from psychic conflicts. At present, it is generally agreed, in accordance 
with the emergence of the concepts of structure and of the genesis of 
anxiety, that the pathogenicity of masturbation is a reflection of the ego's 
inability to achieve control or provide discharge. The older view was 
that excessive masturbation was pathogenic because the gratification it 
provided was inadequate. Nowadays excessive masturbation is regarded 
as a defense against anxiety, as self-destructive or as a genital discharge of 


pregenital drives. For a complete summary of this paper, the reader is 
referred to Chapter I. 


A practicing pediatrician, MILTON I. Levine (156), in PEDIATRIC OB- 
SERVATIONS ON MASTURBATION IN CHILDREN, furnishes a descriptive article 
pe various types of genital play in children from earliest infancy on, 
differentiating between genital play and masturbation, distinguishing the 
latter from the former as characterized by intensity, rhythmic activity, 
absorption and Occasionally orgasm. 

The earliest €rotogenic area is, of course, the mouth, followed at 
about five to six months of age by the ears. Rarely does a child of this 
‘age find his genitals. A considerable group begins various forms of rock- 
ing movements, which do not appear to be associated with genital stim- 
ulation. After six months of age, genital play becomes increasingly 
frequent. Most children, even through thirty months of age, indulge in 
this with a degree of satisfaction, but without excitement or increased 
stimulation, This is in sharp contrast to children who rock, often with 
great vigor and even tension, and are not easily distracted. But in some, 
genital Manipulation actually gives rise to typical orgasm prior to the 
age of three years. One might differentiate genital play, which is a sim- 
ple pleasurable handling of the sex organ, from real masturbation 


which a rhythmic form of activity takes place, 
absorption, 


, in 
often with intensity and 


_ A variety of masturbatory patterns is seen in older children. The 
inserti 


on of objects into the vagina is not uncommon in girls of seven and 
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eight and in many 


ses it appears to be self-taught. Although masturba- 
‘eran it is ssuonably increased during 
tion is a normal activity of children, it is unquestionably pei = = 
a me ER. 5 ae © are 
periods of emotional stress. However, both masturbation and roc Ing are 
extremely rare 


their anxiety, 
invariably 


among hospitalized children, in spite of the VCERA of 
The author describes a family of three girls, all of whom 
masturbated when overjoyed but rarely when Sahay. In 
the author's experience, almost all parents express a sense of some disap- 
Proval while watchin 


g their children masturbate, even if it only manifests 
itself in dive 


ring tactics which any child will recognize. 


A ree. papers. These emphasize the 
Studies of aggression comprise three a yo = Eas well 

role which aggression plays in neurosis; one is based on Bergler's 

known views 


R = Š — “he Nees e need for exp ain- 
, another, mn sharp contrast, challenges the z 
ing repressio 


n, guilt and hostility on any principle other = - prar 
g: E oro > 7 o “i 
of reality, ie, the effects of the external eny ironment, while the thirc 
; naii p ` aS . 

critici alistic theory of instincts. 

&iticizes the need for a dualistic theory o , ee _ 
Subscribing to the view that the aggressive drive is a specific biologic 
sci i GRESS AND NEUROSIS, asserts, 

endowment,” Emitio SERVADIO (234), in AGG SSION — paapehenana 

furthermore, that it is of chief importance in the ro o aor rome 

He proceeds to give a developmental account of Gus ins oe a i i 

i rgler’s well-known con- 

with an illustrative case history, adhering to Bengle ae 7 

epts of pseudo ageression and a three-layered oni —_ a 

*uthor believes that the aggressive instinct fl apne Ë the = as 

frustration process, avoiding, however, a pT Whe ebe w. 

being too theoretical, and also refusing to deal with ate 2 

death instincts” in the Freudian sense. as , 
Servadio describes the development of the aggressive ae - 
i ; a zard. He tri 
child, from the early manifestations of the oral phase anwa ieat ~ 

to reconcile the views of Melanie Klein with TO par Pm z 

l : “tan `- 
tho lo and Bergler. He stresses the importance of Ber 
aa et Rada s rotic structure and of a “pseudo- 

Bler’s conception of a three-layered neuroti 1 r “need to suffer.” With 

aggressive defense,” which often conceals a d ao “masochist ee ae 

regard to the latter, he discriminates ra on x ae “masochistic position 
and the unconscious “need of being punishe 5 ii ; 
The author illustrates his thesis with the case ustory of a twenty- 
A ith a character neurosis in which ageres- 
th r r n with a g 
Tee-year-old married woma ee 
i ; re were prominent. She suffered from 

“ve phenomena of a reactive natu oe 

Explosive outbursts of temper, had been rather promiscuous after a first 

Marriage ended in divorce, and expressed in a hostile manner the inten- 

ti i i ffairs in order to avenge herself 

on of having extramarital affa a 

Second husband for his alleged infidelities. ai r , 
This patient had a paranoid obsessive mother and a promiscuous 

ather who gambled and kept his family in constant fear of financial 


upon her 
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disaster. At seven months ÖF age she had a terrible accident which left 
her face permanently mutilated and during childhood she had a number 
of surgical operations. Servadio believes th 
be the object of repeated aggressions and reacted by hating everybody 
and being unable to love anybody. She despised all men, including her 
husband, of whom she was very jealous, and whom she wished to control 
so that she could always have him at her disposal. She was determined 
to behave in a manner opposite to her mother, who was always at the 
mercy of her own husband, and was “foolishly” faithful to him. 

Analysis first revealed the unconscious homosexual basis of her 


jealousy, together with her revengeful casirating attitudes. The men with 
whom she attempted to have affairs 
probably bec 


at the patient felt herself to 


at this point proved to be impotent, 
ause of their unconscious awareness of her castrative attitude. 
Underlying these phallic manifestations were oral-incorporative 
wishes for the penis, which provoked further anxiety and a masochism 
based on libidinization of her early traumatic experiences. She constantly 
provoked suffering at the hands of men, a drive which the author con- 
siders more basic than her actual aggressions toward them. This maso- 
chism characterized her behavior in the transference situation. 

After these conflicts were analyzed, the patient (who had been con- 
vinced that she could not conceive) became pregnant. Her “triumphant” 
attitude toward this convinced the analyst that she had been able to 
emerge from the masochistic position, to defuse her libido from her 
aggression, to integrate her impulses with a reinforced ego, to make a 
successful identification with her mother, to soften the severity of her 
superego, and to strengthen her positive bonds with her husband. 

Servadio is convinced that in analytic treatment, it is es 
portant to pay attention to the phenomena of aggressivenes 
developmental levels, in order to avoid the risk 
ficial defense mechanism as masochism, 


pecially im- 
s at various 


of interpreting a super- 
or vice versa, 


io’s acceptance of Freud's 
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A sharply contrasting opinion on the natare and pee a Eee na 
is provided by ApeLame McF. Jouxsox (130), ay SOME So . i hel wee 
PECTS OF REPRESSION, Guir axb Hostiuiry. Th er a scale 
thropological data and direct and analytic Se | Seaham 
children to implement her view that guilt and hosei hace Correlatively 
the infant's incorporation of unresolved parental toatl : Ea Sreatal ana 
repression becomes an adaptive mechanism originating 1 io raced 
cultural influences which interfere with the development ti ` IL 
tive capacity of the ego. The paper is fully summarized in Chapter I. 


2. The Latency Period 
5 ; 3 sive scrutiny by two 
This phase of development is subjected to a Se J nak 
m y R (se a e 
authors prominent in the field of child analysis. eya third paper in 
believe in the inevitable occurrence of latency, and the bal 


a ee r who also aflirms 
this group, an anthropological study, is by an author wl 
this belief, 


Berra Bornstein (31), in ON LATENCY, ee ae 
the latency period by dividing it into two oari a e igorpan 
tween five and a half and eight, and a later one, SaR heoret- 
: spate asian i letail. Bornstein highlights some theoret 
puberty, describing each in full de . ildren during latency. Con- 
ical and clinical problems encountered in child ren c Ee tate Düring 
trary to expectations, the latency child does S TE o is experienced 
atency free association, because of its AEE SNS — n p the primary 
by the child as a threat to his ego organization, a return to fn d 
erego is being consolidated, 
Process, Not before prepuberty, when the sup s iste sale: 
can one expect compliance with the n pre <a 
For clinical purposes, latency may be divi iE to eight years of age, 
ater phase. In the first phase, from five a es nh against pre- 
defenses against genital impulses mingle with oa i ae ted b 
Genital impulses. Temporary regression to en fn ae it 
the ego to ward off genital impulses, but ae a l h . 
Own threats, leads in turn to reaction formation and Anga changes. 
Onflicts between the superego and drives, appearing vo the struggle 
Against masturbation, result in heightened saan ane daia biai 
ence is characteristic of early latency, even without goug on to the de- 
velopment of an obsessive neurosis. Alternating between obedience and 
rebellion, and unable to tolerate either inner guilt or outer criticism, the 
child in “ this intermediate stage of superego development” is forced into 
€fenses such as identification with the aggressor or projection of guilt, 
neither of which saves him from conflict. Rather than a neurosis-free pe- 


riod, behavior difficulties and neurotic symptoms are not uncommon in 
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this early latency period, even if the manifestations differ from those 
appearing earlier. Thus, early animal phobias 
anxiety and fear of déath occurs inste 
symptom of insomnia frequently 


are replaced by separation 
ad of open castration fear. Also, the 


appears. 
The prognosis for treatment seems better in early 


other times. The child, often conscious of his distress 
against both id and superego, is more amenable to treatment. Moreover, 
the fluid state of the libido and malleability of the superego at this time 


augur well for the child, especially since the ego is not yet completely 
crippled by neurotic defenses, 


In the second period of latency the situ 
sexual demands are less cl 
is better able to cope with 
by his peers and by adul 
omnipotence subsides, 
tinues, the better consol 
fications in re 


latency than at 
, and in rebellion 


ation is different. Because 
amoring and the superego is less rigid, the ego 
à reality and the child is ready to be influenced 
ts other than his parents. The parental aura of 


Although the struggle with masturbation con- 
idation of ego defenses 


ality make the older child less aw 


and more plentiful grati- 
if he is burdened by char 


are of his suffering. Even 


acter disturbances, ego restrictions or slight 
obsessive symptoms, these symptoms become ego-syntonic. What he fears 


is a disturbance of his precarious equilibrium. The distrust of and enmity 
toward the analyst is, therefore, inevitable. 


In the treatment of the laten 
against masturbation should be tr 


hrough. The 
drawings and stories, 
nt, do not furnish ma- 
Id not be used for the 
ing stones toward the 


tates this approach by 
daydream in which the 


dream the child reverses 


mechanism of reversal at 
, the therapist could be certain that an i 


potentialities, 
cy, not only the neurotic ones, use their free 


lopment. It is, therefore, Particularly important 
althy character formation. In analysis during 


and those which inter- 
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In A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOANALYTIC KNOWLEDGE OF THE 

Latency PERIOD, Epirn BuXBAUM (42) points out that the child requires 
certain defenses for normal development at the ltency period. The in- 
Stincts must be curbed, but a normal balance should be brought about 
between the ego and superego; it is especially important that the balance 
be not too much in favor of the superego. The latency period is described 
by different authors as being distinguished by the increasing strength of 
the ego. While the oedipus complex declines, the superego consolidates 
itself and the instinctual drives diminish. The child becomes more able 
to recognize and adapt himself to reality, and his ability to sublimate 
Is Increased. 
_ The questions raised are: What causes the recession of oedipal feel- 
Ings; is it a general occurrence? What defense mechanisms develop in 
this particular period? How far are they normal? When do they become 
pathogenic or pathologic? 

A case of a stuttering boy, age eight, is presented in some detail as 
@ Starting point for the discussion. The analysis of two years’ duration 
may be described in three phases: 

(1) The introductory period: the patient learns to recognize his 
forbidden instinctual drives with the help of play therapy, while the 
analyst stands by in a supportive role. 

(2) The patient expresses his fantasies and feelings in words; the 
analyst is used as a projection of his thoughts and feelings, assuming the 
eee a mediator between the patient and his parents—ultimately be- 

us Instincts and his superego. 

sage | aian moderates the demands of his superego, learns to 
UIE P hor control his aggressive and sexual feelings. He identifies 

analyst and becomes independent of her. 
of Monsi pi of stuttering was resolved analytically; a short period 
ald to iad was offered toward the end of treatment as a technical 
tween eee -> The symptom is considered as a compromise be- 
patient roto hice forces and instincts breaking through. The 
Sactlon foe pted primarily to repress his aggressive and sexual drives. 
Sthielietien oe obsessive and compulsive mechanisms, and intel- 

n were used as defenses in order to sustain the repression. 

chats pei pig i. from a neurotic symptom is compared to 
ana: uliculties are caused by Jack of instinctual control. When 
a o develop some defensive mechanisms, their ability to 


ada Dt vi 
Pt themselves to society and reality increases. In the same way, “nor- 


Mal” op: 

c f E i i 

r hil dren need the help of education in order to repress to some 
At their instinctual 


areas, demands in both the preoedipal and oedipal 


The latency period is most distinguished by the growing importance 
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of the ego. As Anna Freud says, “While the sex drives remain latent 
(latency period) the ego assumes superiority, directs the actions of the 
child, establishes the Peality principle and effects the first real adaptation 
to the exigencies of the outside world.” The superego becomes firmly 
established. The ego learns to cope with sexual and aggressive drives 
and with the superego demands by building defenses which permit the 
child to function within their limits. If these defenses are too weak, the 
child is swamped by instinctual forces and is given to impulsive acting 
out; if the defenses are too rigid, the child is inhibited in acting. The 
child who acts out—who follows his every impulse, is unable to wait or 
to tolerate tension—is therefore unable to concentrate or to make an 
effort. His learning abilities cannot be used; his relationships to people 
are unstable, again because he cannot tolerate tension or frustration; 
he is poorly adapted to society and reality. The child whose defenses are 
too rigid is able to apply himself, but his efficiency is limited since most 


of his efforts are used for keeping up his defenses; his relations to people 
are steady but unsatisfactory. 


Like certain other author 


: s, Buxbaum does not believe the latency 
period to be an inevitable phas 


e of development. 


GEORGE DEVEREUX (68), in THE PRIMAL SCENE AND JUVENILE HETERO- 
SEXUALITY IN Monave Society, reaffirms his view that the latency period 
is not inevitable in the course of human development. Among the Mo- 
have sexual upbringing is lenient and the primal scene is easily and in- 
deed permissively accessible. The parents dis 
own sexual behavior as is evident b 
morning after a sexual experience. 
primal scene is not traumatic, but i 
because of the absence of gui 


play no guilt about their 


s a complete Summary of this 
paper. 


3. Adolescence 
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VIEW OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO A PsYCHOANALYWG THEORY OF ADOLESCENCE, 
reviews contributions made to this field by various authors, and offers a 
comprehensive schema of his own. He describes the goals of genital pri- 
macy and the achievement of nonincestuous object relations, making 
psychodynamic differentiations between adolescence and earlier phases 
of development, emphasizing the salient facts that the ego now has ca- 
Pacities beyond those of childhood and that sexual excitement may now 
be discharged through the genital apparatus. He discusses the prominent 
defenses of asceticism and intellectualization, the striving for creativity 
and the problems raised by masturbation. Furthermore, he takes up the 
Vicissitudes of ego functioning during this period, which is characterized 
by an intense narcissistic cathexis. From the technical standpoint, the 
Upsurge of instinctual demands and the instability of the ego in the 
adolescent have posed special technical problems, and Spiegel suggests 
Modification of the classic analytic technique in dealing with them. 

In the development of the mature human psyche, adolescence is that 
Period in which genital primacy and nonincestuous object relations are 
established. Pregenitality remains only as forepleasure contributing 
Sreater forcefulness to the genital act. Object relations are characterized 
by fusion of tender and sexual drives toward the same object. 

Some psychoanalytic writers have viewed adolescence as a new edi- 
of the oedipus complex. Spiegel emphasizes the view that the reani- 
mated oedipal striving impinge on an ego with contents and capacities 
eyond that of childhood, and on an organism in which anatomical and 
Physiological changes have taken place permitting discharge of sexual 


excit i ‘ 5 . 
ement via the genital apparatus. Out of the interaction between the 


Mor r ‘ nae š š F 
£ developed ego and the reactivated oedipal strivings with intensified 
8enital impulses, 


Sone of oe there emerge the manifold new psychological manifesta- 
older notes rics, Feminine and masculine become sharply separated, 
Social a generations demarcated. Ego identity struggles appear; 
+ tha orcas commences; intellectuality is widened, creativity enhanced. 

of this process the ego’s previous relations to superego, id 


and e i 
xternal reality undergo change, subsequently to solidify as the 
Tacterological core. 


Vari : ‘ A 
Berns arlous efforts at phenomenological classifications have been made. 


a ni on the reaction of adolescents to the libidinal changes 
Maen o € neurotic adolescents are those for whom the upsurge 
childhood i a threatens the barrier against sexuality erected in 
tise resultant anxiety and defenses against it. The simple or 
tp. has e adolescents are those for whom the ideal of being grown 
continued throughout childhood and for whom puberty is the 


fulfill 
conflict ws of an old wish. The hazards for th 


tion 


ith 3 e second group lie in the 
ith a society which forbids gratification. The social taboo may 
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then lead to a coarsening ofthe sexual life by stunting of tender feelings, 
or attachment to objects of the same sex; or it may lead to a change to 
the neurotic reaction. Bernfeld later elaborated his schema in terms of 
ego-superego relations—compliance or defiance to wishes of the en- 
vironment, and to the internalized past milicu (superego). Spiegel ques- 
tions whether such €go-superego relations are 
genital changes not only create problems in 
superego, but also offer stimuli for e 
proposes the following framework: 


adequate criteria since the 
ego defense against id and 
go synthesis and organization. He 


Changes in object relation are an outstanding feature of adolescence. 
Under the impact of sexual resurgence the original oedipal attachments 


are revived, only to be renounced. With the withdrawal of cathexis from 
parents, object libido is transformed into n 
sultant feelings of isol 


tion with new objec 
identification is inte 
the adolescent finds 
self toward whom h 
describes a homose 


arcissistic libido with re- 
ation. This leads to narcissistic attempts at restitu- 
‘s—contemporaries and older people with whom 
nse but primitive and fleeting. In the older friend 
the kindly parent, in younger friends his former 
e is kind, thereby relieving guilt. Helene Deutsch 
xual object choice in the preadolescent girl; a bi- 
sexual one in early adolescence; and finally a heterosexual choice. Tri- 
angular situations with shifts in role are not uncommon. Intense pre- 
pubertal attachment of the girl to the mother may lead to the danger of 
infantile dependent object relations rather than love and friendship. 
Object choice of healthy adolescents generally reflects important traits of 
the parents. In pathological cases trivial similarities or dissi 
determine choice. Object choice is of gre 
emerging ego identity, 
formation. 


milarities may 
at importance in the process of 
delimitation of self, homosexuality, and group 


acterized by 
By contrast 
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Moreover, mechanisms of gratification may require time before they 
become adequate. 

Intellectualization is a similarly prominent Gefense mechanism of 
adolescence. It consists of an extreme attentiveness and alertness to in- 
stinctual drives and an attempt to master them on the level of thought 
carried out in endless discussions on abstract, political, philosophical 
themes—but with little application to the realities of life. 

Creativity is another characteristic of many adolescents. It permits 
a Solution of the instinctual conflict by deflecting the incestuous libidinal 
drive (including the wish to produce a child) to other permissible ob- 
Jects, fantasies, values. Rank held that sudden cessation of creativity 
results from the inability to master the incest conflict. Transformation 
of the defensive function of creativity to a truly creative one occurs when 
the personal libidinal needs are transformed according to the demands 
of communicability, thus effecting the shift from fantasy to reality. 

Psychoanalytic literature has little explicit discussion of the healthiness 
5 unhealthiness of sexual intercourse in adolescence, nor of its value 
in relieving the enormous tension of that period. Bernfeld and Helene 
Deutsch held that adolescents who seek it face strong social opposition, 


a s i ity i 
and consequently their sexuality is coarsened. Federn holds that some 
asceticism is necessary. 


or 


Spiegel maintains that masturbation is generally accepted as harm- 
os if it is not excessive, and if it is done with full awareness and con- 
a of fantasies and with the attainment of orgasm: Fuller dis- 
for rien, masturbatioi is summarized in Annie Reich s paper, except 

i e Deutsch’s contribution to this subject in the adolescent girl. 
fist of a problem in the attainment of femininity is twofold; 
activity ie ot cathexis from clitoris to vagina; second, the shift from 
mark the A assivity. Menstruation is of Profound importance. Tt may 
tendencies a or end of masturbation, It may reinforce feminine 
S 1 fantasies of sadomasochistic gratification, or, conversely, 


Ncrea i i 

in i penis envy. A further problem of the adolescent girl is the merg- 
& oe the dual sexual role of mother and lover. 
he ego functions of adolescents 


dka are characterized by high narcis- 

el cathexis. Characteristic traits—selfishness, altruism, solitariness, gre- 
io . ae k 

I usness, self-indulgence, asceticism—are reflections of such narcissism. 

Ntense n 


SOtaatie ae is also the basis of the increased sensitivity to inner 
ased on eo changes. It explains the numerous friendships 
Self as a se re ety and also the intensified need to experience the 
ear a lees Tes ee phenomena normally seen in adolescence 
Chosis. In the tor to the ego dysfunctions of the initial phases of psy- 
phere of body ego, changes in adolescence are character- 
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ized by displacements in the-male to the whole body eae 
of interests whose aim is the increase of bodily strength. This is th 
formation of the ego Ra of manliness. In the female, however, with the 
repression of sexuality associated with the clitoris, the secondary narcis- 
sistic cathexis takes place in the figure and face, leading to the phenom- 
enon—the body as phallus. Integration of maturing genitalia and is 
characteristics is often particularly conflict ridden, Dysfunction can like- 
wise occur in any of the ego's functions—motility disturbances, fantasies, 
feelings of unreality, excessive sleepiness. A particular h 
ter structure may result from impaired €go-superego relations, where the 
superego is treated as an incestuous object in so far as it is invested with 
libido from parental relationships. Such an estrangement from the 
superego strains the ego and increases the danger of instinctual drives 


(impulsive characters with id break-through, or impoverished person- 
alities with too rigid id control.) 


Because of the stren 
stability of the ego, 
adolescents, Spiegel 
has been done with 


with development 


azard to charac- 


gth of the instinctual dem 


ands and the reduced 
there has been considerable ca 


al technique as 
access to the affects 


mmediate deep interpreta- 
d ease. Termination 
out working through 
analyst is quickly and 
the unique importance 


In THE Rote op “DISPLACEMENT” IN AGORAPHOBIA, ANNY KATAN 
(137) coins a term, “removal,” for the s 


loved. aortae = uccessful method of defense em- 
Ployed against incest Strivings by the adolescent whose development 
follows a Normal course, This is 


i ; contrasted with the unsuccessful defense 
of displacement, illustrated by 
cestuous tendencies 
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Contributions to the study of development dyring maturity are rare 
indeed. In the single paper in this section, the author attempts to differ- 
entiate between the structure of incestuous cravings in the adult for the 
child, and the oedipus complex. 


ARPAD PAuNcz (196), in Tne Concert oF ADULT LIBIDO AND THE 
Lear CompLex, raises the question as to whether the oedipus complex 
is the same in the adult as it is in the child and arrives at the answer 
that it is not. He extends the theory of the oedipus complex to include 
lts “other side,” i.e., the adult side. He calls attention to the incestuous 
craving of the adult for the child and calls this the “Lear complex.” 

ifferences between the Lear complex and the infantile oedipus complex 
are outlined. The chief difference, according to the author, is that in the 
adult the conflict originates in consciousness. In the child the wish 
@ppears first and the taboo is experienced later; in the adult the taboo 
a3 already present and forbids future wishes. 

; Freud's original formulation emphasized the tremendous importance 
of infantile sexuality and the oedipus complex in neurosis and in normal 
character development. Pauncz points out that the incest idea which has 
Such a great significance in the lives of the human race is very narrowly 
Conceived. It is restricted to the incest manifestation of the child, with 
vipa disregard of that of the adult. The question can be raised 
of the an T me incest desires of the grownup are identical with those 
Bi A a , er whether adults develop their own particular incest crav- 
and the kaaa trait” induces the father to caress his little daughter 
daughters a ae to favor her son. Do the fathers caress in their little 
nen. aara paas do the mothers favor in their sons their 
incestuous nn mike u i remain grown-up children forever, with infantile 
with their ee. ses, g do they develop their adult instinctual autonomy 

particular love objects? 

ral ae Ha this field seems to confirm the existence of the “natu- 
considers it “ie par ea a indicated by Freud and, therefore, this author 
that of i par gam supplement the concept of infantile libido with 
Ups directed , T o (primary and basic libidinous desires of grown- 
With that i eps children) and the concept of the oedipus complex 

aughter as e M e (the fathers incestuous desire toward his 
concept iac esd ified in Shakespeare s Tragedy of King Lear). This 
adulthood 5 A he emphasis on the specific and unique quality of the 
in which the re grown-up in contrast to the original Freudian insight 
8townup, jie oe concern is the infant or the infantile aspect of the 
adult libido So ate essential differences between infantile libido and 

> ween oedipus complex and Lear complex. 
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The child’s experiencessare instinctive and elemental. The child 
has no real sexual inhibitions and the incest t 
and secondarily. The child does not think through his mental problems 
in a logical, well-organized chain of ideas. His instinctual wishes and 
images hardly reach the light of clear consciousness. In the adult the 
incest taboo is the primary factor. This taboo is not dire 
libidinous activities already committed but tow, 
cravings yet to be committed. The law proclaims 
to the grown-up the future, as forbi 
one case the blind drive, 
of the consciousness. The 


to a conflict, that of the grown-up begins with a conflict. 

The Lear complex is a specific manifestation of the adult libido and 
is considered essential in the understanding of the parents’ relationships 
with their children, Understanding and interpreting the life manifesta- 


tions of parents and adults as the appendix of their own childhood does 
not do justice to their level of inte 


gration as adults and is not considered 
Scientifically valid. The concepts 
tempt to supplement the one-sided 
Sizing the “other side” us relationships. 
These concepts may lea Standing of the psychology of 
old age in general, and the Psychopathology of the advanced aged in 
i the problems of adult perversion; 
peutic endeavor with old people; 
n the controversial doctrine of the 


aboo strikes him only later 


cted toward past 
ard future incestuous 
to the child the past, 


dden. The source of the conflict is in 
in the other, the all-powerful 


and vigilant veto 
infantile incestuous 


activity unsuspectedly leads 


ecent years, an upsurge 
ted by man’s increasing 
of chronic diseases. There is 


MARTIN Gro 
THE PROCESS op 


ew World emphasis is on youth 
ial. The aged may become en- 
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The author presents a clinical study ofa senile psychotic as an illus- 
tration. A highly narcissistic individual with a lifelong need to deny 
castration anxiety was almost killed in an automobile accident at the 
age of seventy-one. The threat of death shattered his exaggerated narcis- 
sism and activated his castration anxiety. He developed senile dementia: 
he could rally only psychotic defenses. 
Grotjahn discusses various factors which would facilitate psycho- 
therapy in the aged, such as a greater willingness to face unpleasant 
truths, reality demands not considered as threats, an attitude of retro- 
spection. Psychiatry may help men attain wisdom by finding a way of 
dealing with death. 
In Europe the “old mother” and the “old, wise man” are venerated, 
and the young are supposed to have Ehrfurcht—a term expressing anx- 
lous feelings of respect, reverence and veneration. In this country these 
types are not important. Aging people feel more apologetic than proud 
of their age and try to keep up with youth. 
An orphan on the continent is better off, ideologically speaking, than 
the lost, lonely, first-generation American. The orphan has a set of values 
in the old country, firmly embedded in his environment and tradition. 
The American must build his own set of values from the ruins of scat- 
tered traditions of the Old World and those transmitted by older people. 
ie not readily identify with either one. The common denominator, 
To A and internationally understood by all—is the dollar. 
“There ts people have to be or appear to be, young and strong. 
to, Eina is the young to whom the future belongs and the old man, 
remain young. He must compete, even if it kills him. 

Wet pa day comes for this man to face the facts of life again, the 
illtsion at ook like death because he has been led to believe in the 
task of e arnei youth. I£ the aging person cannot accept the essential 
wa heh at of his past life experience, he becomes involved 
the Pn dilemma and pretense. If he accepts this task, he prepares 
of old 4 step from maturity to wisdom. If maturity is rare, the wisdom 

ge seems even more difficult to achieve. 

Noe bie presents a psychodynamic study of a case to further 
isa R Ic understanding of the everyday problems of growing old. This 
made ma a ofa patient with senile dementia, based on observations 
ii iha lanin months while he was hospitalized a number of years ago 
the eer Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, The outstanding features in 

vë i this patient are z "e ca | pee s father died when 
easles anq was ten. The son ba- oe had infected the father with 
ailingly emp his death. his guilt drove the boy from home. Un- 
Story, the and in associative connection while telling this part of his 
patient would mention a visit to a quack who displayed pic- 
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exhibition. In his guilt, originat- 
ing in the oedipal Situation, the castration anxiety was intolerably in- 
his patient had always been a narcissistic 
dinous investment in his eyes. As a defense 
d combined with his j 
inal invention of trick 
rst trick Picture was an oversized hand, he 
clearly denied the existence of castration by distorting reality. He treas- 
ured the trick Photographs like talismans. Whe 
would say, “It is real. It is true, It isa Photograph.” When the patient 
was approximately sixty-five years of age, he had an accident which sym- 
bolically repeated the c ow he was threatened with 


the last and total “castration” —death. He picked up a boy in his car, 


hile talking to him, crashed into 


nterest in seeing, the 
photography. In his 


nial of reality was no longer 
patient was compelled to face the facts of life 
and death. This was the i 


4, an emotional deteriora- 
More emotionally unstable. 
lected food and hid it, and 
to his disorientation. When 


fear of Starvation, col 
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Seem to facilitate psychotherapy. For instancegthe ego's resistance against 
unpleasant truths is frequently lessened in old age; and occasionally 
aging people have less difheulty integrating interpretations given by the 
therapist than younger patients in analytic therapy. Lifelong struggle is 
Sometimes a good preparation for psychotherapy: it loosens the ground, 
and shatters character defenses. And lastly, the inclination to retrospec- 
uon in old age may be turned into an attitude of introspection which 
Sometimes constitutes the beginning and basis of psychiatric understand- 
img and help. 

The task of integrating one’s life as it has been lived, and the final 
Acceptance of one's own death, are problems which must be solved in old 
age. They are “problems of existence.” The final self-acceptance is an 
€xpression of harmonious integration of id strivings by the ego and 
Superego, This acceptance is similar, but not identical, to the self-accep- 
tinge in infancy, In old age it is not naïvely given but must be achieved. 

Us gives the aged person who succeeds in this goal a right to take pride 
achievement. 
in i of psychiatry for the aged may be the final aim of all men: 
of tnd ERa the acceptance of life as it has been lived, and the acceptance 
om AR ual death. In this way, psychiatry wond help men to proceed 
learned pon? to wisdom. A man may be called mature” when he has 
when he tes to deal with problems of living. He may be called “wise 

as found the way to deal with death. 


CONCLUSION 


sty ety be observed that in 1951 psychoanalytic contributions to the 
Preocey a phases of development do not reveal the almost exclusive 
ingl i P anp with the ego which was so prominent in 1950. Correspond- 
the insting this year, there were a considerable number of studies of 
esented ual drives, and the problems of aggression and anxiety are 
atene to aq considerably greater extent than in 1950. Furthermore, 
Subjecr Period is represented by highly detailed contributions, and 
Ment pt of adolescence is not neglected. If papers on female develop- 
Measure ka are not in evidence, they do appear to have received a large 
Scene Tepresentation in 1950. A study in senescence appears on the 


in Nee it is entirely possible that there may be a continuing interest 
Itherto neglected field. 


Chapter V 


EGO PSYCHOLOGY 


JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. 


The significant interest in studies of ego psychology already em- 
phasized in Volume I of this Survey, is equally 
for 1951. The functioning of the ego was originally considered in relation 
to problems of therapy; these problems were approached within the 
conceptual framework of instinctual conflicts. Ideas of defense, especially 
the mechanism of reaction formation and sublimation, dominated psycho- 
analytic thinking regarding almost all the functions which present-day 


psychoanalytic theory assigns to the integrative structure known as the 
ego. In the years since Freud first 


apparent in the literature 


concepts employed in psychoanalytic 
investigation. The influence between Psychoanalysis and general psychol- 
ogy is a mutual one. 


Paramount among these new problems of theory are those relating 
to the question of development and adaptation. This latter function had 


for many years been allocated by general psychology to a biologically 
determined “instinct for self-pr 


: eservation.” The genetic study of the 
mechanisms of adaptation made possible by the psychoanalytic methods 
demonstrated the inadequacy of such formulations when applied w 
human beings. In this regard, two important principles elaborated by 
Hartmann are basic. First he pointed out that from a biological point of 
view as well as from other considerations the ego as a psychic structure 
18 interposed between stimulation and immediate or reflex discharge 
(Freud). As a result a wi 


maturational sequences. Not all adaptation is neces- 
of instinctual conflict. There is an independent—o?r, 
as Hartmann called it, an autonomous—area of ego activity governing 
which appears in characteristic sequences regardless of 
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i res. Because many these 
the interplay of libidinal and aggressive forcts. Because ay al — 
functions remain free of encroachment by emotionab conflict, in = : 

; : 5 iati ñi ms re centra 
them at first lagged behind the investigation of problems more cent 
i i rmation. The new interest in ego 
the therapeutic task, e.g, symptom formation. nd 
: ask, e.g., $} ule Be ee Seca ee. 
Psychology referred to at the beginning of this section has broug t 
Sud  so-calle rmi cuns ap- 
ita revenii of this emphasis. Studies of so-called T " aP 
i : investigati athologica 
Proximate or even surpass in numbers investigation of patholog 
formati 
ations. . [omer e Annual 
9 i ‘canization of the previous volume of the 
Following the organizatic > sear eis eames 
Surve > sis, studies concerning problems of ego psy g 
uvey of Psychoanalysis, studies 
‘ave been divided into two sections: 


I. General Problems of Ego Psychology 
l. Specific Problems of Ego Psychology 


; ivided according to the 
This second section in turn has been subdivided according 
following subjects: 


The Anxiety Signal 

Defense 

- Memory 

Reality Testing 

- The Psychology of Thought Processes 
Creativity 

Symbolism 

Psychology of Learning ; l 
The Psychology of Character and Attitudes 


N = 


OOND Ss 


l. GENERAL PROBLEMS OF EGO PSYCHOLOGY 


The development of psychoanalytic thinking which led ase 
Dr of an ego psychology is traced briefly by ERNST Kris ( 3 ) E 
VELOPMENT oF Eco Psycuotocy. In this paper Kris states vs payer 
b Uytic ego psychology refers not only toa part of PEEN ytic theory 
“t also to a decisive reorientation of this theory as a who e. _— 
loo, reud passed his formative scientific Pct wh: aasa ey 
i i ence a a 
patio yeli aka Wien Traat was directed toward psychiatry he 
anq already achieved e compromise between his earliest asain ei 
iat 1s later neurological interests. His first attempt 2 a pine ae 
aaa of mental conflict and to establish a rationale h = = ae 
time , vas based on neurophysiological assumptions, which h an 
Ssignated as “the law of constancy.” This referred to the ten 
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of the central nervous system to keep energy tensions constant. The law 
of constancy permitted Freud to formulate his assumptions on the inter- 
action of conflict, mounting tension, defense (repression) and abreaction 
in the therapy of hysteria. 

During the mid-1890's Freud wrote a treatise on general psychology 
and psychopathology for neurologists of which a draft has been acci- 
dentally preserved. In this essay a very large number of detailed assump- 
tions are made in order to explain in terms of neurones and their func- 
tions, such concepts as processes in the symptom formation of hysteria 
or the transformation of the dream wish into the manifest content of 
the dream. In order to make these processes understandable, Freud as- 
sumed the existence of four qualities of psychic energy in the central 
nervous system and of several anatomically differentiated types of neu- 
rones, One such type is distinguished by its permanent investment with 
psychic energy. Freud distinguished them as the ego neurones and speaks 
of an ego organization. 

However, Freud’s writings during the first and second decade of the 


new century abound with passages in which he asserts that the attempt 
to replace psychological by specific neuro 


physiological assumptions had 
( pt of the psychology for neurolo- 
gists, the concept of an ego in the sen 


he id, and his attention was ce? 
mental conflict, on the interplay of opposing 
However, incentiv, 


3 : es arose to revise the earlier assumptions and to 
revive the earlier concepts ; i 


ego to that of a € 
cathexis. T k J 
tinized Ree nature of this organization was to be more closely scru 
n certain types of d in 
s cases, the cha: ses, appeare 
Psychoanalytic obs > haracter neuroses, app 
kinds of resi 
Tesistance the z i . her 
. 4 > uncanny negative therapeuti ion and oth 
manifestations of y y neg: peutic reactio 
could be Studied. I 
conflict F > 
N and resistance, psychoanalysis gained a new dimension. 
a clinical and therapeutic experience made necessary a revision 
nly of the assumptions on the organization of the psychic apparatus 
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but also of those concerning the nature of energies operating in this 
apparatus. When Freud had early formulated the fruitful concept of 
“instinctual drive,” he had also, in this period, envisaged the ego as 
endowed with drives of its own, with ego drives, in contradistinction to 
sexual drives. This assumption, in turn, could not withstand the pressure 
of clinical experience. 

: Ata later point in his development Freud introduced a new assump- 
tion based on the role of aggression in mental conflict. He combined it 
with an extension of his theory of instinctual drives in general, i.e., the 
theory concerning life and death instincts. Somewhat later, attention 
was focused on the ego. Its energy cathexis was no longer accounted for 
by drives of its own but rather by the assumption that the energy of 
instinctual drives could be sublimated or neutralized; desexualized and 
desageressivized energy contributing the motor power for the complex 
functions of the ego. 

Freud's assumption that ego functions are exercised at various stages 
of awareness opened the way for a new understanding of the importance 
of these functions for a psychoanalytic theory of the total personality. 
Its significance can be illustrated by the reformulation of previous views 
that became necessary, as well as the new problems that became accessible. 

During the 1890's Freud formulated the hypothesis that nondis- 
charged libidinal energy tended to be transformed into anxiety, a view 
he maintained for almost thirty years. The subsequent revision was a 
radical one. The physiological mechanism of anxiety was now under- 
Stood as a signal by which the ego warns the organism of dangers to 
come. The subsequently formulated theory deviated from the older one 
ion, omms v directions. First, in speaking of reaction to danger situa- 
Seung rt . ep is the reaction of the organism in a given environ- 
refined Aaa em of adaptation. A toxicological way of thinking was 
ie dha ea oriented toward a more biological approach. Second, the 
fae are oie studied were viewed in relation to the individual’s 
Pedi inn 7 : in no other sense than in one which assumes that the 
Tonpoi z ee has been patterned by the past. This stressed the 
Bini aptation and at the same time placed emphasis on learned 
of kel tena na of the new theoretical formulations the attention 
defene Te pe eae to the systematic study of the mechanism of 
Hiustiee on. ox wha = evolving ego psychology had its profound in- 
therapy = i oe ytic technique, on the formulations of goals of 
Psychoanalyticall eatment of borderline cases, psychoses, and in general 

savin y oriented psychotherapy. 
fas or — of the newly formulated ego psychology, 
evelopment, as well as child rearing and education 
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could be investigated more fruitfully. It became possible to distinguish 
more sharply betwgen oedipal and preoedipal conflicts in the child's 
development. These findings suggested to Freud some of the formula- 
tions dealing with typical early anxiety situations, mainly the distinc- 
tion between the early need for the presence of the love object and the 
somewhat later need for the object’s love. This formulation referred to 
the development of a unique relationship, that between mother and 
child. 

Studies of schizoid personalities and institutionalized or severely 
disturbed children have pointed to the influence of insufficiently intense 
or generally unsatisfactory object relations to the ego development of 
the patient. 

Freud assumed that the investment of the human object with psy- 
chic energy, both libidinal and aggressive, prepares the child's way to 
life. In identifying with the object (introjection), part of the energy in- 
vested in it becomes available to the ego. We may assume that this 
energy, fused in object cathexis, can be neutralized, i.e., lose the hall- 
mark of either libido or aggression, be at the [ree disposal of the ego, 
and constitute one of the sources of ego strength, expressing itself in 
autonomous functions. In the opposite case, the cathexis of the ego 
will not be neutralized and may lead to narcissistic and self-destructive 
tendencies and the defense against these. 

Freud visualized the formation of the ego as a process of gradual 
differentiation of the ego from the id. Hartmann suggested that the 
assumption of an undifferentiated phase out of which ego and id de- 
velop, may be preferable. Common to both assumptions is the idea that 


early stages of development can be described in terms of growing dis- 
tance between ego and id. 


As indicated in other sections of this Volume and in Volume I of 
the Annual Survey, interest in the earliest phases of ego development 
and structure persist in the psychoanalytic literature concerning general 
problems of ego psychology. A necessary overlap with the problems of 
development which are dealt with more extensively in Chapter IV is 
unavoidable. How the concepts of the autonomy of the 
the psychoanalytic theory of the structure and develo 
as well as practical aspects of therapy is demonstrate 
PORT (208) in Tue Autonomy or THE Eco. He summ 
of the primary and secondary autonomy of the ego 


ship to instinctual and structural conflicts. He points 
line and psychotic states, 


of these autonomous stru 


ego impinge on 
pment of the ego 
d by Davip Rara- 
arizes the meaning 
and their relation- 


i out that in border- 
an evaluation of the genesis and the strength 


ctures within the ego is important, in order to 
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estimate the prognosis and as a guide for adequate therapeutic manage- 
ment of the patient. 9 

The author begins by pointing out how the basis of an ego psy- 
chology was inherent in Freud’s earliest writings on psychic life in his 
concepts of resistence, defense and secondary process, although the 
earlier emphasis was on the “perpetually seething cauldron” of id im- 
pulses. Some analysts, failing to grasp this fact and impressed with the 
relative stability of the ego, attempted to create their own ego psy- 
chologies and in the process rejected drive psychology, which they 
equated in toto with the concept of a seething cauldron. Psychoanalytic 
€go psychology recognizes the id forces as well as the new organization, 
the ego, which is pitted against them. In the ego’s constancy and relia- 
bility in relation to the perpetually clashing id forces a certain autonomy 
may be recognized, the nature and degree of which is the subject of 
Rapaport’s paper. 

The psychological apparatus is an arrangement of emergent organi- 
zations, each of which, like any organization, has laws of its own distinct 
from those of the elements which constitute it. A knowledge of drives 
and conflicts alone cannot give a rounded picture of the personality; 
one must know equally well the strengths and assets. This is why Freud, 
even before he formulated his concepts of the ego and id, insisted on a 
simultaneous understanding of the dynamics, topography and economy 
ofa Psychological event. 

; When we speak about what someone becomes by virtue of a struggle 
against his impulses and drives, we assume it was the ego and the id 
Which were in conflict, and yet we learn that the ego itself, was born out 
oÊ conflict. How are we to resolve this seeming paradox? It can be 
~™monstrated that there are certain individual consistencies in the func- 
ee of memory, perception and motility and that these apparatuses, 
ri extent, are inborn and antedate any conflict. Hartmann labeled 
ene oe of these apparatuses the primary autonomy. The func- 
Sones which at any given time are outside of the range of conflict, he 
Sage Ptualized as belonging to the conflict-free ego sphere. On this basis 
ther Ostulated that it is from an initial undifferentiated phase that both 
€go and the id arise. A further consideration in this regard is the 
ray inborn apparatuses have definite age which are their 
aiie characteristic and which set e : the ischarge of drive 
CNtiated The existence of inborn ha wi ie ae hap ed 
tion int phase of development teh e : hat Lees os wong e differentia- 
Structy, . the ego and the id. The eve ee a r integrates pe 
ichan. apparatuses and re-tepresents an Te pE an 
Nae aoc aueding functions in forms usually described as defenses. 
re the foundations of the primary autonomy of the ego. 
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Added to this primaryautonomy are the defense mechanisms which 
develop as the resukt of a conflict with id forces. Metapsychologically a 
countercathexis is pitted against the cathexis of the drive; the internaliza- 
tion of reality reflected in the countercathexis is one of the crucial 
characteristics and functions of the ego. Every defense mechanism we 
observe corresponds to such a distribution of countercathectic energy. 
These defense mechanisms, as emergent organizations, may become rela- 
tively independent of the source of their origin and, as such, they con- 
stitute the secondary autonomy of the ego. When we successfully analyze, 
for example altruism as a reaction formation and its interference with 
adjustment, altruism as a motivating value remains in spite of its having 
arisen out of a conflict. However, secondary and even primary autonomy, 
though it is a most impressive guarantee of independence from instinc- 
tual drive, of reality testing, and of social adaptation, is only relative; it 
may and does become reinvolved in conflict. Yet there are in every 
person some functions and structures, the autonomy of which proves 
irreversible in the course of his life history. Seen in a case history such 
persisting autonomy can be crucial in establishing the prognosis in severe 
schizophrenias and character disorders. 

In view of this relativity of autonomy, particularly secondary au- 
tonomy, the onslaught of drive motivation, especially when unchecked 
by therapeutic help or when stimulated by overzealous therapeutic 
moves, may reverse autonomy and bring about a hidden psychotic state 
in which the patient is at the mercy of his impulses. Thus, the issue of 
ego autonomy is not merely a theoretical problem but also a practical 
one of therapy. The therapist, particularly with borderline and psy- 


chotic patients, should respect and foster all autonomous ego functions 
to avoid their crumbling. 


Two authors take issue with Hartmann’s concept of the autonomy of 
the ego. The first of these, S. NACHT (180), in THe New PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORIES OF THE EGO AND THEIR REPERCUSSIONS ON THE METHODOLOGICAL 
ORIENTATION, feels that a sharper delineation of what 
maturation and development would clarify confusion and 
the essential relationship of the origin of the ego to the con 
the instincts and the external world of reality. 

The author takes exce 
development of the e 


is meant by 
demonstrate 
flict between 


ption to Heinz Hartmann’s concept that the 
l go is traceable not only to the i i i 
and of the instinctual drives but also to a a of ities a kearni 
identified with either of them. Nacht doubts that other fact 
pendent of the contact of instinc be 
ion of the ego, 
quent to the cl 


inde- 
ts and id, may contribute to the forma- 
on, maturation and learning are subse- 
Cavage of the ego and the id. He believes that learning, 


since in his opini 
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inasmuch as it occurs under pressure of the sexternal world, represents 
in itself a differentiation of part of the id into the ego. Maturation also 
represents a stage in the evolution of the ego and as such is a point of 
arrival and not of departure. For him, the only two sources of stimuli, 
from which the processes that constitute the functions of the ego de- 
velop, are, on the one side, the instinctual drives and, on the other, the 
environment where the object which the instincts need for their satis- 
faction is situated. , 

The source of the energies which animate any form of learning 
remains a function of the needs of the organism, and according to Nacht 
it would be an error to attribute to them an energetic or functional 
autonomy in the realm of the instinctual impulses as the energetic 
sources of the ego can be found constantly in aggressive and sexual 
Impulses, 


A somewhat different approach to the question of the origin and 
functioning of the ego is taken by Judith Kestenberg in a contribution 
to the PANEL on Prosiems or EArty Eco DEVELOPMENT (192), which is 
dealt with extensively in Chapter IV. The Panel, chaired by Margaret 
S. Mahler, is reported by Maurice Friend. Kestenberg minimizes the role 
of the undifferentiated phase of the ego and of the autonomous develop- 
ment of ego functions by emphasizing concepts regarding the differen- 
tiation of the ego from the id as a result of the interaction of the id with 
the demands of reality. 

P restages of defense exist prior to the second year of life at which 
time locomotion and word representations become effective tools in the 
Service of the ego. It is out of these prestages, elaborated according to 
the Tules of the secondary process that Kestenberg believes the ego 
‘velops. Characteristic of the prestages of defense is the tendency to 
be a the demands of reality for the sake of gratification; the opposite 
Operates in the main in the more mature mechanisms of defense. 
anes to the author’s observations, culled from her experience in 
analysis, pleasant waiting (for the mother, mother’s breast) on the 
Part of the infant represents the first solution which is achieved between 
the demands of the id and those of reality. This constitutes the founda- 
Tons of essential ego functions. ee ; 
ob A hierarchy of adaptive measures from very primitive forms in 
eous conflict with the integrative function of the ego to more mature 
Pressions can be traced in the ego’s development, in its progressive 
jy stering of the conflict between id demands and reality. Much of this 
qua out during the child’s playtime = Where Co or pe 
ig. #Wal from an unpleasant situation or from an unpleasant stimu 
possible, the child may take recourse in negative hallucination, 
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i.e. although the eyes are actually open there is no visual perception 
of the noxious ageng. This is the precursor of the defense mechanism of 
denial. Such concepts of negation are often acted out in the child’s 
play. Lying, which essentially is a contradiction in the ego, is the next 
stage. More mature than denial, it is still in conflict with reality testing. 
Forgetting and repression in turn evolve from denial and lying as more 
mature defenses for dealing with painful situations. 


In contrast to Kestenberg and Nacht who de-emphasize the inherited 
potential of certain ego functions and the autonomous nature of their 
development, Ernst Kris (146), in Some COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON EARLY AUTOEROTIC ACTIVITIES, synthesizes the outcome of the earliest 
preoedipal conflicts with the maturing capacity of the ego. He demon- 
strates how the earliest autoerotic gratifications become associated with 
the need-satisfying object, the mother. A beginning appreciation of the 
external world may be observed at the age of three months when the 
infant learns to anticipate and, at times, to wait for the imminent feed- 
ing situation. At this stage, sucking the thumb represents an active 
repetition of the passively experienced pleasure of satisfying a need 
through sucking. In this way, the child takes over the function or grati- 
fication actually related to the mother. This development is synchronized 
with and dependent upon the maturation of certain purposeful motor 
activity. The emancipation of the hand from the exclusive autoerotic 
association with the mouth facilitates a redistribution of psychic energies 
and makes possible the investment of the whole body. A distinction 
between self and environment is made possible and the development 
of the ego as an autonomous organization is thereby enhanced. 

Further considerations concerning the development of the ego and 
the shifts and neutralization of psychic energy contained in this paper 
are presented more fully in Chapter IV. 


Complementing the role played by maturation of the biologically 
determined elements in the organization of the ego are the develop- 
mental factors. These reflect the fortunes of experience. Among these 
the nature and transformation of object relations stand out. Freud 
demonstrated how the structure of the superego was largely formed as 
a result of the precipitate of many earlier object relations, Through the 
process of identification, these early object relations become apparent 
in the form of an internalized end product, the superego. More recent 
work has expanded this thought and has gone on to demonstrate how 


identification influences and determines many aspects of ego functioning, 
normal and pathological. 


n 


. 
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a A nacht, eae sumer ae acter wen 
a5 « 3 S y hav 
been grouped together at this point. The first of e, as: PE 
AS A MECHANISM OF ADAPTATION, by SIDNEY AXELRAD and Lorre M. 
Maury (7), selects the function of identification as a starting point to 
Study the relationship of the individual's adaptive processes to social 
Structure. The complex of interpersonal relationships, when viewed 
Metapsychologically, reveals, according to these authors, the multiphasic 
aspects and implications of the mechanism of identification and serves 
to demonstrate that identification, more than being merely a mode of 
defense, serves adaptive purposes. The specific form of the adaptive 
identification varies with the phase of maturation and development in 
Which it appears. 
The social scientist deals with the dynamic process by which a 
changing individual adapts himself to a changing environment. The 
asic problem is the analysis of adaptive processes as they are related 
to the total psychic constellation. For this reason the psychic structure 
Which is the vehicle for the social scientist is the ego. One ego 
mee has been selected: the mechanism of identification. This paper 
a, to clarify this mechanism and to restate it in terms which will 
of the — nonclinical application to the social sciences. The first part 
phenom aper reviews the analytic literature, emphasizing the variety of 
ena described as identification. 
‘tien as a dynamic concept was first used by Freud in an 
ship, om eo certain transformations of the parent-child relation- 
Within one ‘i utilized it to explain the ego aspects of relationships 
terms of + on groups. Fenichel describes primary identification in 
jection Ss unity between the external world and the child. Oral intro- 
held thay one the executive of primary identification. It is generally 
kits: ch. entiation proper comes into play in the solution of con- 
authors to bw. of phenomena included, however, has induced some 
displayed £ istinguish between two functions of identifications, the one 
emai in normal growth, and the other asa defense against danger. 
implici essential aspect of Anna Freud’s work on identification is the 
cation sepatation of identification asa defense mechanism from identi- 
Of iden as a specific form of emotional or libidinal tie. The third type 
comma tification described by Freud is based on the perception of a 
‘ ee quality. While the first type of identification had its origin in 
tonal relationship, the third type results in such a relationship. 
tion ra stresses that identification as not synonymous with introjec- 
result E is not a mechanism but an accomplished fact, which may 
taber Om: several mechanisms, but always involves previous projections. 
S distinction of passive and active identification is based on in- 


a 
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corporating the object inté the self and putting oneself in the place of 
the object. The proeess of identification in conjunction with projection 
has been treated rather extensively by Eidelberg, who proposes the term 
“pseudo identification.” Fenichel distinguishes between primary and 
regressive, total and partial identification. Schilder reserves identification 
for those processes which result in a decisive change of personality. De 
Saussure describes as identification only those alterations of personality 
which are based on confidence in the person with whom one identifies 
oneself. Behavior which serves to neutralize aggression is called “sub- 
stitution.” Identification is further differentiated as alloplastic and auto- 
plastic, centripetal and centrifugal. Concluding their survey of the litera- 
ture, the authors state: “It is clear from the literature that different 
aspects of a complex process have been stressed or that its parts have 
been taken for the whole. There was general agreement that identifica- 
tion is both a form of emotional relationship and also a mechanism of 
defense. The emotional relationship was alternately regarded as the 
source or the result of the dynamic process. As defense, it was found to 
be operative in the development of the ego and as a mechanism of the 
ego, serving both normal as well as pathological processes.” 

The authors assume that both functions of identification, as well 
as their relationship to each other, will reflect and be modified by the 
stage of development. If identification is defined broadly as a modifica- 
tion of the ego in which a person acquires qualities which have first 
been those of another object or person, some descriptive difficulties are 
apparent. The process by which these changes occur is not experienced 
directly but concerns relations between qualities of experiences. Since 
identifications require at least two persons, it becomes necessary to know 
the meaning of a given trait within the context of the psychic lives of 
both. This implies that similar characteristics may be the results of 
entirely different processes, while different qualities may still be the 
result of identifications. It is necessary to describe identification in rela- 
tion to a need or affect. Thus, identifications on the basis of hostility 
or guilt are no less potent than those undertaken on the basis of love. 
However, the specific quality and intensity of these affects will have a 
decisive impact on the process itself. This implies that the typology of 


identification will have to be based on the sources of anxiety and the 


types of neutralization of energy characteristic of the phases of develop- 
ment. 


Primary identification takes place when energy is not yet bound. 
Through primary identification and its success or failure the instinctual 
drives can become elaborated into motivational patterns, The infant’s 
helplessness makes the assumption of a need to identify with people 
plausible. In the initial period of complete helplessness, the model for 


~_— 
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dependence on other persons is established. A$ soon as differentiation has 
occurred, identification becomes a necessity. The ckild’s limited knowl- 
edge of the environment still makes him dependent on people from 
whom he acquires the ways and means of how to go about mastery. 
Only when a definite libidinal relationship of the child to another 
person is present, will he also accept the prohibitions and limitations 
and still retain the capacity for further identifications. 
Drives exist which require objects for satisfaction. This implies that 
a perceptual element is involved, since the definition of the object as 
potentially satisfying is dependent upon perception. The perception of 
people is anchored around specific elements which have dominance over 
others. Thus, the contents of the perceptual anchorage points are inti- 
mately related to the contents of identification. What the child does on 
the basis of whatever perceptual level he has attained is to select certain 
qualities of the parent figure as anchorage points. 
In addition to the structural qualifications of identification there is 
a dynamic qualification. A relationship between perception and need 
has been demonstrated experimentally. “Needs keep ahead of percepts.” 
Identical perceptions can exist only on the basis of identical needs. 
Autisms, especially at different levels of development, will seriously in- 
os the anchorage points selected from individual to individual. 
aaa not so much imply distortion of reality, but rather the idio- 
reality x structuring of reality. It appears that the distorted picture of 
pE of P epean in terms of the projection of dystonie impulses. The 
is the i tojeation or externalization involved in “normal perception 
Pivchola Parga of reality through shared syntonic elements. Like all 
he oe R projection undergoes a genetic development. 
and ego ‘ic orms which it can take depend upon the level of instinctual 
tively evelopment. Psychic energy is directed outward; or, descrip- 
Š pm psychic content is externalized. The content of the projection, 
Plexity ye for which it is undertaken, will depend upon the com- 
the psychic structures. 
of ai tee extent that anticipation, or perception, represent a process 
Sinead izing, all identifications are preceded by it. Here it is simply 
est itself nat once a quality is perceived, it can be assimilated and mani- 
Portin, a a subsequent change in the person. One of the most im- 
Sapi clues to identification will be the degree of internalization. In 
Sang rk the Process of internalization, it is necessary to start with 
aa varacteristic which is selectively perceived. But this perception 
Mista characteristic will not result in automatic and permanent 
a, = The first step in the direction of autonomy is simple imita- 
concrete this stage, the process 18 strictly object-bound; it requires the 
and actual presence of the model. Gradually, however, this 1$ 
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superseded by the presence of the model in memory. Only when these 
images are no longe required, is it possible to speak of complete identi- 
fication. However, in identification it is not merely skills that are ac- 
quired but characteristics and qualities of other persons. The acquisi- 
tion and complete internalization of parental attitudes will have much 
more far-reaching consequences on the functioning level of a person than 
the complete acquisition of a skill. Only complete internalization leads 
to integration and permits subsequent externalization and objectifica- 
tion. The attainment of self-identity or self-anchorage would thus be the 
ultimate result of identification. This would imply that identification 
is both necessary for, and is the vehicle through which, the establish- 
ment of ego boundaries proceeds. 

Identification, therefore, is described in terms of a fourfold criterion 
—the quality of the instinctual drives directed toward other persons as 
objects of the drives; a specific content selectively perceived; different 
degrees of internalization as representing different steps in the achieve- 
ment of autonomy, and as potentially resulting in autonomy which in 
turn leads to a structurally different type of relation to objects. The 
application of identification to cultural analysis can thus proceed by 
locating the specific interrelation of specific institutions. If the areas of 
conflict and autonomous functioning in a given society are established, 
the specific institutions can be evaluated in terms of which and what 
kind of potential ego functions and defenses—particularly against ag- 
gression—they permit, facilitate or penalize. 


Ives HENDRICK (124), in EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE Eco: IDENTIFI- 
CATION IN INFANcy, traces the various forms of the mechanism of identi- 
fication in the development of the individual. He distinguishes between 
different types of identification and demonstrates how the history of 
this psychological process has a profound effect upon the organization 
and integrity of the ego. A detailed presentation of his views appears in 
Chapter IV. Mention of this study of the early development of the ego 
is made at this point because, like the previous authors, Hendrick utilizes 
consideration of identification and object relations as a focal point for 
the study of ego psychology. 

According to Hendrick, there are precursors to the more developed 
form of identification as it is known in psychoanalytic theory and prac- 
tice. These precursors of true ego identifications are only partial; they 
do not encompass the totality of the object. They represent, rather, an 
imitation of certain isolated activities of the object, certain characteristic 
responses and mannerisms. These earlier identifications serve a transi- 
tional purpose. They tend to modify the biologically determined, stereo- 
typed, simple functions like sucking, grasping, smiling, etc. Through 
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these early partial identifications the influente of the earliest objects in 
the environment may have a lasting effect upon patterns of motor and 
intellectual expression. Impairment of these early identifications may 
lead to serious defects in the structure of the ego. Such defects may 
ultimately be of utmost significance, hindering the individual's capacity 
to solve certain conflicts in a normal and even in a psychoneurotic way. 
Disturbances in this earliest stage of identification may play an important 
etiological role in the subsequent development of psychosis. 


The third article concerning identification and total ego function- 
ing discusses the problem in the context of interpersonal relations, es- 
pecially the therapeutic situation. It emphasizes almost exclusively the 
mechanism of incorporation as the precursor of identification. HAROLD 
F. Srarves (232), in DATA CONCERNING CERTAIN MANIFESTATIONS OF 
INCORPORATION, discusses the effects of incorporation as a persistent mode 
of personality functioning in certain patients and its deleterious effects 
on psychoanalytic treatment. He asserts that this form of ego function- 
ing, at first a normal phase of development, becomes fixed in individuals 
whose parents are unable to tolerate intense emotions either in them- 
selves or their children. The result is an inability to arrive at a sense of 
individuation. Three uses, among others, to which this mode of func- 
tioning is put are avoidance of the capacity to face reality, extreme 
repression of hostile feelings, and an inability to tolerate feelings of 
rejection. Within the analytic situation, the analyst's own involvement 
in the incorporative process is manifested by specific errors in technique, 
Such as consuming enthusiasm, premature and all-inclusive interpreta- 
tions, exhortations and stereotyped reactions by both patient and analyst. 

In this paper, incorporation is discussed as a mode of interpersonal 
relationship in which a person feels himself to be at one with the person 
with whom he is in interaction; interpersonal relatedness is equated with 
a process of engulfment, in which the personality is in the process of 
devouring or being devoured by the personality of the other participant 
m the interaction. This mode of interpersonal relationship is a univer- 
sal phenomenon, since it is for everyone the earliest mode of relation- 
ship with other people. If the child’s personality development follows a 
relatively unimpeded course, this mode of interaction decreases in inten- 
sity and frequency as he matures. In certain patients, however, the process 
of Maturation has somehow been interfered with during the early months 
Or years of life, so that this mode of interaction remains predominant 
M their behavior. 

One finds incorporative processes in action during analytic hours 
requently and in a variety of forms. Analysts must become alert to any 
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tendencies in themselves toward the incorporation of their patients’ 
personalities. % 

The case material which is presented bears upon the following as- 
pects of incorporation: (1) those factors operative in the patient's early 
environment which hindered his recognition of himself as a separate 
human entity, distinct from the personalities of his parents; (2) the con- 
tinuing use of this incorporative method of interaction in chronologically 
adult persons, to ward off anxiety; and (3) manifestations of incorpora- 
tive processes within the transference-countertransference relationship. 

(1) The Factors Operative in the Patient's Early Environment: In 
essence, the parent’s need for security cannot allow him to feel the child 
as a separate entity, he therefore cannot demonstrate to the child the 
latter’s capacity to affect the parent emotionally, It is presumed that 
most of the parents of the patients under discussion are basically schizoid, 
afraid of feeling any intense emotions and therefore unable to react save 
with anxiety to strong expressions of feeling by the child. 

The child, finding himself unable to evoke appropriate emotional 
responses from the parent, is denied the experience of feeling himself to 
be an individual human entity. Instead, he feels himself to be either 
completely outside the impenetrable parent or completely incorporated 
within the latter—that is, unable to utilize his feelings effectively either 
to establish a feeling-contact with the parental ego or to break off such 
a contact. Parental anxiety is presumably the one all-important environ- 
mental influence which tends to keep the child from advancing beyond 
the infantile sense of union with the mother to a mature awareness of 
the self as a separate individual. The parental behavior, 
verbal, which points toward such anxiety, 
Most commonplace and well known, per 
overprotection. 


verbal and non- 
is protean in its manifestations. 
haps, are the signs of parental 


(2) The Continuing Use of the Incorporative Method of Interac- 
tion—(a) To Avoid Facing the Reality of the Outer World: The 
process of incorporating oneself into another personality has as one of 
its most common functions the denial that on 
—that is, the perpetuation of the infantile f 
denial that there is any reality outside one’s 
poration by another ego allows one to retain 
that one can do everything—even more, that 
(b) To Keep Hostile Feelings under Re 
r rporative mode of interpersonal related 
life, to maintain under repression one’s hostile feelings toward others. 
In this instance, rather than admitting into awareness one’s anxiety- 
laden hostile feelings, one unconsciously strives to retain the other’s 


personality incorporated within one’s own, 


e’s own ego has any limits 
celing of omnipotence, the 
self. This Process of incor- 
the unconscious conviction 
one is everything, 

Pression: A predominantly 
ness can function, in adult 


inco 


or to maintain one’s 
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own personality in a state of being incorpprated within the person- 
ality of the other. This, at an unconscious level, avoids the recogni- 
tion of the existence of two separate personality entities, and hence 
avoids the awareness of the frightening hostile feelings which in 
actuality exist between them. But the incorporative mode of relatedness 
is disadvantageous not only because it interferes with free, individual 
personality functioning, but because it gives rise to the very frustrations 
in interpersonal relationships, which constitute major sources of the 
hostility with which one is endeavoring to cope. 

(c) To Avoid Feelings of Rejection: Incorporation can also func- 
tion to keep out of awareness the feelings of rejection which would be 
attendant upon the recognition of oneself as an entity separate from, 
for example, the mother. What is sensed as threatening is not only any 
real rejection by the other person; probably more important, incorpora- 
tion is utilized in order to avoid the return of repressed and projected 
feelings on one’s own part toward the other person, originally mother. 

(3) Manifestations of Incorporative Processes within the Transfer- 
ence-Countertransference Relationship: It is obviously desirable for the 
analyst to be alert to any indications that the transference-countertrans- 
ference relationship has an incorporative quality. To the degree that 
the patient needs to keep his personality incorporated within what he 
conceives (largely through projection) to be the personality of the 
analyst, or to utilize the fantasied personality of the analyst as a nucleus 
for his own functioning self, to that degree are the patient's efforts 
toward individuation unsuccessful. And in so far as the analyst himself 
needs to keep the patient’s personality incorporated within his own, or 
to keep his own personality incorporated within that of the patient, he 
is hampering the patient's efforts to achieve the goal of an independently 
functioning self. It is to be emphasized that in any transference-counter- 
transference relationship in which personality incorporation is present, 
the process will be found to be a mutual one. 

The following qualities of transference-countertransference rel 
ships have been found useful, by the author, as clu 
of incorporative processes in those relationships: 


ation- 
es to the presence 


l. Consuming enthusiasm, on the part of either 

2. Premature, overly abundant, and all-embraci 
by the analyst. 

3. Exhortations to the patient, by the analyst, to 
pressed. 

4. “Status quo interaction,” in which the behay 
ductions of both patient and analyst present, 
of time, a strikingly stereotyped quality. 


patient or analyst. 
ng interpretations 


get feelings ex- 
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ior and verbal pro- 
over a long period 
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A paper entitled Somz ETIOLOGICAL ASPECTS oF REPRESSION, GUILT 
AnD Hostiurry, by. ADELA DE MCF. Jonnson (130), which constitutes 
essentially a critique of certain psychoanalytic hypotheses and is there- 
fore considered fully in Chapters II and IV, bears directly on the im- 
portance of identification in the ultimate organiz 
capacity of the ego. Johnson stresses the holistic aspect of identification 
rather than the partial identifications which are more frequently en- 
countered in a more isolated form during psychotherapy. When the 
child incorporates the parental imago or attitude 
way. [This approach of Johnson is in direct contrast with the aspects of 
identification emphasized by Hendrick (124).] It follows, therefore, that 
certain intuitively perceived aspects of the parents’ attitude are internal- 
ized, although this type of identification may serve 
libidinal goal. Incorporation of unres 
usually stems from conflicts over de 


ation and integrative 


, it does so in a total 
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attaching all libido to the id, all aggression to the ego. Escape from the 
dilemma was sought by discarding the old polaritp of libido and ego 
instincts for a new polarity of life and death instincts. As first presented, 
it was clear that the death instinct was a convenient biological model 
for the phenomena of destructiveness directed toward the self, but not 
so clear that it was a biological model for aggressive destructiveness di- 
rected toward the defense and maintenance of the self. Certainly the 
compulsive repetition of a disastrous or traumatic experience is more 
easily explained by the latter theory, for the ego masters the threat made 
against it by returning to it in imagery. 

With the formulation of the death instinct, in this modified con- 
notation, instinct itself was no longer a tension of energy impinging on 
the mental sphere but a directive guiding the life processes in a certain 
direction. The accent was on determining tendency. It becomes appro- 
priate, therefore, to adopt the notion that the ego must function within 
boundaries delineated by the directive principles; or, to use a hypothesis 
presented elsewhere, to postulate inevitables or being human within 
which the ego must function. Six inevitables were suggested: aggregation 
in groups; autonomy and individual separateness; sexual status and re- 
productive role as male or female; bodily functioning associated with 
metabolism; bodily features; and the potentiality of injury, disease and 
death. The inevitables are focal points in a reciprocally interacting feed- 
back system, each reverberating on the other. The advantage of the 
theory of the inevitables is that it accommodates motivation without in- 
volvement in controversial theories of biological inheritance and con- 
stitutional predisposition, while at the same time not swinging to the 
Opposite extreme of an environmentalist theory of personality. 

With motivation theoretically accommodated as above, attention is 
directed to the ego. The ego functions against a background of sequen- 
tial experiences which commence with the apprehension or awareness 
and readiness cues from either proprioceptive or exteroceptive stimula- 
tion. Next in the sequence is the experience of significates (mental 
Processes) and of doing (bodily processes, gestural or vegetative). Each 
sequence expires when the awareness and readiness cues are abolished. 
Personality malfunction ensues when the ego functions become dis- 
rupted. 

Symptoms of psychopathology manifest themselves 
modifications of one or another of the ego functions and 
the feedback interaction of the inevitables is disrupted, owing to the 
accentuated influence of one of them. The symptomatic, defensive modes 
of ego functioning may be enumerated according to the ego function 
Primarily affected 


Defenses falling under the mastery function of the ego might in- 
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result when 
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clude: (1) reasoned reéxamination of the disruption; (2) sublimatory re- 
formulation and substitution; (3) mastery displaced to a surrogate as in 
sexual anomalies and the psychopathic personality; (4) mastery expressed 
as exaggerated escaping, aggressiveness, destructiveness, or as purposeless 
agitation; and (5) persistent but futile reénactment in imagery and ges- 
ture of a traumatic disruption. A second group of defense modes derives 
from the ascendency of the executive and controlling function of the 
ego which is intensified in an attempt to keep the disrupting process 
repressed. These may be listed: (6) repression, successful except for panic 
states; (7) repression maintained only through contributory compliance 
of bodily functioning, as in hysterical conversions; (8) episodic repres- 
sion manifested as a fugue state or multiple personality; (9) repression 
maintained by compulsive avoidances, as in phobias; and (10) depressive 
apathy and inertia when the amnesic task is too great. The third func- 


tion of the ego is that of spectatorship, of symbolic reformulation, and 
the associated defensive maneuvers mi 


the symbolic use of one verbal or sens 
cinations; (12) the symbolic use of 
compulsive rituals which serve to de 
a disruption; (14) psychosomatic d 
diseases; and (15) projection 
sibly delusional thinking. 
Each of the fifteen modes of e 


ght be summarized this way: (11) 
ory image for another; as in hallu- 
gestures like tics; (18) obsessive or 
ny, isolate or undo the influence of 
ysfunctions which appear as organic 
M introjection and identification, with pos- 


go defense may be utilized by people 
who by common consent are regarded as normal. It is only with the 
intensification of their pervasiveness and salienc 


y that the personality 
appears manifestly disordered. The schizophrenic process is puzzling in 
that the intensity of the defenses seems frequently disproportionate to 
the disruptive process which can be identified, Variations in ego strength 
or elucidation of the somatic contributions to the disruptive process may 
eventually explain this phenomenon. 

It is possible to relate the ego functions of mastery, control and 
Spectatorship to the psychotherapeutic functions of reenactment through 
the aid of transference, of resolution of repression, and of insight through 
interpretation, respectively. It is also possible to relate some characteris- 
childhood to chrono- 
Nctions. Finally, it is 
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II. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF THE EGO 


1. The Anxiety Signal 

The problem of the nature and origin of anxiety which Freud con- 
sidered fundamental in psychopathology was the subject of several 
articles. The precise relationship between instinct and anxiety remains 
a highly controversial subject in psychoanalytic theory. The instincts 
have been termed “a borderland concept,” partaking of both mental 
and physical qualities. In the same sense anxiety also is a borderland 
concept. The idea that anxiety represented transformed libido has in 
more recent years given way to the concept of anxiety as the warning 
signal. Although this change in theory has helped to clarify many prob- 
lems in psychopathology, a host of other questions concerning the es- 
sence of anxiety and its psychobiological relationships are still very 
much in the foreground of psychoanalytic literature. In keeping with 
present-day emphasis on ego psychology, considerations of development 
and object relations characterize the contributions of the literature of 
1951 to the problem of anxiety. 

In the first of these papers, THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF ANXIETY, 
CHARLES BERG (15) returns to the controversial subject: the relationship 
between anxiety and frustration. He states that originally anxiety ap- 
pears in the organism as a state of tension resulting from frustration of 
instinct gratification. In consequence of this frustration the pleasure 
principle is interrupted and the reality principle is inaugurated. It is 
this train of events which initiates the development of the ego. Only 
with the development of psychic structure to a certain minimum degree 
can anxiety arise in the ego as a danger signal. Thus, anxiety can be 
regarded basically as an id tension which can emerge into consciousness 
directly but also indirectly via somatic discharges. The anticipatory form 
of anxiety as encountered in later ego development represents a modifi- 
cation and is quite different from the fundamental nature of anxiety 
which predates the formation of psychic Structure. Since Berg’s orienta- 
tion stresses the transformation of instinctual energies, a more complete 
Presentation of his views is given in Chapter Iv. 

An attempt to correlate psychoanalytic theory concerning the na- 
ture of anxiety with Selye’s recent work on shock and defense reactions 
is the basis of a communication entitled ANXIETY, TRAUM ‘A AND SROCK 
by Max M. STERN (247). According to this author, shock represents the 
‘um of physiological processes which occur in a traumatic situation. 

nxiety, therefore, is a response which is biologically adaptive and pur- 
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poseful. The transformation of anxiety which at birth is an automatic 
expression into psychic (anticipatory) anxiety depends upon the matura- 
tion and development of the ego. In this respect Stern's views continue 
the trend observed in those of Berg, Brenner, Hartmann, Spitz, and 
several other authors, who have in recent writings emphasized the ego 
aspect of anxiety signals which depends upon adequate maturation and 
development of the individual. 

Correlating the basic processes of adaptive st 
sis) with analytic concepts, a physiological shock theory of anxiety is 
introduced as an operational hypothesis. Stress of any kind produces the 
alarm reaction (Selye), consisting of two systemic reactions: (1) reactions 
leading to primary shock, which is a paralysis of vital functions—espe- 
cially of circulation (anoxia), respiration, and the central nervous sys- 
tem; (2) the homeostatic counterreaction (shock defense), which is 
mainly due to the activity of the adrenosympathetic system. 

Primary anxiety is the reaction to primary trauma, viz., to the failure 
of homeostatic regulation in a situation of stress. Since muscular action 
rut of High and igh ae ene mela activi, the pre 
catia Ae ine ha, eers ote I ysio ogical defense mechanisn 
of the stimulus barrier leadi see SSeS Lay: gi SE 
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The catatonoid reaction is the last liné of defense against shock. 
Pathological variations of the alarm reaction lead tô a variety of patho- 
logical anxiety processes. The physiological basis for rage reaction (hypo- 
thalamic stimulation) is the prototype of aggressive activity. Fright cor- 
responds to a transitory catatonoid reaction elicited by too sudden an 
overstimulation, which is immediately followed by violent defense reac- 
tions (palpitation of the heart, heavy breathing). Primary repression is 
conceived of as a blocking of registrative perception in the catatonoid 
reaction. 

The conception of anxiety as an anticipatory attenuated reproduc- 
tion of primary trauma (shock) provides clarification of a number of 
basic psychic phenomena like rage, fright, pavor nocturnus, repression, 
depersonalization, depression, mania, etc. They represent partial or 
whole anticipatory reproductions of biological reactions which at the 
beginning of life guaranteed survival by warding off shock. 

The anticipatory recall of somatic defense mechanisms is the b 
of the formation of different defense patterns against tr 
relative to the phase of 
catatonoid reaction 


asis 
auma which are 
agitation, as in hysteria, mania, etc., or to the 
, as in catatonia, depression, depersonalization, etc. 

In anticipation an emergence of present needs evokes whole recall 
of earlier experiences together with the image of the present reality 
situation. Psychic phenomena are seen as anticipatory attenuated whole 
reproductions of previous experiences; a formulation which to the author 
seems to provide the rationale for the relation between psyche and soma. 

The inclusion of pathological anxiety into the anticipatory system 
leads to psychopathological development via the development of patho- 
logical defense, or to psychosomatic disorder by the affecting of the 
endocrine apparatus in its formative stage. 

The economic constellation of the early infantile phase recurs in 
the oedipal phase. The primary trauma of this phase is represented in 
the pavor nocturnus, a catatonoid reaction during sleep. 

The integration of the psychic apparatus (the sum of anticipatory 
Systems) into the mechanism of self-regulation implies postulation of the 
relief principle—the paramount function in the service of self-preserva- 
tion—which takes precedence over the pleasure principle. A short dis- 
Cussion is devoted to the ego as the executive of the relief principle, and 
Its functions of mastery, reparatory mastery, learning, etc. 


Ina Paper ANXIETY AND ORGASM, which is essentially ą study of tr 
mation of the instincts and which is therefore presented in extens 
apter VI, Sanpor S. FELDMAN (88) examines the paradoxical com 
n of unpleasant, painful mental states, such as 
companied by genital excitation and even orgasm. 
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combination is possible because a common mechanism of defense, directed 
against the emergence of incestuous wishes or fantasies, accounts for the 
phenomena. The seemingly painful content of the experience, dream or 
fantasy serves, for example, to cloak the incestuous aim of genital mastur- 
bation. This paradoxical type of psychological situation, Feldman be- 
lieves, is deliberately and unconsciously contrived in order to make for- 
bidden orgastic gratification possible. In this respect, therefore, anxiety 
serves more than the function of a warning signal. It is incorporated into 


the defensive system and appears as a gratification of superego demands 
as well. 


A socially institutionalized form of binding anxiety is described by 
Louis B. Mars AND GEORGE DEVEREUX (165) in HATIAN Voopoo AND THE 
RITUALIZATION OF THE NIGHTMARE. Reference is made to this article in 
Chapters VII and XII, Sections 2 and 3. According to these authors, 
voodoo practices represent a ritualization of the anxiety dream or night- 
mare. The all-pervading need to overcome the latent anxiety so common 
in the lives of these primitive peoples expresses itself in the ceremonials 


and practices of voodoo. In this manner a social institution is enlisted 


in the service of the individual's ego as a defense against anxiety. 


2. Defense 
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of view of ego psychology, especially as applied to analytic technique. 
He defines defense as “all those processes which operate toward maintain- 
ing a neurotic equilibrium, whether by opposition to an instinctual 
drive, by counteracting anxiety, or by avoidance of painful emotion.” 
Successful defenses may be recognized by their effectiveness in bringing 
about disappearance of tension. 

The dual relationships between pairs of instincts—as, e.g., sadism 
and masochism—may be used for defensive purposes by the ego. By 
themselves and alone, however, instincts cannot be defensive processes 
since their true purposes are limited to gratification only. The structure 
of the defense is usually exceedingly complicated. Sadism may be turned 
back upon the self, for example, in the form of masochism, and different 
defense mechanisms used against each of these drives. The turning back 
upon the self may be spontaneous or the result of conflicts; it can be used 
to maintain a repression or be the result of a repression. Only when the 
total defensive sequence has been demonstrated can the complexities 
be fully resolved. 

In approaching a stratification of the defenses, Gero distinguishes 
them according to their proximity to the conscious ego. Thus the sub- 
missive apologetic attitude of male masochistic characters is usually ego- 
syntonic, whereas their deeply repressed passive, anal, or self-castrative 
impulses are ego-alien. Constant attention to the “surface” of the ego 
during analytic sessions will indicate not only what is warded off but 
also how it is done. 

Regressive sequences can be followed from their starting points to 
their terminal stages. Perversions represent a successful use of regression, 
neurosis an unsuccessful one. Gero believes that the defensive functions 
of regression can be demonstrated in the former but not in the latter 
case, since in the neurosis this process occurs outside the range of con- 
Sciousness and is concealed behind symptoms. 

The ego may contribute a share of complicity to automatic regres- 
sions. This may be observed in hypnagogic phenomena in the state of 
falling asleep. One patient was able to indulge in hypnagogic fantasies 
without affect or a sense of responsibility for the contents until Gero 
was able to convince him that his own wishes were really involved. 
Anxieties then arose to interfere with this form of defense. 

Ultimately, according to the author, all defense mechanisms are 
based on repression. A study of transference and resistance permits the 
Individual variations in defense to be followed. It is necessary to detect 
defenses against transference before a transference neurosis can be estab- 
lished. Moreover, defenses and resistances are not identical. Defenses are 
os me pe processes and a general Psychological functions 
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logical patterns that are observable in analytic therapy. Even owed - 
term defense is applied in a limited sense to phenomena that appe 
only during analysis, important semantic distinctions must be mat e. 
Castration anxiety, for example, may cause a defensive detachment from 
the analyst; resistance, however, takes the form of blocking of ass 
and a feeling of emptiness. Defenses, therefore, include subliminal phe- 
nomena which are not necessarily reflected in such behavior of the patient 
as is traditionally called resistance. 

To Wilhelm Reich (Zur Technik der Deutung und Widerstands- 
analyse. Internat. Zeitschrift f. Psychoanalyse XIII, 1927), we owe the 
useful distinction between manifest and latent resistance. The recogni- 
tion of latent resistances offers the possibility of establishing coördinates 
in the analytic process. Reich assumed unjustifiably, however, that all 
defenses are maintined by means of character traits. Actually repression, 
regression, etc., are inherent reactions which function regardless of char- 


acter. Nevertheless it is true that character traits do serve important 
defensive functions. 


associations 


A distinction between certain defens 
certain processes of normal development, especially in adolescents, was 
made by Anny KATAN (137), in THE RoLr OF “DISPLACEMENT” IN AGORA- 
PHoBIa. Utilizing material from a carefully analyzed case which is re- 
ported more fully in Chapter VI inguishes between “removal” 


ive operations of the ego and 


y in the replac 


ement of the incestuous 
by nonincestuoy 


object, in fact or in fantasy, s love objects in reality. 


In displacement the libidinal 


object has changed and accordingly has become the locus of investment 
for the displaced libidinal cathexis. 


olism by Joacuim FLESCHER (89), 
in CONTRIBUTION TO A PsyCHOANALYT 


CAL STUDY on PROJECTION AND 


identification, which he terms a 
central ego alteration on the basis of 


positive feeling, from introjection, 
ess not assimilated, on the basis of 
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toxic situation may be relieved by a reprojectéon of the hostility, or when 
the individual is offered an opportunity to discharg@ the aggression. Such 
discharge brings about relief of the disturbing metabolic situation. 
Flescher utilizes Melanie Klein’s ideas according to whom the child's fear 
of the adult represents a projection of his own cannibalistic impulses. 
However, he qualifies her idea to the extent that he considers the losing 
of an ambivalently loved object and the consequent fear of oneself being 
destroyed in turn to be due to the subliminal metabolic vectors of aggres- 
sion. The introjected object and the disturbing potential of undischarged 
aggression are one. 

In order to explain certain aspects of the two ego defenses, projec- 
tion and introjection, the author draws first on his differentiation of in- 
trojection and identification presented in previous writings. Whereas 
introjection results on the basis of frustrating experiences, identification 
arises on the basis of gratifying experiences in object relationships. It is 
in connection with this distinction that the author suggests that the well- 
known concept of “identification with the aggressor” be changed to “in- 
trojection of the aggressor.” Starting from the assumption, both bio- 
logically and phylogenetically substantiated (according to the author), 
that the first reaction to an external danger or a frustrating condition is 
mobilized aggression, the author sees in projection a further step in the 
process of “biological reduction” which, in his opinion, takes place when 
the individual is unable to cope with the danger. The biological reduc- 
tion is the result of the tendency of the organism to employ, in cases in 
which the mobilized aggression cannot be discharged, this very aggression 
in disrupting its own physical or psychic integrity. The object-directed 
energies which have played a role in bringing about the danger are 
“sequestered,” as is evidenced most strikingly in repression. It would then 
follow that projection would be the subsequent ascribing of the psychic 
sequester to the external world. Thus an opportunity, pathological to be 
Sure, would be gained to employ aggression in externally directed action 
instead of intrapsychically. 

In introjection, the fear of the introject (which, according to the 
author’s differentiation, always follows frustrating experience—the 
Superego is the most important introject’’) finds its explanation in the 
“aggression potential” represented by the cathecting of the frustrating or 
threatening object image with aggressive energies. The aggression poten- 
tial is correlated, in the author’s physioanalytical approach, to a meta- 
bolic element representing a toxic danger to the individual. This sug- 
gests an explanation of why a hated object automatically becomes an 
endangering one—an explanation which points to a biologically founded 
and therefore older motive for fear in situations of undischarged hatred 
Tather than to the usually assumed fear of retaliation, the latter requiring 
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a greater development of reality testing and the existence of previous 
intimidating experiences. The physioanalytical diagnosis of introjection 
is brought into connection with the physiological nutritional relation- 
ship existing between child and mother in which the i 
on the part of the mother and the reactive aggression of the child inter- 
fere with the normal metabolic breakdown of the nutritional substances. 
This leads to a disturbance of the nutritional mother-child relationship. 
Phylogenetic and clinical observations are provided to corroborate the 
assumption of the toxic nature of undischarged aggression and of its rela- 
tionship to excretory functions, the latter often being the vehicle for 
destructive fantasies. The frequent digestive disorders in infants, the 
delusions of impoverishment and anorexia in depression, as well as the 


poisoning delusions in paranoia, are investigated on the basis of the hy- 
pothesis that the disturbance of the nutritional process takes place in that 
phase during which the phenomena of introjection and projection draw 
their major roots. The subliminal perception of the metabolic factors of 
undischarged aggression accounts for the fear of the introject, for the 
tendency to reproject the introjects, for the concept of the “dangerous” 
nature of bodily excreta, and finally for the neurotic and delusional 
manifestations in the feeding area, 


undischarged hatred 


WORD ASSOCIATION Tests, by SIDNEY 
J. BAKER (8). He notes that a variety of extralinguistic acts which are 
encountered in psychological testi 
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Among well-known hesitatory interjections: are “er,” “ah,” “ha,” 
“um,” and their combinations. Being an emotional *verbal act, an inter- 
jection represents a disturbance in an otherwise meaningful context. 
Psychoanalysis views such disturbances in the stream of speech as psychic- 
ally determined, with both cause and purpose. A group of marginal and 
extralinguistic acts obtrude frequently into linguistic contexts. In word 
association tests, the author has found a variety of such responses—hesi- 
tatory interjections, brief laughs, yawns, borborygmus, belches, coughs 
and clearing of the throat, swallowing, sighs, heavy inhalations and ex- 
halations, etc.—before and/or after the response to the word. The hesita- 
tory response and an accompanying delay in securing a single word 
response would seem to indicate resistance. The same is true of extralin- 
guistic acts following a response. Possibly simple delays represent passive 
resistances, whereas the addition] acts are active manifestations of resist- 
ance, hence aggression. 

Involuntary marginal and extralinguistic acts are both presumably 
linked by common innervation through the craniosacral or parasympa- 
thetic part of the autonomic nervous system, in particular the vagus 
nerve. Neither group has any perceivable cognitive (ego) value. “Er,” 
“ah,” “um,” etc, have no more semantic significance than has a sharp 
cough or a laugh, or even flatus or borborygmus. Both groups can be 
regarded in the light of “somatic statements,” deriving their energy di- 
rectly from the id and expressing it through the highly sensitive para- 
sympathetic nervous system. 

Psychic equilibrium, or alternatively, release of psychic tension, is 
the unconsciously desired end of every act of speech. In any speech situa- 
tion, difficulties may arise. From the psychoanalytic point of view the 
train of events in word association tests is as follows: the testee’s libid- 
inous outlet in speech encounters an obstruction in its release. The 
obstruction is the tester’s stimulus word, which catches the testee’s ego 
unprepared to cope with a flood of affect from the id, to which the ego 
reacts by resistance. If the cathected id images or ideas associated with 
the stimulus are strong enough, a conflict ensues which tends to be pro- 
jected onto the tester. The inner threat is transformed into an aggressive 
impulse but in a form not recognized as such by the ego. The result is a 
“somatic statement,” an involuntary act deriving, at least in some cases, 
from the parasympathetic nervous system. This act serves in some degree 
to restore equilibrium. 


3, Memory 


In the history of the development of psychoanalytic technique one of 
the earliest of the ego disturbances to be observed was the disturbance 
In the function of memory. The whole question of hysterical amnesia led 
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by her mother. As a young adult returning tò treatment, Kathie recalled 
that at the age of seven she was already an isolated child, but that she had 
developed a selection of memories which built up an inaccurate picture 
of a gay and carefree early childhood. Kathie, at thirteen, recalled that 
her efforts to achieve an outgoing and healthy life were interfered with 
by her mother, in order to preserve her own neurotic structure. At twenty- 
one, she recalled that she was already an isolated child at seven, thus 
permitting herself to assume her share of responsibility for her person- 
ality and to go on successfully to alter it. 

Children’s behavior from birth on is a continuous mastery of the 
world around them. At an early age they become capable of using 
memories to enhance this mastery. A normal child, for instance, when his 
mother pays attention exclusively to a sick sister, utilizes a memory of a 
time when he was hurt and his mother cuddled him, to reassure himself 
and to assimilate the fact that a sick child’s needs come first. When a 
child holds a neurotic concept of mastery of the world, the choice of 
accurate recollections will be in the service of this approach to mastery. 
The formation of a memory is related to the needs of the child’s personal- 
ity at the time when the incident occurs; the nature of the memory as 
it is recalled is dependent upon the personality at the time of recall. 


Impressed with the accuracy and clarity of memories recollected by 
patients with hysteria undergoing psychoanalysis, D. RussELL Davis (53) 
suggests that THE WONDERFUL FRESHNESS OF MEMORIES IN HYSTERIA may 
be attributed to the very fact that these memories, having been repressed, 
had been isolated from other related experiences. In consequence of this 
isolation, such memories are not fused with other events and can be kept 
in the mind intact and vivid. Recall of such memories occurs under cir- 
cumstances where other competing mental activity is reduced or pre- 
vented. This contribution by Davis underlines the multiphasic aspect of 
€go functioning, demonstrating how the same mental content may be 
treated by the ego in entirely different ways depending upon emotional 
context, 

Descriptions of the recall of traumata by hysterics underline its 
freshness and integrity. The author believes, however, that they exagger- 
ate its accuracy. Events subsequently recalled with special vividness are 
associated with states of distress or excitement in which the subjects are 
Preoccupied with things of special significance. Hence, their reproduc- 
tions are dominated by a few salient details emerging from a blurred 
Mass of impressions. It was the concept of Freud that the degree and 
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from the intrinsic stpesses of the configuration, and changes due to other 
experiences. 

The author describes a series of recall experiments show 
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memory. The difficulty lies in the inaccessibility of jokes to recall. The 
awareness of the loss, the conscious inability to correct it, the feeling of 
frustration, and the relief when the connecting link is discovered, all 
show that a repressive force is at work. Listening to a joke is a passive 
experience. To repeat it to another is an act of will and may require 
Stricter censorship. The eruption of the repressed occurs at the moment 
of laughter; forgetting prevents the crime of retelling and of turning the 
Momentary pleasure into a more lasting release of inhibition. 

An example will illustrate the mechanism. Three friends were con- 
versing about the recent death of several colleagues. Following a pause 
in the talk, one of the three remarked kindly, “The wrong ones always 
die first.” Another period of silence was broken by one of the men who 
told a joke. The next.day, one of the group wanted to tell this joke but 
found with annoyance that he could not remember it. A week later he 
learned of the death of a respected local attorney. He felt genuinely sorry, 
but could not restrain a momentary, inappropriate impulse to smile, 
Several days later, he listened to the narration of a dream illustrating 
strong death wishes. At this point, he told a joke: a husband and wife 
were jestingly discussing arrangements for the wife’s funeral. She re- 
marked, “One thing you must promise me: after I die you must console 
my mother; you must ride with her in her car to my funeral.” A heated 
discussion ensued in which the husband found himself saying: “If I have 
to ride with your mother I will have no fun. You have spoiled it all!” 

After telling the joke, the speaker recognized in it the lost witticism 
for which he had searched his memory for many days. What he could not 
remember by conscious effort, he had recovered easily and spontaneously, 
The point of the joke had been the shocking revelation of a husband’s 
Wish for his wife’s death, and—most important—his momentary enjoy- 
ment without guilt. The revelation of hostility and displaced guilt per- 
mitted enjoyable release in laughter. 


f. Reality Testing 

One of the results of current experience in the psychoanalysis of the 
Psychoses, especially schizophrenia, is the study of the highly significant 
function of reality testing. Several contributions on this subject appear in 
the literature for 1951. They reflect many different avenues of approach, 
Viz., €go psychology, instincts, developmental, semantic, clinical, etc. 


MEtitra ScumieEBERG (228), in a paper entitled INFANTILE Concrp- 
TION or Reatrry, describes how from the rudiments of sensory impres- 
Sions and the knowledge of concrete objects and single facts is created 
the child’s concept of reality. Stressing the developmental point of view, 
She demonstrates how these elements are combined after the fashion of 
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the thinking of primitives řn animistic terms, in keeping with the dis- 
torted impressions which the very small child has of the world about it. 
For this reason considerable material from this study is to be found in 
Chapter IV. The child draws apparently correct impressions from its 
fragmentary data, a mode of thinking similar to primitive magic, Schmide- 
berg stresses the impact on the child of a human environment which is 
peopled by seemingly omnipotent gigantic adults. Elements of the earlier 
phases of the conception of reality may be constructed from dre 
myths, fairy tales, and from psychoneurotic 
atology. A gradual and smooth transition fr 
reality systems is necessary in order to prev 
the one hand or f 
the other. 
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- 
and colors, either without connecting them with objects or in a way 
different from the adult's. 

The baby and the savage enjoy freedom from the limitations imposed 
by a more developed knowledge of reality. Their magic beliefs include 
seeing effects as causes, that like produces like, producing effects by imi- 
tating, that two things once in contact continue to act on one another. 
Examples are given of customs of primitive people based on such beliefs. 

The phase of animism in the baby seems to be the earliest phase in 
which he tries to connect things and happenings based on simple asso- 
ciations. The phase corresponding to the magic of savages is one of in- 
tense intellectual activity occurring at around twelve months. To the 
small infant mute in his crib, the adults walking, talking, turning on a 
light, must appear as miraculous as anything in a fairy story. Omni- 
potence of deeds, thoughts, and words or sounds, is demonstrated by 
savages, by fairy tales, and by obsessionals and schizophrenics. Sounds 
may be regarded as concrete objects by children and schizophrenics. The 
young child cannot think in abstract terms. He takes things quite literally. 
He does not detach the name from the thing. He can barely differentiate 
between thinking, saying and doing, and between mental and physical 
sensations. Worry is literally “a load on the chest,” and illness also con- 
crete. Folklore has hundreds of methods of getting rid of illness, like a 
concrete object to be thrown away. 

The young child must also learn the difference between animate and 
inanimate objects. This is reflected in fairy stories in which animals talk 
and people turn into animals or stone. Detective thrillers and paranoid 
mechanisms also reflect the same early phase of ego development, and not 
simply primitive sexual and sadistic impulses. There is no fundamental 
difference between paranoid delusions and certain fairy stories, except 
that the latter are not so frightening or painful. The manner in which 
objects disappear or change in both is a survival of past experiences, 
when such changes were extremely puzzling to the small child. In the 
Slightly later phase, the child tries to work out a picture of the world 
from the many disjointed facts observed by him. This is reflected in para- 
Noia and detective thrillers, where even the most trivial things provide 
clues and have meaning, and usually a sinister one. 

The child seems to assume that the mother in her various aspects, 
dressed or not, in a good mood or bad, etc., comprises different persons. 
To convince himself of the identity of these various mothers is not easy, 
as is reflected in fairy stories where one person changes into another, 
detective stories where identities are changed. One schizophrenic patient 

illustrated the reasoning by which the infant arrives at a conception of 
People through sensory impressions. As a child, she believed people were 


in 
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nade of different substances, e.g., her father was made of tob 
having soap because‘ that was how he smelled. 

The infant's reality systems are necessary for the development of 
idult reality sense. Too great persistence of infantile modes of thou 
alsifies the perception of adult reality. Too early 
eradication of the infant's reality systems w 
ion, as if of a superimposed foreign body and the individual may repeat 
parrot-like what was taught, but he will fail to see, hear or think for 
uimself. A good adaptation involves elasticity, with awareness of adult 
reality and with allowance of playing with the infantile systems in fan- 
asy. Too rigid adherence to adult reality as a defense against the infan- 
‘ile reality indicates underlying instability. 
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function. But this, too, he regarded as a defense. External reality is first 
regarded as a hostile, threatening force. 9 

Freud also characterized the ego as “a façade of the id” (The Prob- 
lem of Lay-Analysis), owing its characteristics to the modifying influence 
of the outer world, The ego, threatened from three directions (reality, 
id, superego) is thus highly susceptible to inner conflicts and disturbances. 

The development of the ego is discussed by Freud in Civilization 
and Its Discontents. The infant does not distinguish between the ego and 
the outside world. The first recognition of this distinction occurs with 
the realization that the mother’s breast is not always available. For the 
first time a primordial “object” is constituted, and a distinction between 
“inside” and “outside” arises. The ego detaches from itself an outer 
world. The adult ego is but a shrunken vestige of the primal all- 
embracing feeling of unity with the environment. “The development of 
the ego consists in a moving away from primary narcissism” (“On Nar- 
cissism,” Collected Papers, IV). MERRENI , 

As mother becomes “outside” and infant “inside, a libidinal tension 
System arises between the two, in an urge to reconstitute the original 
unity, This primal object relationship develops tironan vanious vicis- 
Situdes, culminating in the oedipus complex, the resolution of which, 


through the castration complex, leads to the emergence of the superego. 


he Castration complex, under the influence of which the mother is 


relinquished as a libidinal object, is seen as the representation of the 
demands of reality. Thus, for Freud, the concept of reality is intimately 

ound up with the father, who is a hostile figure who must be fought or 
Submitted to (Totem and Tabu). The ego represents the defensive force 
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The author proposes to,attempt to clarify the problem of reality to 
bring these two contfasting concepts closer together. In the primary nar- 
cissistic stage there are no objects as such. Thus there is not, as Freud 
suggests (“On Narcissism”), a passing beyond the limits of narcissism to 
objects, but a differentiation into id-ego and reality objects out of the 
primary stage of unity. The primitive ego detaches a world from itself. 
The two types of libido, ego libido and object libido, derive from the 
same source, the primary narcissistic stage. Thus, the relationship of the 
ego to reality is not primarily one of defense against an outer, originally 
unrelated force, but one of two elements derived from a unitary source. 
The boundaries between ego and reality develop from an original state 


where there were no boundaries. The ego synthesizes, integrates, because 
it is of its essence to maintain, on more and more complex levels of 
differentiation and integration, the original unity 
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which defends the child against the danger gf the womb, and a negative 
defensive relationship based on the castration threat? 

While the synthetic function of the ego is based on the need for 
preserving the primal unity, its differentiating, objectifying function is 
based on the dread of the womb, strengthened by the positive identifica- 
tion with the father, tending to establish libidinal objects as structured 
entities. Dread of the womb and castration fear are threats, but they 
threaten, not reality, but loss of reality. Reality is lost if the ego is cut off 
from objects (castration fear), but also if the boundaries between ego and 
reality are lost (dread of the womb). Ego-reality integration regresses to 
an earlier phase of development—in compulsion neurosis to a magical 
phase, and even further in schizophrenia. Ego and reality must be con- 
sidered together in their evolution through successive stages of inte- 
gration. . 

_ Al this does not deny the role played by infantile aggression, anx- 
1ety, guilt, etc., in ego formation. The phenomena of introjection and 
Projection are functions of a primitive ego, where the boundaries are 
Vague and fluid. Thus in schizophrenia, as pointed out by Federn, the 
primary process is not loss of reality, but loss of ego boundaries, regres- 
Son to an earlier phase of ego-reality integration. Transference in schizo- 
Phrenics is not a real object relationship, but an earlier stage of related- 
Ness c feelings of identity and mutual influ- 
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promise between the reality principle and the pleasure principle and 
may be beneficial temporarily. In fact, the author feels that a certain num- 
ber of illusions have to be maintained in order to make life pleasurable. 

Deceptions of the senses or the mind known as illusions differ from 
hallucinations or delusions in that they can be corrected by evidence or 
persuasion. Certain illusions blur and complicate reality; the need for 
them can be traced to the factor of childish narcissism. Appersonation, 
the extension of one’s person to include exterior objects or figures, exem- 
plifies the transition from illusions which deceive the senses to those 
which deceive the mind. 

It is useful to differentiate between naive and controlled illusions. 
An illusion is naive if the deception either of the senses or the mind is 
complete and not contradicted. If, however, the illusion is entertained 
only for a limited time and the ability to recognize that it is an illusion is 


retained, the illusion is a “controlled” one. The inability to establish an 
illusion is sometimes a sym 
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emotions as an expression of the tendency of the life instinct toward the 
intensification of pleasure. 3 


Perhaps the commonest illustration of illusions is to be found in 
material regarding notions the individual has concerning himself. ‘The 
impossibility of achieving a realistic appraisal of one’s self is discussed 
by Epmunp Bercirr (24), in THE MIRROR OF SELF-KĶKNOWLEDGE. After 
cataloging a variety of attempts at self-knowledge which only lead to 
illusions about one’s self, Bergler insists that the only path which permits 
the sense of reality to operate concerning oneself is psychoanalysis. A 
Specific instinctual conflict may lead to serious impairment of this all- 
important ego function of reality testing, namely, conflicts over infantile 
Sexual peeping. The inhibition of childhood sexual curiosity about one’s 
Own person and concerning the person and activities of others may be- 
come transformed into an inhibition of curiosity in other nonsexual 
realms. The ego's need to defend against an instinctual drive thus may 
l f another aspect of ego functioning. 

In 1919 Réheim published a book called The Magic of Mirrors. He 
Stated that the key to all collective ideas and rites centering around the 
Mirror was to be found in secondary narcissism. The negative form of the 
ritual or mirror gazing is partly the autosymbolic expression ofa reaction 
directed against narcissism, partly horror of self-knowledge. Following 
this cue, Bergler discusses clinically the “horror of self-knowledge. l 

Everyone harbors an internal “spectrophobia (fear of seeing one’s 
Own image), But what source of self-knowledge does the individual have 
iN the first place? There are ten sources of conscious seliknowledge; 
nine of these are spurious and only one is of real value. The spurious 


Ones are: d $ R) 
l. Conscious self-deception centering mainly aroune ® seein eae 
2. The ironic reproaches of conscience. The unconscious eee “eu 
p e to the lesser crime, the 


š REEE ienc 
accusa adistic inner consclenc® : A 
tions of the s than the basic psychic masochism. 


elf. One individual asserts that he is a 
er admits his guilt to every accusa- 


ead to a serious impairment O 


the 


4. Objective self-evaluation. At best a person can observe and mis- 


Tpret only reverberations O 


5. Observations of others as 


€ latter r : fury and disbelief. 
ea! th anger, fury ees : ; 
6. Teitin i in a book. This is impossible since one does 


Not know one’s self to begin with. The best one can do is recognize his 


t ` 
Ypical defense, which is a self-dece 


is f his inner defenses. 


communicated to the person involved. 


ption. 
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7. Self-scrutiny which often results in depression and dissatisfaction. 
The inner conscienc® is on the warpath and the ego has lost a skirmish. 
The victim is not aware of the real reason for the depression 
places his affect to a rationalization. 

8. Dreams. These are worthless as a means of 
edge in unanalyzed people. 

9. Daydreams and fantasies. These contain only narcissistic defenses 
of a libidinous or aggressive nature and thus are worthless, 

10. Psychoanalysis is the only real way of attaining self-knowledge 
and for this the help of a trained specialist is needed. 

There is a specific obstacle in the 


and dis- 


increasing self-knowl- 


path toward knowledge, the defense 
against infantile sexual peeping. The deeply rooted wish to look at things 
sexual was first directed toward the child’s own person and later to the 
people in authority. These becoming prohibited 
became diverted to nonsexual matte 


Self-knowledge may be realized by 
self-torture. The average person avoj 
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(268), in A PsycHoANALyst’s RUMINATIONS OW AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL PRoB- 
LEM. Wilbur stresses a derivative of the function of reality testing, namely 
the philosophical problem of knowledge versus opinion. He utilizes as 
his point of departure the fact that in the form of the superego there 
exists an agency in the mind which is the source of constant, unconscious 
but nonetheless active internalized opinions. With the aid of materials 
from literature and clinical experience, the author examines the roles of 
primary and secondary processes and of the superego, taking into account 
modern conceptions of the autonomous functions of the ego. Essentially, 
he states that, while thinking is representative of the secondary process 
and may constitute an ego function free of conflict, even this secondary 
process is not always reliable or realistic. The primary process can and 
does invade the secondary process, establishing archaic connections be- 
tween the past and the present. This may lead to the individual's experi- 
encing “feelings” of truth and reality which impart a sense of validity 
and correctness but which at the same time may not be factually true 
at all. It follows that an ego feeling of the truth of some conception by 
no means necessarily conforms to the facts. Similarly the superego may 
mislead the ego to belief but the internalized opinion of the superego is 
Not the same as realistic scientifically arrived at knowledge. 

In this paper the writer sets out to add some analytic comments on 
a philosophical problem that has troubled thinkers since the time of 
Plato, the problem of knowledge versus opinion. He broadens his dis- 
cussion by taking into consideration Freud's discovery of the superego, 
which is an unconscious internalized opinion. He raises the questions: 
when is such internalized material knowledge and when opinion, as false, 
or at least, as incomplete as any external opinion necessarily is? And 
how does one check on it? 

A story cited from Through the Looking Glass is pictorially formu- 
lated in terms of the Venn diagrams familiar to logicians. This is used 
to show some of the forces at work in the creation of a hypostatization, 
the Red King taken as an externalization and reification of a hypotheti- 
cal superego. This again is shown to afford a way of metaphorically 
representing the analytic interpretation of the structure and dynamic 
transformations of the impulses concerned in the Medusa myth. The 
latter is taken paradigmatically to picture how an erroneous belief based 
on a somatic expectation in a child is disappointed and becomes re- 
Pressed and displaced upward to become a delusion about a woman’s 
terrifying hair-do. 

An early discovery of Freud’s that two components springing from 
a common source, the emotional and the ideational, suffer diverse trans- 
formations in the course of time, is now used to show how the attempt 
is made to use the emotional value as a verification of the ideational ma- 
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terial. We understand ideational material to be a consequence of present 
perceptions and herfce a matter of knowledge. It is pointed out how 
conventional thinking in terms of conscious processes makes use of the 
proposition that a sentence, a judgment, is true because it “feels” true. 
If the process of reasoning so far is correct then it would seem to be the 
case that the verification thus achieved may be false. The writer assumes 
that a verbalized feeling is an opinion. He does not examine the question 
of whether all opinion is a verbal statement of feeling. 

Some remarks are devoted to the justification of proceeding from 
the assumption that theory in our conscious thinking has a structure 
and function comparable to the superego in our unconscious processes. 
Both are structures having the function of selecting material relevant to 
the purposes of the moment. Assuming again that all theory construction 
proceeds by way of taking as primitively given a minimum of proposi- 
tions which are then expanded according to certain rules along the lines 
of possible meanings and exemplifications, we take it that the psycho- 
analyst is interested not only in the unconscious sources of such propo- 
sitions and rules but also in the nature of the process which selects the 
verifying material. For the purposes of this paper we are interested in 
the type of verifying experience already specified: somebody feels some- 
thing is so, therefore it is so, 


toms from a common starting point. 


Several fragmentary clinical instances are 
process of 


a Secondary process. 
serted but not shown in full detail that such a process 
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in the individual gives rise to a situation which is best stated logically 
as an example of the Epimenides paradox so troublesome to logicians 
and philosophers. 


Two papers are mentioned here because they deal with the psy- 
chology of the body image. This very significant function of the ego, 
which represents one of the earliest aspects of self-observation, is related 
to the developing sense of reality. 


The first of these papers, THE PsycHoLocy or THE Bopy IMAGE, by 
R. D. Scorr (231), is based upon the clinical record of the psycho- 
analysis of a schizophrenic woman in whose symptomatology distur- 
bances of the mental representation of the body scheme were paramount. 
According to the author, the body image is the conscious or unconscious 
integrate of all perceptions and affects, memories, etc., from the surface 
of the body to its depth and outward to the limits of space and time. 
The body boundary occupies a central position with regard to all aspects 
of the body image which deal with the distinction between inner and 
outer reality. The body image reflects the self and its primary orientation 
in space and time. It is essentially something that one lives through as 
well as something that one lives in. Severe disturbances in the sense of 
reality, and of the body image, are closely related and become manifest 
in various schizophrenic disorders. 

The author questions the implication that the ego, or body ego, 
which is closely related to the body surface, is placed in the center of 
the universe. What the position of the ego is in relation to the body 
image can be answered only by the investigation of the relationship of 
the conscious ego to the unconscious aspects of the body image. 

A case is reported in detail in which disturbances of the body image 
were manifested in the form of splits between the right and left sides 
of the body and of splits across the body. The thoughts and fantasies 
concerning one segment of the body were quite unrelated to those of 
any other segment. This was coupled with severe disturbances in per- 
ception of the outer world. The patient, a forty-five-year-old woman, 
felt her head split vertically. The right side contained the superior 
Conscious will and intellectual clarity. The left half, in which an inde- 
pendent fantasy life went on, felt dark, dead and numb. This split con- 
tinued downward throughout the entire body. Various horizontal splits 
were felt; the head was split off from the rest of the body and another 
Split occurred at the level of the solar plexus. Tests of visual acuity, 
visual fields and looking at the light of a naked torch bulb revealed 
Many bizarre disturbances of perception which were not of an organic 
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nature. For instance, the visual field defects were clearly related 7 the 
position of the heafi rather than to the position of the Lop ee 
findings were closely related to the split in the persona ig into right 
and left components. For example, the increased visual acuity in the 
left eye and the better perception in the left half of space showed. the 
dominance of the left eye. This reversal of the master eye in a right- 
handed and right-eyed person corresponded with a complete reversal 
of personality. The unconscious and femininity is to the left; the con- 
scious and masculinity is to the right. Similarly, other eye findings were 
related to various horizontal splits. 

To the patient most persons seemed unreal. When she gradually 
came into possession of her own individuality and bound 
ceased identifying with everything, persons in groups 
became real and her relationships with them im 
of the personality extended from below upward; the legs were the first 
parts of the body to feel alive, but at the Stage of treatment when this 
paper was written, the head yet remained split off from the body. 

In an effort to answer the questions as to where the ego of the 
patient is, what it has to do with the body image and what the self has 
to do with the body image and its world scheme, the author traces the 
development of the ego. First it was assumed that very early traumata 
to the ego occurred. In the earliest cosmic extent of her boundaries she 
was aware of her ego as a horrible inferiority somehow connected with 
herself. Following the development of the individuality and body image 
a partial distinction of ego consciousness is gained, as distinct from the 
self. The ego, from time to time, 


was drawn into the cosmic center with 
the resultant death of her individuality. Persona 


and the patient identified with things generally. 

The separation of ego consciousness a 
time as the body becomes differentiated. In spite of the continued state 
of undifferentiated oneness, even in the worst phases, enou 
tion remained to prevent cl 


haos. To liberate herself from t 
patient had to reéxperienc 


e intrauterine life and attach 
mother by the umbilical cord. 


Although the exact relationshi 
mained undetermined, it would se 


aries, when she 
and as individuals 
proved. The integration 


1 boundaries were lost 


Ppears to begin at the same 


gh organiza- 
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PauL FrrepMan’s (103) clinical study, gf preoccupation with THe 
Nose: SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS, which is Presented in Chapter 
X, demonstrates from clinical material how the disparity between the 
body image and the actual aspect of the body's shape may persist in 
mental life even though through plastic surgery an attempt has been 
made to harmonize the appearance of the body with one’s ideal con- 
cerning the body. His study is based upon the analysis of the attitude of 
patients toward the shape of their noses and its relation to various 
plastic operative procedures undertaken to correct actual or supposed 
deformities. Even after successful plastic surgery, a sense of disparity 
between one’s conception of the body image and actual reality persisted. 


5. The Psychology of Thought Processes 


Three contributions from the literature of 1951 deal in the most 
general terms with the problem of thought processes. This material 
demonstrates the mutual interaction between psychoanalytic hypotheses 
and problems of general psychology. The first of these contributions, 
by Rapaport, summarizes Paul Schilder’s theory of thinking and cor- 
relates his view with current psychoanalytic conceptions of the func- 
tioning of the ego. Bose, Law and Ganguly emphasize libidinal and 
aggressive elements as reflected in the psychology of language, while 


Baker demonstrates once again the operation of psychic determinism 
in the psychology of mathematics. 


Davin RAPAPORT (207), in PAUL SCHILDER’Ss CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
THEORY OF THOUGHT-PRocessEs, demonstrates that Schilder’s theories of 
thinking anticipated the advances in psychoanalytic ego psychology re- 
cently developed by Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein and Rapaport. 
Schilder believed that all psychological processes are basically directed 
toward existing real objects and that the psychic apparatus basically has 
a socialized character. Describing in detail Schilder’s views on the hierar- 
chical orders of “thought apparatuses,” Rapaport points out that despite 
Schilder’s interest in the social and cultural aspects of personality de- 
velopment, he never minimized the importance of the instinctual drives 
and thus, in distinction to present-day “culturalists,” he never departed 
from the main trends of psychoanalytic theory. 

“The two points of departure of Schilder’s psychiatric thinking in 
Seneral, and of his theory of thinking in particular, are the belief in the 
basic directedness of all psychological processes towards objects of an 
existing reality, and the belief in the basically socialized ch 

uman psychic apparatus—which matures in the course 
and learning, but is not created by them.” 

Thus, in Schilder’s theory realistic thinking is not merely attaining 


aracter of the 
of experience 
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thought in the course of conflict and 
= = i eat Boe, A ae synthesis of the apparatuses 
po ee np nae and motility—which are, to begin with, adapted 
~< eis integrated reality-adequate, secondary-process ahaha 
riginally these reality-adapted apparatuses are used by the primary 
a but in the course of development such use is overcome by 
eae would call today integration into the ego. This theory of Schil- 
aur became a predecessor of that aspect of psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology which has been developed recently by Hartmann, Kris, Loewen- 
i ft: 
a rA apparatuses of perception, memory, and motility, 
Schilder recognized two other groups of thought apparatuses, The kret 
of these he designated as “means-layers of the psyche.” In studying vari- 
ous thought disorders he discovered in all of them the same basic form 
of disorder. He described the latter as the inability to differentiate 
wholes into parts and to integrate parts into wholes. This wa a global rec- 
ognition of the primary process; the remaining characteristics of 
mary process were subsumed by Schilder under it. To answer the ques- 


tion how the various disorders differ from each other, Schilder intro- 
duced the concept of “means-layers of the psyche”: “ 


is so built that its natural core of impulse dyna 


means-layers which serve it in expressing and executing the impulses. 
The layer of perception and verbalization is the one farthest removed 
from the central core. It has an autonomous synthetic function of its 
own, which is the one affected in aphasic and agnosic disorders, The 
perceptual material synthetically int 


egrated by this means-layer of the 
psyche serves as raw material for ¢ 


he apperceptive means-layer, which 
integrates it on another level establishing the obj 


ect relationships of the 
percepts. This integrative, synthetic function is th 


the pri- 


the psychic apparatus 
mics is surrounded by 
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rarchy of motivations: 


—Motivations, 
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Secondly, he recognized concepts as apparatuses of thought: “he 
knew that concepts do not have to be given birth? to again and again, 
every time they came up in our thinking, but once they come about 
they are at our disposal as ready-made parts, apparatuses of our thinking. 
They are an expression of and serve as a guarantee for the autonomy of 
the secondary process. He was also aware, however, that in the course 
of our thinking these concepts undergo progressive growth and remold- 
ing; though they appear ready-made, relatively stable, even quite rigid 
in some people (for example, feeble-minded), in others—and at certain 
times in most people—they can become fluid again. He saw that in crea- 
tive thinking they are resolved at times even into complete fluidity, only 
to be reborn from a battle of Titans in an entirely new form, in that of 
new artistic or scientific invention.” This conception of the origin and 
role of concepts implies Hartmann’s conception of autonomy and Kris’s 
conception of the role of “regression in the service of the ego” in creative 
processes. at A: 

Thirdly, he recognized anticipations as apparatuses of thought: 
“thought does not develop merely from the clash of motivations or the 
delay of motivations by the structural hierarchy of the psychic apparatus, 
nor by these motivations using crystallized concepts to guide them to 
action, but motivations carry with them, to greater or lesser degree, 
structuralized anticipation-patterns which guide them in selecting the 
proper concepts.” SP 

Finally, he recognized qualities and states of conscious experience 
as thought apparatuses implicit to the function of judgment: “Schilder 
studied this function in various thought-disorders and demonstrated 
that judgment, when functioning in relation to action, consists of a 
matching of the percept of the object to be acted on and the result of 
the action, with the anticipation and the concept of the object to which 
the motivation was directed. He also demonstrated that judgment, when 
functioning in relation to thought, consisted in a matching of the antici- 
Pation-pattern accompanying the motivation, with the memory associa- 
tions of the sphere through which the thought-development had Passed. 
In other words, passing through the various associations of the sphere, 
judgment matches the various assgerations met with by the anticipation- 
Pattern implicit to the motivation. Thinking and consciousness are such 
that we are capable of having ideas in our consciousness as specific 
memories, as facts of general knowledge, as daydreams, as future expecta- 
tions, as facts, as assumed, doubted, certain, etc. He showed that it is 
useful to subsume all these as form-varieties of the function of judgment, 
and that without these forms of conscious experience implied in judg 
ment, the refinement of reality-testing, that is, the function of the reality- 
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principle, would be altogether crude and far short of the Stage it h 
reached.” 0 

This paper stresses the fact that Schilder attempted to do justice 
both to the id and ego (cultural and social) aspects of the psychology 
of thought. It underscores Schilder’s role as a pioneer in several aspects 
of recent psychoanalytic ego psychology. It demonstrates how hi 
est in the ego, and in cultural and social 
forget, deny, or minimize the role of basic drives in the psychology of 
thinking and that, therefore, unlike most present-day culturalists, he 
did not break with the main stream of the development of psychoanalysis. 


as 


s inter- 
aspects did not lead him to 


idiom is also 
8- “His financial 


„Bengali means “kissing,” 
in English and “hast du es 


ne >” in the sense “have 
à ans, See 
re idioms showing indirect expression of oral libido 
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associated with an unpleasant feeling tone.yThe influence of anal-sadis- 
tic libido is seen in the following examples: e ; 

“To beat a person hollow” in English; “Genda mara,” meaning “to 
strike the genda” (a modified form of the word gand meaning buttock) 
in the sense “to cheat” in Bengali; “Sein Vermögen ist im Arsch,” mean- 
ing “his property is in the arse” in the sense “his property is gone,” in 
German. 

The acts of touching and catching are important manifestations of 
all the different types of libido and as such they have received great 
Weight in linguistic expressions. A subject-object libido relationship from 
the standpoint of ego shows the active manifestations by such expres- 
sions as “I touch,” “I catch,” etc, whereas the passive ones are “I am 
touched,” “There is something on me,” etc. Examples of active libido 
are also found in such expressions as “Catching cold, catching one’s 
eyes.” The same idiom is expressed passively in Bengali, eB» “Sardi 
dhoreche” meaning “Cold has caught me.” In German again ich habe 
Fieber bekommen,” meaning “I have contracted fever,” symbolizes pas- 
Sive libido. : , 

The verbs “do” and “make” are probably associated with self-asser- 
tion and procreation. In Bengali and in French both these verbs are 
expressed by a single term Kara and faire Tespectively: Compare the 
English expression, e.g., “make water, make eisai make an effort,” 
Ctc., with the corresponding Bengali ones, viz., do urine, do a row, 
“do effort.” In the German machen, ie, toi make is ased in a broader 
Sense than in English, e.g., “es macht nichts, meaning It does not mat- 
ter.” These examples show that “make” and “do” are interchangeable 
Suggesting that in the unconscious, processes of self-assertion and procrea- 
tion are equivalent. i e ; 

Different forms of sex perversions, the rudiments of which are to be 
found in the normal child, often influence linguistic expressions. Syntax 
study gives us a good deal of information on the mental characteristics 
of a race, European nations seem to attach the greatest importance to 
the subject and least to the object. In India the object comes next to 
the nominative in importance. Variations in the preference of the order 
Of words in a sentence are frequently noticed in connection with many 
types of grammatical expressions in different languages. This shows that 
it is human interest that determines the order of the words in a sentence. 
It May be said that in the Indian mind the order of interest is—self, 
‘nother person, inanimate object, and lastly the act. In the Englishman’s 
mind the order is—s elf, then comes the act, wana! person and lastly, 
the inanimate object. The German and French minds stand midway 

Ctween the English and Indian minds in this Tespect. Europeans are 
8enerally more active and aggressive than the Indians and their language 
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shows a preference for the ect over objects. The fact that whenever we 
want to emphasize any particular word we give it a precedence in the 
sequence also shows that the order of words is determined by the interest 
of the speaker. 

Use of prepositions too is determined by unconscious psychosexual 
attitudes. In English we say, “he is angry with me,” whereas in German 
and in Bengali the corresponding prepositions are “above” and “upon.” 
The latter prepositions leave the mental conditions of the objects of 
anger, undescribed whereas “with” in English suggests that the anger is 
shared by both the subject and the object. This indicates 
tendency of the ego to minimize the im 
Wherever the ego wants to pay special att 
a sort of dissociation takes place and the 


detached from the whole, e.g., “He sat with his face toward the fire.” 
“With” denotes the relationship between “he” and “his face.” Adjectives 
are a clear evidence of the ego’s effort at projection of its own experience, 
e.g., instead of saying “sugar produces the perception of sweetness,” we 
say “sugar is sweet.” Similarly in adverbs the ego's experiences are foisted 
onto the act. Adverbial objects like “went home” or “Daheim” show that 
the ego considers the action and the object to which the act is directed 
as a unitary whole. The vigor of expression here goes more toward the 
act than toward the object and thus these are found mainly in the Euro- 
pean languages, in which the verb receives pre 
Indian languages have no adverbial nouns but s 
like “gribagata,” 


an unconscious 
portance of the other person. 


ention to any part of the body 
part is considered as something 


eg., 
net, withdrew, 
s net withdrew, 
withdrew, 


importance. Custom 
l letter also indicates 
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mains immaculate. Personal pronouns are a} looked upon as self, i.e., as 
a secondary ego. This is why they do not take any Adjective. 

The ego consciously or unconsciously identifies itself with the nomi- 
native. This is more and more complete, according to whether the subject 
is an external inanimate object, a second person and finally the self. Ina 
narration all nouns receive specific mention in the first instance and as 
the narration proceeds they are substituted by pronouns. This fact shows 
the growing interest of the ego in external objects. Adjectives qualifying 
the subject as in the example, “A good man gives alms,” signify that the 
subject has been first treated as an object, a man must be in the position 
of an object before he is considered as “good.” 

The Indian mind gives the object a greater importance than the 
European mind. The capacity for identification of the ego with the object 
is more marked with Indians than with Europeans. 

Reflexive verbs indicate the tendency of the ego to depreciate the 
importance of the object and they are invariably ‘Tepression products. In 
expressions like “I punish myself” the ego has split up into two, one part 
identifying itself with the punishing agency derived from the social or 
Moral ideal and the other part with the punished self. The latter with 
the body-mind-envelope alone can act as the offender and therefore repre- 
other part must represent the secondary 


sents the primary ego and the ; e 
ble on the self without its consent. Thus, 


€go. Punishment is never possi 
a desire to be punished in the psyche must also be postulated. 

_ When the inability of the primary ego to 80 Ove t0 the object’s posi- 
tion is marked, even inanimate objects are invested with sentient attri- 
butes and the changes that such objects undergo are sought to be ex- 
Pressed as due to the voluntary effort of the object. This mechanism is 
responsible for the genesis of animistic ideas, ¢.g., SUN rises, time passes, 
tree grows. In expressions like «it rains,” “it smells,” the “it” has been 
Explained by psychoanalysts as referring to unknown forces that bring 
about the particular phenomenon. Such expressions are the index to the 
“80's lack of complete identity with the object. . 

The concept of unresolvable wholeness in a perception as emphasized 
bY the Gestalt school is traceable to the influence of the secondary ego, 
Which transfers itself completely to the position of the object, say an 
Orange, and considers the perception of the orange from the “orange’s” 
Standpoint, as it were. The orange is not supposed to be “composed” of 
Certain elements like color, smell, etc. but it is rather supposed to “pos- 
Sess” the attributes of color, form, smell, etc. Thus, while the structuralists 
Consider a perception from the point of view of the subject, the Gestaltists 

€scribe it from the standpoint of the perception itself. 
shi ete the infinitive forms of ene me reason why the prepo- 

n “to” should precede an infinitive verb in some languages requires 
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an explanation. “TQ” as æ preposition dengtas spatial NeaNesN eB. 
“Rama went to his house,” “He went to him.” “To” in Bengali is repre- 
sented by “te” where it may be seen attached to the nominative, e.g., Te 
the crow has eaten the fruit,” meaning “the crow has eaten the fruit. 

There the phrase “has eaten the fruit” is equivalent to a noun prone 
ing a state of affairs and this state, which is only an abstract idea, is teated 
as an object and is represented as being attached to the nominative 
“crow.” The infinitive has the effect of turning a verb into a noun, eg., 
in English “To err is human” which shows a tendency in the human 
mind to treat “acts” as “objects attached to the nominative.” “To” ulti- 


mately refers to “touch” which is a common factor to all the different 
forms of the libido. 


The difference in the meaning of ‘ 
“like,” “intend,” etc., is discussed. Th 
inner psychic states felt by sentient 


ar 


‘wish,” “will,” “desire,” “want,” 
ese different verbs reflect different 


beings only. Use of “shall” and 
the fact that 


t later on. 
“Where there is a will there js a way,” 


“wish, will, intend” seri 
of our psyche, ie., 
“want, desire, ete.” 
mands of the id. 
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bers are manipulated in keeping with theseoproblems in accordance with 
their symbolic significance. 

From various sources in psychoanalytic literature and from the 
author's own experience, an attempt is made to demonstrate the ability 
of the unconscious or preconscious mind to perform mathematical op- 
erations quite distinct from the conventional type of mathematical 
problem. The particular operation chosen by the author is that of 
“reduced addition.” 

The first case deals with a series of “coincidences” noted by the 
author when reading Freud’s paper entitled “A Neurosis of Demonical 
Possession in the Seventeenth Century.” In this paper a painter, named 
Cristophe Haitzman, who died in 1700 after having suffered convulsive 
Seizures and visions, ascribed his difficulties to having entered into two 
Separate nine-year pacts with the Devil. Both these bonds, which alleg- 
edly involved him in an obligation to part with his soul, were due to 
expire on September 24, 1677 and May 9, 1678 respectively. In Haitz- 
man’s diary another precise date is mentioned, January 13, 1678, notable 
because on that date he suffered severe convulsions. i 

The author notes that dates are commonly written with the months 
numeralized; thus the dates above would be rendered 24/9/1677, 
9/5/1678 and 13/1/1678. He points out that if the numbers in these 
dates are added and reduced to a single digit the following occurs: 


2144 94146-47474 = 36 


846 =9 
-6-+7+8+ = 36 
9454146474 8+ aged 
14647+8+ = 27 
14 8-14+-1+6+ ee 


tzman case, he deduced that the sub- 
JECt was suffering from a homosexual fixation on his father and that 
US fantasies were concerned, at least in part, With an uneonscions de 
Sire to bear a child to his father (i.e, in nine months). In support of 
this view Freud drew attention to the statement that the bonds were 
ach of nine years’ duration, that Haitzman had declared that they 
Were signed as a result of a nine times repeated temptation by the Devil 
and that the number nine repeatedly occurred in his delusions. Baker 
asks whether it can be regarded purely as coincidence that the dates 
Mentioned should all produce sums of nine. He suggests that they may 
also be interpreted as “repeated declarations of an unconscious fixation 
On the number nine and hence of the pregnancy fantasy.” That the un- 
Conscious or preconscious mind could perform mathematical computa- 


In Freud’s analysis of the Hai 
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tions of this nature led the author to examine a large number of other 
cases. After examining other examples in which a high element of con- 


i i ai the process of “reduced 
sistency is revealed in the results obtained by p 


addition,” Baker comments “if by good fortune some light has been 


thrown upon the mathematical processes of the unconscious, it allows 
us to understand why the unconscious cares nothing for the order in 
which ‘chance numbers’ appear; how it could be possible that any type 
of figure (dates, temperature, money, etc.) could be the subject of dis- 
placement and how the unconscious can produce results as we have seen 


with Haitzman which seem to go somewhat beyond the commonly ac- 
cepted limits of coincidence.’ cites several cases of his 


944-143-444 54 = 26 
2+6 =8 
Baker was struck by the fact th 
“eight.” He also noted that of t 


, dog contained three lette 
five, and ate three, By s 


A aaronii to the Psychology of creativity formed a section of 
sidera e size and 1mport in Volume I of this Survey. This trend is 
continued in the current volume and the 
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CHOLOGY OF ARTISTIC CREATION, and the other by Eric P. Mosse (177) on 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MECHANISMS IN ART PropUcrion, àre mentioned at this 
point because their approach to the problem of artistic creativity stresses 
certain aspects of ego psychology. Although the impulse toward artistic 
creation is derived from infantile instinctual conflicts at the oedipal 
and preoedipal level, Bychowski, utilizing concepts of shifts of energies 
in the ego emphasizes that a major redeployment of instinctual and 
countercathectic forces must take place in order for this energy to be- 
come manifest in the form of artistic creation. What characterizes the 
artist is an extraordinary capacity to mobilize instinctual energies. This 
trait, however, is also to be observed in schizophrenics and in the psy- 
chology of the dream process. Both the artist and the schizophrenic 
Maintain a temporary and insecure countercathexis against their re- 
pressed drives. Derivatives of these drives, under special circumstances, 
emerge from the state of incomplete repression in the form of a work 
of art or of a psychiatric delusion. What differentiates the successful 
artist from the sick patient is the capacity to integrate and to harmonize 
the components contributed by the different psychic systems. Artistic 
Creativity is, therefore, an expression of a eae 
energy released from the unconscious. Where such binding is not in- 
tegratively successful, the release of instinctual energy has more the 
Nature of a catharsis than of a synthetic artistic creation. This paper is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter XII, Section i j 

While Mosse approaches the problem of artistic creation from the 
point of view of the ego's defenses against anxiety, he nevertheless dis- 
Misses the problem of artistic talent and conceives of the entire problem 
of artistic motivation from the point of view of newroNe psychopati 
ology. The perceptual system of the ego, centermg around the eye as its 
chief « centripetal” organ, works over incoming stimuli which are elab- 
Orated intrapsychically according to an unconscious fantasy of birth 
Tesulting in a creation of a work of art. Because of the connected sado- 
Masochistic fantasies, artistic work is thus enjoyed and in a defensive way 
Undischarged tensions are released. This paper 1s discussed in greater 


detail in Chapter XII, Section I. 


7. Symbolism 

Most of the studies involvin 
Mentioned in other sections of thi 
M the context of clinical sym 


BOUT THE REPRESENTATION OF Satie 
IN THE Unconscious oF MODERN Man. A detailed presentation of this 


article, which contains a review of the changing symbolic representations 
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in art and literature of Death, will be found in Chapter XII, Section I. 
ii The total concept of death, Grotjahn states, plays an important p 
in the shaping of the ego. An adequate solution of the 
sented by the reality of the cessation of one’s existence, 


art 
problems pre- 


vhich is essentially a 
» contains no 
on. The ego, 
does and can achieve 


A study of a very commo 
ScuHNIER (230), in a Paper enti 
Myrta AnD Dreams. He empha: asons the ship may 
represent either a masculine or a feminine sexual symbol. Because of its 
shape, function and relation to water, it is predominantly associated 
symbolically with the notion of the maternal womb. There are, how- 
ever, unmistakable instances in which the ship is accorded the attributes 
of the male symbol. 


ACQUES 
IN ART, 


Pression are universal or 

idespread distribution in time and space. 
One such symbol is the ship. If we examine the main characteristic of 
a ship, we find: (a) a long sh 


hull, resulting in a 
being filled by an object; (b) it is a form 
nship to water it is 


a is called the fossa 
A cate l or “depression.” The use 
an old Teich | emale symbol in lit 
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Further consideration of the subject of man's thinking about ships, 
aside from thoughts concerned with their use as mans of transportation, 
discloses that the ship, or ceremonies connected with ships, appear in 
a number of clearly defined situations. One of the most widespread situa- 
tions in which the ship plays an important part is the burial of humans. 
Archeological discoveries indicate a ship, real or simulated, was not an 
uncommon form of grave among bronze-age people. Drawings, paint- 
ings and sculpture illustrating ships are also frequently found in the 
8raves of ancient Egypt and reflect the belief that the dead sail into the 
hereafter in boats of the sun god. 

The boat of Greek mythology in which Charon ferries the ghosts of 
the dead across the Styx is comparable to the ship of the dead in Egypt. 
Among the people of South-East Asia the ghosts of the dead are said to 
return in a ship to the country of their ancestors. The profound influ- 
ence which the idea of the voyage into the hereafter exercised on the 
people of this area is reflected in their numerous myths, religious chants, 
Mvocations, and pictorial art. . 

With some people when life is unbearable there is a tendency to 
escape reality by regressing in fantasy to the mother’s womb. Death for 
these people is also a return to the womb. Accepting the ship as a symbol 
for the mother’s womb, we have a basis for interpreting its use as a 
coffin and in burial ceremonies. By placing the corpse in a boat coffin, 
the body is assured a return journey to the place of its birth, and the 
corpse cast adrift on a ship, as in New Hebrides, reverses the process of 
birth by symbolically drifting back on the waters of labor to the “mother 
ocean.” 

Another use of boats is for magic purposes. Small models of ships 
for €xorcising sickness Or evil influences are known to nearly all sea- 
faring people who practice shamanism. Evil, among these natives, is 

elieved to take the shape of personified spirits. The natives, therefore, 


Cater to, and tempt them just as they would a human. Like the Mayans 


Who allowed certain sacrificial victims free reign in the king’s palace and 
bedroom before they were taken to the altar and killed, the South Sea 


Natives allow their evil spirits access to the most highly prized place they 
know—the mother’s womb, symbolized by a boat—before casting them 
adrift and offering them to death. 
There-vemains to interpret the ship-cart and floats on carnivals and 
Processions, Records have come down describing how a ship drawn on 
Wheels played an integral part in: the, spring oiie dwing early times 
The idea of boats associated with festivals and carnivals still exists in 
urope and other countries today. In these countries, no important 
Parade connected with a festival is complete without its highly imagina- 


tive and ornate “floats.” 
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Investigation discloses that the carnival procession is characterized 
by the following features. It is part of a festival h 
sun ushers in the warm months of the 
of nature are awakened once more. Invariably a figure, either in statue 


form or a human in masquerade, takes the part of the 
val.” This figure is usually a male of outstandj 


eld in spring when the 
year, and the procreative forces 


aggression, resent- 
f spring. The boat 
al—the most sought- 
the carnival is given 
or the scaffold. This 


The principle of overdetermination Suggests the Possibility of addi- 


tional interpretations for the ship. That the ship in certain contexts 
symbolizes the male, more particularly tł 


= : ne male ri soos ° 
the aggressive, attacking at organ, is indicated by 
trations and th 


attleships i q 
e drawings of children, IPs in naval battle illus 


g her treatment, the Presented pseudo hallucina- 
the spiral may be Considered as dee oe ent 
scheme, and its functi p 


The ima 


Phylogenesis, the 
gastrula and blas 
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On being born the fetus breaks its qrcle and becomes connected 
with the world, the breast, a circle, and through the circle formed by 
the mouth, periodically recuperates its old position in sleep; and the 
cycle of sleep and wakefulness is a circle through which the individual 
connects his inner world with the outer one. The first representation 
of the world must be circular, a representation of the individual’s own 
projected circular inner world, i.e., of his own body scheme, while its 
functioning and evolution are represented by means of the circular 
movement configurated by the spiral integrated within the circle, 


8. Psychology of Learning 

In contradistinction to the previous volume of this Survey, the cur- 
rent issue contains few contributions from the psychoanalytic point of 
view on the psychology of the learning process. Two papers dealing with 
rather specialized aspects of this ego function are to be found in the 
literature of 1951. The first of these, by R. L. Sutherland makes an 
analogy between the learning process and_psychosexual development, 
utilizing as its concrete illustration the development of a psychiatric 
resident in a training hospital. A very specific and complicated ego skill, 
the ability to learn to read, was the subject of a study by A. A. Fabian. 


In a paper entitled AN APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF PsycHo- 
SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT TO THE LEARNING Process, R. L. SUTHERLAND (250) 
draws attention to the similarities between psychosexual development 
and learning. The character traits attributed to the various phases of 
libidinal development find their counterpart in the learning process, 
and the transition from passivity to activity and from dependence to 
independence may be traced in the maturing individual and his adapta- 
tion to learning in the same manner as it may be observed in psycho- 
sexual development. 

The hypothesis is offered that a person approaches the learning 
and the mastery of any new situation by stages strikingly similar to those 
of the infantile sexual development. The infant goes through a passive 
oral stage, followed by an active one in which he tries to grasp the source 
of supply. In the anal stage the child struggles for the means of control 
of his own body and the right to use it. The phallic stage is the stage of 
competition and exhibiting in which the child seeks domination and in- 
fluence. When genital maturity is reached, the individual gains satis- 
faction directly from the use of the body and personality as a whole. 

The psychiatric resident is in the position of the newborn child, in 
that he is surrounded by a supply of information, and need only be 
reasonably attentive. After some time, however, he takes a more active 
Part in the learning process, asking more specific questions, and often 
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criticizing the source, of supply, i.e., the teacher. The best teaching 
process at this point is a psychological weaning, allowing the student 
to voice his protest and permitting him to find answers to his needs in 
the library and staff. If this defiance is met by withdrawal and autocracy 
on the part of the faculty, the learning process cannot proceed normally; 
however, if the student can see that the need for conformity is based on 
reality, he will enter easily the next phase of development. In this stage 
he begins to assert himself and to display his erudition. The teacher at 
this point must gradually free the student from the obligation to obey, 
just as the wise parent frees his children during adolescence. The good 
teacher must be willing to allow the student the right of open competi- 
tion with his teachers. The student is then able to enter the final phase 


of satisfaction in applying what he has learned, as a colleague of his 
teachers. 


This same motif, that of 
to the source of supply, 
effort to establish ownersh 


passive acceptance, more 
struggle of conformity vs, 
ip over what has been g 


n using the newly gain 
satisfaction from the use of the str 


i ength for its own sake, may be seen 
in any learning process. It is Suggested that psychosexual development 
in i €ss, and that the Stages given here com- 

nfantile development 
may be thought of as steps in the most important learning task under- 
taken by the individual. 


active approach 
independence, an 
ained, an ambition to 
ed Strength, and final 


the ego to which c 


For the present, p 
handling this rath 


t of the grade school 
ediment to scholastic 
€ reads to learn. Edu- 


erious imp 


earn to read before on 


and 
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invoked as etiologically significant. However, when the sampling of cases 
is large, not one of these factors consistently differentiates retarded readers 
from good readers. In fact, most of the characteristics associated with 
reading disability are now regarded as secondary effects of the retardation. 
Increasingly the trend is in the direction of emphasis on emotional factors 
in the causation, but unfortunately conclusive clinical data are not 
available. 

The clinical and experimental studies reported in this paper were 
made on all of the 210 third grade children of a New York City public 
school. These children, approximately equally divided as to sex, were 
given group reading tests. Pupils who showed reading retardation of 25 
per cent or more below the anticipated normal grade score were reéxam- 
ined individually with reading and intelligence tests. After weeding out 
those whose reading problems were based on mental retardation, and a 
few who had inconsistent or interrupted school experiences, there re- 
mained 20 children, about 10 per cent of the class, who, in spite of 
adequate intellectual endowment, suffered from reading disability. These 
children became the subjects for more intensive investigations. 

The 20 retarded readers were subjected to: 


(1) Physical examinations, which included neurological surveys, 
Snellen and telebinocular eye tests, and establishment of eye 


and hand dominance 

(2) Visual Motor Performance tests l 

(3) Psychiatric screening, supplemented by interviews with the 
parents. f 

The significant findings may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Physical findings: No gross physical or neurological disorders 
were discovered, nor did the eye tests reveal any unusual pathol- 

of left-handedness, left-eyedness and mixed 


ogy. The incidence N 
hin the normal range of statistics for the 


dominance fell wit 


general population. ; 
(2) Visual Motor Performance: An unusually strong verticalization 


tendency was observed. The phenomenon of verticalization, orig- 
inally described by the author, represents the tendency to rotate 
horizontally directed figures to the vertical position. It is im- 
portant in that it may account largely for reversals in reading 
and writing. Inferior performance on Goodenough, Color Form 
and Cube Tests were also noted. 

(3) Psychiatric Data: The psychiatric picture of the retarded reader 
proved to be the most arresting finding in the study. Outstand- 
ing was the infantile pattern which these children, in varying 
degrees, all demonstrated. Weak ego structures, undermined by 
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severe anxiety, and characterized by passivity, 
one or more of a host of symptoms such 
enuresis, speech disorders, tics, nail biting 
were encountered in the children, while mar 
desertion, alcoholism and a variety of clin 
psychosomatic problems were uncoy 
noteworthy incidental finding w 
were boys. 


dependency, and 
as asthma, migraine, 
and thumb sucking 
ital incompatibility, 
ical syndromes and 
ered in the parents. Another 
as that 19 of the 20 children 


Learning to read is a maturational milestone. Th 


€ complex timing 
d psychological proc 


€sses which are in- 


; ace a P ton, It is easy to understand why read- 

ing failure is attributed to many fa y of multiple causation 
a 

: a symptom may have many 

roots does not mean that all cau ts have the Same weight or 


it, the ability to relate to i 
the relationship to authority figures, in aa es e pentan 
sibling rivalry and the oedipal struggl 


compliance in n lon, operating like a somatic 
pa Curosis, interferes with the learn : 

Perceptions, ig process by distorting 
T 


While this is an 


mize personality elements and 
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to favor neurophysiological and pedagogical aspects, the questionnaire is 
a limited instrument. à 

Clarification of etiological considerations does not insure successful 
treatment. In many of the children studied the individual and familial 
psychopathology was of such severity as to compromise therapeutic efforts. 
. Prophylaxis should be the aim. The time to spot a learning disability 
is in the first grade where close observation for emotional disorders and 
incipient learning disabilities can be detected. Obviously, first grade chil- 
dren should be grouped in small classes. Since statistically there is little 
doubt that boys have greater difficulty than girls in mastering reading, 
boys should receive more individual attention from teachers who are 
Specially qualified as to teaching skill and personality. Finally, in view 
of the maturational element in verticalization, teaching of reading might 
best be postponed until children reach the seventh year of age. 


9. The Psychology of Character and Attitudes 


In this last section of the chapter on Ego Psychology are grouped 
hich have in common a consideration of 


three miscellaneous papers W i 
ion or of the ego’s orientation to some 


Some aspect of character format 
Part of reality commonly called attitude. 
The first of these papers, by Joost A. M. Merrtoo and MARE L. 


COLEMAN (168), entitled THE TRANSFERENCE Function: A Stupy or NOR- 


MAL AND PATHOLOGICAL TRANSFERENCE, broadens a concept originally 
ation. Studying the repetitive occurrence 


derj oes 
€rived from the therapeutic situ 
ons outside of psychoanalytic treatment, 


O. > : : x. 
f patterned behavior in situati 
these authors assert that transference is a normal phenomenon related to 


and basic in communication. It is a tentative form of object relationship 
Upon which permanent and more definitive ties may be established. The 
Concept of normal transference is applied to a wide array of actions 
Occurring in the usual type of interpersonal relations in the course of 
development. Fundamental in these considerations is the need to establish 
adequate object relations especially in connection with mastering the 
Problem of separation from the mother. This normal or universal trans- 
ference is compared by the authors with the transference neurosis and 
transference in psychoanalytic treatment. It is not identical with these 
tes nomena, A complete summary of this paper will be found in Chap- 
I, 


A From clinical psychoanalytic observations on five male patients, 
Seo R. MERRILL (170), in a paper entitled CHILDHOOD ATTITUDES To- 
Wien Na AND THEIR POSSIBLE RELATION Ta ADULT CHARACTER, 

ates a specific character type whose main instinctual influence re- 
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sides in the anal Stage of psychosexual development. Individuals who 
tend to use ribald wit in a sadistic way and who are unable to achieve 
economic or sexual success, he found to be preoccupied with flatus and 
the wish to use it in an exhibitionistic way. These individuals constitute 
a special subtype of the anal character distinct f 
described by Freud, Abraham, and Ferenczi, etc. T 
patients is also characterized by a significant admixture of traits derived 
from oral instinctual drives, such as impulsiveness, anticipation of passive 
gratification, insatiable demandingness, etc. 

In a series of five male patients Merrill found a simil 
mental patterns and characterological components w 
childhood attitudes toward flatulence, Although th 
strated the features usually observed jn the “anal ty 


mation described by Freud, there were several 
character traits, e.g., ribald wit 


rom the types already 
he personality of these 


arity of develop- 
hich were related to 
ese patients demon- 
pe” of character for- 
especially prominent 


th diarrheal disorders, 


i ts were male is regarded as significant by 
and Lorand who state that flatulence 15 
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Although work is said to take up one third of the individual's adult 
life, psychoanalytic studies of the psychology of work hardly constitute a 
proportionate share of the literature. In a study entitled THe Psycuo- 
PATHOLOGY OF WORK, CLARENCE P. OBERNDORF (185) traces the instinc- 
tual vicissitudes which ultimately determine the attitude toward work. 
Oberndorf asserts that it is the protraction of infantile pleasure or the 
necessity for its denial as one matures which determines the degree of 
investment of libido in work activities. In contrast to other authors in the 
field of ego psychology, Oberndorf considers it futile to attempt to dis- 
tinguish whether such libido is preponderantly ego or sexual in nature. 

The antonym of work is play and we may best understand the asl 
mal physiological and psychological manifestations of work by poi 
it with the spontaneous action characteristic of play pes w it 
emerges. For play is instinctive and develops along an out = ae 
erotic energy expenditure, beginning with the simp ag eee 
charges at the pregenital level, such as a baby playing with its toes. “ae 
before definite genitality has been established, play may begin to include 


an expression of early instinct components, such as exhibitionism, sadism, 


Scoptophilia, etc. The pleasure in simple forms of play lies then in the 


Sratification through the occupation itself, and when occupation cn 
achievement are one and the same. Quite early, too, in the child’s ber - 
©pment play begins to incorporate a degree of learning and eventually 
the amount of learning involved may become so great that in some games 
ìt is questionable where play ends and work begins. 5 Ps 
Work is normally associated with some affect of discom “et 
deprivation not associated with the pleasure of spontaneous play. Per- 
haps the essential difference between the situations which play and work 
afford lies in the fact that the pleasure, comfort, satisfaction derived Fiom 
Play is immediate and that from work is usually deferred: THe en 
Or denial which is normally associated with work is borne a the te i- 
vidual in the hope that he may eventually be rewarded with something 
Pleasurable in the form of body sustenance, or some libidinally invested 
acquisiti 
q The a inclusion of many, perhaps all of the libidinal drives in 
Work seems so obvious that the thesis that work is devoted to self- 
Preservation alone does not seem tenable. In the consideration of the 
Psychopathological aspects of work habits, we must estimate to what 
extent libido from primary autoerotic sources is involved, where the 
Mvestment of energy is too little (laziness), or too slight (indifference), or 
tig 8reat, too long and too much (overindustry). Such imbalance in 
“pplication to work may occur in any occupation or profession or 
Vocation, 


Quantitative measurement of the amount of work which is to be 
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desirable or proper;is flexible, dependent upon the current standards of 
the environment. Even more than the community estimates of normality 
and propriety in this direction are those established and inculcated in 
early life by parents or their immediate surrogates, and slow 
(introjected) by the developing child as guides and ideals for 
The need to fulfill or reject these ideals is then determined 
inal libidinal relationship of the child to the parents and 
overdevotion to duty in work, such as 
sitting a job which has been undertaken, 


ly absorbed 
application. 
by the orig- 
leads to an 
a compulsion to finish at one 


In clinical practice the psychoanalyst finds that the interdependence 
of the distribution of libido 
adaptation of the patient to demands both within and outside marriage- 
The element of duty, regard 


s ompanying work, which is almost never present in 
playing, may be a residual of the need to conform to the regulation of 
early sexually tinged activities, Thus 


to ise, or the hope, sti in life, that he may 
through diligent effort achi ee f Dia aia 


leve that love of the parent continues and may 
fe. A similar mechanism is found in women 
) in civic affairs, usually dependent 
powerful father, absorbs too great 
of her home and family. 

Nvested with feeling value, in con- 


also exists an unconscious wish tO 


permit the individua 


N exists between or 
Sons in golf or tennis tur 


ul to some 


Many term 
S bo : . 
h a rrowed from sport indicate 


that an unconscious asso- 
ganized play and sexuali 


ns play to work (pleasu 
Persons that they cann i 
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it. The activity in the work of playing (the professional) is usually asso- 
ciated with closer supervision from without and entails more drastic 
submission to outside authority than to superego pressure. 

A man who is tense at his work, through his very concentration holds 
in check any desire he might have to revert to childish activities, and this 
suppression eventually becomes automatically a repression. Therefore, 
a person who no longer has a conflict about reverting to the emotional 
level of playful enjoyment, works more easily and at the same time may 
foster this tendency by allowing acts to appear which might be primarily 
of a childish nature—such as occasional “kidding,” which in turn may 
make the accomplishment of his task smoother. 


CONCLUSION 

Of the wide range of ego functions, only a handful came under sur- 
vey in the literature for 1951 and these contributions appeared primarily 
because of their impact on problems of psychoanalytic therapy. This is 
demonstrated by the papers on the psychology of the anxiety signal, 
defense, memory and of reality testing and the sense of reality. In this 
latter group dealing with a function somewhat neglected in psychoan- 
alytic literature, observations drawn from therapeutic investigation of 
the psychoses have opened new and interesting avenues of approach. 
Interest in the more general functions of the ego, so prominent in the 
literature surveyed in Volume I of this Annual, is represented in this 
chapter on ego psychology; although the contributions are not as numer- 
Ous as in the previous year. The paper by Rapaport on the autonomy of 
the ego, by Baker on the psychology of mathematics, and by Bose and his 
associates on the psychology of language demonstrate the pervading 
Influence which psychoanalytic hypotheses continue to have on problems 


of general psychology. 


8 * Chapter VI 


CLINICAL STUDIES 


JOHN FROSCH, M.D. 


Psychoanalytic clinical presentations in recent years have tended to 
utilize clinical material to elaborate upon one or another dynamic or 
genetic process. The clinical material in 1951 does not deviate from this 
tendency. It is, therefore, inevitable that the attempt to classify clinical 
contributions results in a degree of overlapping which cannot be avoided. 
To facilitate order it is perhaps still advisable to retain the descriptive 
frame of reference. Within this framework articles have been grouped 
about the classical psychotic and neurotic syndrom: 
discrete symptoms. Another group of p 
characterological manifestations—total r 


in certain patients, and more specific characterological traits or symp- 
toms. In addition, interest in criminology is reflected in another category 
of contributions. This is especially true of the French literature. In- 


cluded in this chapter in the last category are only those which make a 
specific psychoanalytic contribution to the problem; the rest will be 
found in Chapter IX. 


es, as well as more 
apers deals in the main with 
eaction patterns typically seen 


The papers, therefore, fall into the following groups: 


I. Psychoses 


1. The Manic-Depressive Psychoses 

2. Schizophrenia and Paranoia 
II. Neuroses 

1. Classical Neuroses 

2. Neurotic Syndromes and Symptoms 
III. Characterological Studies 


l; Characterological Symptoms and Traits 
2. Characterolo 


logical Reaction Patterns 
Iv. Psychoanalytic Aspects of Criminology 


I. PSYCHOSES 
1. The Manic-Depressive Psychoses 


Increasing interest in the š 2 
Manic- . r « 
two panels held by the Amen depressive reactions is reflected in 
P y the American Psychoanalytic Association and in two 
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papers, one by Rado, and one by Scott. The role of ne ego in this illness 
is selected for more detailed examination, adding to the earlier contribu- 
tions by Freud and Abraham. In some instances issue is taken with the 
importance of aggression, which occupied such a prominent role in the 
earlier explanations of the manic-depressive syndrome. There seems to be 
a tendency by many of the current contributors to place less stress on the 
role of aggression as a dynamic factor in depression and more on the help- 
lessness of the ego resulting from separation and threat of separation. Ac- 
Cording to some of the authors, the various means of restitution and of 
reëstablishing contact with the object result in mania. Rado, although 
using his emergency adaptational reaction as a frame of reference, never- 
theless also speaks of depression as an outgrowth of an attempt to regain 
the object toward whom the individual feels ambivalent. Scott discusses 
the Psychoanalytic hypotheses of the manic-depressive psychosis with the 
implications of these hypotheses for treatment. 


The PANEL on Depressive STATES (191), under the chairmanship of 
Phyllis Greenacre, is reported by Emanuel Windholz. In the first paper 
entitled “The Problem of Depression,” Edward Bibring attempts a study 
of the Phenomenology of the processes which go on Widin the ego in 

€pression. Clinical examples of what Bibring calls “rather trivial in- 
Stances of simple depression” demonstrate the “emotional expression of 
a state of helplessness of the ego.” The question he attempts to answer 
Could be summarized as follows: Under what condition does the ego 
“velop the feeling of helplessness which is characteristic of depression? 

Ue to the fact that the child is also dependent on objects, the most fre- 
quent Predisposing factor to the mechanisms of depression is “this early 
Self-experience of the ego’s lack of power over the object.” The term 
Self-experience” seems important in this context since Bibring is 
Studying here “ego states” and wants to investigate their origin. This ego 
State is then characterized as an inhibition of certain functions within 
the ego, 

In his discussion, Robert Waelder pointed out that Bibring does not 
Consider depression as a result of conflict. Waelder referred, in this case, 
° the conflict with the superego. In his paper Bibring clearly states 
ape depression is due to a conflict within the ego. The conflict results 
an Inhibition of one specific function, namely, the ego’s ability to 
“intain self-esteem. 
diena his examples, Bibring demonstrates ine struggle of the ego against 
lessnes lming (internal or external) odds lea mg a uey shock of help- 
es depression.” The narcissistic strivings o fhe ego are acutely 
Whic = Within the ego. In Bibring s opinan i is this specific conflict 

1S responsible for the “affect depression.” He compares this affect 
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with two others which he also considers a result of an expression of 
inhibition of certain ego functions, namely, depersonalization and bore- 
dom. In comparing them to depression, he points out that the two other 
conditions differ basically from depression inasmuch as in the former 
self-esteem is maintained. Depersonalization results in the ego's inability 
to develop aggressive impulses, whereas in boredom the libidinal im- 
e inhibited. f 

japp peen a simple depression Bibring comes to the a 
that in such a condition there is no hostile conflict between the ego an 
the superego, or between the ego and the outside world. He sapaa 
the ego's experience of the “shock of its helplessness in relation to 
object, to be the model for depression. Such an experience becomes th 
basis for a fixation of the ego on introjective mechanisms. The decisive 
question is that of studying more carefully the correlation of this fixation 
to orality in general, and oral aggression in particular. 

Bibring does recognize that the most frequent predisposing factor 
to the mechanism of depression lies in the early experiences, since that 
is the period in which the ego has the “self-experience” of the lack of 
power over the object. However, he does not believe that this is limited 
only to the “hunger situation” (Rado). i 

Bibring believes that the correlation between oral supplies and self- 
esteem has been overrated. After clarifying this ego-psychological ap- 
proach, Bibring feels justified in concluding that “depression has pri- 
marily or essentially nothing to do with aggression.” He believes that 
simple depression is the model of depression and assumes that it 
represents the “core of all types of depressions.” 

At the end of this paper he gives a brief outline of th 
between oral, anal and phallic development and depressio. 
on the different levels of ego development, the loss of objects will be 
reflected in different types of depression. For example, in the anal phase 
during which mastery over the body is in the foreground, the aspirations 
can be expressed in terms of a wish not to be resentful, not to be hostile, 
and the corresponding depression will be represented by a feeling of 
weakness. In the phallic phase the predisposition and depression will be 
related to aspirations to be admired, strong, victorious. The correspond- 
ing depression will be characterized by feeling defeated, ridiculed, etc: 

As to the strivings with the oedipus situation we have an interesting 
commentary on Bibring’s paper in that presented by George Gero. The 
title of this paper is “ pression: Anorexia.” It deals 


e relationship 
n. Depending 
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Aen pe re et body. Gero gives a description of the patient's 
against her masochistic longings. These longings were felt by 
the ego as a threat, as a result of which the object of her longing had to 
be given up. This is what Bibring would call inhibition of an ego func- 
tion. The result of the loss of the object is experienced as depression. 
8 ee ee es rapes, bus toe wel goes ck "Lee 
Poor self.” At this point Ger be in full agr s F B a 
pi pla $ uis point Gero seems to e in full agreement w ith Bibring 
sidering the “pathognomic significance of the oral fixation points.” 
He believes that in his case the fixation is not in the early cannibal phase 
Lec a He emphasizes that the impulse of total incorporation is not 
tion “ae y a hostile one and he warns that the need for total incorpora- 
Tiaan itself cannot be considered as a sign of “the severity of the patho- 
a oo as Abraham believed it to be. His anorexia patient 
a docile baby, never given to biting. He believes that her oral im- 
pedal fantasies represented purely libidinal or sadistic impulses. In 
Sarin te theoretical conclusions which we can draw from our clinical 
of ae S ~~ to contradictions primarily because of the different type 
thisemias — we have in mind. He believes that some of the recent 
the de 2 depression are based on a different clinical group, namely, 
pressive character. 

dome eee Satiiled “Contribution to the Metapsychology of Cy: 
of the ee Se Edith Jacobson ‘concentrates on the description 
ing the eee self-representation which she finds helpful in explain- 
referred to a ification of patients suffering from depression. It could be 
narcissism 5 an ego-psychological approach to the problem of secondary 
a tier he then describes “the struggle of the manic-depressive for 
Power of ibs toe, and recovery of his position, of participation in the 
unction of q Sveobjeck "Sbe continues by demonstrating the defensive 
€ depresi ne patent s “clinging to the real outside love-object during 
cholic cot a period _and closes her paper by describing the melan- 
tution,» ptom formation “as an expression of failing attempts at resti- 
me omic depression is a psychosis without delusional ideas. The 
ith a uch a psychosis is possible if we know that we are dealing 
difen. oe condition. However, the differential diagnosis is often 
c Se amg points to the important criteria which she calls “psy- 
he aha endogenous features” (physical fatigue and exhaustion). 
Its r Taia niser concept of self-representation 1s clearly defined and 
Neepts of Si s the early body-ego to the more stable and realistic 

k Seltesteem, a f is outlined. pn 
and ego, arans defined as a iscrepancy not only between super- 
etween the ego ideal or the wishful concept of the self 
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and the selfrepresentations. Jacobson then gives a description of = 
general dynamic conception of psychosis, from its beginning to the fna 
development of either the manic-depressive or a schizophrenic psychosis. 

Turning to her observations of cyclothymic patients, Jacobson de- 
scribes the differences in the object relations of these in contradistinction 
to schizoid persons. This is illustrated by a clinical example, showing 
the relationships between a patient's image of his love objects and of the 
self. “The lack of distinct boundaries between them” is characteristic of 
these patients. There exists a symbiotic relationship between the object- 
image and the self-image. By depriving the self-image, the object-image 
is overcathected which in turn, by a reflux, bolsters up the self-image: 
This position is unstable and pathologic safeguards have to be used like 
denial (Lewin), which may have to be fortified and which lead toa miao 
state. The self-inflation may lead to a complete libidinous winar 
and a switching of the whole aggressive cathexis to the object-image. Th 
process of instinct diffusion may go too far, 
the object with libido will be lost. 
of the self and the object will be 
participation. This is the case in 
pressive children and is call 
turbance,” 


“ ae ized 
The secondary attempt at defense and restitution” is character 


ss . s . : ject- 
clinically by a frantic effort of patients to re-establish an ideal obje 
image, give evidence of unending love, 


ference phenomenon durin 


and the ability to recathect 
A return to the process of devaluation 
one possible solution to maintain ps 
chronic simple depression and in 
ed by Jacobson, “the primary depressive @s 


“The depressive position,” Elizabeth Zetzel presents 
Klein and her followers- 
“depressive position” for 4 
sical, and some recent, con- 


Zetzel continues to investigate the difficulties which Klein's views 
present by showing h 


ow Klein has discarded the concept of narcissism 
and replaced it by her emphasis of the importance of internal object 
relations, of the Proce: 


sses of introjection and projection. Of course, Zetzel 
is well aware of the confusion which exists in general in the use of the 
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c a 
eat ary | -m “The conceptaof narcissism covers a mul- 
apie =. ie pro on is used to compare Klein’s views about 
Benet a cama miter of Jacobson. Zetzel thinks that the archaic 
apis His c opene superego does not necessarily point to pregenital 
idon de mean pcg finally to the concept of “the depressive po- 
faivisite re a emg s view that this isa normal phenomenon in in- 
ttle = p ikely that at a period when the infant recognizes the 
2 eal : ; ioe person—around the time of weaning—there exists 
sida amt ii ions to separation. T he achievement of a whole object 
ee ea p is accompanied by anxiety and in the event of object-loss, 
This ae i on definite and specific vulnerability to depression.” 
Ioa v of Klein s=and of others—seems to be correct and Zetzel ob- 
bie tex z to the term depressive position. The term implies far-reach- 
ae cite cations of infantile poe Therefore, Zetzel suggests the 
pressive vulnerability.’ 

of Kogha disoussion there was considerable disagreement as to the value 
Both N en concepts as well as their relations to older formulations. 
amen ace and Lewin expressed doubts about the existence of a 
spoke of Aan aggression which is tumen against the self. Waelder 
E wens ibring's concept as a kind of psychological hypoglycaemia.” 
only Feal n to demonstrate that Bibring’s phenomenology is static; 
“Bibrin ee not dynamic. Waelder clearly: stated his belief that 
Strate E rinks depression is not a conflict. Bibring’s attempt to demon- 
iscussed hana within the ego creates semantic difficulties.”” Waelder 
Y agies 1e clinical observations of how depressions are always released 
Sion oe ae recovery which follows ony Also, before depres- 
oing her i cause for aggression. Example: A twelveyearold girl is 
Finally hé Sae and is irritated by her ar brother’s teasing. 
uns into i Oy pours ink over her work. She gers urious, hits him, then 
Coking ae river to drown herself. seen may e no signs of depression. 
r criteria which support Bibring’s thesis, Waelder considers 


ME lg t forget the silent work of 
he Sc instinct. In his answer to Waelder, Bibring emphasized again 
ing thar rtance of investigating “what kind of ego gets depressed,” show- 
` t “ al i ri * 

inevitable he ego may be powerful and still be confronted with the 


In 
co: me K i P 
ent w; ntrast to these critics, several other discussants were in agree- 


i aa to our present 
ern amplified Bibring’s description of the ego's helplessness by 


“fining depressi E i 
pression as a surrender “10 4 phase where anxiety is no longer 
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5 ; . : 3 i 
ossible.” Grete Bibring believes that the misunderstanding was due 
Taa fact that the critics did not recognize the differences in the ‘ 
Pina a : ws . ñ 
There are many approaches; narcissistic supplies, turning of aggressio 


: f i 1 
against the self, points of fixation, etc. This paper is an attempt to study 
and explain the common denominator for the “feelin 


is an “ego approach.” Whenever the e i 
narcissistic goals, depression develops. This is the importance of th 
study; it is an explanation of this affect. The goals are different at differ- 


phallic goals. Another important 


with studies on anxiety and with 
mphasiz 


approach. 


ed in the discussion again 


» Jacobson pointe 
“self-representation,” 


Jacobson’s new 
makes it possible to de- 
accurately, 
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of depression.” He was pleased with Zetzel’s exposition,of Klein’s concepts 
and agreed that we need clearer definitions of narcissism. In her answer, 
Zetzel agreed with Lewin regarding the “preambivalent idea of Abra- 
ham.” In answer to Katan she felt that the depressions which Klein has 
in mind are “not psychotic.” 

The question of nosology was mentioned by Lewin again in com- 
menting on Gero’s clinical presentation. Should we start with nosology? 
Or should we isolate “types of mechanisms of unknown nature?” Lorand 
was grateful for “pooling experiences.” Gero's case is very similar to the 
case published by Lorand. He agreed that therapeutically the correction 
has to be achieved on the level of the oedipus complex. The difficulties in 
“localizing” anorexia are great. Douglas Bond, in his discussion of Gero's 
Paper, described cases of anorexia which “hide” depression. A kind of 
depression “converted” into a somatic symptom. The ages ranged from 
twenty-seven to fifty years. One patient broke out with subcutaneous 
hemorrhage. Another was given up as dead—then recovered. Another 
Symptom was insomnia. It was an attempt to keep from falling asleep and 
dreaming. In answering Bond, Gero pointed out the differences between 
cases of anorexia, where the desire to eat is present, and melancholia. The 
Patient with anorexia who does not have a depression seems to be saying, 
“TET don’t eat, nothing can happen to me.” Gero was also impressed by 
the Similarity of his and Lorand’s case. a 

Among the other discussants some brought up different and new i 
Points, Gross pointed out that he missed the discussion of one symptom 
Which is present in many depressions: the cathexis of the past. In spite of 


the impoverishment these patients cathect the past. Is this a longing for 
lated to mourning. Gross suggested 
atients are prevented 


E GICAL POINT OF 
In Ps > DEPRESSION FROM THE ETIOLO! i i 
YCHODYNAMICS OF = acpi ore Pec 


V, SANDoR Rapo (205) expresses some of t ; pon 
ussed in the ek panel. He reformulates the etiology of depression 


N terms of emergency adaptational reactions, without reference to the 
Structural concept of the psyche. Depression, he states, 1s a desperate cry 
or love in a patient who feels ambivalent toward the love object, An 
‘ttempt is made to regain this object by means of two conflicting meth- 
ods, Coercive rage and submissive fear. When the former is predominant 
the Patient js ener when the latter is in the foreground, the patient 
is retarded. ; 

The depressed patient is sad, tense, low in self-esteem, retarded phys- 
y and mentally. He is preoccupied with his alleged shortcomings and 
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unworthiness, and gat the same time he harbors 
life does not give him a fair deal. He is withdr: 
and activity, living in a world of his ow 
has a hidden pattern of meaning, 
psychoanalytic investigation. Exam 


a deep resentment that 


are part of an expiatory 
t he has lost. This dom- 
y the simultaneous pres- 
object has deserted him 
extreme painfulness of 
- act that the patient attempts to 
o conflic ; Kia a 

submissive fear, Whether the depression Pb Renee ie poops hom 
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mourning. These hypotheses point to the fact that the depressive problem 
lies midway between the neuroses and schizophrenia, both genetically and 
in regression. Psychoanalysts tend to discuss experience in terms of in- 
stincts and derivatives of instinct and again in terms of object relationships 
and changes in object relations. While the earlier psychoanalytic instinct 
theories helped the understanding of neuroses, according to Scott, they 
are less helpful when applied to the psychoses. Psychoses in which “the 
person as a whole,” or the attitude of the person to nearly all aspects of 
reality is involved, bring the psychiatrist up against the origin of and 
Nature of the ego-nonego division right away. Also, while the early forms 
of love, hate and anxiety have much to do with the creation of this divi- 
sion, the earliest forms of depression and guilt have even more to do 
With the earliest forms of development of the ego-nonego division. 
Scott then summarizes the psychoanalytic hypothesis: when extra- 
uterine development reaches a certain point (this point depending on 
Maturity at birth, on intelligence, and on the preceding emotional 
events) there occur maturation and integration both in respect to the 
ego and the nonego (chiefly the mother). The ego becomes a loving, 
hating, and fearing ego, and the nonego becomes both loved and loving, 
hated and hating, feared and frightening. Out of this integration emerges 
depression as an emotion. In other words, depression emerges when the 
infant realizes and fears that it, itsel/—a continuing self{—can love the 
Mother it hates (the new fear being that it will destroy the mother it 
loves), and at the same time realizes and fears that the mother (the one 
and only mother—and now a continuing mother) is both loved and 
loving, hated and hateful, feared and frightening, and may be more 
hateful than loving. The result of this emergence is usually that develop- 
Ment proceeds and increased use is made of love to prevent the ego from 
ating and to prevent the mother from being hateful. But instead of 
Progression, the result may be regression to a state of disorganization or 
Splitting in which the loving and hating activities appear as if they were 
Activities of different egos, and the loved and hated people, etc., appear 
as if they were different people. When progression does occur the ways 
of loving and hating change and the ambivalence may be shown in any 
zone—oral, anal, urethral, genital, etc. The emergence of depression 
Occurs when the infant is still dominated by feelings of love and hate 
Which are predominantly connected with oral satisfaction and conse- 
quently during the time when people are sources of oral satisfaction. This 
fact has led many psychoanalysts to try to discover evidence of charac- 
teristic constitutional features of oral ambivalence in those who show 
manic-depressive disorders. Whether the chief constitutional aspect is to 
be found in greater pleasure being connected with oral activities or a 
8reater Capacity to focus rage in the oral zone, or a greater capacity to 
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change at high speed from pleasurable to hateful activities at this zone, 
analysts cannot say. There seems to be evidence for each possibility. 
With regard to the implications of this hypothesis for treatment, 


Scott discusses three points: (1) Meyerian psychobiological treatment; (2) 
convulsive treatment; (3) psychoanalytic treatment. 


(1) Meyerian psychobiological treatment in its detailed 
all aspects of the present situation and in its 


ying factors has achieved good results. 
study approach is in its detail— 
whole personality is involved and 
ays in which the symptomatology 
atment may be lengthy. 

had convulsive treatment 
nt of depression one may 
hich is shown in and with 
tified with his whole body. 
Which may occur, each of 


pe with hate wl 
son who is iden 
bursts of loving 


obbing depressio 
ed just 


atment twice before—the 
th poorer results, During 
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the beginning weeks of psychoanalytic treatment he realized that his 
Whole personality would become involved inthe treatment and he wished 
to avoid the implications of radical change. The second patient had to 
Cope with the problem of severe jealousy of his wile which increased soon 
after treatment began. Both he and his wife were in bisexual conflict and 
his wife's demands for a quick result led to his obtaining electroshock 
treatment. 

Suicidal impulses were common—in six cases treated by Scott they 
Presented a very severe problem and, in four of these, murderous impulses 
added to the complexity of the situation. With fourteen patients good 
Tesults were obtained during psychoanalytic treatment and with four 


Poor results were obtained. 


Interest in mania, stimulated by the publication of Bertram D. 
Lewin’s book, The Psychoanalysis of Elation (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1950), is further evidenced by a PANEL ON Mania AND HYPOMANIA (189), 
held by the American Psychoanalytic Association. Phyllis Greenacre was 
the chairman of this panel and Rene A. Spitz its reporter. The principal 
Speakers on the panel, M. Katan and Helene Deutsch, approached their 
Subject from two very different angles. Katan treats the problem of mania, 
HS connection with depression and the recovery from the mante BpOeess 
Primarily from the point of view of dynamics and of structure. In his 
*easoning, “the overdoing” of the pleasure principle in mania serves the 
Purpose of an attempt at restitution and in this role it is considered a 

tense against further development ina psychotic ere 
a Helene Deutsch, on the other hand, conceives ber ee i the 
Pint of view of the defenses. She is particularly pee in the Ee lem 
the transition between depression and mania and vice versa. She pre- 


“ented two case histories. In the first there was @ transition troin Hypa: 
ania to suicidal depression; in the second from depression to mania. 
€ first nd male. 
case was female, the seco ities á 

atan remarks upon the preponderance oE te pee D Su 
vnia and believes that it is used to further the attempt at restitution. 


e ; : «es tion and identification do not, in his 
Mechanisms of denial, projection ° 
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impairment of the superego, according to Katan, who does not posit in 
mania a strong superego formation, as the ego is powerful enough to 
interfere with the conflict itself. ad 
In discussing the conflict in mania, Katan begins with the conflict in 
depression and describes the narcissistic trauma inflicted by the outer 
world through early deprivation, the ego’s aggressive reaction to the 


“object, the incapacity to express this aggression, and the transformation 
, 


of the conflict with environmental objects into an inner conflict between 
superego and ego. l 

_ Two problems arise: (1) What causes the change from the depressive 
to the manic stage? If aggression would diminish in the cours 
sion, a cure would ensue. The shift from depression to m 
Katan’s opinion, that it is not aggression which diminish 
ening of the ego which results in the transform 
mania. (2) What constitutes the conflict in the 
the attempt at restitution make it disappear? 


The patient in depression turns from 
conflict. In mania he turns 


maniac thus attempts to co 
The attempt at restitution 
the pleasure principle. 


e of depres- 
ania shows, in 
es, but a strength- 
ation of depression into 
manic state, and how does 


the outer world to the inner 
again back to objects in the outer world. The 
pe with an outer instead of an inner conflict. 
tries to solve the outer conflict through use of 


This is illustrated by a parallel between the pleasure gained in wit 
and the manic thinking process. In wit the ego permits a brief function- 


ing of the primary process with the result that the countercathexis re- 
quired to maintain the seconda 


production of pleasure. The conflict 
thought is liquidated. Wit leads to 
wit, which makes an aggressive tho 
charging the countercathexis as well 

In mania also the primar 
tercathexis, 


ught toler 


process operating in wit. 
In Katan’s opinion, the formation of 


serve to keep up the denial of the conflict 
sion but to remove the c 


Pleasure in mania does not 


created by warded.-off aggres- 
onflict. Three cases are quoted. In the first, the 
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world is regarded as though it were the breast. In thésecond, the patient’s 
aggression is directed against the breast, in the manic attack. In the third, 
the patient compares his own stream of words to the flow of urine. 

Katan refers to Freud’s hypothesis on the origin of laughter, which 
expresses the feeling of “enough,” that is, satiation linked to the pleasur- 
able process of discharge. In the manic, satisfaction is attempted through | 
speech (signifying breast), a direct derivative of the pleasure from sucking. 

Katan assumes a close connection between oral and urethral proc- 
esses in the first month of life. Manic patients seem more interested in © 
their urine than in their feces. The experiment of Viersma shows much 
faster discharge of a given quantity of liquid in manics than in melan- 
cholics. Katan concludes from the frequency of a urethral meaning of 
manic speech that this process is displaced from the urethral zone to 
mental processes. In this way speech acquires a urethral meaning. 

Katan’s conclusion is that in mania the object, which is fluid, is 
orally incorporated into the body and leaves through the urethra. This 
accords with the assumption that the manic tries to return the introjected 
object to the outer world and, in doing so, to transform the inner conflict 
into an outer one. The process is brief. The object is introjected again 
and the process is repeated over and over, in accordance with Abraham’s 
assumption that the object passes rapidly through the patient's “psycho- 
sexual metabolism.” 

However, Katan believes that the production of pleasure and the 
neutralization of the deprivation from which the ego suffers in depression 
are the most important tasks in mania. Complete neutralization of the 
deprivation makes the introjection of the object unnecessary. The patient 
can be considered as cured. ; i 

In Edward Bibring’s assumption, depressed feelings result from the 
yerlessness—according to Katan, the ego regains in mania the lost 
he constant production of pleasure. The transition from 
the depressive to the manic state is caused by the change of ihe Srenajenies 

: : fluid, when the urethral factor appears in the fore- 
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overrated mother, focused an alliance with her which compensated her 
for the lack of a penis and for the oral frfstration resulting from the 
existence of her brother. These were the factors which determined the 
form her marriage had taken, the “we are a unit.” 

The analysis yielded little except the discovery that the traumatic 
event of her childhood was the discovery that mother also lacked a penis. 
She did not achieve insight, for she always got out of any situation of 
depression or anxiety with the help of her victorious denial mechanism. 

Her husband represented her twin brother and the use of the word 
“we” in her marriage made her the possessor of his penis and of him, : 
body and soul. Ina phrase coined by Deutsch, she “transformed the object 
as a whole into her phallus.” 

Breaking off the analysis was for the patient one more confirmation 
of her and the analyst’s perfection. Later the analyst started an analysis 
of her husband, which was successful inasmuch as the husband became 
able to liberate himself of his dependence on his wife. Now her attempts 
to secure his dependence failed in fact. Her mechanism of denial was of 
no avail, the reality situation confronted her with the loss of her phallus 
—thereupon she committed suicide by taking poison. The hidden forces 
beneath her elation were thus revealed. The manic methods of denial and 
gratification had gone out of order, the melancholic despair broke 
through and reached a goal, namely death. 

The second case was that of a middle-aged man whose analysis lasted 
several years, after which he had to move to another city. His illness 
consisted of typical manic-depressive states and the fact that they repeated 
themselves several times offered Deutsch the opportunity to observe the 
transitions exactly. The depressions were the more prolonged. They began 
with brief melancholy excitement, then weeks of an unbroken monoto- 
nous stage in which he spoke of himself as being lonely, as being empty, 
as missing something, as wanting to come clean, as being a bum. These 
complaints could be understood in terms of his early history. Being lonely 
represented the loss of his mother and his grief over the birth of his 
younger sibling. His first clinically demonstrable depression occurred 
after the birth of his youngest brother. In connection with this, the phrase 
“I am empty” expressed his identification with his mother and his disap- 
pointment that he was not pregnant and had no child. The “something 
missing” referred to his idea of being castrated, that his penis had shrunk 
and that he felt impotent. Wanting to come clean expressed his identifi- 
cation with his father whom he had devalued and whom he considered 
dirty. That was also the fantasy in which he spoke of himself as a “dirty 
bum.” This was his mother’s expression when she scolded him. He re- 
quested the analyst to admit that he was a dirty bum and thus demanded 
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from her that she i ntify him with his father. I 


which he expressed but a los of self-esteem. 
The transition to 


t was not guilt feelings 


ange from depression to mania. 
xual tendencies were revealed which, 

however, were covered up by an active heterosexuality. He now was 

identifying with the “clean,” active and fully accepted ideal father. 


i i e mother had up to then concealed this 
fact from the children Now the ego ideal was devalued and the subjective 
ego ideal followed it in this devaluati 


al either, and so he continued 
tified alternately—the original 
on of the ego ideal, which he 
d debased ego ideal, in which 
ather. The split of the €go ideal into two iden- 
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father had in reality originally been a wonderful man and that during 
the manic phase that which had once exiSted in reality was e. 
Spitz adds that this finding of Deutsch corresponds exactly to the assump- 
tion that the manic phase is the favorable one for recovery—her findings 
go a long way to explain why that should be so. 

In concluding her paper, Deutsch stressed the belief that there were 
deeper dispositional elements which prepared these conflicts in the forma- 
tion of the ego ideal. She believed that they could be traced to the earliest 
ego frustrations, separations and disappointments. She agreed with Spitz 
that depressive reaction could be found in the early post-natal separations 


from the object, whereas manic reaction could be found in the restoration 


of this same object. 
She concluded with the statement that it was always evident to her 


that however deeply depressed the male patient had been during his 
melancholia, however much he spoke of his wish to die, she never had 
any concern about him. But she was always concerned about her hypo- 
manic patient, realizing that, under the curtain of denial and elation, 
powers lay dormant which were ready to explode when denial could no 
longer hold the line of defense. 

The discussion dwelt primarily on the problems offered by mania’s 
function as an attempt at restitution; as a defense; as a denial; on the 
function of the split in mania; and on the question of the pleasure prin- 
ciple functioning under stress. Bertram D. Lewin considered the signifi- 
cance of the fluidity of the object in mania as an interesting new idea. 
Both he and, Nunberg felt that, in view of the fact that the manic patient 
is speedy in everything, in his motility, in his talk, in his anal discharge, 
in his psychology and in his whole physiology, the experiment on in- 
creased urethral discharge did not mean too much. In Lewin’s opinion it 
should be considered in the same light as anal discharge. 

Regarding the function of mania as a defense, Lewin believes that 
in the manic the pleasure principle works under stress for reasons of 
defense and that this defense is directed against death or psychosis, that 
the hypomanic fights sleep. Edward Bibring, on the other hand, considers 
that mania has various functions, of which he describes three. In the first 
case described it represented a denial of reality. A second type saves ten- 
sion, as in the case of wit, and here mania is not a defense mechanism 
but stimulates the ego to try to triumph on the one hand and on the 
other manages the tension which could otherwise not be reduced. In the 
third type described, achievements performed in the unconscious lead 


from depression to mania. 
a a eon the function 0 
Saye were in agreement. , 
dreams which preceded the hypomant 


f mania as an attempt at restitution, Lewin 
Lewin confirmed his experience with 
c attacks while Rothman 
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the purpose of dying but on the contrary to live ia fusion with the ego 
ideal. , 

Edward Bibring stressed the narcissistic processes in the personality 
and distinguished three different conditions: (1) The normal ego which 
believes in the possibility cf rescue when the narcissism is challenged. 
Therefore, it produces anxiety for the purpose of mobilizing it. (2) The 
depressed ego, which is the emotional experience of the powerlessness and 
helplessness of the ego and where the ego has let itself down. (3) The 
manic powerful ego which is in the state of excited narcissism. It is to the 
latter that he referred in speaking of the three ways in which mania func- 
tions, as a denial resulting from a certain type of defense; for the pur- 
pose of managing tension to stimulate the ego to try to triumph; or as a 
realization of unconscious achievements. 


2. Schizophrenia and Paranoia 

Aarons, Arnow and Szalita-Pemow discuss both pathogenetic and 
therapeutic factors in schizophrenia, while Niederland and Hyroop con- 
cern themselves with the more specific paranoid syndromes, the former 
elaborating upon the pioneer study in paranoia—the Schreber case—and 
the latter questioning the classical concept of projection in paranoid 
development. Schmideberg and Noble take up the masking of schizo- 
phrenia and neurotic symptomatology, the former discussing agoraphobia, 
the latter hysteria as manifestations of schizophrenia. 

In a paper entitled REMARKS ON PATHOGENESIS AND TREATMENT OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIA, ALBERTA SZALITA-PEMow (251) develops the thesis that 
schizophrenia may be traced to overwhelming anxiety experienced by the 
infant in the earliest months of life. She bases her conclusions on a for- 
mulation of personality structure which runs counter to certain current 
psychoanalytic theories. At a prematurely early period, the child destined 
for schizophrenia feels the disapproval of a mother who rejects herself, 
and there is a hypertrophied development of the superego at the expense 
of the ego. In treatment the aim is to help the patient erect more ade- 
quate defenses by dealing with his superego attitudes and his response to 
external reality, and to strengthen the ego by synthesizing the dissociated 


parts. 
The author believes that schizophrenia is due to overwhelming anx- 


iety experienced in the first few months of life. The normal infant js 
protected from anxiety by enough love to enable him to achieve a devel- 
opment of the self which gradually makes it possible to cope with small 
amounts of tension brought about by frustration. The normal infant does 
not have to develop the exaggerated emphatic sensitivity shown by the 
Schizophrenic, because he is protected by love. 

In the early life of the schizophrenic, the mother or mother substitute 
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is inaccessible because she rejects and disapproves of herself. This disap- 
proval is felt by the baby as Mirected toward himself. The mother is split 
into a “bad anxiety-producing woman” and a “good woman” who has all 
possible qualities of omnipotence and protective env 
schizophrenic continues to yearn for this inaccessible 
ject. The schizophrenic becomes sensitized too early t 
and experiences overwhelming states of anxiety cal 
sponse of the organism. There occurs in schizophre 


ment of the superego at the expense of the ego. In normal development it 
is mainly the ego which is growing in the child; but 


in a child made too 

anxious by its mother, it is mainly the superego which develops and is the 
source of difficulties. 

The schizophrenic child uses all of his 

his mother at the expense of his capacity t 

and from then on is not able to deal with 

In schizophrenic patients, only abortive oedip 


elopment. The 
and wonderful ob- 
o adult disapproval 
ling for a total re- 
nia an overdevelop- 


umption that the wishes which 
the schizophrenic patient. In 


ot integrate. The schizophrenic is not 
: t he knows its connections and 
meanings. The term repression implies a 


feeling of helplessness, 


A schizophrenic often feels lost in time and Space. An ambulatory 
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schizophrenic who appears to function adequately” in a social situation 
must usually plan his actions beforehand as he cannot adjust to a new 
situation because of a lack of freedom in using his intelligence. His feel- 
ings have become dissociated from his thinking, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the major part of the schizophrenic’s intellectual activities may 
be a function of the superego rather than the ego. The ego is concerned 
with satisfying real needs such as food, shelter and sexual desire; but in 
the process of acquiring new values and in asserting its position in the 
world, the ego must execute the demands of the superego to keep up 
internal harmony. The schizophrenic can have no internal harmony with 
his archaic superego and weak disintegrated ego., The therapeutic implica- 
tions of these observations are discussed in Chapter XI. 


In SOME Aspects OF THEORY AND TREATMENT OF SCHIZOPHRENIA, Z. 
ALEXANDER Aarons (1) also emphasizes the preoedipal factors in the etiol- 
Ogy of schizophrenia. Either there was so much deprivation ipa the first 
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a . 
face of uncertainties and painful ex 


periences in later growth. It is difficult 
to determine to what extent regre: 


ssion is influenced by traumatic expe- 
riences or by positive fixation. To these a constitutional factor must be 
added which may, on further investigation, turn out to be a more detailed 
description of the oral fixation, The author draws many therapeutic im- 
plications which are discussed at length in Chapter XI. 


ARON J. Arnow (6), in Tue INFLUEN 
ENCE ON A SCHIZOPHRENIC P 


Stablished with a schizophrenic, and em- 
ployed to produce therapeutic effects Supplementing this point of view 
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Schreber's father, viz., Daniel Gottlieb, in which the idea of God is al- 
ready explicit. ° 

I. The onset of Schreber's two illnesses: Little is known of Schreber's 
first illness aside from the onset. He had been “severely hypochondriacal” 
for about a year, and the onset coincided with Schreber’s running for an 
elective office equivalent to our “member of Congress.” The author notes 
Bismarck’s authoritarian paternal role in relation to the legislative body 
(Reichstag). He was able to dismiss it “like a disciplinarian dismissing a 
misbehaving class in anger.” He also notes evidence to indicate that 
Schreber withdrew from the election because of his illness. 

More is known about the second illness; here the onset coincided 
with Schreber’s appointment as Senatsprisident. Here, as in his previous 
illness, there was evidence of severe hypochondria, and Schreber dreamed 
of his old illness before the onset of the second, indicating the link in his 
own mind between the two. 

The author seeks common factors in the two illnesses. He mentions 
Freud’s explanation in terms of the climacteric, but disagrees with this, 
saying that it could only have been a factor in the second illness, when 
Schreber was fifty-one. The common factor may have been the succumb- 
ing to passive feminine fantasies (to Flechsig and von W.) after having 
been put in the unbearable position on both occasions of having to 
assume an active masculine role—either facing father as the rebellious 
son (as legislator defying Bismarck) or being a father figure himself (as 
The author feels that Schreber dreaded the latter most. 
fice because of the castration fantasies 

dreaded masculine role threatened to 


Senatsprisident). 
On both occasions he ran from o! 
set in motion at the moment the 
become a reality. 

The chronicity of Schre 
the somatic factor of climacter 
that the position of Senatsprasi 


ber’s second illness may be attributed to (a) 
ic in the second illness; and (b) the fact 
dent which precipitated the latter illness, 
involving as it did direct appointment by the King of Saxony, could not 
have been refused without a kind of lése-majesté. Since the appointment 
meant a lasting and irreversible life status for Schreber, the only way out 
was through illness. 
II. Observations of linguistic and explanatio me pl pa 
tion of passages in the “Memoirs” which appear unichanged and mnes 
plained in Freud’s study ate obscure and at times even reverse the in- 
tended meaning. Niederland discusses in detail several phrases—Grund- 
sprache, Luder, and flüchtig hingemachte Männer—and notes their asso- 
ciation to anal-sadistic paranoid features in Schreber’s personality. He 
feels that in this context they ave understandable. , 
tem III. The ascent from Flechsig to Gun ma ai et pe 
: According to Trend the successive delusions can be understood as an 
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egain the lost libidinal objects (from 
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the verbal representation standing for the lost objects. This explains the 
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The father as such had vanished in consequence of the withdrawal 
of cathexis; his name “Daniel Gottlieb” remained. The cathexis it under- 
goes can in this system be identi ollowing the various deifications 
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much otherwise inexplicable behavior is understanslable when viewed as 
a means of testing the individual’s omnipotence. When an individual 
who has introjected a powerful, hostile figure as a means of allayin 

anxiety fails to maintain his omnipotence at any period of his life, 
feels threatened with the helplessness that was present before the intro- 
jection. To avoid a return to this condition, he is obliged to relinquish 


reality and becomes psychotic. 

Psychotherapy with paranoid patients should be directed toward 
fostering identification with the therapist, at first permitting the patient 
to consider the therapist omniscient. Later, the patient can be made to 
see that the therapist is able to achieve security and freedom from anxiety 
without the need to be omniscient and omnipotent. 

It has commonly been noted that obsessive-compulsive symptomatol- 
ogy may mask a schizophrenia. Schmideberg and Noble confirm such 
observations and call attention to other neurotic-like symptomatology. In 
AGORAPHOBIA AS A MANIFESTATION or SCHIZOPHRENIA: THE ANALYSIS OF 
A CASE, WALTER SCHMIDEBERG (229) discusses a case of agoraphobia with 
an underlying schizophrenia. The phobias were defenses against extreme 
By a variety of means, the patient tried to cope with the 
first by phobic defenses, then projection, then by a catatonic 
bilization, then depression, and finally by obsessive symp- 
Schmideberg asserts that schizophrenic pa- 
ed in this paper, can be treated analytically 
hhowed, something of the “struc- 


aggressions. 
aggressions, 
attempt at immo 
toms and addiction to sweets. 


tients, such as the one describ 
and feels that, in the changes his patient s 


ture of mental disease” is demonstrated. 
His patient was a twenty-two-year-old, unmarried woman who had 


developed a severe agoraphobia at the age of fourteen. Actually, the 
patient was schizophrenic and was constantly preoccupied with over- 
whelmingly intense fantasies of walking naked in the streets, etc., and 
with fears that she might harm people by exposing her genitals or excre- 
ments. Her agoraphobia had developed as a defense against her violently 
destructive impulses. Under treatment, her phobia subsided, and for the 
first time she was able to masturbate. When she became more aware of 
the nature of her sexual and aggressive wishes, she hallucinated and de- 
veloped delusional persecutory fears, projecting her visies önto the 
analyst and neighbors. This period culminated in a brief catatonic epi- 
sode, which stemmed from her need to “paralyze” the evil things she 
conceived to be inside of her. When she had recovered from the catatonic 
episode a period of severe depression set in resulting from the disap- 
pointment of “her fantasy that when she would move about freely, the 
evil objects inside of her—excrements and the rest—would become good.” 
She began to speak of her sadistic fantasies—cut-off penises and breasts, 
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In most of these cases, the illness had been apparent to the patients 
for most of their lives during which periodic recrudescences of depression, 
preoccupation and conversion symptoms occurred. In some there was a 
history of incapacitating disturbance in childhood. The previous episodes 
of illness had been met by environmental manipulation which facilitated 
the secondary gain of the illness. Between attacks of illness, obsessional 
traits and daydreaming were shown. Concern about physical health and 
psychosomatic symptoms were common. The patient’s apparent calmness 
had often varied with outbreaks of screaming and disturbed behavior, 
sometimes in response to frustration or when anxiety was aroused. At- 
tacks occurred when actual life situations reactivated childhood conflicts. 
The experience of pregnancy caused exacerbation of the symptoms. 

The analyses of these patients demonstrated that their central prob- 
lems were associated with unresolved anxieties in relationships with their 
mothers. Early rejection by the mothers had evoked murderous retaliatory 
fantasies. The patients’ mothers were people who masked their dependent 
fantasies by a surface appearance of efficiency. They were dependent on 
their own mothers, often choosing to live with them after marriage. They 
tended to depreciate their husbands, who were generally inadequate. The 
mothers showed hysterical attacks and conversion symptoms. They con- 
cealed their aggressions by an assumed outer serenity. The mothers fre- 
quently disregarded the patients’ angry feelings. The dependence of the 
mothers made for ambivalence and hostile identification by the patients. 
These mothers showed ambition for the patients and had a tendency to 
live through them. The patients’ conversion symptoms often seemed to 
be related to hostile identification. 

These patients did not experience frank psychosis. The author be- 
lieves that although the dynamic background of these patients resembled 
that of schizophrenia, there were several factors which prevented them 
from developing this disorder. In the histories of these patients there was 
always a person in the patient’s childhood who helped maintain social 
and reality contacts and in some cases effected partial separation from the 
mother, Relationships to the mother contained some positive elements. 
These Positive elements, plus the hysterical defenses, protected these pa- 
tients against complete withdrawal. Most of these patients sought treat- 
ment after a series of disturbing events had threatened their defenses and 
had brought their anxieties close to awareness. 

In schizophrenia the anxieties have similar origins, but the defenses 
employed are withdrawal, fantasy formation and development of para- 
noid or manneristic behavior. The mother’s attitude has been more 
te rae pases aeriene more eich, Then 
reinforced be aa e schizophrenic’s en y to proj may have been 
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il. NEUROSES 


1. Classical Neuroses 


The more typical neuroses are represented by two papers. Anny 
Katan and D. R. Davis examine specific facets of the neuroses, the former 


the role of displacement in agoraphobia and the latter the characteristic 
freshness of memories in hysteria. 


In her paper Tue Rove or “DISPLACEMENT” IN AGORAPHOBIA, ANNY 
KATAN (137) compares normal personality development in adolescence 
and the process which takes place in agoraphobia. She terms the success- 
ful mode of defense against incestuous strivings “removal,” while the 
psychological defense is displacement. “Removal” means that “incestuous 
tendencies are abolished once and for all,” enabling the adolescent to 
replace real incestuous objects with real outside objects. Employing a 
case history of agoraphobia to illustrate her point, the author states that, 
while the dangerous, incestuous object has been replaced, and the direc- 
tion of the displacement retained in this neurosis, the instinctual energy 
has not been disengaged, and the repressed incessantly returns to make 
development in the direction of real object choice impossible. 

At puberty, the adolescent is threatened by the welling up of for- 
bidden drives pressing for gratification. He resolves his conflict through 
a definite transformation of the old infantile object. If this process of 
displacement is successful, we can then say that he has disengaged himself 
from his old objects and found a new one. In the case of the defense 
mechanism of puberty we are dealing with an irreversible process of 
displacement in a specific direction, and the process concerns the defense 
against incestuous desires exclusively. The term “removal” is suggested 
by the author for this particular kind of displacement. 

A case of agoraphobia is described which illustrates the opposite out- 
come from the above-described process in puberty, namely, the failure of 
processes of object cathexis. A woman of forty-one had been in treatment 
for several years because of grave agoraphobia, 
fered since she was fourteen. She herself had be 
between her anxiety and masturbation. She f 
reaching, self-imposed restrictions, gradually gave up her profession and 
her social life, until finally the anxiety attacks also befell her within the 
confines of her home, so that she felt dislodged from her last refuge and 
at last, came into analysis. g i 

The evolution of her phobia followed a series of attempts at dis- 
placements from her incestuous 


; r love object—her father. As a child she 
had witnessed parental intercourse repeatedly. This was accompanied by 


from which she had suf- 
en aware of a connection 
ought her anxiety by far- 
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marked anxiety and attempts at interruption which» at times resulted in 
punishment. She succeeded in separating father and mother, and in 
drawing upon herself the act of violence that, according to her fantasies, 
her father used to perform with her mother; however, this gratification 
remained linked up with anxiety and pain. The pathogenic, anal-sadistic 
gratification of her oedipal desires had been repressed; therefore the 
tender scenes had been retained in consciousness all the more stubbornly. 
The recurring nocturnal sexual scenes which she was totaed to witness 
interfered again and again with the defense mechanism sry she had 
abruptly activated. This situation persisted throughout the latency pe- 
ne . Pty 
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then go arm in arm with him; similarly, 
she continued to live after hér marriage, appeared to her as a refuge from 
the dangers of the street. She was driven into analysis when she found 
herself encircled because the anxiety attacks had reverted to their place 
of origin. 
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the clinical derivatives of preoedipal fantasies of respiratory incorpora- 
tion, and the other by Gross who traces the secret at respective stages of 
libidinal and ego development. Another symptom and its overdetermina- 
tion, fear of loss, was examined by Chatterji. 


In a paper entitled Pavor Nocrurnus, Max M. STERN (248) claims 
that the extreme anxiety characteristic of infantile pavor nocturnus is 
based on the experience of postnatal (oral) shock, and serves as the 
prototype of similar anxiety experienced in the sleep of adults. In the 
child, it results from sexual excitation based on oedipal conflicts which 
breaks through the barrier of homeostatic regulation and results in shock 
producing relative paralysis of the circulatory, respiratory and nervous 
systems. The threat from paralysis of the vital functions is projected and 
thus experienced as coming from the external environment. 

Stern uses a previously advanced hypothesis on the nature of anxiety 
—Selye’s concept of the alarm reaction, in which primary anxiety was 
defined as the reaction to a primary traumatic situation, namely, to a 
situation of stress, in which the homeostatic regulation fails; catabiotic 
reactions leading to shock prevail over anabiotic reactions warding off 


shock. Anxiety proper, consequently, is an anticipatory attenuated repe- 
tition of previous primary traumata. 


The manifold individual phenomena in pavor nocturnus—such as 
the inability to breathe, oppression on the chest, the feeling of an iron 
band around the head, shrinking of the body, withering, becoming rigid 
like stone or wood, sensations of depersonalization, of fainting, falling, 
etc.,—point to the somatic symptoms of the shock process as stemming 
from paralysis of circulation, respiration, and the central nervous system. 
The author, therefore, classifies pavor nocturnus as a primary traumatic 
situation; to be more specific, as a catatonoid reaction under the condi- 
tions of sleep, more or less intermingled with reactions pertaining to 
shock. He thus applies the term pavor nocturnus to any state of anxiety 
in sleep, in which the symptom of paralysis is present, whether it is hallu- 
cinatorily connected with the dream content, or manifested in somatic 
phenomena, or reflected in the inability to wake up (paralysis of the wak- 
ing mechanism). The prevalence of somatic phenomena and the paralysis 


or the awakening mechanism characterize the nightmare, an extreme 


fe) 
m of pavor nocturnus. 
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short-circuit between ima 


gination and 
body reaction; on the other hand 


, it is a consequence of the inability 
dequate discharge of sexual excitation 
through full orgasm. While discharge and substitutional defenses (mo- 
tility, play, etc.) prove effective in the daytime, they are not adequate 
under the conditions of the Sleep state; thus, at night the child is unpro- 
tected against these break-throughs, which throw it into a shock-like 
State. (2) The somatic sensation 


s of the shock process are experienced 
hallucinatorily in pavor nocturnus, in fusion with the pictorial repre- 


sentation conditioned by the dream content. The dream hallucinations 
diminish in the course of the attack 


ascendant. (3) In accordance with 


Perienced as 


Bespin an external threat, e.g., as 
a vampire sitting on the sleeper’s chest, etc, § 


ing, dying, etc. 


The syndrome of depersonalization, Which has always fascinated 
psychoanalysts is the subject of E. EDUARDO Krapr’s (141) paper entitled 
On DEPERSONALIZATION. The author classifies depersonalization syn- 
dromes into two basic subdivisions. The first, which he calls “desanima- 
tion” is fundamentally based upon an alteration of the ego and is char- 
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acterized by auto-observation and a feeling of insufficiency and incapacity. 
The second, the syndrome of “derealization,” is divided into somatopsy- 
chic and allopsychic derealization, depending upon whether it is directed 
toward the body of the subject or to the external world. According to 
the author, desanimation is the fundamental basis of the syndrome of 
depersonalization, and the disturbance of the ego which is characteristic 
of it is found also in the two aspects of derealization. Therefore, while 
there may be depersonalization without real derealization, there are no 
depersonalizations without desanimation. 

Desanimation is conceived by the author to be an inability to love 
because of a lack of a positive affective relationship with the world. As 
such, it is derived from the phase in which the world was represented to 
the individual by the family, and particularly by the mother. This lack 
of emotional ties explains why in depersonalization one always finds a 
certain degree of impotence and frigidity, which parallels the narcissistic 
retreat of the libido in this condition. Therefore, the disorder which is 
at the basis of desanimation is basically a primitively instinctual one, as 
it affects the instinctual drives and feelings in general. Such a disturbance, 
in turn, manifests itself perceptively as a modification of the external 
world. 

Derealization is a mechanism of defense which has the purpose of 
protecting the ego against unpleasant emotions by displacing them out- 
ward. In this way, the feeling of impotence characteristic of desanimation 
can be tolerated better. In disturbances of greater severity, deeper narcis- 
sistic regression detaches the ego completely from its positive relation to 
the world and forces it to more radical mechanisms of defense. 

When the alienation of the individual from the world increases, the 
feeling of depersonalization turns into delusion, corresponding to the 
change from the feeling that the external world appears strange to the 
individual to the feeling that the external world appears hostile to him. 
This seems to be confirmed by the fact that occasionally in the course of 
an aggravation of a psychiatric condition, a state of depersonalization is 
substituted by a delusional state. 

As to the causes which condition the retreat of the libido, the author 
is of the opinion that in many cases we are dealing with a psychopatho- 
logical process of somatic origin, in view of the fact that the level of a 
regression is not always determined by the level of the fixation which is 
Psychogenically determined, but also by a level of lability which is of 
Physiological nature and may be congenital. 

P, 
and Felan disturbances are the subject of papers by Seidenberg, Saul 
ROBERT Semey, 2 brief paper, PsYcHosExUAL Aspects or HYMEN, 

BERG (283) correlates the myth of Hymen with clinical 
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examples of the psychopathology underlying impotence in the male. In 
both the myth and the cliħical examples a weak male figure (Hymen, 
passive father) protects a woman from sexual assault and destroys (cas- 
trates) the would-be attacker. In the clinical examples the son was in 
danger of castration both b mother and the weak father 


e mother. This paper is dis- 
hapter XII, Section Iv. 


Whereas Seidenberg’s contribution f 
J. Savur (227), in a brief 


5 Psychic states was provided by 
SANDOR S. FELDMAN (88), in ANxiEry AND ORGASM, The author concludes 
gainst incestuous wishes. The incestu- 
ous aim of genital masturbation in these instances is concealed by the 

; on ; dream or fantasy, Such paradoxical 
psychological situations are unconsciously designed to make forbidden 
orgastic gratification possible. Dreams ated to this subject are dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII. 

Following Freud’s observations that sex 
company excitement of terrifying nature ey 
that “painful moods can become the carrie 
author undertook the analytical investigatio 
painful states which were accompanied by 
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rel 
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tion. The symptom may occur either in dreams or in waking life. The 
patients describe the orgasm as caused or stimulated by painful threats, 
as fear of failure in examinations or at public performances; fear of miss- 
ing trains, or not being able to finish tasks, or not being able to get 
ready; also in dreams of tasks of drudgery, threats of being arrested, or 
punished; dreams and fantasies (including the fantasy that « child is 
being beaten) in which one is brought to trial or sentenced to death. 

Not in all patients were these threats accompanied by genital excita- 
tion; nor did it always happen to those patients who experience such 
excitation. In the course of his investigation Feldman found that, when 
in such situations the sensual wave or orgasm did not appear, it could 
have done so, but the patient was able to suppress it. In all instances it 
was established that there was present in some form a repressed sensual 
drive which became activated either by sexual frustration or by some 
other sexual stimulus which, through association, became connected with 
repressed sexuality; furthermore, in many cases, a guilty sexual desire 
was entertained, or a desire was present for masturbation, usually with 
a perverse fantasy. The repressed object was always found to be an 
incestuous one. 

By means of the realization that strongly cathected incestuous drives 
can proceed toward orgastic discharge only when the censorship is made 
to believe that there is only suffering present, many hitherto unexplained 
clinical phenomena can be understood and made accessible to therapy, 
e.g., an eleven-year-old boy experienced his first seminal emission when 
he first pulled the trigger of a rifle: a nonlibidinal excitement was trans- 
formed into the gratification of another, repressed libidinal tension. A 
man of twenty was driving his car at an excessive speed when he noticed 
that a police car was pursuing him. When the policeman reached him, 
he had a seminal discharge without erection: passive-homosexual grati- 
fication of a once positive heterosexual incestuous desire. These patients 
masturbated with the completely conscious intent of achieving orgasm. 
They all behave “as if” they would be punished while what they really 
do is manipulate the genitals with incestuous aim which is covered by 
the (seemingly) painful content. They all deliberately invent long-drawn- 
out variations of the fantasy with painful content in order, so they say, 
to intensify their anxiety or painful mood, to make a forbidden orgastic 
8ratification possible. Even in stage fright the writer observed masturba- 
Been pais and spontaneous orgastic gratification. It appears as if the 
mes i the orgasm. What really produces it is the forbidden, re- 
such a Cie ate drive hidden behind the superego’s threats against 
Jumping = = his explains the masturbatory impulse of soldiers before 

nd-to-hand fight in battle. 
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date which proved to be both his mother’s birthday,and 280 days from 
the time when his analysis began. When the appointed hour came, he 
lay completely still for a while. Then the pains were gone, a feeling of 
unreality developed and there was a mental picture of himself as a child 
Watching his flatus disappear on the surface of the water. A few days of 
dejection followed. 

Analysis proceeded from pregnancy fantasies to the primal scene, 
which was peculiar in that the patient had two images of this event—one 
as seen directly, and the other as reflected in a mirror. Later the patient 
had used defenses in which actual contacts with reality were avoided and 
shadowy glimpses were preferred. His special feeling for Tennyson’s 
poem, “The Lady of Shalott,” were based on this defense, and he showed 
remarkable insight into its symbolism. His fear of reality was associated 
with his horror of the female genitals and his own castration fantasies. 
Analysis of the primal scene marked the end of treatment and the resolu- 
tion of the attacks. 

Evans limits his discussion of the dynamics to an analysis of the 
pregnancy fantasy at the phallic level. The pregnancy was, according to 
the logic of the unconscious, an attempted castration. The patient's cas- 
tration anxiety was so severe as to preclude all forms of manual mastur- 
bation from childhood onward; scoptophilic and imaginative tendencies 
Were substituted. In the fantasied pregnancy, in which the patient iden- 
tified with the mother and was able to accept the love of the father, there 
Was the culmination of a cycle of events which had their inception in 
the psychic trauma of the primal scene. 


In RESPIRATORY INCORPORATION AND THE PHALLIC PHASE, PAYLLIS 
GREENACRE (112) describes in detailed fashion the manner in which pre- 
oedipal fantasies of respiratory incorporation merge into the phallic 
Phase, modify its manifestations and are modified by it. Characteristic 
Symptom formations based on vicissitudes during the phallic phase, af- 
fected by preceding oral and respiratory-incorporative disturbances in 
development, are illustrated by case material. The developmental aspects 
Of this Study are discussed in Chapter IV. 

Greenacre reports the case of a thirty-five-year-old unmarried woman 
Who came to analysis in acute pain, associated with concern over familial 
mishaps, In the preceding months, her mother had had a mild stroke 
from Which she recovered and her father had cut his finger severely on 
a revolving electric saw. The patient had been on hand and helped in 
both accidents and subsequently became anxious. Some five years earlier 
me had suffered a depression which lasted several months following the 
E ee of the Woman who shared her apartment and the simultaneous 

Nation of a mild friendship of her own with a man. Feelings of 
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; e with delusional force. She thought the 
analyst grew thinner and fatter, and became Oversensitive to the analyst's 


voice. In dreams other symptoms emerged from amnesia and the terrify- 
ing towers and bridges were connected with her efforts to spiritualize 
her masturbatory drives and the accompanying intense phallic worship. 
About two years after the panic episode with the fan, in returning to 
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the experience she distorted the details and angrily defended herself 


against the facts. Ultimately, it was the pedestal on which the fan stood 
which frightened her by reminding her of the intolerable sight of the 
penis. The whirring noise of the fan evoked the primal scene and the 
noise in the head was associated with her mother's stroke which followed 
closely her father’s accident. 

Other facts and reconstructions established that overstimulation and 
deprivation were marked in the oral phase. She was overfed as an infant 
and denied solid foods until she was eighteen months old. Loss of weight 
then coincided with the birth of her brother, reinforcing the identifica- 
tion with her mother. She was then bathed together with this younger 
brother. Changing shape and form related not only to the pregnancy 
but to concern over the penis. 

In another case, phallic elements were also associated with a fear 
of pregnancy expressed in terms of excretory functions, such as dry birth 
and anal birth. Of interest too were preoccupation with the quality of 
the voice, concern about anesthetics and the displacement of power from 
the genitals to the head in ideas of magic and omnipotent thoughts. 

In the literature there is ample documentation of the association of 
flatus to breath, the neighing of a horse to copulation, and flatus as an 
omen of fruitfulness. Fenichel has emphasized that in primitive thinking 
the respiratory tract becomes the site of incorporated objects in the same 
way as the intestinal apparatus. Ideas of union through incorporation of 
the same air have been reported, as well as equation of respiratory in- 
trojection with anal erotism and identification with dead persons through 
inhaling the soul. Harnick found fear of death related to fear of suffoca- 
tion through early forced feeding. Breathholding in children may serve 
as a demonstration of power while giving something akin to orgastic 
pleasure in the sudden release. 

The clinical material presented underscores the fact that symptoms 
can be understood only in terms of the developmental processes of early 
growth and changing balances, with especial emphasis on relations to 
the phallic phase. 


„ The meaning and development of the possession and content of 
Secrets” is investigated by ALFRED Gross (114), in THE SECRET. He pre- 
ue comprehensive survey of this heretofore neglected Phenomenon 
libidin a which traces its significance at the respective Stages of 
TOI ego development. 7 i 
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As the analysis progressed and the phallic tendencies, infantile narcis- 
sism, and castration anxiety were revealed, ‘secrets, too, were handled 
differently. At first, in social situations there would be hints and innu- 
endos to the effect that he possessed a secret, followed by a period of 
indiscreet garrulousness. Only at the end of treatment, after genital 
primacy was attained, did the last remnant of his “secret-unction”—the 
indiscreet garrulousness—disappear. He no longer needed either to keep 
secrets or broadcast them. Such observations bring one to accept not 
only the identity of the content of the secret and the excrements, but 
also a relation between the phenomenon of the “secret” and genital 
Secretion. Its use as a means of making himself important in the eyes 
of others parallels the phallic-exhibitionistic stage in the development 
of sexuality. Thus, it is only the content of the secret which may be 
identified with the secretions. The concept of the secret is subject to 
changes dependent in turn on changes in the various stages of psycho- 
sexual development. f 
The anal type of secret is typified by Dostoyevsky’s character and is 
related to the excretions of bladder and intestines, perhaps in part 
through child-training practices which automatically assign the sur- 
render of feces or urine to the sphere of secret things. The most impor- 
tant content of the secret is added in the prepuberty period, however, 
when the first stirrings of sexuality are felt and instinctively hidden, and 
there is experienced an equally strong push for their communication. 
The result of this conflict is generally an attempt of the secret bearer 
to show that he “has” something and yet withhold the nature of what 
he “has.” This exhibitionistic form of secret-experience appears with 
great regularity during puberty. An example is the eleven-year-old girl 
who fails to attend gym class one day, and succeeds only in arousing 
Curiosity of her schoolmates by her attempt to conceal the reason—advent 
of her first menstrual period. 
We must ask why the “‘secret-experience” is so regular and important 
a development at puberty, and to answer it, must first discover at what 
Point the child develops the concept of the secret. Analytic experience 
tells us that the curiosity of the young child encounters its most un- 
yielding and often most traumatic barriers when infantile sexual life 
1s at its height, at around five, and the curiosity is directed toward ob- 
taining sexual information. In general, a child can accept some denials 
of function, or some hampering in his drive toward the conquest of the 
am Meee through knowledge, but Lge he is bidden both the 
e combinan iE oreo cer al potty hee eae = 
and Very tray n of these two types of p i ay be unendurable 
havior, matic, effecting very major changes 1n general attitudes and 
t ree-and-a-half-year-old boy lost his place in the parental 
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with castration fear. Food or feces represent life, bédy parts, or parents. 
Fear of loss is a common neurotic symptom which usually appears in 
connection with the excretory organs of the body. The fear of seminal 
loss is so widespread even among normal persons that it might not appear 
as abnormal, but fear of defecation or fear of loss of phlegm cannot be 
regarded in the same light. . ; . 

The first case cited is that of an agoraphobic patient. Simultaneously 
with the appearance of fear of going out he developed the fear of defeca- 
tion. This was connected with feelings of emptiness of the abdomen and 
a sense of dying. In order to counteract this fear the patient was obliged 
to eat. Subsequently it sufficed to look at food or fill his pocket with 
match sticks, which were symbols of food to him. 

Fear of loss connected with monetary payment has an anal-erotic 
origin and is associated with castration fears. Corroboration of Freud’s 
equations of money-feces, child-penis, was obtained from an obsessional 
patient who was undergoing analysis. One day his wife took some money 
from his box without his knowleage. As a result he was seized with fear 
of loss which was not relieved until he incurred a fresh monetary loss. 
This particular patient manifested both castration desires and fears in 
his free associations at the time. Another patient complained that loss 
of feces was a physical loss and that he had to compensate for it either 
by eating food or feces itself. A schizophrenic boy said that feces was God 
and another middle-aged schizophrenic said that it was his mother. The 
latter patient ate his feces and said that he had got his mother back. 
Similar ideas were expressed by an obsessional patient in his free asso- 
ciations. “I have lost my mother, I sought her here, there, everywhere, 
but she was nowhere to be seen. I ate her up and she is no more... . I 
ate her up so that I could have absolute control over her but she disap- 
peared. I thought she must be in my feces or she is feces itself—so long 
I have eaten enough of my feces fearing she should go away from me 
along with it.... Iam afraid to defecate—I would not be able to keep 
her under my control, she will escape through my anal opening.” 

From the studies of these associations Chatterji feels one can easily 
understand why feces should be symbolic of mother and money. In the 
autoerotic phase it is mother who gives oral pleasure to the child. The 
patient believes that he has eaten her up and when his attention is 
directed to the excretory zone he thinks that his mother will leave his 

Ody as do the excretions. For this reason the passage of urine and 
ae “hind as a loss. The author has shown in another paper that in 
This de ae 3 refusal of food lies the desire to eat one’s own mother. 
Womb. By eatin: Sa rie te r She hot Cane ie 
enter the mother, e mother, the child attempts to Satisfy the desire to 

womb. Thus, the loss of excreta is analogous to the 
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situations in which generosity occurred, fopr main types of giving were 
found: (1) Propitiatory. This is self-explanatory. (2) Assertive giving. 
This type of giving was dominated by the need to be loved and not to 
be envied. This was expressed in the attitude “I have something for you 

and “I can do so-and-so for you,” and the assertions had to be proved by 
generous actions. In both patients the underlying idea was that they—the 
children—were as good as boys and should therefore be loved accordingly. 
They were unable to bear frustrations without neurotic reaction and 
their despair and hate about any “no” led to a fear of refusing others. 
This even extended itself to their sexual behavior. There were strong 
narcissistic gratifications in the generous giving of these patients and 
they were dominated by the thought that they could not possibly be 
loved for themselves but only for what they could give. (3) Fetishistic 
type of giving. This was represented by the fact that the patients would 
identify themselves with the gift that they gave in order to be present at 
a forbidden scene. For instance, both women had love relationships in 
which the man, though continuing his affair with them, had another 
woman whom he preferred. Instead of hate and unfriendliness against 
the rival they felt and showed a form of feverish love and behaved in 
a generous and helpful manner, for instance, by preparing a meal for the 
other woman’s arrival, putting out flowers and so forth. In this way they 
obtained entree to situations which would otherwise have been denied 
them. Both women emphasized that there was no other chance to keep 
even the little they had. The main determinant for the presents was 
that the patient identified herself with the gift, trying to be present 
through her gift. Infantile curiosity was the powerful motive in the 
generosity shown in these triangular situations; €g, in giving an entirely 
uncalled-for present of food and wine to such a couple, one patient felt 
able in a vague way to know what this man and this woman would do 
when they were together. (4) Deception. This type of generosity w 

illustrated by the fact that the patients would frequently be called upon 
to provide something at a tremendous cost to themselves. One patient, 
who had been given some money to buy a fountain pen for her superior, 
actually bought a much more expensive one, supplying the difference in 
Cost herself. The narcissistic gain was great; she was Pronounced as a 
wizard. The desire to be thought of as powerful played the main part. 


as 


In A CLINICAL CONTRIBUTION To THE ANALY 
TYNSKI (111) studied the stereotyped gestures of a hysterical patient. He 
finds that the characteristic attitudes of the patient’s right hand = re- 
e a highly overdetermined condensation of various aspects of cn 
these at history, Numerous ego defenses were analyzed through 

‘reaction formations or denials of infantile Wishes, identi- 


SIS OF GESTURES, E. Gos- 
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fication with the mother’s contempt for the father, regression of the ego 
to the level of magical omnipotence, defenses against an early hand 
fetishism, etc. In a consideration of “handedness” implemented by ma- 


terial from the case under analysis, the author suggests that cerebral 
dominance may be the result, and not the forerunner, of an altered 
mental structure. 


A woman patient with h 
material for this study. The 
hand and involved distinct 


symbolic significa 
of the hand also contained remnants of an early p 


ism which followed upon a denial of sensory perce 
in turn by various stages of partial and total int 
cally, an “open hand” gesture accompanying hopelessness and resignation 
—themselves complex deposits in the character structure—represented 
repression of kleptomanic impulses and reversal o 

The stereotyped thumb movements resulted not merely from the 
significance of the thumb as a phallic symbol. The continuous sensory 
stimulus derived from them demonstrated the magical attempts of the 
ego to bind anxiety and guilt. The scoptophilic partial instinct was 
dammed up originally to exclude a painful external reality. In a thumb 
movement of “blotting out” the ego continue 


d the magical denial, but 
it also permitted the use of the dammed-up energy: in the movement the 


eriod of “hand” fetish- 
Ption and was followed 
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patient looked at and showed to herself a narcissistically overcathected 
part of herself. o ; 

At the sign language level the gestures were directly used by a magi- 
cally omnipotent ego for its defensive operations. At the later thought 
level they were rudimentary reminders of the previous stage. They be- 
trayed their origin by retaining features of that stage, while the conflict 
was displaced upward to the associated affective attitudes. ; 

The concentration of movement on the right side provided an op- 
portunity to study aspects of the important problem of “right and left” 
and its relation to the phenomenon of left cerebral dominance (handed- 
ness). The inactivity of the left hand was found to have resulted from 
a disturbance of ego integration. Stages of this process were: (1) aggres- 
sive impulse transacted by the left hand, (2) autonomous activity of the 
left hand, (3) limited autotomy of left hand function at the request of 
the superego (ideas of self-punishment). The word symbols “right” and 
“left” cover a physical as well as a mental orientation. The physical 
orientation toward the right is paralleled by a tendentious shift in the 
abstract meanings of “right” and “left,” characterizing a movement away 
from the left. 

The author's investigations of gestural behavior suggest that the 
phenomenon of cerebral dominance represents a functional deposit in 
organic structure. This was acquired during phylogenesis, and was origi- 
nally the result of one of the steps toward differentiation of mental struc- 
ture into ego and id with the deposition of a focus of an archaic ego- 
superego and of a focus of primary repression. Cerebral dominance 
would then be the result, and not the forerunner, of the altered mental 
structure. Recent observations suggest that this development is repeated 
during ontogenesis and that hand preference and speech development are 
linked. In this respect the investigated case material demonstrated how 


neurotic distortion during ontogenesis affected and accentuated inborn 
trends. 


The exploration of religious attitudes of patients in treatment was 
the subject of two papers, one by Pedersen and the other by Liberman. 
STEFI PEDERSEN (197), in UNconscious Motives IN PRo-SEMITIC ATTITUDES, 
Investigated the opposite side of the coin of anti-Semitism, Noting the 
ambivalence in attitudes about Jewishness, Pedersen discusses pro-Semi- 
usm as it appeared during the analyses of three patients. The uncon- 
Sclous equation of “Jewish” with infantile secrets and drives or magic 
Powers or aggressiveness lays the ground work for pro-Semitic attitudes. 

Anti-Semitic feelings frequently represent an attitude toward foreign- 
ness, especially as a result of the projection of repressed impulses. One 

ates and despises the Jew because he stands for one’s own UCO 
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impulses, but the hate is tinged with eny 
at times with the 


Such patients m 


y- This ambivalence shows itself 
Positive (envy, admiration) aspects predominating. 
ay prefer a Jewish to a non-Jewish analyst, the former 
being closer to the Secrets of childhood, and “within reach of unlimited 
satisfaction of all infantile drives,” especially oral satisfaction. The de- 


sire to recapture something long-lost played a major role in the analysis 
of such patients. 


One man in anal buried longing for his mother, 
had equated “female” exaggerated attachment to Jews 
the lost ties to her. The working 
Fence resolved his ambivalent feel- 
r “nt, a woman, also identified “Jews” and “women.” 
In the analysis, an initial pro-Semitism gave way to strong anti-Semitism 
based on the fa vas partly Jewish. Conflict with her 
was related to the childhood belief that she was half-man, half-woman. 
ic moian were a projection of her 
; l y. Ae Jews” to this patient repre- 
ie ee whom she envied and admired, A third patient 


and possessed of magic powers; in 


DAVID LIBERMAN (158), i 


oj MO- 
SEXUAL, presents the case o a 20 


elations only 


ing maternal 
The patient was thirt 


nent Jewish family. He c 
his having informed his 
been maintaining homo 
only with Christians. 


on the ground that these people had no co 
he could thus avoid being known as a homose 


He had two specific homosexual objects, D, and Ẹ, 
performed coitus in which he 


y-four years of age and a membe 
ame to be psycho 


r of a promi- 
analyzed as a ¢ 


Onsequence of 


sexual objects 
with Jews and 
social circle. 

With D. he had 


nnections 
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starting treatment the patient had suffered a great disappointment when 
D. told him he meant to get married and leave Buenos Aires. He assured 
him, however, that he hoped the breaking off of their physical relations 
would not mean the end of their friendship. The patient was much 
affected by this and wrote a letter to E., telling him what had happened. 
This letter never reached E., for the patient left it in his trouser pocket 
where his mother found it. In the letter he actively repeated what he had 
suffered at D.’s hands and told E. that he wished to desexualize their 
friendship. When matters were thus no longer a secret to his parents, he 
told them all about his sexual troubles and sobbingly begged them to 
seek medical advice to solve his problem. 

The patient was a second son; when he was born, his brother was 
four years old. The elder brother was fair-haired like the mother. Accord- 
ing to her he was a much prettier child than the patient, whom she 
considered “an ugly and ungainly darkie.” Feeling that he was unloved 
by his mother, he defended himself against the object loss by identifying 
himself with her, and since childhood had regarded himself as “an ugly 
ungainly blackie”; he thought his brother was “an adorable fair-haired 
creature.” He defended himself by this identification with his mother 
and chose his elder brother as object. 

When he was four years old a sister was born who subsequently died 
at eleven months. In the attempt to recover his mother as object, the 
patient identified himself masochistically with the sister. This was the 
most decisive identification in his evolutionary process toward homo- 
sexuality. He saw in homosexuals “the gestures and acts” of his sick 
sister. The sister’s death gave rise in him to a great fear of this identifica- 
tion and of the mother’s evil breast. He defended himself b 
to his former choice of object, his elder brother, who w 
would like to have been.” When he was seven years old his younger 
brother was born. According to the mother, this was the child she brought 
up best. To avoid the envy and jealousy he felt at seeing him at the 
breast, the patient identified himself with the mother who feeds her 
child. He thereby established a new narcissistic object choice, with differ- 
ent characteristics from the previous one. Toward his father he was 
always very distant. 

When he was nine he engaged in mutual penis touchin 
of the same age who was, according to the patient’s mothe 
a “well brought-up child for he was so nice and fat’ 
when he was fourteen, he was seduced by an elderly 
the Nape of his neck and his buttocks and told him he 
fellow.” At that time he had a great friendship with a 
à very pretty girl. He felt most flattered w 
relations and friends. Through her he s 


y reverting 
as the child “he 


g with a boy 
r, a model of 
ý During puberty, 
man who caressed 
was “a fine plump 


cousin of his age, 
hen the cousin was praised by 


atisfied his feminine cravings 
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3 : er 
et. At twenty-nine, when his young 


inferior to his bro is sick sister, Through a character of 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, w 


by the impression made upon 
precipitating factor, at the age o 
a very cultured fair-hai 


have, 

In the last sessions, shortly before abandon; 

showed the intense transference bond whic 

ferred upon the analyst the ambivalence he felt for h 

D. He abandoned treatment when D. came back to him. 
At the loss of D., his present active object, he sou 


ght refuge in his 
parents and in the treatment to which the latter urged him. The re- 


is mother and for 
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. (3 . 

covery of D. led him to abandon his parents once again, and with them, 
: o 

the treatment. 


2. Characterological Reaction Patterns 


Turning to the more general characterological reaction patterns, we 
find Edmund Bergler delineating another group of clinical types in 
whom he finds his previously formulated basic masochistic fixation at 
the oral level as one of the determining factors. In one of his papers, 
NEUROTIC HELPLESSNESS IN THE “MASOCHISTIC SITUATION IN REVERSE,” 
EpMunp BERCLER (21) describes a specific symptom frequently encoun- 
tered in patients suffering from basic oral masochism. Such individuals 
provoke mistreatment, frequently through the use of patterns of spuri- 
ous aggression. Occasionally, when they encounter facial expressions of 
pain in persons whom they have provoked, these patients are rendered 
completely helpless. According to Bergler, this reaction results from an 
unconscious identification of the patients with the injured person in a 
fantasy of the “mistreated child.” The patient in turn is left in the 
situation of the cruel mother, a situation which he cannot tolerate. 

Bergler uses the phrase “the masochistic situ 
designate a situation in which a husband, pursuing a course of pseudo- 
aggressive “rebellion,” is confronted with his wife's martyred facial ex- 
pressions which immediately render him completely helpless. The reason 
for the success of the wife’s technique in rendering the husband help- 
less and the meaning of this helplessness, is elaborated by Bergler in the 
following way: In this type of neurosis, as long as the husband gets his 
“daily dose of injustice,” all goes well, but the moment the roles are 
reversed, difficulties begin. For then the wife invites in the husband un- 
conscious identification of her with the fantasy of the “mistreated” 
which in turn leaves the husband in the situation of the cruel m 
This is more than the husband can tolerate. He must therefore r 
the original situation. 

An example of such a case of psychic masochism is cited, Mr. A. 
describes his wife as having been “a good looker and the brightest girl 
with a truly photographic memory. . . . what she really wanted from life 
Was a penthouse, a mink coat, and real financial security.” Mr. As 
daughter thought that her mother had a cruel streak, This the husband 
said he could not detect unless that term were to include a certain leech- 


like quality, combined with a reproachful “don’t leave me alone” atti- 
tude. 


ation in reverse” to 


child, 
other. 
‘estore 


In the course of the analysis of his marital conflict, it became clear 
that this deeply masochistic person had married an ageressive woman 
Patterned after a caricature of his own mother. The latter was outrightly 
aBgressive, but his wife was not, at least not in relation to him. Her 
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technique was a more Subtle One: expressing her possessiveness by clinging 
and martyrdom. This clinging quality represented the patient’s own 
infantilism and “sucking in” tendency. In unconscious identification with 
his wife, he was the martyred child, also acting at the same time 
double identification, the role of the refusin 
role of the mistreated child, his masochistic 
ing out the part of the “bad” mother, he 
aggression as his alibi. However, 
tion of his wife with himself as the 
it impossible for the patient to pu 
unwarranted demands. 


,» in 
g mother. In living out the 
wishes were fulfilled. In act- 
proved to himself his pseudo 
the unconscious narcissistic identifica- 
masochistically victimized child made 
t up any resistance at all to his wile’s 


€ pseudo ageres- 
and deprived her 
Ouse, mink and security” through his 


This complicated web of neurotic wishes, defenses, 

_ aggression, etc., was perceived by the patient’s s 
by as “false,” leading to depression and dissati 
itself in still another complaint, namely, 
without criticism.” He could not tolerate 


alibis, pseudo 
uperego as the years went 


Sfaction. This manifested 
that his wife 


tivity, reinforces the essen 
patients. Such cases are 
“empty ego” and “injustice colle 
efforts. 


tially passive 


voke their fellow men, only to 
at they are not masochistic but 


‘ 
i. 
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“aggressive.” At bottom, they gain little, by this technique; the inner 
conscience, for whose benefit the show is produced, remains unconvinced, 
and the victims of their provocation retaliate. Nevertheless, the tech- 
nique is persistent and in some cases unchangeable. ; 

In analyzing these deeply masochistic neurotics, the writer has found 
that in addition to the very obvious defense against inner passivity, 
another element enters the genetic picture—an ego so weak and empty, 
that, bereft of its typical defense, it has nothing to offer, and is in- 
capable of finding a substitute. This “empty bag” attitude reinforces 
the defensive technique which is typically encountered in orally re- 
gressed cases, and at times makes the defense insurmountable. 

Characteristic and curious, on the part of these neurotics, is their 
contempt for the “poor suckers,” meaning the creative artists, who make 
their parasitism possible. Their psychic masochism prevents them from 
being productive themselves and instead of producing a sublimation 
provides only a neurotic defense. Building up the defense from childhood 
saps all their energy. The removal of the defense would leave them de- 
flated. It must be perpetuated. 

The author briefly cites examples of patients of this type who be- 
haved in an overbearing, supercilious and disagreeable manner, fin 
resulting in the loss of their jobs and alienation of those 

The childhood history of these neurotics reveals a typical genetic 
pattern of a disagreeable, pretentious, nagging, opinionated mother and 
a weakling father, with a masochistic attachment on the child’s part to 
the mother. Two types of inner defense evolve, both pertaining to the 
enshrined image of the mother: (1) pseudo aggression, covering up and 
leading to masochistically enjoyed self-damage; (2) unconscious exhibi- 
tion of a “negative magic gesture”—“I shall show you in my behavior 
how I did not want to be treated.” In this “reversal,” these patients un- 
consciously acted the “bad” mother, demoting the “innocent” victim to 
an image of themselves. These patients lacked precise opinions in their 
specific fields of endeavor, were easily swayed to opposite Opinions, 
camouflaged as “seeing both sides of the question” in disguised 


ally 
about them. 


passivity, 
Financial compensation to their victims further favored narcissistic 
retaliation. The weak and ineffective defenses left the ego bare of agøres- 


sion and libidinous energy. Marriages of these neurotics were all fash- 
ioned after “injustice collecting.” This “single-mindedness of purpose” 
condensed in the “empty bag” attitude may account for some otherwise 
inexplicable therapeutic failures. 


The role of traumatic experiences in producing characterological 
reaction patterns was applied by Miller to the effects of a specific trauma 
surgical operation. In THE TRAUMATIC EFFECT oF SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
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$ s ‘ Li 
IN CHILDHOOD ON THE INTEGRATIVE Functions or tHe Eco, MILTON 
MILLER (172) discusses 


We ituations 
two patients who reacted to competitive situati 
tive manner anal 


À -acious 
f an operation. The most ie 
ing patterns used to solve ewer 
onnected with the original traumatic exp 
n. 
r A ich 
ples of operations in early childhood whicł 


mptoms and character defenses are presented 

traumatic effects Occurred because they mobilized 
neurotic tendencies already present. As Levy has pointed out, surgical 
operations are most likely to be t 


raumatic when they are performed on 


established neurotic patterns, 
Children whose adaptati 
already been made ve 


z ity and the process of learning has 
Ty difficult by s i 
over masturbation, etc., 


i à knives and 
rise to special symptoms, i 

balization, as in a drea i of fear regar 
frequently some associ 
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woman who was fearful of men, 

deal of time fantasying 

on at the age of about 

t it had been a castration. The difficult relationship 

feelings of inadequacy. 

m and to the guilt feeling 

over heterosexual conflicts enabled her to continue the long-delayed 
maturation process, 
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Fear of expressing competitive impulses, unconsciously associated 
with intense fear of injury, was related to*reactions to surgical operations 
in these cases. The development of initiative and independence of action 
was severely circumscribed. In one instance (the man), successful accom- 
plishment was associated with punishment for hostility to the father, and 
a seductive attitude toward the mother. In the other (the woman), the 
expression of heterosexual wishes seemed connected with a strong uncon- 
scious fear of retaliation from the mother and sister. 

The automatic, repetitive nature of these patients’ attempts to deal 
with reality by reverting to the past and unconsciously reacting to com- 
petitive situations as if to the threat of an operation (e.g., being “gassed” 
or having fantasies of attacking someone with a knife when aggression 
and anxiety were stimulated) constituted a therapeutic problem. 

Changes in the integrative function of the ego in each case depended 
upon uncovering repressed emotions connected with the memory of the 
operation, in order that the unconscious childhood emotions for which 
these patients felt they had once been punished could be understood. 
Both unconsciously felt the operation to be a punishment for masturba- 
tion. In the first case this proved to mask intense sexual interest in the 
mother and repressed rage at her seductive but frustrating attitude. In 
the second the memory of the operation seemed associated with imagined 
damage to sexual organs (loss of penis) and loss of the mother’s pro- 
tection. 

The therapeutic process was focused upon interpreting the relation 
between the emotions uncovered by the fears of operation and current 
problems. From the therapeutic point of view, the comparisons of the 
real problems these patients had to cope with, and their attempts to 
solve them by presenting the fear of injury, or the “injured child” 
tude, were repeatedly stressed. 

Both cases, operated on in their early childhood, seem to fit the 
concept of traumatic neuroses. They were able to diminish the effect of 


the trauma when the phobic symptoms and defenses of the ego were 
analyzed. 


atti- 


IV. PSYCHOANALYTIC ASPECTS OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Criminals and criminal acts were the objects of psychological study 
in a number of papers. Most of these were not, strictly speaking, psycho- 
analytic studies and are surveyed more thoroughly in Chapter I 


X. The 
more definitely analytic papers are by Devereux, Lebovici, Lacan, and 
Cenac, who discuss more general aspects of criminology, 
b 


and two paper: 
y Bromberg and Karpman who study the psychology of a murderer, 
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In their book, Tie Criminal, the Jud 


ge and the Public (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1931), 


aub differentiate between neu- 
avior of the so-called normal 
at by George Devereux, which 
his paper, Neurotic Crime 
EVEREUX (62) decries the common 
to both. According to Devereux, 

l act represents a failure of his 
characteristic defenses and the crime is an instinctual break-through indi- 


abitual criminal the criminal be- 


20} ual forces. The criminal behavior 
disguises and obscures the und i 


“defense-ridden psychopath,” 
also notes that in the 
drives constitute the 


aioe > and psychoanalytic studies and 
treatments of criminal behavior are inadequate because of a failure to 
cts and consistently criminal be- 
om the study of the former have 


uncontrolled manifestation of the cr 


Devereux postulates that the isolated criminal 
average citizen is radically different 
theory of the “born criminal” i 


is rejected, Partly beca 
of so-called “criminal tribes” in India, and 


criminal at one period may be merely misd 
times. The writer reaffirms, however, his er view that ever 
l act must be Socially deviant 
ited and purely phenomeno- 
ed criminal acts and criminal 
ted by the finding that mur- 
an are habitual pickpockets. 

y consider the isolated, impul- 
ople, and certain neurotic acts 
which are often so ego-dystonic as to be blanketed 
by amnesia. Persons committing such “crimes” have a great deal of free- 
floating anxiety, which, at times, their ordinary defenses fail to bind. 
Such illegal acts are therefore supplementary emergenc 


l a Y symptoms, prob- 
ably representing a break-through of instinctual forces already distorted 


y neurotic 


sive or “necessary” crimes of ordinary pe 
such as kleptomania, 
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by repression. They should not be characterologically ee but 
must be understood in terms of the dynamics of symptom orma fen, A 

Habitual criminality does not represent a failure of teagan ` 
must be viewed as a character disturbance, in wah Semey w aa 
happen to be criminal ones, work overtime in order to repress basica ly 
healthy instinctual drives. In the occasional criminal acts ol the ep 
we see a failure of the usual, noncriminal defenses. In the abitual crim- 
inal we see the excesses of defense mechanisms, which happen to be 
criminal and are characterologically anchored. The criminal act of the 
neurotic is susceptible of almost direct interpretation. Habitual criminal 
behavior disguises the basic conflict underlying it even more completely 
than does the symptomatology of obsessive-compulsive states. In addition, 
the dramatic and conspicuous quality of the criminal symptom in itself 
tends to obscure the basic conflict underlying it. 

This view is strongly supported by the fact that many habitual crim- 
inals, in seeking to achieve only moderately objectionable alms—e.g., a 
holdup—utilize means which result in such major crimes as murder, or 
seek to cover up small crimes with major ones. This was formerly viewed 
as an expression of masochism, and of the wish to expiate. By contrast, 
the writer feels that such behavior reveals the pattern by which the 
criminal, in his childhood, managed to overcome his basic conflicts by 
means of criminal defenses, which are ethically more vicious, and realis- 
tically far more dangerous to the criminal, than would be the open acting 
out of his basic conflict. 

The habitual criminal should therefore not be called an “instinct- 
ridden psychopath” but a ‘“‘defense-ridden Psychopath.” On the level of 
reality, his practical problems no longer arise from the Pressures of his 
basic conflict, but from the constantly new and increasingly d 
situations in which he finds himself as a result of his defensive criminal 
behavior. He overreacts to every situation and uses cannon where a pen- 
knife would do. He is, thus, not an enviable “negative ego ideal,” luxuri- 
ating in unchecked instinctual behavior, but a caricature of the rigid, 
constricted fanatic, puritan or saint. This, by the way, may explain why 
both the saint and the sinner have been used as “means” whereby to 
“disprove” psychoanalytic theory, which deals with the “merely” human. 

In neurosis there is a struggle between instinct and the forces of 
repression. Isolated criminal acts are the result of a break-through of 
the instincts, and usually enable the neurotic to obtain punishment. Char- 


acter neurotics also differ from criminals, in that their defenses are not 
criminal in nature. 


angerous 


the 
the 


In perversion the struggle is between pregenital and genit 
former being used—sometimes masochistically—as defense 
latter. Social pressures sometimes oblige the pery 


al urges, 
s against 
ert to cover up his 
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activities with a crime:*thus, he resembles in this one respect the habitual 
criminal, though the resemblance is only a phenomenological one. 

The habitual criminal’s socially relevant conflict results from his 
need to maintain his characterologically anchored criminal defenses 
against his instincts. Unlike the pervert, the habitual criminal has a 
modified superego, which enables him to maintain indefinitely his crim- 
inal defenses. This is sometimes facilitated by the approval which socially 
marginal groups sometimes mete out to criminal behavior. True maso- 
chistic and self-punitive behavior occurs but seldom in genuine habitual 
criminality. 

The treatment of the neurotic who com 
does not require a major character anal 
sable in the treatment of habitual cri 
tiate between the two types in quest 
attempts to treat habitual criminals 


unresolved childhood difficulties, 
and various social circumstances 


& Projective tests) are of no great value 
Mate details of the conflicts in the indi- 
and schematic. The authors also caution 


in the understanding of the inti 
vidual case, as they are too rigid 


an 
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against overemphasizing guilt as a dynamic factor im every case of dis- 
turbance of behavior and against too facile aeceptance of oedipal motives 
as a source of criminal acts. In this respect they quote briefly a case of 
parricide by a thirteen-year-old, which seemed to be influenced, on the 
surface, by a typical direct oedipal problem, but deeper study revealed 
that the essential dynamic factor was a defense against a homosexual 
attachment to the father. 

In discussing the problems of adolescence the authors place great 
deterministic value on unresolved childhood difficulties, on the rise of 
genitality in the pubertal period and on the social circumstances sur- 
rounding the adolescent. They also feel that in many cases there is a 
strong hereditary background consisting in alcoholism, congenital lues, 
endocrine disturbances, inherited homosexual tendencies and general 
neurotic and psychopathic inheritance. The function of the physician, 
in each case, is to determine the comparative importance of the consti- 
tutional and of the acquired emotional factors. Successful therapy of 
adolescent disturbances is made difficult by the poor integration of the 
adolescent's ego, by unfavorable environment and especially, in the 
opinion of the authors, by the constitutional inherited factors. Despite 
this they feel that the psychological therapy of such cases may offer a 
rich reward even in cases where at first glance the constitutional element 
appears dominant. 

In adults also the authors maintain the differentiation between the 
prevalently inherited cases of criminality and those where an emotional 
conflict appears to be the etiologically dominant factor. To make the 
differential diagnosis, they use principally three criteria, especially for 
the purpose of a quick evaluation. (1) Degree, precocity and duration— 
i.e., intensity of the psychic trauma. In this category they consider such 
factors as chaotic infancy, abandonment, severe libidinal deprivation. (2) 
Neurotic characteristics of the crime. This includes lack of real premedi- 
tation, poor execution, imprudence in executing the crime, indifference 
or relief upon arrest, cynicism or attitudes designed to aggravate the con- 
sequences needlessly, neglect of opportunities for evasion, variable, con- 
tradictory and absurd motivations and tendency to recidivism. (3) Pro- 
Portionate relationship between the importance of the psychic trauma 
and the gravity of the crime. 

As to the question of treatment, the authors are pessimistic about the 
Outcome of therapy conducted in a correctional atmosphere. A classic 
Psychoanalytic approach, in spite of its difficulties, appears to them to be 
useful in adolescents in resolving anxieties, guilt feelings and obsessional 
Manifestations. Short, analytically oriented psychotherapy has also been 
a by them successfully, especially in young delinquents where the 

unding circumstances were favorable. Group therapy is best indi- 
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cated for adolescents, particul 


arly in view of the weakness of their egos, 
and because it enables thegp 


atient to learn how to relate better to the 
group. They feel that all these types of procedure should be carefully 
studied, aside from their therapeutic value, for research. 


The authors feel that preventive measures, particularly child therapy; 


are most important, as it is far €asier to prevent than to cure criminal 
manifestations. 


Mention is made here of a paper by J. Lacan and M. Crnac (149), 
THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE FUNCTIONS oF PsyCHOANALYSIS IN 
Criminotocy. For technical reasons it was impossible to publish a synop- 


sis of this paper and we are obliged to refer the interested reader to the 
original source. 


While the papers just described deal with m; 
criminality, WALTER BROMBER 


G (36) Studies 
ular crime in A PSYCHOLOGICAL Stupy or Mu 


ore general aspects of 
a specific case and a partic 


er 
s der, and murder is suicide. 
In the individual under discussi ; 

Bromberg demonstrates that tł 


dences of unconscious influen 
a warning of impending acted- 
he concludes that no all-inclusive 


) may be required to 


eventing violent crimes. 
The patient was a man of thirty-five 


» a former policeman who had 
been divorced by his wife several months before Shad On the day 
o the shooting, he had been 
faction, Bromberg’s study of 

€ examination of his delir- 
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were expressed in an inability to impregnate his wif. This anxiety was 
interpreted as a defense against deep destructive fantasies against unborn 
children (siblings). There was also visible in the depression the uncon- 
scious meaning of revenge against women (mothers) which was elaborated 
during the delirium and dream material. The revenge motif, in addition, 
implies castration fear derivatives, since to produce children involves 
losing the penis in the woman. Castration and dismemberment elements 
were prominent in his productions and represented a fear of his own 
destruction. Fear of destruction had behind it regressive elements relat- 
ing directly to the oral phase of his development. His feelings were com- 
plicated by unconscious identification with women so that failing ego 
defenses against the unconscious wish to annihilate the introjected mother 
figure were signalized by severe anxiety about his body image. The pris- 
oner’s dreams showed the strength of the inwardly perceived threat of 
body transformation to that of a female. In this process were many cross- 
identifications, but essentially dismemberment meant personal destruc- 
tion and castration through feminization. 

Basically, the patient suffered from a lifelong neurosis, the oral origin 
of which could be seen in the material. Castration and dismemberment 
elements were derivatives of the fear of infantile helplessness. Bromberg 
feels that in his case the murder was an acted-out reaction to an over- 
whelming passivity which he unconsciously shared with women. 

The role which the oedipus situation played in the prisoner’s devel- 
opment was not too clearly indicated in his productions. It is probable 
that this situation was a potent factor in his childhood neurosis when at 
the age of six the death of his sister initiated an obsessional fear of death. 
Also his unconscious fear of bodily injury may have been a representa- 
tion of fear of his father for infantile incest fantasies. 

The dismemberment and castration tendencies which flooded the 
patient’s productions were in addition signs of his extreme infantile fury 
against a mother burdened with ten children, and evidences of superego 
Pressure, since they really were turned upon himself. The torture and 
mutilation of babies achieved an unconscious purpose, but it also repre- 
Sented self-punishment for such wishes. 

The amnesia aided by the alcoholic encephalopathy spread to a 
Point where the prisoner behaved automatically in the crime as in a 
fugue state. Unconscious forces necessitating the amnesia proved too 
Strong for the repressive activity of the ego. The fugue permitted a break- 
through into reality of annihilation fantasies. 

The complicating effect of superego pressure was also considered. 
Except for the occurrence of the fugue, suicide might well have been the 
eventual resolution caused by ego pressure exerted by the prisoner’s 
intense castration fear. Suicide was the price exacted by the superego for 
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unconscious annihilation wishes, M 
promise and a bribe. ' a 

According to Bromberg, it appears valid to state in general mine 
that aggressive behavior will ensue when ego strength is insufficient : 
combat the destructive forces derived from early oral aggression. Whethe 
suicide will occur in a given case depends upon the degree of integrity 


ee de : d 
S it withstands the exacting pressures of id an 
er will occur d 


i m- 
urder became a compromise—a co 


which the ego maintains a 


the capacity for projectio introjection, and of feelings of helpless- 
ness on the part of the infant 
later life. 


h childhood or adolescent 
neurosis (or Prepsychopathic indivi 


ns ) may be required to help society 
in anticipating and preven 


ting violent crime. 


BEN KARPMAN (185), 


inA PSYCHOANALYTI 
DER, presents a detailed 


R- 
€ Stupy oF a Case or MU 
case study of a m 


where the desire, even the need, f 
science overcame the pressure of 
resolved by suicide. According to K 
under the sway of powerful and un 


ute, but con- 
situation was 
usually committed 
e emotions. Eyen where the 
on and the details planned 
€ conscious intention uncon- 
scious motivations were present which determined the act. These mo- 
tivations were removed from the conscious control by the intelligence. 
These facts warrant a reéxamination of the legal criteria for guilt and 
responsibility. Even where deliberateness 


was present and even if the 
murderer admits knowing that he was legally Wrong, the action of uncon- 
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trollable impulses cannot be excluded, according to the author. Guilt and 
remorse will often appear after a murder and drive the perpetrator to 
suicide or force him to surrender to the authorities and ask for pun- 
ishment. 

The case of murder described in this paper is based on the psycho- 
analytic study of H. V., a thirty-four-year-old white man, a federal pris- 
oner at St. Elizabeth's Hospital. He was committed to the hospital 
following acquittal on grounds of insanity for the murder of a streetcar 
conductor. When the treatment was begun the prisoner had been at the 
hospital for three and a half years. A total of 126 sessions were held. 
Much of the material reported consists of dreams and the related associa- 
tive material. 

Although on the surface this was a case of murder in the course of 
robbery, the robbery was entirely incidental, the homicide representing 
an explosive discharge of accumulated hostility. The patient stated that 
he had no idea of homicide and that the idea of committing a robbery 
had occurred to him only an hour and a half before. However, he had 
been carrying a revolver for ten days with the intention of killing him- 
Self. After he fatally shot the streetcar conductor, he left without taking 
any appreciable amount of the victim's money and soon thereafter sur- 
rendered to the authorities. The analysis revealed that the murder was an 
Xpression of lifelong difficulties. i 

The patient’s mother was hospitalized for depression and made sev- 
eral suicidal attempts. The father was a man of violent temper, and at 
One time threatened the patient with a gun. Two cousins became psy- 
chotic. The patient was the fifth of twelve children. He was subjected to 
much maternal overprotection and developed an exaggerated attachment 
to the mother. He early developed jealousy over the parents’ intimacies 
and as the family grew and the mother had less time to devote to him, 
i €xperienced a childhood depression. He transferred his affections first 
° a Woman neighbor who frequented the house, and later to a younger 


Maten, This attachment became so openly sexual that the father had to 
aution 


hs Sexual object. He once actually witnessed intercourse between an 

Er brother and sister. ; 
deik e was a shy and seclusive child. In school he would hide under the 
ae He always felt on the brink of a violent outburst of temper. He 
ut his brother with a shoe and on another occasion drew a guri on 
older sister because she reprimanded him for drinking. He married 
Bera atong, choosing his wife because she resembled his mother and 
a. she was a virgin. The marital relationship was very unsatisfactory 
© the wife was frigid and in constant fear of pregnancy. He began 
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ith a woman who closely resembled his 
mother. This proved very gratifying to him. However, he developed 
rationalized on religious grounds but 
ms showed, stemmed from the fact that 
ationship, with the woman standing for 
ed a decision to break off the affair. i 

extramarital relationship, the patient 
concerning his wife and instigated a 
separation from her and put his three children in an orphanage. Follow- 
ing the dissolution of his home, he stole three automobiles in a week, and 
was jailed for a period. Soon thereafter he made a suicidal attempt by 
jumping into a river but w also attempted to strangle his 
brother whom he h ss. The patient realized that some- 
thing was Wrong with him and pleaded with his father to lock him up- 
stless, was unable to sleep and 
these walking spells, he impul- 


sively held up the m when the latter made a gesture 


stuous yearnings 


tion of unc 


tuous nature, it precipitated his disintegrati 


: t : on. After this he developed 
the delusions of infidelity, became Subject to increasing moods of depres- 
sion, was unable to work, and was driven t 


e aa o aimless walking. The con- 
stantly mounting hostility culminated in the emotional explosion of 
homicide. 


Onscious guilt over its inces- 


CONCLUSION 


The heterogeneous nature of the p apter makes it diffi- 
cult to establish a discernible, uniform trend. Interest in the psychoses, 
which has been manifested in the literature of the Past few years, con- 
tinues to reflect itself in the literature of 1951. Whereas in recent years 
schizophrenia was the subject of most writers on the psychoses, we begin 
to find manic-depressive states a subject of more and more publications. 
To the previously expressed libidinal determinants of this syndzome ave 
added publications examining the role of the €go in more detail. In some 
instances the role of aggression, a hitherto well-est 


ablished concept in the 
manic-depressive syndrome, is questioned. 


apers in this ch 
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The classical neuroses find little representation a8 such in the litera- 
ture of 1951 and when they are referred to, it*is mainly as the vehicle for 
the elaboration of various dynamic and genetic processes. 

Characterology finds somewhat more representation, but by and large 
nothing fundamental is added beyond the delineation of certain character 


types met in practice. 


Chapter VII 


DREAM STUDIES 


JOHN FROSCH, M.D, 


It is banal by this time 
one of the most solid corners 
is astonishing, therefore, and 


enough papers devoted to 


dream studies published in 1950 to warrant a chapter on this subject. 


dences of the Fueron of tie different arts of the psychic structure, 
to which Freud himself called attention as he eran ys sachin 
tural concept of the psyche. To this was added the relation’ of dieam 
to sleep, with some contribution to the understanding rr oria 
of sleep. In recent years impetus has been Provided to interest in the 
whole subject of dreams with the first of a series of Papers by Lewin, 
“Sleep, the Mouth and the Dream Screen.” This and begum l pape 
in the series are considered by many to be major S E EN 
dream and sleep since Freud’s own pioneer studies, 

In 1951 there were a number of papers 
incorporated in a chapter on dreams and whi 
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Which could rightfully be 
gi belong within the gen- 
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eral framework of psychoanalysis. Not all of these are, strictly speaking, 
psychoanalytic contributions, but the dream has formed such an integral 
part of the psychoanalytic structure, that all contributions which lend 
some understanding of the dream or applications of the dream are in- 


cluded in this Survey. 
An examination of the contributions in 1951 reveals that they may 


be placed in the following groups: 


I. Theory 
II. Critique 
III. Clinical Studies 
1, Dreams and Symbols 
2. Correlation with Treatment and Clinical Syndromes 


IV. Applied 
I. THEORY 


The close relationship between sleep and the dream has made 
Studies of sleep a natural corollary to dream studies. To the work of 
recent writers (Lewin, Isakower, Jekels) on the subject, may be added 
One paper published in 1951 which is a theoretical consideration of the 
Problem of sleep and awakening as a unitary phenomenon. This study 
was made by Luisa G. DE ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO (55) in THE MECHANISMS 
OF SLEEPING AND AWAKENING. She traces the regression and restitution of 
the ego and libido in these states. Dreams, like psychotic symptoms, are 
attempts to recover a reality whose loss is threatened, in the one instance 
by a physiological process, and in the other by a pathological disinte- 
gration, 

According to the author, the acts of sleeping and waking, just as the 
functions of sleeping and dreaming, have generally been considered 
Separately. This division did not allow the focusing of attention upon 
sleeping and dreaming together as a single phenomenon, and impeded 
the progress of research into this psychological process. 

Sleeping is a vital phenomenon, a process of periodic rotation, 
Whose nature is unknown as yet and which is repeated in daily oscilla- 
tions, It may be said to contain the deepest and most primary motiva- 
“op K. the cycle of sleep and wakefulness. In higher animals and in 
maa wiles oy, anly a special occurrence in a general phenomenon 
system has dia ing matter; and the action which the central nervous 
rather as a Reda? should not be considered as its ultimate cause but 
that sleeping was ing mechanism. Freud maintained from the beginning 


a : i 5 
the negative of a Se and not a passive phenomenon, not simply 
ess. 
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Between the periodicity of sleeping, and the sensory mechanisms 
which direct the control of behavior, there is a relationship which de- 
termines the monophasic and polyphasic types of sleep (Kleitman). Sleep 
in man is to begin with polyphasic (in the suckling, touch and the 
other senses predominate over sight). Then it becomes monophasic 
(when sight plays a special role). Once the monophasic cycle is estab- 
lished it becomes an authentic rhythm of the cortex, of the center of 
the wakefulness, or both at once, and it occurs in a relatively inde- 
pendent manner, whether dreams are present or not. By postulating a 
center of wakefulness, of cortical nature, the phenomenon becomes 
more understandable than by considering the center of dreams as being 
of a subcortical (hypothalamic) nature. The depth of sleep in a given 
subject varies in the course of a night between deep sleep and a state 
almost of wakefulness; sleeping would thus always be subpolyphasic. The 
act of sleeping should be considered as a mental exhaustion. It is a 
nightly regression associated with a temporary denial of reality and 
with an apparent blocking of certain other activities. 

Falling asleep constitutes the hypnagogic phase of the phenomenon 
of sleep. Consciousness is lost, the libido of the ego is partly retracted 
and its perceptual power disappears. In sleep there is regression of the 
libido, which is expressed in anal-sadistic and oral fantasies in the young. 
Later the regression is still deeper, reaching prenatal levels. The altera- 
tions in the distribution of the cathexes between the ego and the outer 
world bring about changes in the ego: (1) a disintegration of its different 
parts and functions; and (2) a diminishing in the process of the differ- 
entiation of the limits of the ego. Sleeping presupposes a complete psy- 
chosomatic relaxation; the existence of a state of internal tension causes 
restlessness in sleep. The function of dreaming makes sleep possible 
even under adverse conditions constituted by the persistence of uncon- 
scious cathexes, which are transformed by means of the process of sec- 
ondary elaboration into mental products, i.e., dreams. 

In the act of sleeping the ego returns to its earliest phases and 
probably experiences its first identifications. These primitive identifica- 
tions of the suckling with the breasts are represented on the dream 
screen, which represents the subject as well as its object. The visual 
contents of sleep represent the disturbed elements of repose, while the 
dream screen represents the primary sleep of the child ( 
repeats the situation of lactation and represents the act of 
breast and feeding. 

The loss of perception of the ego during sleep is experienced as 
the disappearance of the personality. From the standpoint of the ego, 
this represents death. Dreams, like the contents of Psychosis, are the 


Lewin). Sleep 
Seizing of the 
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expression of the attempt to recover reality and dbjects, before the 
profound anxiety of death. è 

Sleep cannot be considered simply as a process of death, as Jekels 
and Bergler maintain, but rather as a death which contains implicitly 
the prospect of rebirth. From this point of view a relationship can be 
established between the periodicity of sleeping and waking and the 
automatism of repetition. È : 

Awakening, the hypnopompic phase of sleep, egins with the recon- 
struction of interpersonal relations. The rebirth of the ego and its 
d the recognition of the body itself, which 
represents the frontier between the personal inner world and the outer 
World. In this phase, according to Lewin, the separation of the suckling 
from the mother's breast is repeated. The form in which Hig Epa 
is represented by means of functional symbols in the dreams of awaken 
ms: . he body and the mind as a 

The perception of the evidence of he o pletely disappears 
whole, as belonging to the personality itself, never samp j Renee ae the 
during sleep, and the cognitive function of the ego ae focioepilia 
deepest sleep. The different cognitive paseado hen — te eee 
of the ego, and recognition of inner and outer reati . ch na 
and differentiated from each other in tie ae tl Be DON should be 
cognitive function of the ego is reëstablished first ( sme Apam 
felt before it is used) and then rational thought PrP 2 À foe ego. The 
the awakening of the volitional and motor ane M cool aiy A 
unity of the personality in its world of pa rages, 
achieved and reéstablished in interpersonal r Aie pean oi tee 
then been completely accomplished. ~ Penis conditions the 
80, the dynamic factor of the process sid = the possible traumatic 
aPpearance of dreams as a Way of Lene restoration of objects 
effects of awakening, and the best means hasic sleep of sucklings 
(Jekels). According to experiments our Sie onophasic sleep of man 
and of animals seems to be repeated within Oe at sleep and wakefulness 
as though during the process of sleep the bag of the outer world which 
80 on being repeated and expressed by par f view dreaming is wake- 
has by then been introjected. From ES cal the attempt to recover 
fulness, and the dreams are the exp sont sleep. That is to say, the 
reality before the anxiety of death cause y sees of sleeping. 
origin of dreams would be explained by the P 


i itution of the ego 
H he disintegration and restitution a 
sagen net similar to those which are observe 


While sleepi ing are 

i mea anata homologue in the thoughts of 
a Psychosis, and dream thoughts find a ho g 

Psychotics, Sleeping and going ™ 


Synthesis are centered aroun 


ad are situations which are experi- 
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enced in the last instance as death. Dreams, 


like the content of psychosis, 
are the expression of the attempt to recover 


reality. 


IL. CRITIQUE 


In 1950 Robert Fliess began to examine critically the contributions 
to the dream since 1930. Part I of this series of critical examinations was 
published under the title, “The Revival of Interest in the Dream.” In 
1951 ROBERT Fuss (90) continued his critical 


Freudian literature on dreams in Parts I and III of Tue Revivat OF 
INTEREST IN THE DREAM He di 


A. Applied.—In this section Fliess reviews examples illustrating the 
application of dream interpretati 


> on to anthropology, psychotherapy, psy- 
chosomatics, characterology and diagnostics. 


1947, and “Techniques of Drea: 
pology,” 1949) describes how t 
tion and the nature of its subje 
ter of the dreams to deviate from standard techn 
Navaho does not understand questions about q 
investigator himself has to supply such events, 


as fights and rituals that 
took place and have entered the dream, E 


A in place of his associations to 
the dream. The subject is asked to relate “any story he chooses” while 
being told that “we are finished with the dream,” 


Mark Kanzer (“The Therapeutic Use of D 
notic Suggestions,” 1945) describes how dreams induced by hypnotic 
suggestion were used successfully in the treatment of a soldier suffering 
from “hysterical dyskinesia.” The soldier, upon being Awakeneduteccn 
a deeply somnolent state in which he had been found, displayed almost 
continuous and rather violent movements of a choreiform type and a 
semi-purposeful nature. Following failure of other therapeutic attempts, 
he improved in response to the first hypnotic command, In the course 


reams Induced by Hyp- 
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of the following six weeks, further improvement an achieved after 
the suggestion of dreams in hypnosis. Fliess commends Kanzer's “valu- 
able directions for the introduction of certain selected elements of psy- 
choanalytic technique into the hypnotherapy of a ‘monosymptomatic’ dis- 
turbance.” The patient is allowed a “certain amount of free association” 
in order to determine the “dominant mood or idea of the moment” 
which is used in turn to determine the suggested topic of the dream. 
This was either specific or general, so that the dreamer was allowed 
spontaneity. Also, in accordance with the indications of the moment, 
themes were selected for the dreams which would excite or reassure the 
patient. Kanzer advocates the preparation of “uncommunicative” ana- 
lytic patients by hypnosis or “narcoanalysis” and the employment of 
these techniques during certain phases of a psychoanalytic treatment 
through a collaborating psychiatrist. Fliess rejects these latter suggestions. 
Franz Alexander and George W. Wilson (“Quantitative Dream 
Studies,” 1945) recorded the frequency of dreams expressing specific ten- 
dencies, in certain psychosomatic conditions, in order to correlate them. 
They state explicitly that the concept of tendency replaces that of in- 
Stinct or instinct derivative. Fliess quotes the authors who admit that 
their tabulation “shows certain correlations without being able to ac- 
count for the causal connections behind the quantitative correlations.” 
Leon Saul (‘Utilization of Early Current Dreams in Formulating 
Psychoanalytic Cases,” 1940) attempts the utilization of early current 
dreams in formulating the main trends and their interrelationships in 
Psychoanalytic cases. His study deals with cases of hypertension. He re- 
Ports that the analysis of four male cases of essential hypertension bore 
out the preliminary evaluation of their first ten dreams. There is a close 
Similarity in the nuclear conflict and its status in his patients, as evi- 
denced in “dreams of being chased by a man, in a sexual situation with 
a woman, with no adequate means of escape or other solution repre- 
nted.” These dreams coincided with peaks in the blood pressure 
Whereas “dreams which ended in escape or regression” coincided with 
lowest blood pressures. Fliess questions how this nuclear conflict is 
ifferent from the oedipus conflict. 
_ Sidney Tarachow (“The Analysis of a Dream Occurring During a 
fone ack” 1946) classifies psychosomatic phenomena into syn- 
oa whether (orn obilization and syndromes of inhibition = depending 
or lead to an a Neurotic interferences stimulate a hyperactive attitude, 
which the pag titude of total defeat.” He reports the analysis of a dream 
siders indicative had during an attack of migraine, and which he con- 
crergtaine z na “massive inhibition of various tensions.” He classi- 
S that Tara E the second of the two classes of syndromes. Fliess 
©w does not mention the ubiquitous inhibition of 
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affect in dreams, which was term 

censor,” and which is the 

conclusion. 


Ben Karpman (“Dream Analysis of a Constitutional Psychopath,’ l 
1946) reviews a long series of dreams of a psychopath and concludes that a 


” 
his patient’s “dream life. . - + has a characteristic structure of his own, | 
which is “pathognomically and diagnostically different from that of the + 
normal, the neurotic and the 


Psychotic.” Fliess does not accept Karp- 
man’s method of dream interpr 


tation, 
B. Addenda and Emendation to Dream Theory.—1. Can a Dream i 


be Known? Jules H. Masserman (“Language, Behavior and Dynamic 
Psychiatry,” 1944) Proposes that a dream as such cannot be analyzed 


since the patient in reporting his dream during some later analytic hour 
is doing so in words and symbols colored by his experience since the aM 
dream and the Process of verbalization is dependent on his unconscious 
motivations in telling the dream, his transference Situation, his current _ 
ego defenses, his Physiological stat 

Fliess comments that “iE the dre 
as dreamed is not either,” 


ed by Freud “the second effect of the 


o , i 
eneral background for Tarachow’s specific 
g 


am 


F € and restore to the patient” latent 
thought and not manifest content, 
= 2. The “Negative” 
in the Dream,” 1945) reports on the negative in dreams and refers, 
among others, to actual negatives, to a “latent negation” as when some- 
one indicates that the insid 


“very dirty” by reporting a 
dream in which “the roof was so beautiful Mia 2 mea o 


in the Dream: Nandor Fodor (“The ‘Negative’ 


om the patient’s associations.” 
Fliess comments that the author “confoun, i 
thought and the dream defined as ha 
thought fragments punctuating it, and 
of wakeful thinking.” He refers to Freud’ 
illustrative of what Freud termed “the e 
- of elements which have failed to partake in the transformation 
in sensory products.” Negation thus ent 
dream at places where the dreamer does not hallucinate but thinks. 
Fliess considers Fodor’s “latent negation” an “elliptic illusion” and his ; 
“concealed negative” an example of his failing to distinguish manifest 
content and latent thought. He also poi 
report is thought before or while it is rend 
negation in a description of a hallucina his 
3. The “Traumatic” Genesis of the Dream: Angel Garma ( e 
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‘Traumatic’ Situation in the Genesis of Dreams,” 1946) advocates the 
hypothesis that the traumatic situation contributed not only to the 
dreams of traumatic neurosis, and those reproducing certain infantile 
traumatic situations, but to all dreams. Fliess points out that Freud him- 
self, in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, considered as exceptions to the 
Wish-fulfilling functions of the dream, dreams which occur during analy- 
sis that bring back the recollection of psychic, traumata of childhood 
Without necessarily reproducing the traumatic situations, and dreams 
Which follow the repetition compulsion in the interests of the psychical 
binding of traumatic impressions. In his paper, Garma also asserts that 
the instinctual gratification in dreams is lacking in intensity. Dreams 
tend to be rather cowardly when it comes to getting satisfaction. He 
reports the dream of a patient in which the patient kisses a girl named 
Aurea, when in reality he had not even dared to kiss her although she 
had wanted more than that. Garma asks “why is he not bold enough 
to create a dream to destroy his inhibitions, making Aurea completely 
different from his mother, and in this way to have a happy and complete 
love affair with her.” Fliess comments that, according to Freud, dreams 
are most directly perceptive of the unconscious, and if in the unconscious 
Aurea is the mother, she is also the mother in the dream. The suppres- 
Sion of affect under the influence of the censor explains why all emotion 
including instinctual gratification, is lacking in intensity in most dreams, 
raumatic origin, on the contrary, brings about the opposite of affect 
Suppression in the traumatic dream, and results in arousal because of 
an “anatomical damage to the psychic organization upon whose intact- 
Ness Ordinary dreaming depends.” 7 f 
4. The Day Residue and Its Potential: Edmund Bergler (“A Third 
unction in the Day Residue in Dreams,” 1943) contends that the “day 
Yesidue,” besides supplying the unconscious infantile dream wish with 
“epresentation, also supplies representation for a reproach from the 
Superego and its refutation. Fliess considers this addendum spurious. He 
avd Cut that the “initial phase in which an impression of thought 
co: the day before, through a ‘transfer’ upon 1t of cathectic energy, be- 
mes a Potential day residue, may but need not necessarily occur while 
in Subsequent dreamer is still awake.” The day nae 6 thus, a resi- 
e . r z ` 
ei a a tings a 
ceivab] n Po ami ego, Oe A sitan It is such thoughts tł 
a € without all three of these institutions. - ghts that 
Bhan Tesidue is, of course, likely to represent. jain not only 
ae representative of a conflict | are čapable o qpa as day 
= ue in dreams, but, as Freud originally enumerated » thoughts which 
€ not completed during the day because of some accidental cause, as 
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well as indifferent impressions of the day, 
residues. g 


5. The Nature of Sleep: Ludw 


are capable of becoming day 


ig Jekels (“A Bioanalytic Contribu- 
Wakefulness,” 1945) attempts to de- 
nat falling asleep initiates the perum 
id, but is of the opinion that this constitutes 
of the ego. This is experienced as an 
€r-vanishing cognitive ego function 1S 

arranges for the process of awakening: 
This process Progresses in a slow and cautious manner in order to pre- 


from the intrapsychical perception of 
the danger threatening the body ego,” According to Jekels, the funda- 
“awakening function,” and under 
ion in order to master “the trau- 
mments that “the arousal dream 
shows the sleeper resisting arousal.” He considers the data inadequate 
to justify “so radical an alteration of the fundaments of Freud's theory 
of the dream.” 
6. The Ego and Falling Asleep: Otto Isakower (“On the Pathopsy- 
chology of Falling Asleep,” 1938) 


attempts to determine the nature of 
the Horinal process of falling asleep by observing such pathological dis- 


n is in the recumbent position. He 
© the “aura” or déja vu in that the 


kower concludes that the with- 
to the ego is accompanied 
in particular “between the 
of the ego.” The observing 
Posed to the body ego with 
which it ordinarily appears more closely connected. Thus, “a body ego, 
e €nvironment, becomes an 
object of observation to a perceptive surface.” i 
7. The Dream Screen: According to Fliess, the “dream saren of 
Bertram D. Lewin (“Sleep, the Mouth and the Dream Screen,” 1946; 
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“Inferences from the Dream Screen,” 1948; “Mania and Sleep,” 1949; 
The Psychoanalysis of Elation, 1950) is a “tracer concept” for the pur- 
pose of “pursuing the process of falling asleep, into the state of being 
asleep.” In a dreamless sleep the screen, the hallucinatory character of 
which is that of a “blank,” represents the breast. Lewin considers the 
incorporation of the breast the aim of the wish to sleep. According to 
him, “the intruding preconscious or unconscious wishes that threaten to 
awaken the sleeper form the visual contents and lose their place in the 
Sleeper's ego, by being projected onto or before the dream screen.” Fliess 
asks if the dream screen is not a hypothetical concept since Lewin him- 
Self explains that it is “present in the dream, though not necessarily 
Seen. . . .” In questioning Lewin’s convictions, Fliess repeats his own 
Opinion that “the ‘wish to sleep’ is epiphenomenal, as it were, to a 
Physiological alteration of the functioning of the brain quasi-instinctual, 
and representative of a tendency toward the quasi-aim of a form of 
existence akin to that in the womb.” He also questions the validity of 
such hallucinatory representations of the “screen” recognized by Lewin 
In the window of the primal scene of the “Wolfman,” or in the paper 
Of which an analyst dreamed that he was recording his dream. Fliess 
feels that Lewin has nevertheless made a number of astute observations 
and interesting dream interpretations with his hypothesis, including the 
observation that the overflowing of dream material reports in analysis 


are symptomatic of a wish to sleep in the analysis. 


$ 


Fliess’ critical survey of recent contributions to dream studies makes 

a fitting introduction to the current (1951) literature concerned with 
this topic (critical evaluations of dream studies). Several of the authors 
examined some of the contributions made by Freud, specific and gen- 
eral, in some instances confirming and in others disagreeing with them. 
_ Feldman considers Freud’s interpretation of some typical dreams 
as invalid and offers his own interpretations of these dreams. Mazer, and 
Kluckhohn and Morgan differ as a result of their attempt to validate, 
through dreams, the universality of some fundamental psychoanalytic 
concepts, such as symbolism. Zulliger and Ehrenwald critically examine 


reams a: i hat diff 
nd par . henomena with somewhat different con- 
clusions, AANE P l 


fers ee Paper on Anxiety AND ORGASM, SANDOR S. HSLEMEN (88) ae 
the pa ‘typical” dreams—the “examination dream and the “missing 
lenge, a dream. Actually, his paper, which is discussed at greater 
Of tn Chapter VI, is devoted largely toa discussion of the occurrence 
Ot gas R ce Mental states accompanied by genital excitation and even 

< He calls attention to the occurrence of this clinical manifesta- 
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tion in dreams as well as waking life. The patients describe the orgasm 
as caused or stimulated by painful threats, as fear of failure in examina- 
tons or a public performance; fear of missing trains, or not being able 
to finish tasks, or not being able to get ready; also in dreams of tasks of 


€s can proceed toward orgastic dis- 
made to believe that there is only 


5 Not to depart, i.e., not to die. Feld- 
E a ; Tain represents a forbidden sexual drive that the 
reamer does not want to Miss despite th, ne he 
: € stron of th 
censorship. & opposition 


In his paper, An EXPERIMENTAL STUDY oF THE Hypnotic DREAM, 
MILTON Mazer (167) employs a similar i 
sie with different epee Rei bs of hypnotism in the study of 
reams in more recer ars 4s reflected in the aper and 
Fisher ( 1945), Kanzer (1945), and Brenman (1949), we h makinn 
what with Brenman in that the latter sees differences between the hyp- 
notic dream and the sleep dream. He is inclined to believe that they 
are essentially of the same character as those occurring during sleep, but 
provide more reliable and objective evidence of the nature of the dream 
work than is possible in analysis proper. He is Particularly concerned 
with the examination of dream symbols in his experiment, and on the 
basis of his work questions the validity of the universality of symbols. 
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He recommends the use of hypnotic dreams during analysis to facilitate 
the revelation of unconscious material, particularly with reference to 
the transference situation. i 

Mazer found that each hypnotically induced dream contained two 
elements, the symbol for the stimulus and the attitude of the dreamer 
toward that which he symbolized. The symbols used for a particular 
dream stimulus varied greatly for the different subjects and the use 
of the same symbol was rare. The symbols used were often highly spe- 
cific for the culture, education and experience of the particular dreamer. 
Thus, a subject utilized his knowledge of organic chemistry by symboliz- 
inga vagina by a benzene ring (a hexagon). In no instance mla subject 
use a symbol which could not be readily related to his own sgperienca; 

There was a remarkable consistency in the attitude which a dreamer 
revealed toward the thing, person, relationship or emotion symbolized 
in a series of his dreams. Thus, a subject from whom eleven dreams were 
collected to the suggestion that he dream about a penis, a in ezan 
One that his penis was inadequate or unacceptable, though there va 
considerable variation in symbol and situation in his dreams. A series 
of dreams about the vagina from the same subject complemented his 
statement about his penis; in each the vagina was unobtainable for him. 
In dreams secured at hypnotically regressed age levels down to five years 
the statements were the same as those made at the adult level, though 
the symbols and the situations used were less sophisticated. , 

Despite the individual choice of symbols by different subjects, there 
Were certain similarities in the mode of symbolization. Thus, parts of 
the body were usually symbolized by objects of similar form. Activities 
such as intercourse, masturbation, menstruation, childbirth and urina- 
tion, were generally described symbolically by other activities, though 
im each instance the attitude of the dreamer about that which he 
dreamed was clearly indicated. A young man asked to dream about inter- 
course described it as a self-gratifying, competitive activity, i.e., “This 
fellow and girl go to an ice-cream parlor. He only has enough for one 
ice-cream soda. But they get straws. They are selfish so they start to race. 
At the end they are both suffering from exhaustion, sipping all that 
sad The same detached competitiveness was described by the same 
Subject in a second dream about intercourse: “This fellow and girl go 
pret i riding. They're taking it easy just riding along. Then, the 
te oy to race her horse. He races his. med race: for a mile. Both 
were sy ap ining The fellow and gini are ang hing. Specific persons 
the peran’ i by other individuals or by : EF to the absence of 
ral Phenomena ction. Emotions were symbo ize 7 activities, by natu- 

Teams to ¢ = and by objects in certain relationships with each other, 
Stimulus, “have a dream about yourself,” appeared to 
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9 


ia 3 : : i s 
reveal the subjects mage of himself, with a consistency which wa 


ally regressed age levels _ 
m of a thirty-two-year-old m 
ut yourself”: “I'm playing ba 

ws it but me, but I have a way 
of hitting home runs in every game, I Set up there and by a turn of the 
wrist hit a home tun.” 

Although formal ies were not part of the investiga- 
tion, Mazer, like Harri oble (182) observed a tendency for 
the dream of any one j ribe a set of feelings and attitudes. 
He observed this in Stimuli offered. One subject who 
appeared to be rathe ith great Strivings for self-sufficiency 
ymbol. Of 38 dreams secured from 
contained human figures. Of 236 dreams from the 
> 177 (75%) contained human figures. In none of 


© portray himself as a human figure. 
uggest that dehu 


ing psychoanalysis, particularly as y 
suggested. 


egards 
Tt is interesting to note that while Mazer disputes the concept of 
the universality of symbols, CLYDE Kr 


Freud’s interest in parapsychological Phenomena as expressed in 
his published works is somewhat tangential. There are implications that 


is int ficial than one ma nclude from 
s Interest was perhaps less super yio 
s published writings. In “Dream and the Occult” (New Introductory 


> 
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Lectures), he says “taking all the evidence together there remains a heavy 
weight of probability in favor of the reality of thought transference.” 
In another place in that same publication he says, “Perhaps I too have 
that recent leaning toward the miraculous which meets the production 
of occult phenomena half way.” However, in so far as dreams are con- 
cerned, he felt that “functionally the dream has but little to do with 
telepathy.” 

The interest of other authors in dreams and the occult nonetheless 
persisted, resulting in a group of articles referred to by Fliess in Part I 
of his “Revival of Interest in the Dream.” 


The examination of the dream and its relation to “parapsychological 
Phenomena” was continued in 1951 by two observers, Zulliger and 
Ehrenwald, (This paper was also referred to by Fliess in his summary.) 
Zulliger, in a critical examination, disproves the prophetic quality of a 
Seemingly prophetic dream, while Ehrenwald is unable to come to any 
definite conclusions about parapsychological phenomena and their rela- 


tionship to dreams. 


7 : 5 
In his paper, A “PROPHETIC DREAM,” Hans ZULLIGER (276) demon- 

: i ni 7 = 
Strated the distorted reappearance of perceptions previously repressed 
c nature. In this example he confirms Freud’s 
actually represent reminiscences, during 


cause of their traumati 
view that “prophetic” dreams 


s ae 
leep, of real incidents. aie 
A man of sixty, who lived at the lakeshore, visited the author to 


Convince him that the following dream which he had had was a pro- 
Phetic one: “I was rowing over the lake. On a definite spot not far from 
shore I saw a human figure lying in the water half covered by sand 
With arms spread out. Before I became really startled I noticed that it 
Was Only a scarecrow which somebody must have thrown into the water.” 
Week later the dreamer passed the spot again and saw in the mud the 
Oy ‘of a suicide with arms extended exactly like the scarecrow in the 
dream, He mentioned that on a previous occasion he had helped recover 
- decayed body from the water by pulling at an arm, a horrible experi- 
nee, which made him shudder each time he passed the place. 
ulliger disproved the “prophetic” quality of the dream in the fol- 
noe way. During the interview he performed an experiment. He 
Prayed With his watch and chain, making sure that the visitor saw it, 
t when he later questioned his guest the latter did not remember 
Paving seen anything of the kind. He had seen but had repressed it, 
tently because his lively narration was interfered with by the dis- 
tion, The author had surmised that his guest had seen the body in 
© water before the dream but had repressed the observation because 
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ò i i ason 
of the effect of the ‘previous experience, and that for the same re ie 
the dream changed the corpse into a scarecrow, sparing the ee 7} 
horror. This interpretation was Supported by a second dream which 


- He saw himself in the previous conversa- 
erved the play with the watch and — 
it happened. The motive for this ck a : 
on by the distraction. The incident con 


ren ser 
at an apparently “prophetic” dream on clo 
examination turns out to be a historic reminiscence. 


7 : . to 
JAN EnreNwaALD (74), in PRECOGNITION IN DreEAms?, is unable 
come to any definite conclusion in a stud 


y of a clinical instance of ap- 
parent precognition (foreknowledge of t 


cutlery counter and 
throat. 

ents show a multi- 
m. In trying to evalu- 


ut the patient’s 
The dream and the subsequent waking incid 


plicity of features common to both reality and drea 
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ate the significance of this apparent correspondence, four principal ex- 
planatory hypotheses have to be considered? (1) The incidents described 
are mere figments of the patient’s imagination, e.g., indications of a 
latent delusional trend, ideas of reference, or the like. However, the 
clinical picture, during the whole period of observation, did not show 
any evidence to that effect, and there had been no reason to question 
the patient’s veracity. (2) The apparent correspondence is merely due to 
chance. Without resort to statistical analysis such a hypothesis can in- 
deed never be entirely ruled out of the question. (3) The correspondence 
between dream and waking incidents is due to something like actual 
“foreknowledge” of future events or to what C. D. Broad has termed 
“irreducibly pre-presentative cognition.” (4) The correspondence is based 
on a semblance of precognition due to a highly complex dynamic con- 
figuration embracing both the dreamer and his social environment; the 
former’s unconscious wishes, anxieties and expectations tending to bring 
about their fulfillment. 

Both the third and fourth hypotheses are admittedly inconsistent 
With our current scientific frame of reference, the former presupposing 
the possible reversal of the causal chain of stimulus and response, the 
latter Suggesting the possibility of telepathy of a novel kind in which 
dynamically laden preconscious material, present 1n the mind. of one 
Person would affect overt behavior in another. According to a “precog- 
nitive” interpretation events which were to occur in the time period 
following the dream would call for the same analytic treatment as events 
Preceding it by a comparable period of time on the other side of the 
r continuum. They were to be considered “residues” from subsequent 

ys. 

Ehrenwald feels that within the current conceptual scheme of science 
f Psychology the question of true precognition versus telepathic self- 
Ulfillment is not subject to a conclusive answer. On the face of it, the 
Psychodynamic evaluation of the material allows for both interpreta- 
ga In either case one must assume that dynamically charged elements 
ino of breaking through the a iam psie = va and 
i and of standing out from the background o es y less im- 
the te or indifferent mental content. In the dream un er review, it is 

OMosexual threat attached to a phallic symbol which is featured 
Prominently both in its manifest content and in the supposedly cor- 
Ponding actual events. y t for his ob 
Vation aea offers no definitive hypothesis to a ei obser- 
voly Put discusses some of the psychodynamic fac ch were in- 

ed in the case described. (1) The dream occurred at a crucial point 
the treatment, at a time of massive break-through of repressed anal- 


Sadist; š m4 s 
IStic material which was involved in the existing neurosis. It was 
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accompanied by a dramatic improvement in the patient's condition. (2) 
At that time the author had been greatly interested in, and alerted to, 
the possibility of telepathy and related occurrences. It may be assumed 
that his own receptive attitude toward them played a significant part in 


the total dynamic configuration which was conducive to the dream—and 
its apparent self-fulfillment. 


III. CLINICAL STUDIES 
1. Dreams and Symbols 


There are three papers in this group. Grotjahn discusses the sym- 
bolic representation of death in dreams. Fodor elaborates upon night- 
mares of cannibalism and, in another paper, utilizes dream material in 
an attempt to explain “conception fantasies.” 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (115), in his paper ABOUT THE REPRESENTATION 
OF DEATH IN THE ART oF ANTIQUITY AND IN THE UNCONSCIOUS OF MODERN 
Men, reviews some observations on the representation of death in dreams. 
This paper is also discussed in Chapters V and XII, Section I. Grotjahn 
calls attention to the numerous symbolic expressions for killing, for 
dying, and for dead people. It seems to be impossible, however, for the 


unconscious to symbolize one’s own death. One person, fifty-eight-years- 
old, dreamed: 


I was racing with a shady character. I came to a bridge. It was 
not crossing over a river, but the bridge led me to the bank of a 
river to be crossed. I stuck out my hand and a Negro reached up 
to batter my head. I was very frightened. I knew after I had 
crossed the river, I would be safe. 


The symbolisms of a shadow conducting a race, of crossing the 
bridge and the river, and of living in “the land beyond the river,” were 
used in order to represent not the patient’s death but, according to the 
material, a castration threat. The realistic fear with which the patient 
reacted to the threat of old age repeated and reactivated the old child- 
hood castration anxiety. The recognition of his unconscious castration 
anxiety complex made it possible for him to face his sixtieth birthday, 
no longer as a threat, but as an unavoidable fact. Only after the patient 
had analyzed the part which castration anxiety played in his death fear 
was he prepared to deal with death as a problem of reality and ego 
adjustment. 
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Another patient dreamed: ó 


I was in the house in which my father died. I said goodbye to 
our three sons who went off to war. While I was drinking a cup 
of coffee, I discovered that I had misshapen hands like claws. I 
wondered why I never in my life had noticed these fingers and 
thought they may be cancerous new growths. 


the manifest dream content seemed to deal with 
death, but the analysis of the associations showed that the anxiety was 
an anxiety of mutilation and castration. It is also true that in reality, 
fear of death is less clearly felt than a fear of mutilation. According to 
Grotjahn, in moments of death anxiety, the ego reacts with a similar 


fearlessness as the id which does not know death. : 
Another example was taken from a man in analysis for 300 hours. 
xa 


He was suffering from a rather severe oral character neurosis. In his 
dream he found himself on the grounds of an elaborate, beautiful estate. 
The entire dream was dreamed about a happy life. The manifest dream 
content pictured a happy life after death. This regressive patient felt 
Persecuted and unloved even by his own body. In the last analysis, his 
death anxiety was an orally regressive wish to be born again, this time 
with a better mother and into a happier environment. , 
Ferenczi, Lewin and Grotjahn have shown that such ne with 
seemingly happy, contented background frequently symbolize death 
Wishes and anxieties in the form of manic denial. As Lewin showed, this 
is of practical and theoretical importance 1n fhe psychoanalysis of ela- 
tion, and the similarities between the “good sleep and the bad sleep” 
which equals death. The so-called death symbols reéstablish the oral 
regressive, narcissistic, invulnerable, Phoenix-like rebirth of the immortal 
id, which survives, as in suicide, its own death. l 
The unconscious does not recognize death as the end of the indi- 
vidual. The unrestrained narcissism of the id does not admit such an 
ng, Dead people in dreams are recognizable as such. They appear to be 
sick and silent, but they are moving and often frightening. They are 
reminiscent of the “larvae” of antiquity and the “ghosts” of the dead at 
alloween. The manifest dream content, which pictures death as almost 
Undisguised, points to different latent meanings. 
wisn oe dhn pursues his ceca a E to sleep. The 
of Pps ontogeneticaly ns 2 leep. The fear =e and the idea 
ideri is a modification of that o ee = e apies of going to sleep 
ahi €s represents a fear of dying. . = with anxiety, the 
tion Pee becomes transmuted into a tear o eath and an altera- 
or good” sleep into “bad” sleep, namely death. The idea of death 


In this case, too, 


£ 
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as a placid blank, a Nirvana or state of rest, corresponds to the infant’s 

_ blank dream. The infantile precursor of the sense of immortality is in 
‘the original timelessness of the unconscious mind. The wish to sleep 
later means a desire for union with the superego. In elation such union 
takes place. 


Fodor examines fantasies of death, birth, conception and cannibal- 
ism in two papers in which he uses illustrative dream material. In NIGHT- 
MARES OF CANNIBALISM, NANDOR FODOR (93) sees a connection between 
such nightmares and fear of birth, since being swallowed and being born 
are the reverse of one another, with reference to the interior of the 
mother’s body. Fodor believes that symbolically one anxiety may repre- 
sent the other. 

The fear of being eaten represents the retaliation by nature for our 
cannibalistic impulses. The infant instinctually tests reality by the mouth 
and destroys what it assimilates. Parental disapproval of such behavior 
leads to an expectation of being devoured by the powerful parents. 
Dynamically connected to the fear of being swallowed is the “organis- 
mic” memory of the process of birth. To be swallowed is a reversal of 
the birth process. Birth symbolism is manifested behind cannibalistic 
dreams. As an example the following dream is cited: 


f 


In a restaurant kitchen. A man was there who consented to be 
cooked in exchange for a meal. The chef in the kitchen was a bit 
crazy. He had a sly, wild leer on his face. The man asked the 
chef how he was to be cooked. On learning that he was to be 
cooked as a sausage, he raised Cain and tried to escape. I did, 
too, and ran through the screen door into the street. 


Fodor interprets the dream as follows: “By running the dreamer 
puts himself in the place of the man who was to be eaten. The crazy 
chef suggests that an insane fear is hidden behind the cannibalistic fan- 
tasy. As a restaurant is an excellent symbol for the maternal body (in 
which the unborn is provided with all the necessities of life), the chef 
(chief) is the father in a rage. The emotional storm qualifies him as the 
cannibalistic parent. He is the ogre who can gulp down a human being 
as a dog can swallow a sausage. At this stage the fear becomes too over- 
powering and the dreamer flees from his own fantasy.” 

In other dreams, analysis reveals that by a process of reversal the 
manifest content of eating conceals the nightmare of being born. The 
cannibalistic impulses toward siblings may mobilize the memory of the 
birth process. 

The fear of being swallowed by a monster when combined with 
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other fears may result in frigidity in women. Analysis of the birth trauma | 
may resolve the frigidity when there is a fusion of sexual emotions and 
the memory of the fear of birth. The destroyer is often a mythical mon- 
ster, dragon or a prehistoric animal. The killing of the dragon in dream 
and mythology represents the symbolic freedom from the cannibalistic 
mother. According to Fodor, the fear of death is a projection of the 
fear of birth from the past into the future. Freedom from fear of birth 


and the overcoming of the “monster” mother lead to successful indi- 


viduation of personality. y 


In Conception FANTASIES, NANDOR FODOR (92) continues his studies 
attempting to carry psychoanalytic under- 
standing of development as far back as the moment of conception. He 
offers clinical dream material, both in himself and in patients, which 
he interprets as indicating the anxieties provoked at that moment. Fodor 
believes that we can go back further than the birth trauma—the trauma 
being the shock of changing from one type of existence to another. 

In a dream of the author in which he was swimming in an under- 
ground grotto, reference was made to coming from “waters outside” — 
with a geographical certitude. Allusions to “other waters” also occurred 
when the amniotic fluid was the subject matter of the dream. A young 
girl who swam under the water to beautiful places had a feeling of flying 
from great heights as she approached the house into which she was 
going to enter. To render these allusions concrete, the author coined the 
term “prematernal state” in order to replace with it the nebulous and 


Occult notion of preéxistence. 


into prenatal experiences, 


Dreams of prenatal setting often contain two entrances or windows 
xplanations offered in The 


at opposite ends. In contradistinction to € 
Search for the Beloved, the author now submits the further claim that 
they may not necessarily symbolize the anal or genital exit from the 
maternal body in the course of birth. If prenatal fantasies stretch back 
as far as conception, one of these entrances may open into the prema- 
ternal state, while the other may lead into the postnatal world. In that 
case the shadow of an even greater ordeal than birth, that of the trauma 
of conception, might have to be envisaged behind certain dreams, and 
both prenatal and prematernal amnesia might be due to the shock of 
changing from one life to another. Prematernal amnesia, of necessity, 
would be far more complete than the prenatal one. Barring some rare 
dreams, only in exceptional states of illumination would people catch 
a glimpse of that greater reality which they left behind on incarnation. 
Mei., his remarks on other Crai pig a that nightmares of 
wer Diah, whirlwinds, whirlpools and whirled shells are very 
nd should be investigated as having a possible bearing on 
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conception fantasies. He further feels that the r 
fantasies has a practical psychoanalytic value. If 


to be bound up with them, the work of prenatal integration cannot be 
completed until the tension of the fantasy is discharged. In the light 
of conception fantasies, the symptoms of the trauma of birth may have 
to be reëxamined. On a deeper level they may carry back to the drama 
of incarnation. This, according to Fodor, may help us to understand 
some puzzling features of birth dreams, and point to an ultimate source 
of prenatal fears, Just as claustrophobia can be carried back from birth 
to the fear of being crushed by parental intercourse well before birth, 


so, Fodor feels, could the fear of falling be traced back to its remotest 
origin in conception. 


ecognition of conception 
traumatic affects appear 


2. Correlation with Treatment and Clinical Syndromes 


The correlation of the dream with current stages in the treatment 
situation as well as with specific clinical syndromes has been the subject 
of numerous previous reports. Among these are the ones by Alexander 
and Wilson, Saul, and Karpman, mentioned above (Pp. 237-238). In 1951 
three papers, those by Rycroft, 
which reflect certain current sta 
those by Noble and Harris attem 
clinical syndromes. 


Barahal, and Bergler, present dreams 
ges in the treatment situation, while 
pt to correlate the dream with specific 


Lewin’s work on the dream screen has stimul 
examination of such dreams and the further ela 
their meaning. In A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
Cares RycrorT (224) cites a case in which the 
repeatedly. He points out that this phenomenon 
tion to the fulfillment of the wish to sleep 
(Lewin), an attempt during the course of an a 
object relationship with the mother via the tra 

Lewin discusses the dream screen as the bla 
the dream content appears to be projected 
“sleep” as well as the maternal breast. The 
the questions, (1) at what Stage in analysis 
occur? (2) what is the dynamic process that 
to occur, of course, in orally-fixated patients. 

The patient's dream was as follows: 


ated the more minute 
boration and study of 
OF THE DREAM SCREEN, 
dream screen occurred 
may represent, in addi- 
at the maternal breast 
nalysis to reëstablish an 
nsference, 

nk background on which 
; it represents the idea of 
author proposes to answer 
are such dreams likely to 
they represent? They tend 


It felt like you had taken me under your wing. There was noth- 
ing to see in the dream at all. It was like a white sheet, 
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He had had a similar experience during the previous analytic ses- 
sion, but had not spoken of it. On the night of the dream he had had 
the best night's sleep he could remember, and the dream had recurred 
three or four times during the night. About two weeks before the dream, 
after ten months of analysis, when he had gained some insight into the 
mixture of hostility, dependence and identification that went into his 
relationship with his wife, though he still had no conscious feelings for 
the analyst, he had to go out of town for two days. His dizziness and 
deafness reappeared, followed by a dream of the analyst’s giving him a 
strange bottle with milk in it; the interpretation of oral dependence was 
accepted only intellectually. These unconscious oral longings were also 
shown by a pseudo hallucination the patient had while in church, where 
he suddenly seemed to see the analyst’s penis with urine flowing from 
it; at this time he was also seeing resemblances to the penis in cracks in 
the office wall, etc. 

It was at this point that the dream screen occurred. It represented 
the fulfillment in sleep of the wish for oral union with the analyst, who 
was taking the place of the mother’s breast (and the father’s penis con- 
ceived of as breast). This was an object relationship, and the real im- 
portance of the dream was that it marked a shift from narcissistic identi- 
fication with an internal object to turning toward an external one, even 
though it bore the imprint of the fantasied breast imago. It also had the 
defensive function of merging the ego and superego to deny hostility 
toward the mother (and the analyst). The fact that the night’s sleep was 
the best he could remember was the result of this shift in identification; 
previously sleep had been for him a defensive regression to narcissism. 
rather than a normal psychophysiological process. The repetition of the 
dream may have, as Lewin has suggested, referred to multiple feedings. 

This interpretation of the dream was borne out by the progress of 
the analysis. The patient expressed a change in his feeling for the 
analyst, seeing him as a human being for the first time. A week later 
the analyst began a two-week vacation, and after his return the patient 
reported another dream-screen dream, but this time with a superimposed 
visual content depicting all the things he had wanted to tell the analyst 
when he returned. In associating, he said that the night before, during 
intercourse, he had felt his mother’s power over him ebbing away. As he 
Was liberated from the power of the internalized mother by establishing 
the analyst as a “good” external object, he idealized the analyst, just as 
he had his mother; this enabled him to avoid seeing the analyst as the 
avaricious, demanding creature which he had felt his mother to be 
during an earlier period. 

This stage proved to be the turning point in the analysis. Several 
of his symptoms ceased entirely, narcissistic defenses against transference 
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disappeared and the ‘analysis became more concerned with genital prob- 
lems. ® P men 

Although this patient was very different from Lewin’s, some simi- 
Jarities appear. Thus, his dream marked a change from a neurotic nar- 
cissistic state of object cathexis, while Lewin’s patient’s dream marked 
a change from a psychotic narcissistic state to a hypomanic one. This 
patient’s capacity for reality testing made it possible to shift from the 
projection of internalized objects to the development of transference, 
while with Lewin’s patient it led to delusion. 

Thus, dreams showing the dream screen are likely to occur when 
patients with narcissistic fixations are attempting to establish emotional 
contact with the outside world, by the mechanism of projection or ex- 
ternalization, much as the infant projects the hallucinated breast onto 
the real one. This may result in (1) acceptance of the real object as 
satisfying, in which case reality testing progresses; (2) in rejection of the 
real object, leading to withdrawal from reality; or (3) partial acceptance 
of the real object, with cathexis of both real and hallucinated objects 
leading to a split in the ego. This patient had probably followed the 
third course in infancy, and his cathexis of the analyst as a “good” object 
permitted him to relinquish the hallucinated object and progress to 


object relationships, with the acceptance of dependent feelings on the 
analyst, and the reuniting of the split in the ego. 


Hyman S. BARAHAL (12) 
DREAM EXPERIENCE, shows ho 
can contribute understandin 


tion of his problem. 

Freud went into considerable detail in discussing “ 
by which he meant dreams of universal incidence. H 
dreams as falling from high places, loss of teeth, flyin 
at being naked or scantily clad, failing examinations, 
death of beloved persons. Ernest Jones added anoth 
“typical” dreams, that of emerging, after great diffi 
chamber containing water. 

The author reports another common dream experience, the obstacle 
dream. The dreamer is in the process of traveling, by any means of loco- 
motion. At some point in the dream his progress is interrupted by an 
obstacle. This may consist of anything, a rough road, a mountain, a 
stream, a frightening animal, or any other form of interference. The 
dreamer must then decide on the best solution of this dilemma. He may 
awaken in terror; he may attempt to avoid the obstacle by circumventing 


typical” dreams, 
e described such 
g, embarrassment 
missing trains, and 
er to this group of 
culty, from a large 
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it with a more devious route or by turning back; or he undertakes to 
pass the obstruction despite the difficulties involved. 

According to the author, the analysis of such dreams has proved of 
great value since they serve as indicators of the patient’s attitude toward 
his neurotic problems and the means he intends to use in solving them. 
For example, a patient under analysis may dream of meeting an obstruc- 
tive steep mountain, and in the dream begin to climb it. This may indi- 
cate progress in therapy, especially if the patient had previously handled 
most of his problems by evasion. Closer attention to this type of dream 
will indicate that it is common and occurs in normal, psychoneurotic and 
psychotic individuals. 

In his discussion, the author asserts that obstacle dreams are evi- 
dences of resistance and that many facets of meaning and levels of inter- 
pretation are possible. He adds further that dreams are precipitated and 
stimulated by external events, and that interpretations should proceed 


from the current situation. 


Epmunp BERGLER (17), in Four TYPES OF DREAMS INDICATING PROG- 
RESS DURING PSYCHOANALYTIC TREATMENT, contributes another clinical 
study of dream analysis based on his well-known formulations dealing 
with the masochistic attachment to mother, and its various vicissitudes, 
particularly the role of the superego and its reproaches whenever there is 
danger of movement in the direction of health. 

The study represents a continuation of the Jekels-Bergler theory, 
according to which every dream represents not only repressed infantile 
wishes but also an attempt at refutation of reproaches stemming from the 
superego. This elaboration became necessary as a result of Freud’s inves- 
tigations concerning the duality of instincts. The present paper concen- 
trates on dreams directly connected with the analytic procedure, furnish- 
ing both the analysand and the analyst, with a control experiment to 
determine whether the analysis is on the right track, at the same time 
checking progress. These dreams occur with great regularity, and can be 
predicted. Four types of dreams are considered. One is encountered at 
the beginning of the analysis, one somewhere in the middle, two at the 
approaching end of analysis. 

_ Type I: “Refutation Dream” encountered at the beginning, provided 
interpretations given to the patient are dynamically correct—The 
superego “behaves” during analysis according to its antilibidinous struc- 
ture. It seizes every opportunity to extract i pe eee from the 
Victim. Paradoxi an opportunity is offered by correct analytic 
Sees viee it He in the transference and ie he 
Situation. These interpretations are given for curative purposes; the 
Superego misuses these interpretations for its own torture purposes. The 
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misuse of analytic interpretations by the superego constitutes a predict- 
able mechanism. This misuse’ has two results: the unconscious ego tries 
in dreams to refute the accusation; secondly, recollections appear 
prompted by the superego. A patient has a repetitive dream, the only one 
reported’ during weeks of analysis; he ironically called it “the overcoat 
dream.” The irony in the dream pertained to the analyst’s inability to 
interpret the dream. The patient could not even formulate the manifest 
part. He could only state that the dream had “something to do with an 
overcoat.” He could neither describe the coat nor did he know to whom 
the coat belonged, nor could he specify details of any sort. The dream 
not only had obvious symbolic connotations but represented for the pa- 
tient the Strongest possible refutation of inner reproaches mobilized 
through interpretations and taken up by the superego. The patient in- 
sisted that reality supported his (masochistic) grievances. 

Type II: “Anti-Fallacy Dreams” encountered in the middle of anal- 
ysis.—Every analysis fights the patient’s “basic fallacy,” which consists 


photographic result of the environment. Thus, the patient denies his own 
unconscious elaboration of his experiences. Both projective and maso- 
chistic misuse of reality are gratuitously overlooked. If the analyst tries 
to point to the patient’s own part in this “rewritten” drama, the patient 
objects furiously. By constantly exposing the “basic fallacy,” guilt is 
mobilized, the latter is deposited where it belongs, and finally the crutch 
is removed. This conflict manifests itself in a Specific type of dream— 
“the anti-fallacy dream.” Once more, the superego takes up the analytic 
cue, misuses it for its antilibidinous purposes and ironically and mali- 
ciously points out how the victim deceives himself about his real motives, 
Bergler discusses the analysis of such a dream. He was able to show the 
patient that his accusations against his mother were unjustified and that 
the patient was engaging in masochistic elaborations, 

Types III and IV, encountered at the approaching end of analysis: 
“Dreams Embodying Guilt for Not Being Well Yet,” and “Dreams of 
Devaluation of Success Already Achieved.”—After long “working 
through” of resistance and transference, the superego turns the tables: 
being unable to maintain the old corruptibility, it becomes—paradoxi- 
cally—a champion of health, also because this includes renunciation of 


is one which can be labeled “devaluation- 
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I was at a party, quite the center, holding the floor. At once 
someone (or was it I?) said condescéndingly: “Not bad for a 


journalist.” 


The irony of the superego is directed against the patient's being a rac- 
onteur, an ability not inhibited even at times of his complete blockage. 
Tronically, the inner conscience objects: “You are at best a storyteller; as 
Storywriter your abilities are that of a—journalist.” The malice becomes 
accentuated by the fact that the dreamer has been very successful. 


Whereas the above authors used the dream to illustrate a specific phase 
in the treatment, Noble and Harris extended this attempt to correlate 
the dream with specific clinical syndromes. Noble focused on the schizo- 


phrenic and Harris on character structure. 


In A STUDY or DREAMS IN SCHIZOPHRENIA AND ALLIED STATES, Douc- 
LAS NOBLE (182) not only uses the patient's dream in a manner similar 
to the above authors, but seems to feel that, in general, the dream of the 
schizophrenic has a rather characteristic structure. Such dreams have a 
simple expository structure and reflect the degree of maturity of the 
patient and his relationship to the therapist. This latter characteristic 
may be used by the therapist as a guide to the nature of the transference 
situation which may have otherwise escaped his attention. Symbolic 
interpretation of dream contents was of little value technically. 

The paper concerns itself with a study of a number of dreams from 
schizophrenic and borderline schizophrenic patients, with particular ref- 
Erence to a small group who had achieved either social recovery or 
recovery with improved adaptability under psychoanalytically oriented 
Psychotherapy. In reviewing the material, consideration was given to the 
function of the dreams, to their form and content, to changes in their 
character during the course of illness and to the use that was made of 
them in therapy. In one case, a “30-year-old woman manifested an acute 
schizophrenic illness in which alternating periods of agitation and stupor 
featured the picture. During the first few weeks of psychotherapy she 
Spoke only a few sentences during therapeutic interviews. . . . The first 
dream was: 


t me.’ She added slowly, ‘I was think- 


“My mother was shouting a 
her was the first man I had rela- 


ing of a girl being killed; my fat 
tions with.’ 


“In a subsequent interview she reported another dream: 


‘I was frightened and called for the doctor.’ 
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è 

“When the patient could talk more freely, she explained that during 
her stuporous state she had related this to warnings against talking re- 
ceived from her older sister. She had also remembered at the same time, 
that “You were supposed to tell your dreams to psychoanalysts’ and had 
done so. These early dreams reported by the patient from motives of 
duty were not analyzed till long after they occurred. Instead, a strong 
attachment formed to the therapist early in treatment was followed by 
a ‘social recovery’ and a phase in which the patient denied her need of 
further treatment. She continued to come, though reluctantly, to inter- 
views and reported during this phase a series of dreams that clearly indi- 
cated the presence of the conflicts she was consciously denying. For 
instance, while asserting that her relations with her husband were good, 
she dreamed of separating from him. 

“During the remaining course of treatment, which continued for 
4 years, experiences of the patient’s psychotic phase were frequently reac- 
tivated by her dreams. Gradually, these experiences became attenuated 
and although the patient was periodically depressed, she did not relapse 
into psychosis. 

“In this instance the major value of the dreams lay in the facts that 
(1) for a period early in treatment she was able to talk of nothing else, 
that (2) during the convalescent period, dreams reactivated the conflicts 
expressed in her psychosis that had been partially re-repressed, and that 
(3) during the phase of denial the dreams helped the therapist to main- 
tain his orientation as to the nature of the patient’s problem, 


helped keep the patient in treatment since the dreams seemed 
produced sufficient doubt in her mind re 


health that she did not act upon them.” 


Another patient manifested a borderline psychotic state in which 
hysterical, obsessional, and schizophrenic symptoms were intermingled. 
In this patient’s treatment dreams revealed associative connections be- 
tween feelings of maternal rejection, childhood daydreams, 
lism, a post-partum disorder in adult life and the patient’s current con- 
flicts in relation with her husband, her daughter and the therapist. 

Conclusions drawn from this study indicate that the dreams of 
schizophrenics: (1) show a tendency to simple, 
problems with little elaboration. They are of 
(2) the character of the dreams of the patients s 
upon the nature of the illness than upon the 
of the patient and the state of the relationship 
was evidence that dreams became more compli 
associated with more affect as the psychotic state receded. Dreams may 
therefore be indices of the progress of treatment. Dreams also activated 
experiences of a psychotic phase that had undergone renewed repression 


and also 
to have 
garding her protestations of 


somnambu- 


frank statements of basic 
ten primitive in nature; 
tudied was less dependent 
personality and maturity 
with the therapist, There 
cated, more frequent and 
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and rendered these experiences more accessible to therapy; (3) in several 
instances dreams were of value in clarifying a complicated relationship 
with the therapist that had escaped attention. This is important since 
much of the difficulty that exists in the psychotherapy of schizophrenia 
and that sometimes deter physicians from undertaking it is related to 
these transference phenomena; (4) it was found that the interpretation 
of symbols and the use of free association around symbols was of no value 


in the treatment of schizophrenia. 


CHARACTEROLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TYPICAL 
D. Harris (121) makes a statistical study of two 
anxiety dreams—dreams of falling and dreams 
According to Harris the study revealed 
certain characterological differences between individuals subject predom- 
inantly to dreams of each type: In general, those who suffered from 
falling dreams appeared to be fixated at an earlier level of development 
and sought more external support for their lack of self-esteem than those 
suffering from dreams of being attacked. si 
Marked and chronic difficulty in defying the mother indicates a 
strong fear that loss of maternal love and support will result from un- 
leashing hostility toward her. This difficulty is probably produced by and 
certainly leads to overdependence on the mother, which impedes the 
child in coping with the integrative tasks accompanying eae. WER 
from the mother, a situation which is reacted to by holding more tena: 
ciously to the security felt in the dependent relationship. A ceol iden- 
tical twin brothers of twelve, one of whom, Tomu Rae -tahing PASHI 
(mainly falling dreams); the other, Fred, an attacked patient (attack 
dreams distinctly more unpleasant) illustrates this well. Tom was guarded, 
lacked spontaneity and showed a striking absence of overt expression of 
hostility toward the mother. Fred, outgoing and friendly, Wasable to say 
When he was angry at his mother or others. The mother stated that Tom 
Was less active and curious in infancy and more prone to run to mother s 
lap than Fred, who was the more restless, quick-tempered, less affectionate 
and consi e two. 
e casa emotionality is defined by the author as a 
Condition in which the emotions, their satisfaction and vicisitudes, rather 
than the reasoning faculties, are the presenting parts of a person's overt 


behavior Thus, in this condition, the emotions are characteristically 
a ’ 


seen quite nakedly, that is, without the usual defenses. A statistical differ- 
> 


ence was found between falling and attacked patients in regard to emo- 
tonality as defmed aboye; Thirty pet cent df the taling and only four 
Per cent of the attacked patients Were found to have this trait. Falling 
Patients conceive of the world as 4 treasure-trove constructed for their 


In his paper, 
Anxiety DREAMS, IRVING 
large categories of typical 
of being attacked or threatened. 


‘ 
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are discussed in Chapter Iv. 


IV. APPLIED 


S paper, which is di 
in Chapter XII, Section I. per, Which is discussed at lengte 


There are several other papers which 


i utilize the dream to lend 
understanding to arts and aesthetics. These are discussed in Chapter XII, 
Section I. i 
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CONCLUSION * 


The very fact that sufficient papers on the dream were published in 
1951 to warrant a chapter devoted to this topic, is ample evidence of the 
revival of interest in the dream. The recent trend toward investigating 
ego functions as well as other aspects of the psychic structure in dreams 
finds representation in the publications of de Alvarez, Bergler, and Harris. 
Id representation in dreams as well as the use of dreams to elaborate 
upon one or another instinct representation are found in the papers by 
Grotjahn, Fodor, and Feldman. However, as one surveys the papers in 
this chapter, it becomes apparent that dream studies reflect what has 
been increasingly recognized; namely, the almost inextricable interweav- 
Ing of instinct and ego representations. 

The papers dealing with critique of dream studies do not, for the 
Most part, lead to definitive conclusions. We find disagreements in two 
groups of papers, those by Mazer and Kluckhohn dealing with symbols, 
and those by Zulliger and Ehrenwald dealing with the very controversial 

Parapsychological phenomena” and their relation to dreams. 

In 1951 there were no papers concerned essentially with basic dream 
theory apart from that by de Alvarez. There are no contributions which 
offer any basic emendations to previous publications. 


Chapter VIII 


PSYCHOANALYTIC CHILD PSYCHIATRY 


EDITH BUXBAUM, PH.D. and NATHANIEL ROSS, M.D. 


porta 
secondly, to focus attention u 


the empirically specialized field of Psychoanalytic child psychiatry. It 
must also be pointed out that this 
Analysis” but “Psychoanalytic Ch 
it contributions, not only of strictly psychoanalytic nature, but also 
those which fall under the broader heading. 
Classification of the contributions in this chapter is as follows: 
I. History 
II. General Considerations 
III. Specific Theoretical Con 
IV. Syndromes and S 
V. Therapy 
l. Techniques Related to Specific Developmental Levels 
2. General Problems of Therapy 
3. Specific Technical Problems 
4. Therapy of Specific Syndromes 


siderations 
ymp tomatology 


I. HISTORY 


and psychoanalytic child psychiatry is 
view objectively what has happened d 
evaluate it. Perhaps such historical revi 
establish a science is over. Penetratin: 
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J 
ing human behavior which were expressed before analysis was conceived 
arouse our interest. Thus, Dorothy Burlingham gives us a survey of the 
preanalytic past. Ernst Kris, on the other hand, brings us up to date in 
discussing specifically the contributions of child analysis to ego psy- 
chology. 


Dorotuy T. BuRLINGHAM (40), in PRECURSORS OF SoME Psycuo- 
ANALYTIC IDEAS ABOUT CHILDREN IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES, presents historical data demonstrating that in the midst of 
the fog of ignorance concerning the emotional needs of children, particu- 
larly in respect to nursing, feeding and illness, a few observers were 
aware of the importance of the child-mother relationship. Comenius, 
Guilleneaux, and Guillet warned mothers against the dangers of farming 
out their infants or of employing wet nurses. They note the effect of 
maternal excitement or distress on the milk. In the past, feeding prob- 


lems were centered more on the fear of children’s overeating, in contrast 
cerned with lack of appetite. Brouzet’s 


ldren might be due to the effects of 
jealousy in disturbing the appetite is undoubtedly a psychological obser- 
vation, as is George Armstrong’s statement “if you take a sick child from 
its parents or nurse you break its heart immediately.” He continues to 
, x : ‘ 
Say, “and if there must be a nurse to each child what kind of hospital 


Must this be to contain any number of 
ment against starting an inpatient institu 
discussed at greater length in Chapter I. 


to today when we are more con 
Observation that leanness in chi 


tion in England. This paper is 


us of Ernst Kris’s (145) comprehensive 
Lyric CHILD PsycHoLocy. He traces 
eories which have so profoundly 
c child psychology during the 


Ego psychology is the nucle 
OPENING REMARKS ON PsYCHOANA 
wie development of the discoveries and th 
‘nfluenced the growth of psychoanalyti 
Past few decades, 


The increased interest in the psy' 4 DnA 
Panded our knowledge of the preoedipal period by contributing many 


clinica] data. Anna Freud's book, The Ego and the Defense Mechanisms 
Set the pace for the systematization of the defense mechanisms and with 
It the beginning of psychoanalytic €80 psychology. The controversy be- 
‘ween Melanie Klein’s theories about the earliest stages of development 
and Anna Freud’s theories stimulated interest in direct observation of 
infants, They seemed to confirm Anna Freud’s ideas about the importance 
OË the child’s concrete environment for its development, a point under- 
rated by the Kleinian School. Psychoanalytic ego Psychology has now 
cubraced not only those functions concerned with the mediation between 
°nilicting demands of ego, id, and superego, but also those which Hart- 
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mann has designated autonomous. It is with the latter that other ap- 
proaches to the study of child development have been mainly concerned. 
The contributions of academic psychology are of value where growth 
and maturational processes are considered but tend to become useless 
where the social behavior of the child is under investigation. The tradi- 
tional view that the less the observer interferes the more reliable are 
his findings is not applicable to the science of human behavior. Psycho- 
analysis has developed by means of action research. Psychoanalysts investi- 
gate while therapeutically engaged. This method harbors dangers in so 
far as therapeutic and preventive enthusiasm may distort the observer's 
attitude. Yet since psychoanalysts have been trained to take their own 
actions into account, this danger may be kept at a minimum. 

Based on insight into ego psychology and the nature of preoedipal 
attachments, Freud outlined two stages in the development of object 
relations, the anaclitic object relation and the need for the permanent 
object relation which develops at a later time. This formulation led to 
insight into the degree to which the child’s immediate physical depend- 
ence on the mother is supplemented and paralleled by 
dependence on her. It also brought recognition of the 
of separation. 

Yet our knowledge at every point is stil] 


its psychological 
traumatic effect 


fragmentary. We know 
ations and ego develop- 
elopment, on the other. 
we are less familiar with 
idinal development. Yet 
each other nor from the 


these influences are embedded? 
d of early feeding procedures is 
ment of mother and child and the 
ent of the mother has more recently 


Some research of a semi-experimental kin 
1n progress. The simultaneous treat: 
therapy of the child through treatm 
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caught the interest of child analysts. We want to know how soon it can 
be ascertained from observational data that pathology exists in a given 
child? Which therapeutic steps are appropriate to each age level or to 
each typical group of disturbances? Self-healing aspects of the process of 
development are not sufficiently understood. 

These and other questions direct us to the study of normal develop- 
ment. Short-term observation of the child in home or nursery has its 
limitations. Most of our hypotheses require prolonged observations of 
children in various environmental arrangements over many years. Such 
longitudinal studies would supplement data we obtain in psychoanalysis. 
The ideal combination would be for individuals known by such longi- 
tudinal studies to undergo analysis. Only thus would it be possible to 
establish the etiological relevance of experiences in the child’s life, to 
show how various phases of the past were interrelated and to understand 
how the life history as a whole is organized by the personality and how 
the latter in turn has organized the former. 


II. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


M. Wutrr (272), in THE PROBLEM OF NEUROTIC MANIFESTATIONS 
IN CHILDREN oF PREOFDIPAL AGE, makes a clear distinction between the 
nature of conflicts at this period and those of adult neuroses. The differ- 
ences, according to the author, are based upon the insufficient develop- 
ment of the ego at the preoedipal level, so that conflicts are not inter- 
nalized to the same extent as they are in the adult. Such a distinction 
has important theoretical and therapeutic implications. In the adult the 
conflicts at the basis of neurotic symptoms represent struggles within the 
Psychic structure while in young children the symptoms arise from the 
attempts of the weak ego to cope with conflicts between instinctual 
drives and external reality. The latter occur in practically every normal 
child and do not go on to influence the oedipal period unless congenital 
predispositions or environmental pressures are sufficient to maintain 
them, The disturbance remains monosymptomatic and does not develop 
into a complex pathologic syndrome. 

_ Wulff cites the case of a young child who developed a dog phobia 
directly after witnessing the primal scene. A striking resemblance of the 
Symptom to its adult counterpart was noted; displacement of anxiety 
characterizes both pictures. Nevertheless, the structure of the child’s 
symptom, Wulff believes, is simpler in that it is not associated with inner 
Psychic conflict, Quoting Anna Freud to the effect that one cannot speak 
of repression or the expulsion of an idea or an affect from the conscious 
Ego when the ego is still merged with the id, Wulff develops the theme 
that the undifferentiated ego of the child and the weakness of its wes 


_ and often they appear to be reactions to 5 
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to reality permit responses to stimuli with primary process mechanisms 
of condensation, displacement and symbolism. The child’s psychic ap- 
paratus may be considered, therefore, as similar to that of the adult 
hysteric with the difference that in the former there is a greater tendency 
for monosymptomatic manifestations rather than complex pathological 
syndromes to develop in reaction to traumatic situations. 

A similar dynamic explanation is presented for obsessional symp- 
toms which occur in the young. Instead of stemming from internalized 
conflicts they are regarded as reactions of the child’s wea 
demands and attempts to identify with adults, Outbursts 
sweeping needs for exclusive possession which 
of age are obviously not derived from the oedip 
or repressed homosexuality. The roots are in a 
with sadistic rage, appearing at a later age, 
This type of jealousy leading to assaults o 
differentiated from the oedipal variety in w 

Because infantile neurotic manifestati 
conflicts, those which are not too severe 

7 educational measures. The basic structure 


k ego to reality 
of jealousy and 
appear even at one year 
al conflict, sibling rivalry 
nality. Jealousy associated 
Tepresents anal regression. 
n the love object is to be 
hich the rival is attacked. 

ons do not arise from inner 
may respond to appropriate 
of these symptoms is unstable 
pecific external influences. In 


a sense, they may be considered the constitutional and psychobiological 


Preoedipal neuroses may reémerge 
form the neurotic nucleus. The choice 
version or an obsessional neurosis will q 
or sadistic component prevails. Followin 
neuroses, fixation, and subsequent regr 


libidinal phase, while in perversion, the 
‘phase. 


during the oedipal complex and 
of either a sadomasochistic per- 
epend on whether a purely anal 
g Abraham’s scheme, obsessional 
€ssion, pertain to the later anal- 
link is to the earlier anal-sadistic 


Ill. SPECIFIC THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Under this c 
theoretical aspect 
` weakness and e 
of the parent. 
of object rela 


ategory we find a group of contributi 
s of child psychology—the distinctio 
go disturbances, several papers on the me 
child (chiefly mother-child) relationshi 
tions in the absence of parents, 
discipline and education in childhood. 


ons to specific 
n between ego 
aning and effects 
P, the development 
and two investigations of 
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Fritz REDL (212), in Tue Concert oF Eco DisrurBANCES AND Eco 
SUPPORT, calls for a more exact classification of ego disturbances in order 
to plan better for manipulated group therapy of children in residential 
treatment. He is especially concerned with factors affecting ego control 
and indications for ego support. 

Redl points out that current concepts of ego disturbance use the 
terms ego weakness and ego disturbance synonymously, which confuses 
the problems of diagnosis and therapy. A child who cannot stand the 
onslaught of impulses shows ego weakness. The child who is aggressive 
against authority as a defense against his anxiety may be neurotic but is 
unable to differentiate between past and present experiences. His ego 
is disturbed but not necessarily weak. The range of ego disturbances is 
wider than analytic experience with neurotic children leads us to be- 
lieve. There is, for example, the hypertrophy of the ego one may observe 
in schizophrenics, or the overdeveloped skill in appraising environment 
we see in delinquents. Ego disturbances which have been observed in 
group projects in a residential treatment home include (1) inability to 
cope with frustration-aggression even though control is otherwise ade- 
quate; (2) loss of ego control through group psychological intoxication i 
or through “contagion”; (3) apperception of the inherent structure of A 
situations and things. The capacity to sublimate drives is linked with ià 
the capacity to utilize an object such as the typewriter to type out an 


insult rather than to throw the instrument in an impulsive outburst; 
(4) inability to remain reasonable un 


der the impact of unexpected 


change. Ego control in some children disappears when environmental 
limitations are suddenly removed. Also, children who have become 
t to love and presents with 


toughened because of deprivation may reac ; 
insatiability because of the absence of ego controls. The whole question 
of arranging for permissiveness OY interference is intertwined with these 
problems. . 

The state of the ego at the time of treatment will determine what 
kind of ego support is to be used. Too often only the verbal avenue of 
support is utilized. The establishment of a positive relationship with the 
child and with adults in his environment is another. A few illustrations 
of ego-supportive techniques used by Redl in a residential home are 
(1) manipulation of hang-over effects; confronting children in the early 
afternoon after a tense school period with another competition-loaded 
situation will lead to ego breakdown. Programs must be planned to 
balance and not to exhaust the available energy. (2) Preventive signal 
interference. Before the ego is strengthened it is advisable to avoid guilt 
reactions which will set off anxiety and aggression. (3) Interpretation 
through reshuffled reality, meaning the avoidance of frustrating experi- 
ences, crises, and arguments, and the supplying of ample evidence of love 
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at other times. (4) Exploitation of group psychological securities. Group 
habitual patterns frame and delimit disturbed egos. 

There are children who do not talk and cannot relate. They need 
ego repair before they can be given ego support. They are the ones 
usually declared to be unamenable to psychotherapy. They present a 


tremendous challenge to the therapist. A great deal of research, however, 
is needed in this area. 


Detailed implications of the meaning of the mother-child unity con- 
tinue to be studied by MELITTA SPERLING (238) in concomitant an 
of mother and child. In Tue Neurotic CHILD an 
scribes the unconscious transmission of command 
cal material the author is able to discover how 
and obediently responds to the unconscious d 
Similarities to obedience under hypnosis are 
ference is that the symbiosis described by Sp 
preverbal means of communication, whereas j 

The case of Mary, seven and a half yea 
detail. Mary was referred for psychoanalysi 
veloped at the age of six and a half followi 
had taken place under traumatic circumst 
after a marked improvement of the tic, it 
mother’s attitude toward Mary’s tics was pecul 
thought the tic was an indication of insanit 
that Mary was twitching, even when she wa 
her. It was then decided to take the mothe: 
the mother revealed that she had latent p 
had projected her feelings of insanity onto 
the mother’s disturbance about Mary was 
which a pediatrician had advised for Mary’s vaginal discharge, a condi- 
tion which the mother had noticed shortly after the appendectomy. The 
pediatrician had advised local treatment consisting of daily douches with 
a powder, which the mother had been administering during the previous 
year. To the mother this treatment had represented a forbidden sexual 
activity which she performed on Mary. It had reactivated the feelings 
and the guilt associated with early sexual seductive experiences with her 
own sister. The particular manner in which the treatment was given lent 
itself especially well to support the mother’s unconscious fantasy of being 
a man. Analysis further revealed that the mother unconsciously regarded 
Mary as representing her penis. The mother’s disturbance about Mary’s 
tics and her fears of being seen with her were also related to this fantasy. 
The mother had rejected Mary from birth because she was a girl; she 
had wanted a boy; indeed, Mary’s actual name was one where only the 
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feminine ending indicated that she was a girl. The mother’s ambivalence 
came out in her handling of the child, which was at times openly cruel, 
at times overconcerned and always restrictive. Mary in turn sensed these 
feelings in her mother through the anxiety of the latter, and the way 
her mother observed and handled her. She responded by acting out her 
mother’s wishes and fears through her behavior. 

The author concludes from such cases that the symptoms of the 
children represent their responses to their mothers’ unconscious wishes. 
It was as though they were actually bidden to carry out certain orders. 
Neurotic reactions as well as bizarre behavior may be understood as an 
unconscious answer to an unconscious wish of the mother for the child 
to act in this particular way. Neither mother nor child is aware of the 
underlying unconscious motivation and the behavior of the child re- 
sembles that of a person carrying out commands under hypnotic influ- 
ence. Because of her own neurosis or psychosis, the mother carries over 
to the child by projection or identification her unresolved infantile con- 
flicts. This inability of the mother to separate herself from the child 
makes for a continuation of a relationship which we assume to exist in 
infancy. In such a relationship, which would seem to be the model for. 
hypnotic dependence, the child unconsciously carries out the wishes, i.e., 
commands, of the mother. Whereas the hypnotist has to verbalize his 
commands to the medium, the command to the child is perceived by 
the latter directly through the mother’s behavior. This kind of rapport 
is possible through the extraordinary sensitivity of the child to the be- 
havior of the mother in a continuation of the phase of preverbal com- 
munication, which these children seem to have preserved to a high 
degree, In such a case, the mother, because of the narcissism and sadism 
In her behavior, supports the child’s magical idea of mother as an all- 
knowing, all-powerful and all-punishing being whose wishes have to be 
carried out, 


The same principle is applied by MELITTA SPERLING (237) to another 
case in her paper, PsycHOANALYTIC ASPECTS OF DISCIPLINE. The mother 
of Dickie, who was six and a half years old, came for consultation be- 
cause he was unmanageable and very destructive. She was disturbed be- 
cause hospitalization had been recommended. His difficult behavior had 
Started a year before and had become increasingly worse. In the thera- 
peutic interviews with the mother it was found that she had an unre- 
Solved conflict regarding the adoption of a four-year-old girl who had 
come to live with the family the year before. The little girl was the child 
of her deceased brother; as the child was fully orphaned, Dickie’s mother 
felt a moral obligation to adopt her. She had been undecided and very 
disturbed many months preceding the adoption. It was revealed that for 
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her to adopt a child meant to harm her son, to disown him in her affec- 
tions. She did not feel that she could nor wanted to care for two children. 
Of these feelings she had been vaguely aware, but she had been com- 
pletely unconscious of the major disturbing force which transmitted 
itself to Dickie and prompted his behavior. It was brought out that she 
unconsciously needed the child’s disturbance, his unmanageable and 
destructive behavior which was especially directed toward the little girl, 
in order to prove that the two children could not be together. This 


would provide the mother with the rationalization that she could not 
keep them both. To have to send Dickie to a 


ny particular behavior 
of her conflict and her 


mother had allowed them to d 
In these cases, accordin 
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clues which the mother gives 
i r sso ne of voice, movements, etc. 
This behavior of the child is also a result 


reacting in his neurosis. 


The implications for the general problem 
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of discipline which arise 
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a case illustration, 
judge their parents’ 
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unconscious attitudes toward the children’s instinctual impulses and 


respond accordingly. 
The author makes a special study of the conduct of parents toward 


the animals which their children love, and shows, by reference to a num- 
ber of cases, how parents displace attacks, punishment and criticisms, 
which are really meant for the children, onto the latter's pet animals. 
The child understands the unconscious meaning of his parents’ conduct 
and becomes intensely frightened and miserable when his beloved animal 
is ill-treated, punished, turned out or eliminated; this has deep effects 
upon his future instinctual life. 
. A young man of eighteen started psychoanalytic treatment when 
life at home and at school became difficult for him because he was suffer- 
ing from asthma and impotence. During an analytic session, when his 
analysis was well advanced, while the reason for his impotence was being 
discussed, he felt an acute pain in his legs and lower abdomen, as though 
he were being anesthetized for an operation. His associations led to a 
completely forgotten incident. “When I was eight or nine I had a little 
dog; I always allowed him to masturbate and he became so accustomed 
to it that he would rub himself against anything he came near—people, 
furniture or cushions. My father would get furious when he saw this and 
Would threaten to turn the dog out. One day when I returned from 
r z =e my pet lying on the floor dispirited and covered with 
t tome Ce her had had him castrated. It was horrible; I don t know how 
ie 44 her forgotten about it. 1 kere a terrible pain in my genitals, 
to thik onen they were being torn off.” The patient had often referred 
hia an i and considered it one of the most horrible in his life. He 
panions kis that he masturbated a great deal, but with other com- 
t om brie | to the masturbation of that period with feelings of 
‘nish hie et an guilt. When he remembered the traumatic occurrence 
aa nae, : a he connected this incident with his feelings of guilt 
injured als oe masturbation as well as his fear of his penis being 
that: his as i age of nine or ten he had been obsessed with the idea 
difficulties in ihe s — crooked and that this would be the cause of 
ment suffered b preps ife). He felt himself responsible for the punish- 
masturbation ne is a since he had taught the animal the habit of 
injury done na i ta then able to see how the feeling of guilt over an 
which was ie ns ms se an even more deeply repressed anxiety, 
from a serious en of | a rig its his younger brother (who suffered 
batecaad to pi ca isor er) ecause he had taught him to mastur- 
His E ations with ri and with other companions. i 
would definie EN of = og confirmed his fears that castration 
Ëappen i6 he ha to take place. It was a warning of what could 
urbated or had sexual intercourse. The memory was 
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later repressed, but it continued to condition and act upon a major part 


of his symptoms, especially his sexual difficulties. It is evident that the 
father connected the dog’s habits of masturbation with those of his son, 
and executed upon the animal what he could not physically do to his 
son. He achieved it psychologically, and with that warning castrated him 
psychically. 

Pichon Riviére shows by reference to this and other cases how the 
animal represents for the parents the instincts of the child who loves 
it and is identified with it. Everything they want to limit, hinder and 
punish in the child, they inflict upon the animal, this conduct serving 
as a warning and a limitation to the instinctual life of the child. If this 
conduct on the part of the parents has repercussions upon the child's 
life, it is because the latter understands its unconscious meaning as a 
threat. 

What may be described as a specific effect of 
is taken up in a paper entitled Somr EXAMPLES 
War Injury, REAL AND IMAGINARY, IN CHILDREN, 
(30). The author makes the observation th 
seem to be extremely rare in children pr 
substitutes maintain their morale and do 
or extreme anxiety to the children under 

In a child guidance clinic situated in 


the parent-child unity 
AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
by Aucusta BONNARD 
at traumatic neuroses of war 
ovided the parents or parent 
not betray evidence of panic 
their care. 

a part of London that suffered 


bombing disaster, careful evaluation of th 
ing of their symptoms demonstrated that tl 
contributed nothing significant to the psy 
or merely heightened an existing neuroti 
rule involved those wartime experiences in which an important love 
object was killed. On the other hand, it was revealed that war hazards 


were pressed into the service of fantasies which were currently serving 
as the vehicle for unconscious conflicts, 
Air raids and other shock e 


c reaction. An exception to this 
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who behaved in an accustomed way. In contradistinction to actual bomb- 
ing, the experience of evacuation from familiar surroundings frequently 
produced serious damage to the developing psyche of children. Separa- 
tion from parents at critical developmental stages with consequent loss 
of love objects are among a few of the causes operating over a long period 
of time which gave rise to grave character disturbances such as psycho- 
pathic conditions and faulty development of the psychic structure. 

The author cites six examples demonstrating the consequences of 
war injury, real or imaginary, in children. Four of these children are 
boys. One of the young patients ascribed the paralysis of his legs, which 
was actually due to poliomyelitis, to the Germans (Germans—germs). 
Another boy fantasied that a missing ear, which was actually a congenital 
defect, had been torn off by a bomb when he was a year old. In these 
two cases the war came to be utilized as a means of “ennobling” a physi- 
cal disability. Castration fear and the defensive mechanism of identifica- 
tion with the aggressor as a means of overcoming this anxiety were 
found in all the four male cases. 

On the basis of these experiences and considering the absence of 
any known instance of true traumatic war neurosis, with or without 
bodily injury, in children, the author concludes that traumatic war neu- 
rosis in children must be a very rare condition. It is possible that further 
observations by other clinicians may contradict this statement but the 
evidence must be carefully assayed. The author cites the following ex- 
ample to illustrate the complexities in evaluating the psychological effects 
of bombing in the absence of detailed and careful observation. A thirteen- 
year-old girl treated at the clinic because of severe and prolonged fugue 
States also suffered from an eye-blinking tic. This tic was the last remnant 
of a general reaction of palsied shaking. This tic appeared suddenly 
nine years earlier when the small Kentish village to which the patient 
and her family were evacuated was dive-bombed during the Battle of 
Britain. A careful study of this symptom, however, demonstrated it to 
bea repetition of a peacetime experience. At the age of three and a half 
when the patient had already been recognized as a neurotic child, she 
Was accidentally struck by a hard object which caused her nose to bleed 
profusely. She reacted with extreme panic and bodily shaking. Subse- 
quent to this experience, she developed nightmares which were very 
severe and which were still in evidence up to and after her exposure to 
the dive-bombing experience. The fugue states turned out to be caused 
by a reactivation of her earlier traumatic experience of bleeding, this 
ume in connection with her unmentioned first menstruation which was 
followed shortly by the birth of a sister with a congenital absence of one 
leg. Thus it is clear that while the fright reaction of palsied shaking 
Was re-precipitated by the wartime experience, it was not originated by it. 
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In all these cases war fear would seem to produce nothing in the 
child pathognomonic to the experience of exposure to sudden explosions 
and the danger of death. War experiences serve, as do peacetime happen- 
ings and imaginings, to provide the stuff of which fantasy thinking is 
devised. 


There is little doubt that until recently, the prevailing view has 
been that object relationships could scarcely, if at all, develop to any 
degree in the absence of individual parents or parent substitutes. A con- 
tribution by ANNA Freup and SopHIE Dann (100), AN EXPERIMENT IN 
Group UPBRINGING, casts considerable doubt on this assumption, for it 
appears that object relations can develop under such circumstances, al- 
though they are of a special type. 

A group of six children who had lost both their parents at very 
early ages and had been subjected to institutional and other relatively 
impersonal environment (in this case a concentration camp) were studied 
by Anna Freud and Sophie Dann in a group setting. They showed an 
intense degree of attachment to each other but were hostile toward 
adults. Though they displayed marked autoerotic activity, they were able 
to make attachments to adults and to master the external environment 
to a surprising degree. They did not show any signs of severe pathology 


or delinquency at the time of observation. This arti 5 
i t tel 
summarized in Chapter IV. icle is completely 


Discipline and education have been under discussion by psycho 
analysts within recent years. In a theoretical discussion Ae Be in 
MELITTA SPERLING’S (237) PSYCHOANALYTIC ASPECTS or DISCIPLINE, ĉ 
case history from which is discussed on pp. 269-270, the author resetits 
her views on this subject. She warns against the dangers of pa. erate 
permissiveness as well as against those of exaggerated rigidity a sup” 
pression in education. Both result in ego disturbances, no ae whether 
the superego is too rigid or too weak. 

From a dynamic point of view Sperling thinks that the fusion of 
the two fundamental instincts, sex and aggression, is most important- 
Any disturbance of the proper fusion of these instincts ates 3 severe 
disturbances in the development of the child. It is in these areas of sexu- 
ality and aggression that parents and educators make the most harmful 
mistakes. A full understanding of the concepts of discipline is also im- 
portant in the psychoanalytic treatment of the child, aédi during 
the transitory phase, when repressed destructive impulses in an Inhibited 
child are freed. In such a case the analyst sometimes has to take over 
the role of the parents in order to achieve at a belated. date what the 
real parents failed to achieve with the child. With younger children it 
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is desirable to provide these suitable objects for identification in the 
child’s parents; therefore, work with the parents is desirable, especially 
in behavior and disciplinary problems of the young child. Where the 
parents unconsciously identify the child with a hated sibling or an un- 
consciously hated objectionable part of their own personality, very severe 
behavior disorders in the children are the result, often leading to ex- 
tremely destructive and self-destructive behavior. In these cases the 
children are attuned to the unconscious of the parents and react to this, 
not to the apparent appropriate conscious attitudes. 


The same subject is discussed in THe PROBLEM oF DISCIPLINE, by 
Micuart BALT (11), but from a different point of view. Here the 
author describes the general subject matter of education itself, with par- 
ticular reference to the need for providing adequate substitutes for 
realities in a modern civilization. Western society prevents the child 
from achieving contacts with it in many areas. Balint assesses the mean- 
ing and effects of two differing types of education—the traditional and 
the progressive. 

One difficulty which Balint finds in our culture is that the indi- 
vidual does not have to strive for his needs directly but does so through 
the intermediary of money, which involves the need to earn it and 
necessitates the presence of more discipline. Another difficulty is that 
children living in a highly artificial milieu have little opportunity to 
learn directly from reality, so that artificial substitutes (gymnastics, 
marksmanship, marches, etc.) must be created as substitutes for reality. 
In order to produce an educational effect, a particular discipline must 
have certain characteristics. It must neither be too easy nor too difficult, 
So that the individual may be able to master it and all the individuals 
of a certain group may eventually be able to do so. It must imply a 
certain subordination of individual desire to a socially higher goal and 
Must be such as to establish a distinction between those who have been 
trained in it and those who have not. 

Balint discusses the pros and cons of a more or less rigid superego. 
A very strict superego may be desirable socially but inhibits spontaneity 
and individuation. A less stringent superego leaves a much wider margin 
for individual differences but necessarily leaves the individual respon- 
sible for his choices. He must demand that he support the consequences 
of his actions, and an education which does not tend to the formation 
of a very strict superego is much more difficult to carry out than one 
which does. It requires very careful preparation and constant attention 
to all significant factors, whereas strict education can be impersonal, in- 
Considerate and intolerant. The author feels that the type of education 
chosen for a child is basically determined by the reaction of the adults 
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to their own, that the most difficult task for any educator is that of over- 
coming the limitations of his own upbringing. 


Amplifying Freud’s remark that sexual education of children does 
not replace their preéxisting sexual theories, SELMA FRAIBERG (95), in 
ENLIGHTENMENT AND CONFUSION, presents clinical material to demon- 
strate the manner in which such instruction is incorporated into the 
sadomasochistic and oral-sadistic fantasies of neurotic children. 

In “Analysis Terminable and Interminable,” Freud observed that 
sexual enlightenment of children is of limited value and does not replace 
their preéxisting sexual theories: “For a long time after they have been 
enlightened on these subjects, they behave like primitive races who have 
had Christianity thrust upon them and continue in secret to worship 
their old idols.” This observation is confirmed and amplified by Frai- 
berg’s experience with the analysis of children. The newer education 
offered the child becomes incorporated with older and archaic ideas 
regarding intercourse, conception, birth, etc. The existing neurosis shapes 
the way in which the newly acquired information is employed, with 
greater or lesser degrees of distortion. A six-year-old boy received sophis- 
ticated information which he incorporated sadomasochistically into his 
sadistic behavior pattern: after witnessing a circumcision on his own 
younger brother, he fused the ideas of “penis operation,” “parents do 
something together,” and “how babies are made,” into the new idea that 
sperm must be cut out of the paternal penis. The mother of another 
child had read to him some details about ovulation and fertilization 
among fish, as an example of these processes; the fact that the father 
fish or other animals ate most of the millions of eggs was retained by the 
child, and introduced into his sexual preoccupations as a prominent ele- 
ment, with the resultant belief that human fathers also “eat up the eggs 
so no babies will come.” Even after careful working through of the newer 
knowledge, older theories may be later revived. In each case, the educa- 
tion did not “take” because the child’s own theories served the neurosis 
in some way. Isolated bits of the new education are appropriated by the 
child when they serve a similar neurotic purpose. 


IV. SYNDROMES AND SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


This section comprises a group of papers describing specific clinical 
entities—a classification of psychological disturbances in early infancy, 
a case of anaclitic depression, the typical personality pattern of mothers 
of autistic children, a case of acute hallucinosis in a child, an account of 
enuresis, a longitudinal case study of a boy with strong passive tendencies 
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and inhibitions in learning, verbalization and thinking, and finally, case 
studies of two seriously disturbed children. 


In THE PSYCHOGENIC DISEASES OF INFANCY: An ATTEMPT AT THEIR 
ETIOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION, RENE A. Spitz (242) continues his work on 
a classification of diseases, behavior disturbances and deviant behavior 
patterns in the first year of infancy in which psychological factors appear 
to play a predominant role. He contributes direct infant observations 
which are needed to approach the problem of ego psychology from a 
genetic point of view. He approaches the problem of these disturbances 
by outlining their relationship to disturbances in the dyad, a term ap- 
plied to the “closed system” of the mother-child relationship. Disorders 
n: which the mother’s personality is the provoking factor are termed 
‘psychotoxic diseases,” while those arising from insufficiency in mother- 
child relations are called “emotional deficiency diseases,” which have 
been described and discussed by Spitz in his article “Anaclitic Depres- 
sion,” 
disorders and deviant behavior patterns of 


When investigating the 
nization of the infant 


infants the differences between the psychic orga 
and that of the adult have to be taken into account. They fall into two 
major groups, personality differences and differences of environment. The 
adult's personality is structured and organized; the newborn's personality 
1s unstructured and diffuse. In the adult’s environment numerous factors 
ee ee in shifting patterns of force with the adult's per- 
the BPA sao intant tie environment consists of the mother with whom 
Banri ives in a ' closed system” which the author calls the dyad. 
ind on pi eae ie of the infant focuses on the structure of the dyad 
the mee evelopment and the delimitation of psychic systems out of 
relative oo of the newborn. Therefore, disturbances in the 
these ieee in the dyad must be investigated. Spitz assumes that when 
he bosses at are normal the infant’s development and personality will 
RHE A whereas disturbed relations in the dyad will lead to disturb- 
eh psychological development of the infant. Two possible dis- 
child rela E these infants were considered: (a) the wrong kind of mother- 
E ions acting as a toxin where the mother’s personality is the 
ate get a Saag agent. The disereers arising in connection with these 
Which e Pn aig Fo diseases. (b) Insufficient mother-child relations 
ders nee own on the emotional supply available to the infant. Disor- 
Sette de nee connection with this insufficiency are called “emotional 
cy diseases.” 
I. Psychotoxic diseases. 
(1) Overt primary rejection. A maternal attitude of complete rejec- 


tion of maternity and of the child is discernible often during 
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pregnancy, but always beginning with delivery. Rejection is of an 

objectless nature, not directed at the specific child but at the fact 

of having a child. Two forms are discussed: the mother’s overt 
primary withdrawal and her overt aggressive primary hostility. 

(a) Overt primary withdrawal was described by Margaret Ribble. 
Its consequences in extreme cases are a stuporous, comatose 
state of the baby from which it has to be rescued as from 
states of shock. After recovery sucking has to be taught by 
stimulation of the mouth. A case history is presented in which 
the sixteen-year-old mother had been seduced and impreg- 
nated against her will by her employer’s son and then had 
been rejected immediately. The child in turn was rejected 
by her. 

(b) Overt aggressive primary hostility is demonstrated in a case 
where the mother consistently rejected and mistreated her 
child. The children of this and a few other cases with similar 
histories were subject to vomiting and respiratory diseases in 
the first four weeks of life. 

(2) Primary anxious overpermissiveness: This term refers to an atti- 
tude observed by Levine and Bell in mothers whose infants 
suffered from so-called “three-month colic,” meaning that after 
the third week of life continuing up to three months these infants 
suffer from colic for several hours in the afternoon. The infants 
were hypertonic. The mothers raised them on self-demand sched- 
ules. The condition was not relieved by a variety of treatments 
but disappeared at the three-month age level, as observed by 
Alarcon, Soto and Spitz. The condition is absent in institutions 
where infants are raised without maternal care. Levine and Bell 
effected a cure by giving the infants pacifiers. A two-factor hypo- 
thesis is advanced. The infant's congenital hypertonicity is @ . 
bodily compliance which combines with the mother’s overper- 
missiveness. A vicious circle results, producing the “three-month 
colic.” 

(3) Maternal hostility disguised as anxiety. In 220 infants observed 
by the author and his co-workers, 28 developed skin infections in 
the second half of the first year. Among 22 diagnosed as atopic 
dermatitis were a majority whose mothers showed their uncon- 
scious hostility in the form of anxious oversolicitude for the child. 
The hypothesis is advanced that these mothers offered no oppor- 
tunity for secondary identification so that the infants’ libidinal 


and aggressive drives were discharged in the form of a skin 
reaction. 
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(4) Rapid oscillation between maternal pampering and hostility. 
In a long-term observation of 170 infants 80 showed rocking in 
a pathological measure as principal activity in the second half of 
the first year. Their mothers oscillated rapidly between pamper- 
ing and hostility in their behavior to their children. Personality 
of the children showed relative retardation in the social and 
manipulative sectors. It seemed that the constant rapid and vio- 
lent shifts in maternal behavior did not permit the formation of 
satisfactory object relations of any kind by the child and resulted 
in arresting the child at the level of primary narcissistic discharge 
of its drives in the form of rocking. 

(5) Cyclical mood swings of the mother. In a study of 153 children 
Spitz found 16 who manifested fecal play in the first year. Fifteen 
of these mothers manifested cyclical mood swings and were over- 
solicitous with their children for many months, then changing to 
hostility and rejection. Possibly oral introjection of an “object” 
in the form of coprophagia results during the transitional period 
from the oral to the anal phase. 

(6) Maternal hostility, consciously compensated. Children of such 
mothers were retarded in the social sector of their personality, 
advanced in all other sectors. It is suspected that they will develop 
into the “aggressive hyperthymic” (John Bowlby). 

Pe gl Fe ga Deficiency Diseases. The second part of 
inve fee emotional deficiency diseases, recapitulating Spitz k 
i te “ni He distinguishes partial from complete emotional depriva- 
Moer T pane deprivation may be cured by the return of the missed 
teorio o of complete emotional starvation lead to progressive 
eisiea a re n partial deprivation good mother-child relations have 
PEIN B ‘ance the separation. In total deprivation they were never 
=e pee =! angina leads to the severest emotional deficiency dis- 
hutimonatae i say aS subjects who were observed in the foundling 
adleeraited cx 7 ; nited States were separated after three to four months, 
one Hoe = : or in every bodily respect but emotionally starved, for 
stavat a or eight to twelve children. Such prolonged emotional 
developed. Th : acne and complete passivity in a prone position 
siemens! eiter co anes ene eye coérdination defective, the 
Pastis ieee n ecile. ter a while motility returned in the form of 
RE ns of bizarre finger movements reminiscent of decerebrate 
Jewel ee By the end of the second year the developmental 
talking were | cpt = gh he ee Sitting, standing, walking, 
Sime. e o achieve even by the age of four. Progressive deteriora- 
hie ahitiee n liability, marasmus, and death ensued in 37 per cent of 

n in the course of two years. It is concluded that emotional 


the paper 
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a . . : . . ï 
starvation leads to progressive deterioration in direct proportion to the 
duration of the deprivation. 


John I., described by Marian C. Putnam, BEATA RANK and SAMUEL 
KapLan (203), in Notes oN JouN I. fits into Spitz’s classification of ana- 
clitic depression at a somewhat older age. Following their own terminol- 
ogy, these authors call him an “atypical” child. John I. acted with with- 
drawal and regression at eighteen months to the return of his parents 
from a two-week vacation; he suffered a second trauma at thirty-one 
months when a sister was born. This picture of the child is correlated 
with a profound narcissistic disturbance in the mother which produced 
an emotional climate unfavorable to the development of an ego capable 
of mediating between the self and the external world and establishing 
early object relations in the child. 

John completely ignored his sister for several months. Subsequently, 
however, he showed a violent reaction, sobbing for an entire week and 
then screaming continuously in fury and despair and refusing to sleep 
at home, so that sedatives were required. Although John evidenced an 
initially favorable period of growth and development, he drank milk 
from a bottle excessively nearly from birth and by the age of four months 
he was eating large quantities and vomiting afterward. Additional fore- 
runners of illness were evident in the use of a bottle as pacifier and 
mother substitute; refusing to chew food and the biting and mouthing 
of objects was indicative of an oral-aggressive conflict and reaction tO 
frustration in the form of temporary withdrawal and precocious auto- 
erotic activity. When John was seen at the James Jackson Putnam Chil- 
dren’s Center he looked troubled and bewildered. He did not speak, 
refused any food except the bottle and was not toilet trained. His rapid 
mood changes and his low threshold for frustration were striking. He had 
contact only with his mother, using her mainly as a means of enhancing 
his autoerotic gratifications. The same was true for the bottle which he 
used not so much for drinking as for a means of caressing his body. These 
attempts to achieve satisfaction were unsuccessful and left him in 4 
constant state of tension and disquietude. To additional frustration such 
as the temporary absence of mother or bottle, he reacted first by ignoring 
the situation, followed by terrific temper tantrums. John was so enmeshed 
with his mother that he used interchangeably his own hands, his penis, 
and mother’s breasts, her knee or his bottle. Any separation from her 
consequently was conceived as loss of part of the self, disrupting the 
integrity of his body image and necessitating a drastic reorientation tO 
the self and the outside world. 

John’s mother was a young, vigorous and attractive woman who was 
raised by relatives while her mother worked. She never knew her father. 
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Her relationship to people was marked by adolescent exuberance and 
constant shifting—an endless search for the all-giving mother—which left 
her unsatisfied and insatiable. This quality and her precarious ego boun- 
dary extended to the child with whom she was in symbiosis, thus making 
little differentiation between her own and the child’s body. John’s father 
functioned mainly as a passive assistant-mother. When the mother de- 
voted herself to John it was with her usual fervor, but when she was 
engrossed in the pursuit of her own pleasures and interests, she ignored 
John completely. In contact with John she appeared entirely absorbed in 
her own and the child’s fantasies, showing no embarrassment or inhibi- 
tion in indulging his demands. She swung from passive to active partic- 
ipation in his autoerotic gratification, allowing her body to be used as 
a genital stimulant or an object o 


a f aggression. Then in response to an 
inner prohibition she would suddenly extricate herself, shove a bottle at 
John and ignore him. Such quick succes 


sions of seductive indulgence and 
thwarting expressed her ambivalence and proved devastating for John. 
This inconsistent behavior repr 


esented a chronic source of frustration to 
Which the child reacted as early as in his fourth month, turning to his 
own body for relief through rocking and masturbating. Withdrawal and 
regression became more complete when John had to face greater disap- 
pointment and reached a peak after the birth of his sister when he 
attempted to detach his libido completely from his parents. 
e Sorga Rado, and Edith Jacobson have described the dynamics 
ker Shc depressions due to severe narcissistic Injuries. Rank and 
Rous pe Ss also attribute such a development to “the lack of an emo- 
atine beny ate favorable to the development of an ego capable of medi- 
mation of i the self and the outside world and conducive to the for- 
self, all bev y object relationships. Libido is invested exclusively in the 
They in se are eroticized: the child pursues a state of excitability. 
rac heaped z that “the primal depression with its concomitant re- 
turning poi ich ensues as a reaction to major traumata—is the decisive 

point in the production of the arrest.” 


wee to J. Louise DEsPERT (60), in Some CONSIDERATIONS RE- 
aide Pa GENESIS OF AUTISTIC BEHAVIOR IN CHILDREN, the mothers of 
loai uldren, of whom she has seen forty-six cases in three years, fall 
auste pe pattern. In their relationships to the child who becomes 
» they are obsessive, overanxious, cold and inhibited. 
MA mother, a forty-year-old woman, was seen when she was three 
eas as Pregnant with her second child. The first one, a five-year-old boy, 
head Seog gen who never attempted to communicate, banged his 
wheal re is nails and had temper tantrums. He was consistently enuretic 
ur and a half years of age. The mother was obsessed with the 
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(3 
thought that the second child too would b 
rejected the second pregnancy. She w 
cultivated and intellectual woman. § 


Although she professed a happy childhood 
was blocked and distorted, particula 
toward childbirth. She felt emotiona 


completely negative. “It’s so messy, revolting, barbarous.” She was never 
conscious of rejecting her first child. Indeed, she set ‘about to raise the 
“perfect child,” in rigid observance of rules on Sterility, schedules, etc, She 
ow her husband to do so. 
pecific pictures about what 
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This case was typical for forty-six mothers of autistic children seen 
by the author in three years preceding this paper. All mothers of schizo- 
phrenic children reported in the literature are described as obsessive 
overanxious, restrictive with regard to libidinal gratification, of high 
intelligence and cold. It is argued that these mothers have had other chil- 
dren who were normal. It must be remembered that the mother is never 
the same with any two children. It is significant that thirty-nine of the 
forty-six children seen by the author were first children. In this case the 
first child was not only rejected but was involved in the mother’s sexual 
conflict which forbade her the sensual pleasures associated with infant 


care and motherhood. 


An isolated symptomatic picture, the sudden appearance of visual 
and tactile hallucinations of bugs in a child of three and a half years is 
described by CHARLES BRENNER (34) in A Case or CuitpHoop Hattucr- 
nosis. He describes the precipitating factor as consisting of information 
concerning copulation and insemination given to the child by her sister 
the day before. The terrifying hallucinatory experience is attributed to 
the child's fear of her expressed wish for a baby intensified by frighten- 
ing preoedipal, anal experiences. The case is comparable to the mono- 
symptomatic neurosis described by M. Wulff (272). 

The report is based on the observations of a mother in a non- 
therapeutic setting. J. had a sister three years her senior. Her mother, who 
had been ill during her pregnancy with J. and following it for the next 
four years, had been advised against having more children. She had ex- 
plained this to both children so that J. had known about pregnancy for 
some time. From the age of two and a half years on, J. was constipated. 
She protested violently against suppositories so that the mother desisted 
from giving them to her. When J. was three years and one month old, 
she spent a week with her grandmother, who intuitively understood J.’s 
constipation. She invented a game in which the feces were named Peggy, 
Mary, etc. When moving her bowels, J. would say, “Mary's coming out. 
Here she comes.” There was a normal amount of genital masturbation. 
At three and a half years of age, J- abruptly developed a visual halluci- 
nosis one evening shortly after having been put to bed. She hallucinated 
bugs in the room which were crawling all over her and which she fran- 
tically tried to brush away. Her symptoms continued all that night, disap- 
pearing with the dawn. The night terrors continued acutely for about a 
week and gradually tapered off with milder recurrence in the next six 
months. The girl’s mother discovered by talking with her the day follow- 
ing the first episode, that her older sister, six and a half, had told the 
patient the day before the outbreak of her neurosis about copulation and 


insemination. 
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The day after the onset of the symptom J: confined her diet to pea- 
nuts and peanut butter, which she called “penis butter and penises. 
During a conversation with the mother the morning after this hallucina- 
tory episode J. explained “bugs are shadows. The shadow is a bird who 
eats up rabbits. . . . Shadows crawl up little girls’ beds.” Then, pointing to 
her mother, J. said, “You are a very fat mother . ae the baby is crying, 
baby J.” The final and most revealing piece of information came at a 
later time, when J. was five years and two months old. While she was in 
bed with her parents one evening she accidentally kicked her father and 
asked, “Did I kick you in the balls?” This was something she had done 
several times on purpose. Her father replied, “No, almost.” “What are 
balls?” “The two things behind my penis.” Laughing: “You have three 
penises.” “No, two balls and a penis.” “You mean the thing like this?” 
(cupping her hands). “Yes, there are two balls in it.” At this point her 
mother interjected, “Tell her what they do.” “The seeds grow in them,” 
the father said. “The man’s seeds,” the mother added. “You mean they 
touch the woman’s vagina?” J. asked. “No, they just grow there,” her 
father answered. “They go out through the penis.” “You know what I 


used to think when I was two years old?” J. asked with a laugh. (“Two 
years old” was her usual phrase for 


“When I was little.”) “I used to think 
the seeds flew out of the H i in the air, and flew 
into the vagina.” She ¢ more seriously, “But they couldn’t do 
that, could they?” “No is has to go into the vagina, 
ve wings, do they, like fli 
ars after the onset 


” her father 
es or butter- 


& genital oedipal 

dipal anal experiences which had terrified 
her, together with explanations given to her in a seductive and therefore 
frightening Setting. 
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a 
first year of life and asserts that the positive attachment to a mother or 
mother substitute and the maturation of certain physiological and psycho- 
logical processes will give the child a better opportunity to master his 
early anxieties. Common to every case was the idea of drowning, destruc- 
tion and burning and poisoning with great quantities of urine. In some 
cases enuresis signified the restoration of all the child had devoured and 
sucked from the mother. Evident in all cases of enuretic children was the 
desire to have a strong penis which would enable them to control their 
urine, their lack of control being considered as a proof of the destruction 
of their genitals. In one case a girl masturbated during the sessions with 
the idea of transforming herself into a boy. 

The idea of being harmed. by masturbation and the fantasy that 
enuresis is proof of genital destruction is common in many children, while 
in boys the idea of femininization also appears. A three-year-old boy with 
incontinence of urine had the idea of transforming himself into a girl 


and while masturbating injured his meatus trying to enlarge it so that 
urinated in bed these children 


something would enter it. When they ; poms 
often dreamed that they were doing so in the urinal, but as chil oo . 
the opposite sex. The jdea that urinating was a means of ae o. 
bad internal objects, was apparent in the analysis of the transference 
situation. 

To a girl the urine sometime 
mother. Intense masochism is evident in all these cases. 
exercised by sadistic urethral ideas upon these children, siima 
Klein described, is connected with an intense oral E. xa p = 
the way for particularly aggressive impulses against the’ te 7 vine A 
This increase of aggression leads to an overwhelming increa: Y, 


. 1 i t i 
and through aggression, to defensive mechanisms a ate — 
Stages, the influence of an overwhelming sadistic ey aeons, Aca 
the early stages of development amie : 


being appare 
hild’s sadisti 
The pressure exercised. by th thens the child’s sadistic 


i reng! 

1S superego str 18" : 
fixations. He has to repeat continually his original destructive acts and 
continues to urinate. The demand: 


s of the superego are gratified by the 
shame, pain, punishment and misery suffered by the enuretic child in his 
daily life because of his bed wetting- 

e of his . i 
AORA E of enuresis consists of the idea of Tena Som tie 
maternal b. In the case of a ten-year-old enuretic boy ip prot 
nal Words sa ich he floated “as though a swan” in a 
ed cavity of the mother’s womb 


large quantities of urine, in wh 
PAF . -o įnto the shelter 

Ophea a gery ETE HP here sheltered from the world 

her a girl or a boy. 


whi define hims 
con gree ae enuretic children between the ages of ten and 
eleven, cents aa see that they maintained the enuresis through 
> 


5 means children conceived with the 
The great power 
such as Melanie 
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ould expose them to great dangers. 
i ini i pressed in many forms during the 
inhibitions in learning which disap- 
Early and severe trainin 


g impresses the idea upon the child, in two 


(urine and feces): (1) be- 
€ substances from within 


becomes a terrifying figure 
has for fighting agai 
and hostile. 


» which deprives him of the only weapon he 


h he sees as dangerous 


and thirdly, so that the child should ha. 


in standing, sitting and walking so that s 
on his feet t 


: should not b 
anxiety. 


e an effort or cause 


rance regarding 
d be graduated 


The longitudinal case study of a boy, followed fp l E 
sixteen months to ten years, when he was placed in i si G age =) 
ment, is presented by Ivy BENNETT and Irse aay a 3) in che 


ANALYTIC MATERIAL RELATED TO Ossenvarion. IN EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 
The authors make numerous observations on the effects of excessive oral 
deprivation and stimulation, the absence ofa father, disturbances in the 
Processes of introjection and identification and their effect on the abilit 

to learn, etc. These data are based on correla ion & 


: J ting direct observation in a 
nursery by analytically trained personnel and subsequent analysis of 
these children. j 


: knew his father. Abrupt 
Weaning at four months was followed by placement in a foster home with 
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eight other children. At sixteen months he was brought to the nursery. 
He could not walk or talk and was very subdued. The boy’s mother be- 
came extremely fond of him, visited him every day, and at the end of 
two years, joined the nursery staff in order to be with him. During her 
daily visits she fondled him excessively, kissed him on the mouth and 
overwhelmed the child, whose greed was insatiable anyway, with large 
amounts of sweets and food. Her loving behavior alternated rapidly with 
outbursts of anger against him. During his second and third years, his 
reluctance to give up gratifications was noticeable. He could not be 
trained to cleanliness until the fifth year. He would evade demands by 
clowning or playing people against each other. Delay in his develop- 
ment was evidenced by his poor verbalization and his inability to make 
a masculine identification (unlike children without fathers, he never 
asked about his own and later analysis revealed terrifying fantasies in 
this area). On visits to his mother’s home, he shared her bed. When the 
war forced the closing of the nursery school, he was sent to a public 
school where he played truant. He became very aggressive toward his 
mother. Change to a progressive boarding school, where his mother went 
to work, effected an improvement. 

At nine and a half, when Martin’s analysis was begun, he showed 
blocking in speech, could not learn in school and spent all his time day- 
dreaming. His games revealed strong absorption with his mother, and 
strong defenses consisting of fantasies of superhuman strength, magical 
sperate denial of his fears. Analysis was difficult because of 
asochistic tendencies, attempts to play one person off 
against another, and difficulty in distinguishing pretense from reality. 

There were three prominent themes—orality, fantasies about the 
father, and inhibitions in looking, knowing and learning. His mother’s 
excessive oral stimulation had produced fantasies of a dangerous sadistic 
phallic mother, which severely hampered his development toward mascu- 
linity. He had ambivalent oedipal jealousies concerning the father and a 
longing for his return. Martin’s progress in learning had been blocked 
because since he was forbidden to learn about his father, he was pre- 
vented from learning anything. Analysis of the father theme and an inter- 
view with the mother led to a discussion about the father between Martin 
and his mother which brought enormous relief to the boy. Interwoven 
with the oral agressive fantasies and those about the father was Martin’s 
Scoptophilia, all of these combining to inhibit the functions of looking, 
knowing and learning. 

Children without fathers tend to create fantastically good and bad 
father figures which cannot be tested by reality. In Martin’s case, the 
i aggravated by his mother’s erotic behavior which required 

on of especially strong defenses against incest and intensified 


power and de 
strong sadom 
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eaning, followed by over- 
which interfered with the 


ger of delinquency in 
ably averted because, despite her faults, Marti 


with a good, satisfying relationship. 


this case, but it was prob- 
n’s mother provided him 


Another case stud ARJORIE HARLEY (120). The 
ANALYSIS OF A SEVER 


E-AND-A-HALF-YEAR-OLD Boy 


» may be benefited by psycho- 
the analysis was supplemented by environ- 
he mother, in accordance 


boy cousin, five 

e : 

up his bottle and began to bite, especially his Saias a s 

Tommy had learned to talk in entences, 3 , 
When the child was two and a half hi 

an illness, and for five months Tommy liv. 

whom he had never previously known, 


complete s 


ed with frie 


Development Center at three and a half, 
wn, passive, and expressionless, Although 
er one per cent group, his behavior with 


Tommy was controlled, withdra 
his LQ. placed him in the upp 
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play material was far below normal. In therapy, he at first showed his fear 
of being abandoned by his mother, and in actuality began to cling to 
her, which he had never done before. He soon began to show violent 
behavior in the nursery and a strong distrust of the therapist. His produc- 
tions revealed the traumatic effects of the separation from the mother, 
his feeling that she did not love him and his ambivalence. Following this 
for three months no further analysis was attempted, and he was allowed 
to indulge in all sorts of infantile gratifications; he was thus permitted to 
enjoy being a baby. Aggression decreased and there was a progressive 
acceptance of the therapist. After the first month of treatment, the father 
had a psychotic outburst after digging his nails into Tommy and threat- 
ening to harm his wife. This intensified Tommy's fears and his guilt. He 
was reassured that he could not get sick from being angry and was told 
that he had not made his father sick by provoking him. 

At the end of three months, Tommy was better able to give and 
take affection. His moods now alternated between contentment and out- 
bursts of wild aggression. 

The first year of analysis was the stormiest period of Tommy’s life. 
He had to be restrained physically but could be calmed by tenderness and 
the firm assurance that he could not hurt the therapist. After he could 
control his striking and biting, he began to smear with finger paints and 
expressed florid oral and anal-sadistic fantasies directed at the therapist. 
After these were worked through, oedipal fantasies appeared and were 
directed toward his mother and the therapist. Meanwhile his mother had 
been receiving treatment and her attitude toward him had become posi- 
tive. He turned toward her after a reality explanation from the therapist 
concerning his intense wish to marry her. 

When Tommy learned that his father was coming home to stay for 
two weeks he began to have fears and bad dreams in which he was eaten 
by whales and “boogie-men.” He became “Superman” and acted out his 
aggression to the therapist. This was explained in the customary trans- 
ference way, which he finally accepted. His tendency to blame others 
when he hurt himself was explained on the basis of his wounded narcis- 
sism, and not on the basis of his sadomasochism and projections. 

By the end of the year there was general improvement in all areas. 

Subsequently numerous traumatic incidents took place during the 
course of treatment, including an accident to his father (who had left 
the hospital, but was not living with the family), anti-rabies injections 
and a ringworm infection. These were followed by regressions, the expla- 
nations for which he accepted. However, from time to time he would 
lapse into violent upsets and chaotic verbalizations and fantasies, at 
which times it was necessary tO reinforce repressions. He had been wet- 
ting the bed. This was acted out in play therapy and his castration fears 
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discussed. Finally, 
for an infection, h 
based on his guilt 
ceased. 

At six he had been sent to school, where he suffered from a recur- 
rence of violence, and was afraid of being laughed at. This, and fire 
setting were linked to intense masturbation guilt, aggravated by his 
having seen a man masturbate publicly. Tommy heard that the man had 
been sent to jail, and that he was a “sick guy.” After watching the man, 
Tommy masturbated and then became terrified lest he too would become 
sick and be sent aways like his father, Reassurances that this was not sO 
greatly relieved him and his acute disturbance subsided, Here therapy 
ended at the age of seven, because Tommy's mother was going to rejoin 
her husband in a distant State. His castration complex had not been 
completely analyzed, nor had it been Possible to analyze homosexual 
trends alluded to in play and fantasy, í 

The author believes th 


© 

after another relapse following penicillin injections 
e burst out with a fear of castration by the father, 
for being alone with his mother, and his bed wetting 


is mother; her emotional 
aring for his cousin, and 
aging attitudes: 
of childlike behavior, lack of affe 
child, increasing sadomasochis 
(3) His birth injury, 

and oversensitivity. 


Jealousy of his son, intolerance 


ction and aggression to both mother and 
m and anxiety, 


a i : 5 as 
S a possible basis for his particular irritability 


tic re: inoi s 
the child’s oral- and sll acini i lia << pbs boner 
attempts to overcome his feelings of deserti ayine hemi a 
herself as a person with whom the child co 
and consistent relationship, the th 


the correction and understanding of his f 


ction formations. 


gthening of his ego, his destruc- 


iminisheq, 


f f an essential factor was the 
continual effort to ease any environmental strains, Probably the most 
nge in the mother. In the 
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beginning, the mother identified with the therapist's accepting attitude 
toward the child. Later, psychotherapy gave her insight into her need to 
secure vicarious satisfactions through her son, and to mold him into the 
kind of person she would have liked to be. As she came to realize the 
relation between her withdrawal and her fear of her hostile impulses, her 
potentialities for emotional contact with her child found fuller expres- 
sion. She began to take more interest in her home, derived greater satis- 
faction from her role as mother; and was no longer so self-absorbed. 


acute in onset, and amenable 
Such a regressive picture is 
APLAN (206a) in A CASE OF 
ated in a four-year-old 


Apparently schizophrenic-like pictures, 
to therapy, may appear in young children. 
described by Berara RANK and SAMUEL K 
PSEUDOSCHIZOPHRENIA IN A CHILD. It was precipit 


boy by the birth of a sibling. 
The authors describe the treatment program of a four-year-old boy 


in their “child workshop.” The illness came on during the mother’s 
absence from home for two weeks’ hospitalization. She had told the boy 
she was going “to have her toe fixed,” an explanation used at the time 
of previous hospitalization for the birth of his siblings. In his mother’s 
absence the child stared off into space for increasingly prolonged periods 
of time and would not respond to others. On the mother’s return and 
during the next month he became progressively more uncommunicative, 


lost the ability to talk to the point that his speech resembled a kind of 
n fed, developed a voracious appetite, 


gibberish, drooled, had to be sp0° 
Wet and soiled day and night, adopted bizarre postures and slept fitfully, 
Screaming and laughing at night. A few intelligible words, “God, heaven, 
hell, fire” referred to the death of a playmate in a fire two weeks before 
the appearance of overt symptoms. He was much concerned with the 
problem of heaven or hell as the ultimate fate of his playmate. He had 
been repeatedly warned by his mother never to play with matches. 
In the “workshop,” the patient presented a schizophrenic-like pic- 
ture. The treatment program, carried on biweekly for five months and 
Once weekly for another month or two, was designed to relieve the acute 
distress and to reéstablish a more healthy defensive structure. After a 
week’s observation in nursery school and in play therapy it became 
apparent that the child was not schizophrenic. Although absorbed in his 
fantasies and unaware that his speech was a gibberish, he was in good 
contact with the therapist. He could not distinguish between his real 
parents and the fantasy that they were murderers. The total picture was 
that of a severe but transient regression—a total collapse of his defenses 
in the face of an overwhelming anxiety. 
Pie. the next six weeks the patient developed a good transference 
p to the therapist, 2 male. He began to speak spontaneously 


diminution of his guilt, aggressive 
appeared overtly, while in therapy 
scH to an infantile level of behavior, 
projection, substitution (of his brother as the bad boy), identification 
Ng, were the chief defensive — 
i E 2 * ses, if 

which he would become big and stro ale Seria ama 


ng, and his fantasies of retaliation, 
voured, 


could vent his anger, 
He was the baby and 
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The treatment situation afforded him a safe environment with an 
accepting adult, in which he could test out his hostilities without fear 
of punishment. The conflicts with his mother were little analyzed. The 
treatment was gradually ended, without working through the transfer- 
ence relationship, when it was felt that sufficient ego strength had been 
acquired so that he could further the development of his identification 


With his father independent of the therapist. 
Simultaneous interviews between the mother and social worker 
helped to clarify the mother’s overprotectiveness to the patient and her 


inability to accept his aggressiveness and sexual curiosity. 


V. THERAPY 


It is possible to divide the contributions of 1951 to the problem of 


therapy into groups: 


l. Techniques Related to Spec 
2. General Problems of Therapy 
3. Specific Technical Problems 

4. Therapy of Specific Syndromes 


o Specific Developmental Levels 

p of papers describing techniques of 
— infancy, latency, and adolescence. 
nel on Child Analysis conducted at 


ific Developmental Levels 


I, Techniques Related t 


This category comprises a grou 
therapy for each developmental leve 


These include contributions to a Pa : kin a addig 
a meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, in addition to 


individual papers. In most cases observations on technique are clearly 
correlated with the most recent theoretical trends in psychoanalytic 


theory. 


The Paner on Cmo Anatysts (186); gaden Hie carman ol 
Margaret W. Gerard, is reported by Irene Josera ane A p 
Beata Rank discussed the therapeutic approaches during the prelatetey 
Period. She pointed out that treatment should be undertaken only when 
there is evidence that the problems presented eS i the: healthy 
growth of the ego. Treatment of this age group should iivolve beth the 
child and the parent. 

Rank presented three cases illustrative of different treatment pat- 
terns, determined by the nature of the etiological factors and the emo- 
tional needs and level of the child. All three cases had a sleep disturbance 
as one of the major symptoms. The first case, a child of fifteen months, 
eee at six months during “ period a. living away from 
eee = fifteen months when the family were planning a new home, 

, treatment centered in the mother who had had conflicts with 
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her two sisters and had, since childh 
own. As the mother gained insi 
symptoms disappeared. 


The second child, two years ten months, showed symptoms of atyp- 


ical arrested development, a “typical psychotic child.” The etiological 
factor was early emotional de 


privation because of an inadequate rela- 

tionship with her mother. The child was given an accepting, emotionally 
gratifying parent substitute, and the mother was advised to be analyzed. 
The third case was that of a somewhat older phobic child. Both 

the child and the mother had intensive treatment. The mother gained 
insight under therapy into her own ambivalent feelings toward her 
mother. The child went through practically identical phases in her 
and the child had been struggling unsuccess- 

treatment was instituted. 
In summary, Rank pointed out that the method of treatment de- 


ood, a strong desire for a room of her 
ght into her own problem the child’s 


Edith Jackson, in discussing the paper, brought out the problem a 
pediatrician faces in such cases. His tende 
that exists, because he lacks theoretical knowledge specific skills or an 
opportunity for practical applicati : 


esult 
he says, “let the baby cry it out.” es methode AE 2 


therapist. 


Berta Bornstein discussed the problem of therapy during the latency 
period. She pointed out that the child does not fresusiictane because, in 
addition to the usual reasons given, he would experience it as a ihreat to 
his new, precarious ego organization, which, 


i ' if it were not retained, would 
allow a regression to the primary process. Duri 


b 
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esses and a disintegration of the ego. Free association is not possible until 


early puberty with the development of a capacity for introspection. 
Bornstein divided latency into two periods, from five and a half to 
eight, and from eight to ten and a half. The element common to both is 
the strictness of the superego with a resultant struggle against mastur- 
bation. During the first period, the ego is buffetted by impulses and by 
the demands of the superego, which is still a “foreign body.” He builds 
cee against genital ae pregenital ox oe = cee 5 n 
ous and therefore regression occurs and am ivalence is heightened. 


Owever, guilt results because of the internalized criticism. The ego is in 


rebellion against the id and the superego. The frequency of neuroses 


does not decrease in early latency. The expression of the underlying neu- 
rosis may be modified. During this period the child is often accessible to 
treatment because of his discomfort and his wish for relief, and because 
the litian ta xs z 
1€ libido is still fluid. 3 
ld is less accessible to treatment. 


S During the second period the chi 
€xual problems have retreated and the ego 18 freer. Both because of the 
More effective repression and because of learned skills, the child can deal 


More adequately with reality. Even if symptoms are present they are often 
not completely overcome but 


Ego.: 2 A : 
§0-syntonic. Masturbation impulses are ) 
denied or repressed. The child 


Rra 
are sincerely opposed and therefore are ! 
1s better able to cope with reality and his defenses should not be dis- 


turbed, 
Because of the importance of the defenses, therapeutic techniques 
uring this age period should respect the defenses. Insight into the child's 
activity should not be used first 
step toward analyzing the defense 
a detailed study of a ten-year- 


his pattern of defense against inacceptable 
basic conflicts were identical. ‘Thus the 


understanding of the use of the defense gave a clue to the underlying 
the defense. 
t during latency the child uses his 


t. It is therefore important not to 
tion but to strengthen the weak 
e with normal development. The 
i ust be evaluated in this light. 


illustration 


he reality of school and compe- 
ee ; portunity to form new, meaningful 
ionships. He must and can acquire new basic skills. Furthermore, he 
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must reconcile his concepts with those of his peer group. This is a difficult 


transition period during which treatment is indicated only when the 
child gives evidence of being unable to deal with the transition. During 
treatment, successful sublimations should not be disturbed. 

During the discussion which foll 
unconscious material is inter 
threatened and may withdraw. 
superego is weak ma 


owed, Bornstein pointed out that if 
preted too abruptly, the child may feel 
On the other hand, certain children whose 
y delight in plunging into unconscious material. 
Seeing the interpretation as permission, such a child abandons his de- 
fenses and indulges in instinctual gratification. If this gratification is too 
great he may finally have to meet it with more confining defenses or may, 
on the other hand, swing into delinquency. 

Eugene Falstein read a paper de 


aling with technical problems in the 
treatment of adolescence. Certain 


practical problems make a treatment 
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: 2 x 
of his own deviation. He pointed out 


that adolescents may need psychotherapy in which the role the therapist 
p lays is of great importance. In other instances the patient may be con- 
sidered for analysis, in which case the more orthodox analytical technique 
is applicable. He also raised the question as to whether the therapist 
should always be of the same sex as the patient, indicating that the reverse 


situation in certain cases may be more productive. 
Anny Katan pointed out that there is increased pressure of the 


drives toward gratification at puberty and that the failure of the defenses 
against those drives is a prerequisite for the development of adolescence. 
The conflict is related to the id and concerns incestuous fantasies. The 
ego uses the mechanism of displacement by turning the incestuous drives 
to other objects. In analysis the therapist represents the incestuous object. 

he patient defends himself against accepting this regressive temptation 
by falling in love with another object. At this time treatment should 


Probably be terminated. 


ing and crystallize the patient's fear 


G THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 
rorHy T. BURLINGHAM (41) makes 
k and others demonstrating the 


D In Presenr TRENDS IN HANDLIN 
URING THE THERAPEUTIC Process, DO 


TE cnt 
Point similar to that made by Ran i ; ó 
advantages of having the analyst who is treating a child see the latter’s 


mother in therapeutic interview. She discusses the problem of dealing 
With the mother of a disturbed child when the mother's problems are not 
Sufficiently intense to require analysis. She feels in such instances, that it 
1S more effective, in terms of the child’s long-term improvement, for the 
Mother to be seen by the child’s analyst than by an “outside” therapist. 


er view is illustrated by the case of a young boy with feeding and 
for a year by a therapist who 


aa nng difficulties. The mother was seen. 5 : 
ealt in advisory capacity only with conscious and preconscious material 
that directly related to the mother's handling of the child. Symptomatic- 
ally, the child improved after the mother relaxed her rigid training 
demands and manifested a more liberal attitude toward genital manip- 
ulation. However, upon termination of this relationship, the child re- 
lapsed and he area therefore sent into analysis. In brief interviews with 
the child’s analyst it became apparent that the mother had “forgotten” 


all the advice that had previously been given. In the child’s analysis, 
interpretations reached farther into the unconscious and this had reper- 
cussions on the mother. She began to tell the analyst more about herself. 
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g 8 . i above 
BERTA BORNSTEIN’s (31) views on the latency period, described a , 
are contained in a 


Paper ON Latency, which is fully summarized in 
Chapter IV. 


C y /TIC 

in A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PsyCHOANALY a 

ENCY PERIOD, also summarized in = = 
eport that it may be necessary to modify 4 


y : : isfac- 
n the latency child so as to give more satisfa 
nctual needs, 


excessively rigid superego i 
tory expression to his insti 


2. General Problems of Therapy 

Under this heading there are tw 
question whether a true transferen 
analysis of a child, and answers t} 
French school, presents a point of 
encountered in analysis, a presumab 
lem of resolving the child’s archaic 


© papers, one of which takes up the 
ce neurosis can develop during the 
his in the negative. Another, of a 
emphasis in therapy not aaa 
ly intellectual approach to the prob 
mode of thinking. 

RE OF TRANSFERENCE IN CHILD ANAL- 
ysis, SELMA F 


r it is 
uation. The author concludes that it 1 


ue transference neurosis can develop before adult- 
hood. 

According to Anna Freud the child may show manifold and varie- 
gated transfer reactions but she states i 


the patient’s emotional life. It i 
>” she emphasizes, “ 


rosis.” On the other hand 
ference neurosis does oc 
that in which it arises 
part of the oedipus co 


» Melanie Klein holds the view that a full trans- 
cur with children “in a ma 


in adults,” According to her 


old girl is presented. Dottie was 
d temper tantrums and screaming 
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fits which alternated with states of depression and lassitude. Her sister, 
three years younger, was preferred by both parents, particularly the 
f, was responsible for 


mother, The father, who was in analysis himsel 

bringing the child into treatment. The mother took no part but became 
So upset herself that she started her own analysis when Dottie had been 
in treatment for about three months. The little girl came and went to 
her sessions unaccompanied. Therapy was a lonely project for her but 
she carried it on like an adult. As the child began to bring her impulses 
under control, certain of her neurotic symptoms began to appear more 
Strongly, simultaneously with her improvement at home. These consisted 
of a slight tic around the corners of her mouth, the recurrence of the 
grinding of her teeth in her sleep, and a fear of dogs at home. This fear 
Dottie did not bring to the therapist. Indeed, she evaded discussion of it. 
When the therapist attempted to talk about it, the child would become 
blank and say in all seriousness, “What did you say, I didn’t hear you? 
During this period the child began to ask why she should have to come 
for treatment when she was “all better now.” Following an interview 
which was remarkable only for its great resistance, Dottie left the office 
but fifteen minutes later was heard hammering and screaming at the 
therapist’s door. She ran wildly into the house, threw herself sobbing on 
the floor, complaining that there was a dog sitting on the steps next door. 
He had not chased her. This was 4 small dog which she had encountered 
at almost every visit but had not reacted to before. After some reassur- 
ance, she went home herself via a route by which the dog could not see 
her. After this eposide, Dottie’s resistance was even stronger than before. 


She wa to speak of the incident with the dog. She 
as completely unable to Sp as not afraid of it but continued to 


assured the therapist that she really W AR E 
come and go through back alley routes. After a number ot su sequent 
interviews the therapist made a casual inquiry about the health of Dottie’s 

gan to build up a pathetic 


mother, After a conventional reply, Dottie be ft 5 
picture of idyllic mother love, uncalled for by the nature o the question. 


She seemed to feel compelled to defend her mother against self-reproach. 
The therapist thereupon asked if Dottie did not worry a about 
her mother. Some minutes later the child said confusedly, What did you 
say?” When the question was repeated, the child, on ie verge of tears, 
suddenly cried out, “I did not want to come here. I don’t like to.” The 
therapist thereupon pointed out almost every time they talked about her 
Worries she had difficulty in hearing and then sie asieied jokingly, “What 
do you think I am, a dog who will bite you?” Reverting to play acting 
the therapist proceeded to growl and bark continually. The child joined 


in the game on the floor, enjoying it very much so that she left the inter- 


view in high spirits. In the next interview she arrived in an excellent 


mood after having taken the street instead of the back alley route for the 
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first time after the dog episode. She announced th 
seen the dog next door and had patted him on th 
afraid. The fear of the dog never reappe 
was otherwise manifest according to the p 

Analysis of oedipal material in the 
about a dissolution of the phobia. The f 
flict came to the fore when Dottie’s mott 
and Dottie Stayed with her father and 
anxieties increased and her stories and 
fears of violence from a wicked queen. 


pist appeared as an old witch who would eat up children, but then 
changed her mind and diminished the punishment, forcing the children 
to stay with her for one year—the length of time that the father had told 
Dottie she would continue to see the therapist. 

In reviewing the events which led up to the transference of the 
Phobia we see the following sequence: the fear of dogs became intensified 
as the aggression against the mother was internalized. The dangerous 
animal is the mother. It embodies the child’s aggressive and destructive 
wishes, yet represents from the standpoint of reality the mother’s aggres- 


to reinforce the symptom, for the 
h from within, by the dangerous 


at that day she had 
e head. She was not 
ared in treatment although it 
arents’ reports. 

months that followed brought 
ull strength of the oedipal con- 
aer went abroad for two months 
wanted to sleep with him. Her 
games in treatment were full of 
In many of the stories the thera- 


Step of the therapist. At this point, 
we may speak with some caution of “transference neurosis” in that the 
S now transferred to the th 
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iestion: At what age can we expect to find 
conditions which favor the development of a transference neurosis? Work 
with children in puberty reveals that the original neurosis is still cen- 
tered to a large extent on the sphere of the home and the infantile ob- 
Jects. In adolescents, too, it seems that before the superego has become 
independent of the parents, and before new objects are sought to replace 
the parents in the child’s love life, there can be no motive for the forma- 
tion of transference neurosis. It may be that we are not justified in 
looking for a transference neurosis at all before maturity. 


Fraiberg also raises the qu 


The effect of primitive magical thinking on the classic intrapsychic 
Struggles of childhood is described by MADELEINE Rampert (206) in IN- 
FANTILE THINKING AND Psy CHOANALYSIS. This author appears to hold the 
view that in the treatment of children the archaic defects in their system 
of thinking must be directly approached and resolved, in addition to 
analyzing the affective aspects of the conflicts. 

The following characteristics of infantile thinking are emphasized: 
(1) inability to effect a definite dissociation between the internal and 
€xternal environment; (2) the child’s animism by which it lends his 
own feelings to other people and to objects; (8) the tendency to reason 
by Juxtaposition; (4) the tendency to absolutism; (5) the tendency to 
Confuse parts for the whole; (6) the belief in the omnipotence of his 
Parents; (7) the belief in the ubiquity of his parents. 

These characteristics of infantile mentality influence the affective 
Processes as follows: (1) Affect is projected by the child in an absolute 
Way, without nuances. Also, all the attitudes of the adults are interpreted 
I relation to himself. (2) The child expects from the adults feelings 
Corresponding to his own. (3) Ambivalence is rooted upon the fact that 
the parents are at times visualized as benevolent and at times malevolent 
beings. This ambivalence is also the result of projection. 

Discussing the role of magic thinking in early fixations of affect, the 
author outlines several clinical cases briefly. In two of them, a deep dis- 
Satisfaction which expressed itself in aggression and negativity and other 
behavior disorders was the result of a complete absolutism of their 
wishes. Each was fixated to a certain situation which was remembered 
as complete happiness, and anything short of it was equivalent to noth- 
ing. In another case, obsessive thinking and rituals were caused by feel- 
ing of guilt conditioned by hostility to the father who was ill, via the 
omnipotence of thought. Magic thinking often expresses itself in the 
sti! stan, hd ae ie Tae luton 
tthe oedi ek grandiose fantasies eae: etl S. e solution 
penni P conflict, therefore, implies no y that the child must 

pable of coping with his ambivalence toward his parents, but 


"s 
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š him 
also a complete renunciation of his magical powers. at a ihe 
to emerge from his egocentricity and to reach on an aftec tac. Ween 
idea of reciprocity. Jealousy, too, is rooted in magical io ma tees for 
ing the logic of the absolute, the love for one child Ea Bar in doing 
another. Being all-powerful, the parents can make a chil s a ne ee 
so they prove their meanness. Magical ways are used to hur ire he 
rival. The belief in the parents omniscience also tends to ba iy ack 
feeling of jealousy. (My parents know quite well that I re nde they” 
in order to be polite, but even so they give it to the other beca W 
prefer him.) 


ration 
ai i castratio 
Magical thinking is also intimately connected with the ca 

complex. The possession of a 


intelligence, because it is a ma 
through bitin 


penis. Pacts with desti 


Pi nis 
gical wand. The fear of losing ma p 
of the child’s desire to bite off his fa 


is to achieve an evolution, not only 
plane as well, as affecti 


3. Specific Technical Problems é 
Under this heading, we find a single paper, which discusses the “it 
of fantasies which have been interpreted to the child in analysis, as re 
tances, Manifested } 


2 ses he fan- 
y the monotonous, obsessive repetition of tł ig 
tasy to the exclusio: r believes in dea 
with such a resistan 


n of other material. The autho naly- 
ce by employing Reich’s technique of character ana 
sis in the Same manner as with adults, 
KINE (70), in Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF FANTASY IN THE eae 
CHILDREN, describes a number of cases in accordance “yes 
Melanie Klein’s ations. The patient’s fantasies are interpreted a 
incorporation of ather or of the father’s penis inside the mother. 
Repetition of int ted fantasies is regarded as an emergence oe 
sive features. In order to resolve such resistance the author finds Wilbel m 
Reich’s technique of character analysis applicable to children. Diatkine 
discusses the Particul 


ar means by which the ego utilizes infantile fan- 
tasies for the Purpose of defense, 


R. Drar 
ANALYSIS oF 
formul: 


the f 
erpre 


7 


. i 


4 
‘ 


ee 
. . reat “Ta 
penis gives all powers including g all 


(d 


= Contained the “bad” object, became in 
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In the first case the patient, eight years of age, suffered from tan- 
trums, disobedience, lack of discipline, pyromania, enuresis and ten- 
dency to defecate into concave objects (including casseroles). He stam- 
mered and was poorly coérdinated. His fantasies, as elicited through 
drawings and verbal productions in the first part of the treatment, al- 
ways referred to an identical theme corresponding to his primitive con- 
ception of sexual relations, which were visualized as an incorporation 


of the father or the father’s penis inside of the mother. The mother, who 
turn the subject of anxiety and 


was interpreted, the child continued pre- 


awings at each session in a very stereo- 
s if the treatment had become for 


aggression. When this fantasy 
senting the same fantasy in his dr 


typed fashion, refusing to associate, a c 1 : 
him a game of fantasy totally detached from any reality. This continuous 


Yepetition of the fantasy served the purpose of defense, as the child thus 


avoided reference to any archaic material from which it stemmed. The 
treatment was interrupted at this point by the family and resumed after 
Six months, at which time it was noted that the anxiety had been sub- 
stituted for obsessive rituals. In the author's opinion, the emergence of 
the obsessive features was caused by a reinforcement of the defense 


mechanisms. P 
The second case was a ten-year-old boy suffering from enuresis, lack 

of bowel control and multiple tics. In the course of his treatment a fan- 
tasy was constantly repeated, embodying aggression toward the father 
tration anxiety. From 


(idea that the father might be crushed) and cas ; 
iven the child refused to associate 


the moment an interpretation was gi osetia i 
but repeated his fantasy regularly in each session 1n his drawings and 
assumed a general attitude toward the treatment very similar to that 
shown by the other child. In this case also the author believes that the 
Tepetition of a fantasy served defensive purposes: as it had become a 
ritual designed to satisfy the analyst and to avoid anxiety. This attitude 


Was interpreted to the patient, and renewed ability to associate and re- 
the treatment resulted in a 


Surgence of anxiety followed. Eventually the Hf 
Breat improvement. The tics and the enuresis disappeared, but some 


minor phobic manifestations came to the fore. — ; 
According to the author, emergence of a resistance of this type must 


not be considered an analytic failure but as an extremely significant fact 
which must be recognized and properly handled. The best way to cope 
with this, in his opinion, consists in showing the child that he isolates 


the analytic experience from reality by repeating material which becomes 

increasingly the product of fantasy while at the same time he excludes 

poe reality and correlation with the past. In this the author follows 

7 ae p re Migue for the analysis of character in adults, which he be- 
€ fruitfully applied to the analysis of children. 
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4. Therapy of Specific Syndromes 
Special t 


ypes of procedure for treati 
schizophrenia 


and delinquency, 
tion. The latter was the subject 
of the American Psychoanalytic 


ng two syndromes, childhood 
RA 2 E 
are described in the papers in this se 


. . p in 
of a panel discussion at a 1951 meeting 
Association. 


SAUL Gurevirz (118), in Direcr ANALYTIC THERAPY AND SOTA 
FULFILMENT—REvIEWED AS TO THEIR APPLICABILITY IN n 
SCHIZOPHRENIA, examines the techniques described and developed Ki 
Sechehaye and Rosen as to their applicability to schizophrenic iae 
Following Sechehaye, he finds that children can be reëducated by a 
fying basic needs, reassurance and anticipation in activities and occup f 
tions, Following Rosen he finds direct interpretation helpful. He urge 


F d 
flexibility in therapy, particularly in making use of both psychic an 
somatic channels, 


ere appeared libidinal investment in other 
objects and in the environment, 
The author briefly describes the therapeutic technique in schizo- 
phrenia devised by Rosen 


and direct interpr 
being attained thr 
the same languag 

In both methods there are Similar elements, such as the employment 
of direct psychoanalytic understanding, reéducative processes, utiliza- 
ference and implementation through action of 


€tation of 
ough the direct a 
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Gurevitz emphasizes that the application of transference relation- 
ship is an essential component in the treatment of schizophrenic chil- 
dren and the frequent necessity of translating the transference into action 
and physical contact. He cites instances in therapy with a five-year-old 
girl and a seven-year-old schizophrenic boy wherein the therapist became 
not the abstract symbol (parental) but through physical contact became 
a fulfilling symbol. 
. Further illustrations of th 
tially modifications of the metho 


e application of these principles, essen- 
ds of Sechehaye and Rosen, are given 


Y the author. Ambivalence and strong negativism in a three-year-old 
schizophrenic girl led to a nourishment problem which was ameliorated 
When the therapist verbalized his role as the father and fed the child. 
Autistic attitudes and aggressive trends were dealt with by providing a 
rubber doll to bite and paper to tear upon encouragement by the thera- 
Pist. Gurevitz considered this to be symbolic fulfillment of the expres- ` 
Sion of hostility without guilt feelings. In a six-year-old schizophrenic 
boy who grew up in foundling institutions the central problems were 
Mother, mother’s milk and mother love. The author spoon-fed the pa- 
tient with sugar and told him, “This is as sweet as mother’s milk, this 
tastes better than the finger-milk.” The patient’s wish to be fed by his 
mother was symbolically fulfilled; it was only then that a psychothera- 
Peutic approach to other aspects of the patient's problem became pos- 


sible. The final illustration cited by the author is that of a five-and-a- 
half-year-old schizophrenic girl who had been undergoing psychotherapy 


for two years. Impulsivity and impounded hostility had led to difficulty 
in her beginning adjustment in school. Gurevitz facilitated the identifica- 
tion process by utilizing a doll and also representing himself as the 
Patient, which permitted the symbolic fulfillment of the patient s hostile 


dri S 
rives, thus integrating the structure of the superego, — A 
In concluding this article the author urges flexibility in therapeutic 


techniques in the treatment of schizophrenic children, emphasizing the 
use of both psychic and somatic channels. 
under the chairmanship of Fritz 


It was opened by Margaret W. 
at E.R.H.—Problem of Tech- 


R Thh PANEL on DELINQUENCY (190), 
edl, is reported by David Wineman: 


Gerard with a paper entitled “A Child 
nique.” The case of a ten-year-old boy who had undergone a two-year 


analysis was described. At the beginning, the child had shown typical 
delinquency symptoms such as stealing, provocative fighting with peers, 
cruelty to animals, truancy and fire-setting. Also present were nocturnal 
enpre popstent proneness anda clinging, passive conformity to adults. 
Bai 8 bee treatment took place as & result of a breaking and entering 

- Inquiry revealed the following background: The patient was 
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gs of a narcissistic mother who espioien 
nage rs : a 

» and a primitive father who had rages, ie 
nally killed in a brawl. The developmenta 


. - : e 

In her discussion of the prognosis, Gerard stated that she felt H 
child was treatable for two reasons: (1) In the first interview he showe 

a certain conformity, friendliness a 


ocial worker in the institution, and asserted that 
her guys.” Auxiliary positive prognostic signs were 
s and good school work. Dynamically, 
oy a passive dependency with a feminine orientation 
act that his mother stimulated competition 


s trained between two and two 
probably was never completely dry.” As for the self- 


mother reported to Gerard that “the child was always 
another.” The age of onset, however, was determined 


i Xplained if the early 
8 Gerard responded that 
while the mother-child relati ip in i ad been rae it was 


he 
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quite conceivable that the mother had been kind and caressing in the 


absence of the father. 

In discussing the notion of 
baum commented, “A mother as 
me from father when you grow 


the foster home to avoid the anxiety gener 
mother. The oedipus complex thus becomes a real fact in this child's 


experience because of the mother’s seduction. Later on in the foster 
home, circumcision carries out the castration threat. The child continues 
to mutilate himself through partial symbolic self-castration. Is this really 
a feminine orientation or just a Way of coping with the frank oedipus 


i ° E 7 . son 
situation which is expressed in the real life situation? j 
Spitz questioned whether the contradictory behavior of the child did 


not indicate identification wavering between father and mother. k 

Others pointed out that the child’s early (oral) experiences were 
good and that this explained the presence of some ego structure. The 
significance of the patient’s wanting to be tucked in at night, etc., with 
respect to the notion of feminine passivity was discussed. It was denied 


that this was passivity and secondly it was asserted that even if it was, 
s passivity. Rather, it was felt, this 


it was not at the same time feminine | : , 
Teflected only a need for self-preservation. In general, in enuresis, a great 
deal of phallic passivity is found in the sense that this concept has been 
developed by Loewenstein. It reflects a wish for the mother to touch the 
Penis. A further dissenting comment was made wht respect to the 
passivity notion on the basis of the patient's aggressiveness 1 poking out 
cats’ eyes and his interest in athletic activity. , 
Gerard replied to these varied comments as follows: There is an 
alternation in identification with father and mother as evidenced in the 
cycles of aggression and passivity. 
one can infer latent passivity. In general s 


Were present: (1) feminine passivity (2) Pr 


“feminine passivity” in this child Bux- 
ks a child of two years of age ‘Protect 
up.’ The child becomes dependent in 
ated by this behavior of the 


From manifest aggression, however, 
he thought that three themes 


otective passivity and (3) de- 


pendent passivity. 
In conclusion, Gerard gave the following summa of the treatment 
aspects of the case: The patient was placed in a treatment institution 
ted experience. He was placed in 


(E.R.H.) using the group and protec s : i 
analysis with a woman analyst. The housemother in the situation was 


firm and warm but insistent on routines. School was conducted within 
the institution. The patient was able to reénter public school after one 
and one half years. Three analytic sessions per week were conducted; the 
analyst was not part of the treatment environment but saw him in it. 
p A tion in the home helped to prevent esa The steal- 

within the last period of treatment; the enuresis still 
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appears episodicall 
with males, 


Following this, Irene Josselyn presented her paper, “Observations 
on a Group of Girls with Psychopathic-like Trends—Problems of Tech- 
nique.” She focused her discussion on experiences with a particular pa- 
tient from among groups of girls whose patterns comprised these fing 
ings: (1) IQ: average to superior; (2) good reality adjustment; (3) skil 
for getting people to like them in order to be helped (which does not 
usually succeed); (4) these girls rarely seek intensive psychiatric treat- 

» true transference does not develop, guilt and anxiety are super- 


ficial; (5) relationship is made to the therapist for purposes of manipula- 
tion. 


: “ys 
y- Wet periods seem to be correlated with competition 


à her girls’ camp, she has 
frequently observed such behavior. Etiologi she has found adequate 
er, begins to fall apart 
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point where the child has been fixated 


life, characterized mainly by playing 
point out that 


is not worked out but left at a 


In a manipulative approach to 
People off against each other. Helen Ross went on to 
What happens when this approach breaks down is quite fascinating. 


Instead of bringing the person closer to help, as might be anticipated, 
the character structure appears to break down in the direction of psy- 


chosis. 
Fritz Schmid] commented upon the 
ee ohana and clinically valid typology in t 
elated disorders. 
Ralph Rabinovitch s 


broad issue of our need for an 
he classification of delinquency 


tressed the point that we are failing in treat- 


Ment with children of this type because we do not know the dynamics 
behind their behavior. There are, he continued, a small group of “empty” 


children who can be improved only through “patterning” as opposed to 
s to a total lack of adequate 


‘elationship.” As to their etiology, he point : tG 
Mothering in the early years of life. Formation of a good relationship 
Is thus prevented. What ensued, Rabinovitch said, is described in a new 
term which he introduced, “primary psychogenic a-cathexis.” He prefers 
this term to “psychopathic personality.” Two fundamental problems of 
research arise: (1) what was wrong with the early mothering, and (2) 
which children really fall into this group? EA 

Buxbaum, referring tO the uncanny ability of these individuals to 
make people like them, pointed out that we are really jealous of them. 
They “get away” with things which represent underlying repressed striv- 
ings of more conventional people. Thus they have a magic. When it 
works they have the upper han it breaks down they are pre- 


ci i . . 
Ipitated into psychosis. A } i if 
There were some comments directed eg at Fr EA of “psy- 
norek aia se -„ovitch. It was felt that the term 
ae, a db 
Pee ; cathexis” introduce + ical types. In addition, th 
schizoid” was sufficient to cover such clinica, YP i 
comment was made by several that a new kind of treatment is needed 
for Gases such as described. bY Jossel uggested that psychopaths 
have a defect in their insight, ie, in the pam which their traumatic 
existence has caused them. Transfe 


term : 3 4 : 
erms of gratification; since interpreta k 
8ratifications they resent them. It may be important in treatment to help 


them to tolerate emotional responses like depression. It was also asserted 
that the countertransference implications in the treatment of psycho- 


paths are very complex. i 
Franz Alexander contributed @ discussion of such countertransfer- 
at these patients tend to provoke the 


enc o 
£ Bee He pointed ut th 
ent int EAE behavior. When the environment does not 


renci 
tations mean the taking away of 
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follow this pattern the 


il 
ing reasons: they can adn a 
integrated about their n aye 
ransference. They cris in a 
- She agreed with the magic 


n- 
i the u 
aper was that in many cases bint 
ed in and actually de aie 
inct but vivid illustrations 


S. 
quent and nondelinquent a 
analysis of a number of varia 


on- 
delinquency, Perhaps then, he A 
ation.” Both parent-handling 

t either factor. 


» has been invali 
Suggested that the 
as an etiologic factor, 


neurotic parent will 


have a 
study of a 


Stoup of 200 
Spitz discovered the f 


the mother. (2) More Cone 
T brought out a similarly disturbe 

Gregory Zilboorg’s 
quite clea 
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parent relives his own childhood with the child. Children’s stories show 
the need for primitive impulse expression which parents share in reading 
them to the children. Seduction by the parent, of the kind he By 
Johnson, where the unconscious needs of the parents are gratifie Dy 
the child, actually connotes @ libidinous n peie 
instances the child is loved by the parent or the del boost . 

Alex: rar hallenge the assertions of Spitz and Zilboorg as 
to the vend tidi of the ‘Glueck study, moneng e x need 
not understand how anyone had yet had the time to dispro 
clusions of so recent a publication. : eos 

Rabinovitch indicated that his own ail S arearen taut 
~antiate Johnson's approach to etiology. i pe ees uality in the 
in residential treatment of such children the seductiv va a doer Bee 
"elationship with the parent crete? strong needs a t Jere to get 
child to reunite with the parent: “They have an ee ate he 

ack to the scene of the crime.” Rabinovitch also are the search for 
for clear detection of subclinical brain involvements 1 


i : F isturbances. 
Valid etiologic agents in delinquent ates de the following points: 
In her concluding discussion ohnson ma 


(1) She recognized the need to diagnose subclinical npr 
valuate them (2) when the pattern of the superego oe ar AEAEE 
it is difficult for outsiders to alter it (8) that being a actually signify 
sent the delinquent’s sense of unconscious guilt tl tual destroy him, 
à fear of his own assaultive impulses, which will imei se ict is that 
and (4) as treatment, she believed the most ace ov : ani ihe Genie 
tend analysis of the acting-out before it been Ey which permit the 
time as attempts are made to correct parental mistakes 

acting out to take place. 


The meeting on “Psycho 


and i ing’ - 5 
th Community Planning” was ole of the therapist in the 
that the discussion was to center UP? 


institutional setting, problems of permissivene®? co ee i ie or 
de onion of reality factors in the planning 
Sidential treat: ters. . . 
The dion was borane py Brung a SE wa Pha 
Sf his opinion that we can meet communi y anaie A e at the 
same time. We can work with the child in the a. when the child = 
is convinced that we can control the parents and a her non who have 
contributed to the problems of the child in his yo ATER ta the world. 
Thus, for example, at the Orthogenic School in Chicago, of which Bettel- 
heim is the director, it has been found possible to treat fire setters effec- 


tively. He then proceeded to a necessarily brief definition of what is 


meant by the term “treatment institution.” Basically this is a setting in 


cts of Residential Treatment 
Fritz Redl. He stated 
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which the totality of life is 


: is pro- 
geared to the needs of the child. He is I 
tected, as lon 


g as is clinically 


that 
ations, Schmideberg asseverated very Saacan dis: 
i ed in the study and treatment of ee 
has developed in general medicine. She close’ 


Next, David Winema 


= aa A boys 
of a residential treatment Setting for ego-disturbed preadolescent 


A ha- 

Pioneer House in Detroit. He chiefly sa 

sized the fact that with such children the typical “interview by eer a 
ause of the specific type of breakdown an 


s sano eae ica- 
ough picture to permit significant pong bi” 
P f $ 
child. Besides, the numerous “a 


292 ures are not adequate. In closing, he emphasized his 

opinion that because of the common correlation between psychic and 

constitutional fadtorgdin criminals, this dual etiology should be kept in 
: , 

mind. 


Bettelheim took UP the question of our attitudes toward certain 
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traditions inherent in our culture. The sharp modification in techniques 
aten some of these traditions. For in- 


required by the delinquent thre 
hich makes him 


Stance, we must remove the child from the family w 
ition of family ties” has to be given 


sick, Thus the shibboleth of “preserva 
“hospital” as the only place 


up in such cases. Again, the tradition of the 
for the individual too disturbed to stay in the community must give way 


to that of the “special institution” which is neither hospital nor family 
but a specific milieu in its own right. Further development of the special 


Institution must be safeguarded. 


Wineman brought out the fact that much improvisation is required 
D 


Within the total treatment design in residential therapy. For instance, the 
interview, even though conducted on the principle of mobility for focus- 
Ing on special life issues, still tended to differ sharply from typical inter- 
Pretation interviews. Many interviews were conducted ares val neces- 
Sities centering on value issues or reality issues when “insight into the 
unconscious” might be many months away. Besides, much of the activity 
Programming had to be extremely tentative and subject to intuitive 
diagnosis on the part of the staff. ; 

Fritz Redl discussed some of the clinic 
of the three clinical projects tO which he has 
the Detroit Group Project, its Summer Camp, 
three projects, while different in many details 
in two basic ways: (1) their clientele was basica : 
delinquent and delinquent type of youngster, and (2) the group was 
utilized in a focal way as a therapeutic instrument. Redl stressed the 
following factors as growing out of the clinical observations 1n these 
three approaches: (1) that we have to know much more about and work 
More closely with the ego functioning in thes children, (2) that as yet 
Untapped group work lore about special kindi OF acua Progamming 

as much to offer disturbed egos and (3) that in the majority of such 
cases only a total treatment design which plans for the twenty-four hour, 
year-round experience of the child can be expected to produce any ap- 


Preciable effect upon his difficulties. w 
This was followed by a remark from Rabinovitch to the effect that 
valid diagnostic differentiation is still most important to determine 
Which children need patterning through milieu methods as opposed to 
interpretative psychotherapy- $ 

3 In reply, Bettelheim commented that empirically we have good indi- 
cations for differentiation in treatment if we can see which ego and 
Superego dynamics are involved in behavior. Some children need to be 

allowed to regress pretty far before this can be determined. 
elheim’s last point, agreed em- 


Spitz, addressing himself tO pele 
rtain indications from his clinical 


al observations and findings 
contributed his leadership: 
and Pioneer House. These 
of design, are yet similar 
lly composed of the pre- 
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to very early developmental | 
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ological 
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s the patient will have to be taken 


arlier remarks of the meeting on the on 
he said that it need not a 
nal factor. Prolonged trauma aie 
c balance of the system and on = 
and Rabinovitch agreed with sera 
& closed with a final comment from ee Ae 
pecial technical challenge facing all those w A on 
in the community is that of helping them thro 


cycle of homeostati 


functions of the organism. Lindner 
remarks. The meetin 


the effect that one s 
with delinquents 
their “blow-ups.” 


CONCLUSION 
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early period of develo 


on that strong 
in the absence, prac 
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Chapter IX 


PSYCHOANALYTIC ST UDIES IN PSYCHIATRY 


CHARLES BRENNER, M.D. 


atric literature will reveal that psychoanalytic 


See of the psychi : l 
re and principles have penetrated the theory an practice of psy- 
iia to such an extent that there are few psychiatric papers today 
bear no trace of the influence of psychoanalysis, even if the influ- 

epts. The decision, 


en ieat . 
th ce be shown by a vigorous rejection of analytic conc 
erefore, to establish a chapter 0” Psychoanalytic Studies in Psychiatry 


co . 
pe very easily have resulted in a volume on current psychiatry. To 
oid this it was necessary tO select papers in which the authors were 


a by psychoanalytic principles as the main frame of reference and 
So those which seemed to be of interest to the general reader of psycho- 


an . s A 
ti alytic literature. The choice of such papers was difficult and the selec- 
on ; ; 
may appear arbitrary to the reader. 
was found that 


the With the above-mentioned a guide, it 
Selected papers fell into the follo 


principles as 
wing groups: 


I. Clinical Syndromes 
II. Therapy 
l. Individual Therapy 
A. General Considerations 
B. Therapy of Specific Syndromes 
C. Special Technical Maneuvers 


2. Group Therapy 
INICAL SYNDROMES 


principles to an understanding of 


eee < aien of psychoanalytic 
with Milita romes was reflected in six pap®? Two of these are concerned 
dB aid ary psychiatry, one with criminality, one with the phenomenon 
Of ong and the last two with studies of siblings. 
Eissler, on Files PEDE on military psychiatry, we find one by K. R 
clinical synd alingering, while the paper by Bernard Kamm ii 
romes characterized by depressive or aggressive moods or 


I. CL 
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paranoid-like thinkin 


E , . - j tio- 
g which developed without specific discernible e 
logical traumata in a 


rmy officer personnel. 


PEE! ingerin 
K. R. Esser (79), in his paper on MALINGERING, defines malinge al $ 
as the persistent, deliberate, consciously planned simulation or dissim 
for a gi 


€ stigma of the diagnosis a! 
the assertion by a ge 
y may be a defense against the approach ei 
» it is very difficult, particularly in the army, f 
ingering and a neurosis with a large elemen 

of secondary gain. 
Eissler gives a case report of true 
the following conclusions: The main 
arose from the archaic nature of his 


for the form into which a historical 
soldier’s volition, i 


malingering, from which he draws 
aspect of the patient's maios i 
personality, which was responsib 

truth was apparently molded by the 


BERNARD A. KAMM (131) , in a paper entitled DEPRESSIVE, AGGRESSIVE 
AND PARANOID Reactions, examined about three hung 


in groups of Seventy to nine 
over a two- to three- 


Psychosis, neurosis, 


to service. Preoccupied with defending them- 
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ered by army life, the patients suffered from 
ation and memory, leading finally to 
d feelings of guilt and inferior- 
ncerned with two questions 
“Did I do enough?” and 


a against conflicts engend 
ie ee disturbances of concentr t 
A of exhaustion, anxiety; insomnia, an 
we It appeared that the patients were co 
whid formed the basis of their preoccupations: 
Did I get enough?” 
dee ee concerned W. 
failures lich seemed to be well m 
hated s. Depreciating themselves, they a - 
One ù they considered to be deserved, an 
M suicide occurred which could be interpret 
Ost of these patients, however, projected their sel ( 
Mistreated or persecuted, although with rare exceptions su 


Persecution remained controlled by reality testing. 
The clinical aspect appeared somewhat different 1n those concerned 


with, “Did I get enough?” They frequently developed a characteristic, 
8Touchy, sulking, pouting depression, and were prone to make claims for 


co : at 
™Mpensation and special privileges- 1 
Both of these types of acute, situational reactions generally tapered 


within two or three months after the patients were returned to their 
amiliar reality. The dominant ideas again were hidden sufficiently to 


at A 
tract no marked attention on casual observation. 


I do enough?” presented depres- 
otivated by self-accusations concerning 
o expressed fear of punishment 
withdrew into silent brooding. 
ted as a public execution. 
f-accusations and felt 
ch ideas of 


ith, “Did 


apers in 1951. Most of 


of a number of p : : 
lytic orientations and 


i aa tinai was the subject ; noni 

arei were more closely integrated with psycho 
included in Chapter VI. 

LAGACHE (150) contrib- 

etic aspects of criminality. Lagache 

analytically or psychotherapeutic- 


In his paper, PsyCHOCRIMINOGENESIS, DANIEL 


in oie an eit $ the por 
F syc 
ally but p a and clinical manner, although 
Prychoanalysis and group psychology constitute the system of reference. 
€ points out the importance of pearing in mind the interrelation of 
Psychological, social, and biological factors. He defines criminality as an 
oe against the norms and values on the group of which the 
eae l is a part. This interpersonal Liat oe a much greater 
latter + to the concept of crime than the E ba ew dees he 
which “ae! a special case of aa ne finland structures 
asa adane ever present in social life hat c bat me 
ental part of human existence. 
As for the intrapersonal part of criminal behavior, the author points 


out that i ; 
cae if poet behavior is in many respects maladaptive, still it consti- 
r the individual an effort at adjustment. Psychoanalytic discov- 


y 
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eries have thrown light on the dynamic or functional significance of crim- 
inal behavior. In cases where an individual seemingly commits a crime 
voluntarily, psychoanalysis shows that unconscious motivations were 


actually causal. In other cases, where the criminal behavior consisted of 
automatic acts produced b 


has shown the active inter 


lloplastic disorder, in which aggression is 
wardly, as, for example, in conversion hys- 
like psychosis and neurosis, can be fitted into a two- 
ion the individual withdraws from 
in this case rep 
an attack agai 
‘ase and to reali 


irected his 
phase is often shown, i 


hion, by the development of a social 
and moral life that remai 4 n 


l criminal as ap 


roduct of society, since 
pathogenic conflicts 
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ents and environment in childhood to stimulate fun, laughter and gaiety; 
(2) inculcation of beliefs that pleasure is sinful and selfish; (3) insecurity 
about parental love and support, leading to compulsive, reparative be- 
havior that leaves no time for pleasure; (4) puritanical sexual mores; 
(5) sexual anxieties arising from the oedipus complex. Important in the 
etiology of work inhibitions are: (1) competitive problems arising out of 
sibling rivalry and the oedipus complex; (2) work motivated by anti- 
social drives such as drives to dominate, exploit, castrate, or express hos- 
tility; (3) fear of eliciting the envy and hostility of those whose love is 
desired; (4) fear of making mistakes and being wrong, with the antic- 
ipated, associated fear of criticism, humiliation and rejection; (5) fear 
that successful work may bring the person into the limelight, threatening 
exposure of all that is felt to be unacceptable; (6) magical ideas that suc- 
cess will solve all problems and resolve all fears. Devices for circumvent- 
ing boredom are extensive. They include the misuse of drugs, of sexual 
activity, of social relations, gambling, etc. The psychotherapy of patho- 
logical boredom should be oriented toward the underlying processes that 
give rise to it. The symptom is a manifestation of a profound personality 
disorder. For this reason the treatment of choice is psychoanalysis or 


analytically oriented psychotherapy. 


Hilgard and Karpman discuss the role of siblings from two different 
facets. 
JOSEPHINE HILGARD (126), in SIBLING RIVALRY AND SOCIAL HEREDITY, 
points to the influence of the unconscious identifications which parents 
make between their children and their own siblings, and describes the 
favorable therapeutic effects which such interpretations have upon pa- 
tients. By “social heredity,” the author means the transmission of per- 
sonality characteristics from one generation to another through the 
psychogenic influence of parent on child. In cases of strong sibling rivalry 
in which the parent has not been able to resolve his feelings as a child, 
the problem may be carried on to the next generation. Parents may 
continue their old childhood battles, and through their own children 
may relive the competitive struggles of their childhood with their sib- 
lings. This is, of course, only one source of “social heredity.” 

The author cites several illustrative cases. In the case of John, the 
mother had projected her relationship with her own brother onto her 
son in order to carry out the unresolved tensions of her childhood. John, 
a ten-year-old boy of superior intelligence, was referred because of almost 
o PS elem refusal to ee noah i daw- 
from schoo] ite resistance, e ie s ae i an suspension 
and did w lis sister Mary, age eight, was outgoing, had many friends 

In school. John always seemed to get his way at home; for 
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instance, his mother frequently dressed him b ‘ 
pied in the morning. He still ate with a spoon because he did not like a 
fork. When he was 


ways got his own way. He also did not do 
well at school. The mother said that “Bob was just like John.” The 
Sacrificed to Bob’s, and her daughter Mary’s 
John’s. The mother’s fundamental attitude 
toward John did not chang 


e until she had expressed her resentment to- 
aving gotten awa 


, 
- John’s likenes 
other's encoura 


———— _ŘĖŮ 
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derives gratification from her present disturbed relation to her children. 
As an adult, if the mother unconsciously provokes the behavior in her 
child that she hated in her sibling, she is able to retaliate. This retaliation 
is ineffective because her motives are irrational and confused. The 
mother may find it difficult to limit aggressiveness in an older child when 
she herself was the younger child, because she gets vicarious gratification 
through the child’s aggressiveness. Also, she may have identified with her 
own mother’s attitude. In addition to this, by being the only person who 
will tolerate the child’s behavior, she develops an exclusive relationship 
to the child which satisfies her own dependent needs. A non-conforming 
child demands much more maternal attention than a conforming one. 
When the mother has been the conforming child who is excluded from 
the close relation between her own mother and the disturbed sibling, she 
can establish this same kind of relationship with her own child and thus 
participate in a relationship which was closed to her as a child. The 
author believes that this hostile, mutually possessive relationship is often 
present in cases of schizophrenic children. She also suggests that the 
mother’s husband may have been chosen because of his likeness to the 


disturbed sibling. 


In A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF A FRATERNAL TWIN, BENJAMIN 
Karpman (136) emphasizes the sibling attachment of female twin siblings 
and the defensive behavior against unconscious homosexuality in the 
patient he studied. The paper deals with a partial single case history of 
a twenty-six-year-old woman who from the time she was fifteen “evenly 
divided her life between excessive alcoholism and sexual promiscuity.” 
The author is of the opinion that it is generally true that one of twins 
usually suffers from the relationship. 

The father was an irritable alcoholic who was “temperamental, in- 
tolerant and very demanding” and was hospitalized for several months 
following a bout of excessive alcoholism. He frequently beat the children, 
had fits of rage and ran about the house naked. The mother is described 
as generally devoted. 

The patient, one of twin sisters, was a frail and sickly child in con- 
trast to her sister who was healthy. The latter, now a widow, is alcoholic 
but better adjusted. At the age of eleven, the patient developed bilateral 
mastoiditis, and was out of school for one year. At the same age, the 
sister sustained a fractured skull, following which the patient began to 
develop nightmares and screaming spells which persisted until she was 
thirteen. The accident resulted from the fact that the patient had skated 
cal from her sister in order to be alone; the latter, in following her, 
oe ae by a car. The patient suffered from severe guilt as a result and 

ghtmares which reénacted the accident. 
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When the patient and her sister were children, they would play = 
game in bed which they called “chair.” This consisted of their lying “i 
gether in bed on their sides in such a position that the sister's buttoc 7 
fitted into the patient's lap. This was accompanied by powerful 
Sensations whose nature the patient evidently did not recognize and wa: 
followed by angry fighting. She expressed a good deal of sadomasochism 


. . . = 1 i tur- 
in relation to her sister and to the therapist, especially in her mas 
batory fantasies, She sought ‘ 


‘escape from her homosexuality in aoe 
ism and Promiscuity. She had relations with more than three cou 
men, made a failure of Marriage, contracted gonorrhea and was in an 
out of hospitals and jails.” 


> her sister “liked the pretty sig ase 
got along with them amicably, but t i 
irl” whom she made the recipient 0 


d seem that rarely 
ope for absolute equality where they are concerned. In 
this case, the patient’s twin sister appears to } 
tory adjustment to life 


of inferiority feel 
with a homosexual trend, which she feared ab 
was representative of the 
ease,’ for the only remedy she could find was 
relations and alcohol.” 


t ia 
ija 
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Il. THERAPY 


1. Individual 


A. General Considerations 

The relationship between psychoanalysis and psychotherapy was the 
subject of a PANEL ON PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY (193), held 
by the American Psychoanalytic Association. It was chaired by Bernard 
Bandler and reported by O. Spurgeon English. 

Adelaide Johnson, of the Mayo Clinic, whose paper was used as the 
springboard for discussion, said that psychotherapy has shown its effec- 
tiveness in a large number of cases with which she had been working. 
She suggested that the psychoanalyst, by virtue of his training and his 
knowledge of the personality, should be able to evolve sound techniques 
and procedures to obtain maximum effectiveness. She noted that there 
seems to be a growing tolerance among analysts to the investigation of 
these techniques. “The psychoanalyst probably feels some guilt when he 
departs from accepted analytic procedures,” said Johnson. “However, the 
basic integrity and honesty with which the analyst is discussing his reac- 
tions in the countertransference is making it easier for each experimenter 
to report his findings.” Johnson suggested that psychotherapy, though 
limited in the extent to which it can effect ego change, can produce 
emotional adjustments. It is an even greater responsibility than psychoan- 
alysis, demanding the limit of one’s capacity in diagnostic experience and 
therapeutic skill. She suggested drawing no sharp line between analytic 
psychotherapy and analysis. She preferred rather to think that there are 
only gradations of insight existing between a limited analytic psycho- | 
therapy as practiced by the psychoanalyst and a complete psychoanalysis 
itself, She assumed that the panel was to discuss limited psychotherapy 
rather than psychoanalysis. 

“Termination of less intensive psychotherapy,” said Johnson, “can- 
not be viewed without consideration of the goals of therapy and even 
then I should be very hesitant to think in terms so final as termination. 
I think more in terms of limitation of psychotherapy. In my mind there 
can be no such extreme poles of dynamic psychotherapy but there exist 
all gradations of limited focal amount of insight up to a very intensive 
analysis, I, for one, find it much easier intellectually and emotionally to 
do intensive analysis of three and four years’ duration than a much more 
limited therapy, and yet I am convinced we can improve on our skill 
with the latter, We cannot discuss limited psychotherapy in any very 
Set terms. Every therapist treats the particular patient differently, 
depending first upon what he decides the goal has to be in the total 
Situation, and, second, upon how he handles the case all along the way.” 


Ki 
LLL ŘĖŘŘ—————— 
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at times substantiall 
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y interrupts a vicious cycle so that then one doe 
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conscious become in such a way as to improve emotional 
adjustment.” 
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» Were the patient the 
ave tried to aim for a much 


ustrated various psycho- 
year-old man lay ill in 
T o'clock each afternoon, 
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he developed such intense anxiety that all possibility for sleep was gone. 
The internists felt limited in the amount of sedation that could be given. 
The patient was too ill for prolonged history taking, but from what could 
be learned it was thought that his total insecurity and fear of death were 
related to a lifelong lack of consistent dependency gratification in love. 
The therapist told him, therefore, that though he had done an expert job 
of looking after himself and others all his life, that now for a little while 
he was entitled to have the hospital staff look after him—and that they 
had every wish and means to do so. It was suggested to him that this 
could best be done if the most dependable and responsible nurse, trained 
for his type of medical problem, was made available. With her experience 
she could carry out the cardiologist’s orders completely. He was told he 
could have her by 5 p.m. that day. As a result of this procedure, he slept 


through the night without any sedation and, with this special nursing 


care, went on to make a complete recovery. 

A surgical case observed was that of a forty-year-old man who was 
in a panic before cholecystectomy. Only the heaviest sedatives quieted 
him. The psychotherapist was called and after a brief interview learned 
that as a boy of thirteen the patient had been hospitalized for a tonsillec- 
tomy. He awakened to find he had also been circumcised—“his mother's 
idea.” Since he merely said “it was mother’s idea” all sympathy and 
encouragement was given to bring out his rage at his mother’s betrayal. 
The patient’s shame and humiliation at having acted like “a baby” was 
further alleviated by a discussion of the fact that all the doctors knew 


something unfortunate must have happened to him earlier in his life to y 


have made him so panicky. It was suggested that under the same circum- 


3 


a 


stances, many of the doctors would have acted similarly. Further, the 


psychotherapist gave him assurance of her presence at the cholecystec- - 


tomy. By the time he went up for surgery he was relaxed. He recovered 
rapidly from the operation. No attempt was made postoperatively, how- 
ever, to get at the deeper sources of his castration fears. He came from a 
large city and when he left Mayo’s, laughed and said, “If I ever get in 
such a jam again, I'll surely call for a psychiatrist.” 

In further discussing panic, Johnson said that in many cases women 
who become panicky before delivery do so because they are ambivalent 
toward their obstetrician. They often feel a great hostility and fear of 
retaliation and yet must be so dependent upon him. 

Surgical patients who have a good deal of anxiety and depression 
surrounding amputations of a limb, breast or some other part of the body 
were discussed. Johnson thought there were three important psychological 
factors involved. First, putting the patient's projected need for perfection 
and omnipotence onto the therapist. Second, the patient's anger at his 
Own mutilated body—which disgust, he thinks, his therapist and everyone 
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else share. Third, a concern amounting to mourning over what will be or 
what has been done with the amputated member. 

Other types of Surgical cases treated psychotherapeutically at Mayo’s 
are those who have had repeated operations yet still have pain. They are 
helped to understand that emotional factors can cause pain and an effort 
is also made to bring out enough confidence in the psychotherapy so that 
they will return to the psychotherapist rather than present themselves for 
another operation, 

Johnson spoke of colost 
lovable, Any depression the 
and death is displaced to a concept of the self as dirty and unlovable 
because of the colo: 


therapy with an effort made to induce some real gratification into the 
picture, 


i T PEN eat 
Resident physicians are taught at Mayo, under supervision, to trea 
moderate de i i 


t shock therapy simply by very actively 


as a result of (1) and 


r- 
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(2) that she could not help being annoyed with and envious of her 
brother, her boy, and her unborn baby. After coming, once a week, for 
four weeks the patient lost her fears of being with her child. In three 
more weeks she had reached the point where she did her own housework 
and could go anywhere alone. There was no suggestion that she leave 
her mother’s home; this she could never have done. After seven weekly 
interviews, she “felt herself.” The therapist telephoned her occasionally, 
especially just before and after the delivery and learned that she got along 
very well. After a year and a half she still felt none of the old panic. The 
goal was only to indulge the patient’s right to dependence, relieve her 
guilt about her envy of her brother, her boy, and the baby. Nothing more 
was attempted, although the way was left open for any future help she 
might wish. 

In discussing how to maintain the minimum of regression in patients, 
Johnson said that one of the greatest obstacles to termination of any 
limited psychotherapy was allowing too much regression in the treatment. 
She felt that regulation of the degree of regression has to do with tech- 
nical factors as well as frequency of interviews: the former more impor- 
tant than the latter. There are some patients who, if given too much 
sympathy, will cease ego activity. Consequently, if one does talk sympa- 
thetically to cases with considerable pregenital deprivation they must be 
returned to the current genital level, if possible, to promote ego work. 
“It is important to be aware of and make use of the assets in the patient 
and keep them dynamically timed with the frustration,” said Johnson. 
Psychiatrists are often much keener in spotting the sources of frustration 
and conflict than in evaluating what the healthy, positive factors are that 
make for whatever good adjustment there has been. “There is no excuse 
for procedure which of itself intensifies masochistic or hostile regression,” 
Johnson said. Terminally, in less intensive psychotherapy, it is a real 
asset to note clearly every positive factor that maintains the pride and 
confidence in a patient. 

In speaking of termination, Johnson felt that much emotional read- 
justment was necessary before any new insights were possible in either 
limited or extensive therapy. A glimpse into the volcanoes of early rage 
toward parents may net some real insight but in no way lead to a better 
readjustment short of long analysis. And even then, blindly forcing 
insight, without the patient already having made some emotional read- 
Justment to be able to accept it, may be hazardous. 

Hostility, according to Johnson, can be brought to the surface more 
easily and in greater quantity when the patient is sitting up than when 
lying down. She also discussed the importance of helping the patient with 
the sadness and grief incident to the termination of treatment. She 
Pointed out that there are many patients who were never taught, as 
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children, how to deal with sadness and 


should be understood, dealt with and brought to consciousness. She be- 
lieves that otherwise the patient will regress and cling to treatment to 
avoid the suffering of parting. Johnson said, “Since it is far easier to 
search for childhood memories than to perceive and make deductions 


“7° . , H un, 
from the wealth of detail in the patient’s everyday experiences, the young 
therapist tends to do the former. 


i ent 
Early interpretation of the depend 
wishes when they exist, notinac 


ondemning way, but in an beer 
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through personal contact, social contact or through mutual eye 
or community interest. Johnson said she personally had no idea of suc 
a personal contact with the patient, but she thought it could lead, in 
Some cases, to too much dependency followi 
thought that some patients, whether their treatment was long or short, 
would continue to need som 


grief. In psychotherapy, this 


there would be a decrease in t 
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In concluding, 
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more effective; 
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Johnson brought up the following principles which 
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New York. He commented on Johnson’s courage and the frankness of 
her paper. He said that at Mount Sinai, they do not see nearly the num- 
ber of conversion hysterias as reported by Johnson. In fact, cases there, 
of conversion hysteria, were rather rare. He further remarked that he had 
not seen as much of the mourning reaction following amputations, but 
had seen a number of phantom limb reactions. He indicated that he had 
had different experiences with colostomies, in that instead of being ob- 
sessed with such a strong feeling of being dirty and unacceptable, they 
tended to eroticize the colostomy and to direct a good deal of attention 
toward it. They tended, he said, to love and care for it, treat it as a 
genital organ rather than feel unlovable as a result of the operational 
situation. 

Other things, beside psychoanalysis, can change personality, said 
Margolin, mentioning among others, adolescence and religious conver- 
sions. He challenged Johnson’s statement regarding the dangers of re- 
gression, and suggested that permission for regression, or fostering regres- 
sion, could play a useful role for a certain period of time, at least. He 
stated that some patients seem to benefit greatly from being allowed to 
regress for a time. Margolin admitted that permission for regression has a 
seductive influence upon the id and that one always has the problem 
of bringing patients out of the regressed state again to a better level of 
functioning. However, he thought, permission for regression for a time, 
might save a much longer time spent in analysis of problems. 

In Margolin’s opinion, psychosomatic patients are prone to develop 
mood disturbances when their symptoms subside. When this occurs, often 
due to some unforeseen circumstance, such as a visit from relatives or a 
psychotherapeutic interview, psychopathology becomes more accessible to 
psychotherapy. 

Bandler, chairman of the panel, commented on the severe regressions 
seen in city cases coming from the lower economic levels. He stressed the 
importance of understanding the dynamics of cases in terms of work and 
social adjustment. He also pointed out that sometimes the hostility in 
the case is very much on the surface and needs no special work to bring 
it out. Instead, the patient needs help with his guilt concerning it and 
some help in controlling it in the home or work environment. 

Johnson thought conversion hysteria was much more frequent in 
Tural areas and that many cases were not due necessarily to repressed 
sexual material but to repressed hostility. 

There was a remark from the audience about the development of 
severe emotional states, even psychosis, following the removal of symp- 
toms. Leo Stone warned against generalizing on the dangers of removing 
Symptoms by citing the occasional case which becomes psychotic. Mar- 
golin reéntered the discussion to point out that when asthmatics were 
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relieved of symptoms it often brought about the emergence of depre: 
sion. A permissive environment 


may be one of the things which facili- 
tates the emergence of a mood which has previously been held he ie 
sion. When depression is present, help may be given with the guilt feel- 
ings. Margolin said, however, that 


regardless of what incident, psycho- 
brought the symptom about, one Wee 
e the emotional state, and in certain 
cases, such as colitis, surgical treatment might still be necessary. í 
Bandler reviewed the three things which seemed to have cmerar 
out of the discussion. They were: (1) the prominence of dependency neec 
in contrast to the presence of aggression and hostility; (2) how to dea 
with it; (3) how to avoid excessive regression. 
In discussing d 
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sional contacts by letter. He also referred to certain patients in whom 
the affective tone might be quite florid, but that this seems to have no 
obvious effect upon positive relations to patients’ psychosexual progress. 
He wondered what became of the negative feelings in some patients. 
He thought the position of the therapist as “a good parent” is a quite 
universal phenomenon and should not be stigmatized or regarded as 
something inferior. He commented on the speed of dissolution of the 
transference and pointed out that analysts, in training, do not have to 
separate from their analyst in the same way that a patient does in so far 
as the physician can begin a ready identification with his own analyst 
as he begins his own vocational activity. 

Stone questioned the hesitancy of Johnson to open up the hostility 
factor in the case of the woman with the paralyzed leg and asked, “Is a 
hostility so murderous, or is it so impossible of resolution?” He also 
questioned the advisability of leaving dreams alone in brief psycho- 
therapy. “Can't we do something about the withdrawn impulses after 
all? Why deal with hostility in one case and not in another?” He ques- 
tioned the term “fostering dependency” and asked, “Is it necessary to 
foster dependency? Isn’t the spontaneous dependency enough?” He 
stated that he had not been so familiar with the paranoid reaction as 
it was alluded to in Johnson’s paper and wondered whether it was so 
dangerous. He felt that sitting up intensifies reality testing more than 
lying on the couch. 

Bandler deplored what he called the travesty of psychoanalysis by 
those doing psychotherapy who are too eager to “set out the hostility.” 
He commented on progressive as well as regressive tendencies in patients. 

Stone compared psychotherapy to being “ferried across a river” as 
compared to a “crossing of the ocean” in psychoanalysis. 

Heiman commented on the differences in psychotherapists. He 
pointed to the case of a patient who said “I want a father to be kind 
and to help me. I’ve never had a father.” He thought such a patient 
might go slowly, accomplish nothing, or even be worse with too “correct” 
an analyst. He felt all hostility did not necessarily have to appear in the 
transference in order for insight to be gained. He felt that during psy- 
chotherapy the patient always gained some insight into his mental func- 
tioning which he had not had before. 

Joseph Chassell spoke of psychotherapy as being a therapy but not 
a total therapy. He thought of it as a miniature analysis in which many 
of the same things occurred. He elaborated on Stone's river-ocean 
analogy. In psychoanalysis he said it is as if the analyst would say, “We 
will take you on a long trip to an unknown land and when you arrive 
zan will be given a subsidy.” In psychotherapy it is as if to say, “I’ll 

P you cross this river and with the knowledge you gain in going there, 
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determine its therapeutic effectiveness, scope of applicability and tech- 
niques. He cites certain categories of patients to be treated by brief 
therapy: people who are mentally too sick or are in too unfavorable a 
life situation to warrant extensive revision of their personalities; those 
whose illness is too slight to justify radical procedures; those suffering 
from acute, reactive disorders, who were previously well adapted; pa- 
tients with exacerbations of mild disorders, fulminating conditions, in- 
cipient conditions in general; transitional states, e.g., problems of 
adolescence; certain marital and sexual problems, psychosomatic illness, 
etc. 

Stone finds certain principles effective in brief psychotherapy. Of 
great importance is the initial decision as to which dynamic problems 
are crucial. Interference with the patient's way of life should be avoided 
if possible, and an atmosphere of temporariness and limitation is desir- 
able in respect to the doctor-patient relationship. Interviews center 
around current realities and are guided by the therapist, but the patient 
is encouraged to express himself spontaneously and freely. Free associa- 
tion is prescribed in special situations, e.g., discussion of dreams. Ten- 
sion between reality and fantasy life is minimized if the patient sits 
facing the therapist. Observations may be made on the general dynamic 
role of the illness, and occasional interpretations given, guided by the 
relevant and convincing character of the material and the patient’s 
state of compliant or negative transference. Interpretations should be 
made in the patient’s idiom if possible, integrating in single, simple 
communications material involving various psychic levels. Considerable 
reliance is placed on the forces within the patient tending to spontaneous 
cure and toward independence from treatment. The transference may 
remain largely a potential or latent phenomenon if the patient's illness 
is not weighted with pregenital, regressive elements. When relatively 
simple and forthright, it may be interpreted to good advantage within 
the scope of the brief relationship. If in the initial interviews one infers 
strong, pregenital, ambivalent tendencies, the patient ought to be in 
psychoanalysis or else be helped actively to strengthen his defenses, 
without extending or deepening the transference. 


Merron M. Giru (108), in Eco PsycHoLoGy AND PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
suggests that the knowledge of the functioning of the ego derived from 
psychoanalytic therapy can and should be put to effective use in plan- 
ning and conducting psychotherapy- He points out that the choice of 
treatment, ranging from analysis to symptomatic therapy, should be 
aes by an evaluation of the total situation, including the pa- 

S ego status and his life situation. The major decision to be made 
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is whether the defenses of the ego are to be strengthened or broken 
through. A recognition of the defenses employed provides an index of 
the extent of ego regression. With minimal regression and relatively good 
reality adaptation, defense strengthening should be employed; with 
much regression and poor reality adaptation, release of the id impulses 
through removal of defenses would overwhelm the healthy ego re- 
mainder. Therefore, analysis is the procedure of choice where there is 
sufficient ego damage to require extensive reparation, yet where the ego 
can still withstan 


d pressure. In borderline cases, modified analysis is 
advised, i.e., 


analysis of transference and resistances with strong sup- 
portive techniques. 


Gill mentions the transition of the s 5 
the ego-syntonic position, and places stress upon the secondary gain 
from illness, whi 
ference and resis 
Gill elaborates on methods of strengthening defenses. Primarily, nar- 
cissistically gratifyi a 
defense combin » concurrently with dis- 
maladaptive gratifications. In addi- 
tion, one should avoid dealing with the important defenses and their 
derivatives. A further technical device is seen in the creation of artificial 
neuroses for partial discharge of instinctual derivatives, as initially 
formulated by Glover. 

In a brief discussio 
hypnosis as a state of al ich the defenses are 


peutic situation can be as 
of transference and resistance. 
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The problem of hypnosis alluded to by Gill serves as the topic of a 
paper by GERALD A. EHRENREICH (73), THE INFLUENCE OF UNCONSCIOUS 
Facrors on HYPNOTIZABILITY, in which he presents a case report 
which serves as the basis of a discussion of the problem of hyp- 
notizability. The subject could be put into a deep trance, as judged by 
the usual criteria, with little difficulty, but could not be made to hold 
her hands clasped together despite her efforts to separate them, some- 
thing which can ordinarily be achieved in a very light trance. The 
author attempted to determine the reason for this paradoxical behavior 
with the help of further hypnotic sessions, and finally, with a suggestion 
for regression, the subject produced, through automatic writing, a trau- 
matic experience of childhood which seemed to have direct bearing on 
her hand-clasping behavior. When the significance of this and other 
related material which had been obtained was “explained” to the sub- 
ject during hypnosis, the hand-clasping suggestion was carried out suc- 
cessfully. This case emphasizes the fact that hypnotizability is not an 
all-or-none affair, and the author questions the meaningfulness of gen- 
eral criteria for hypnotizability which are based on an assumption that 
all subjects in hypnosis will behave in a uniform fashion. The sugges- 
tion is offered that hypnotizability is not a stable “trait” which is either 
present or absent, and that hypnosis is experienced in a highly personal 
fashion by each subject. It is concluded that more consideration should 
be given to unconscious factors operating within each subject when 
assessing his susceptibility to hypnosis. 


In the final paper of this section, TYPES or PSYCHOTHERAPY, ROBERT 

A. Comen (51) discusses the rationale and methods in the treatment of 
traumatic neuroses and of psychoneuroses. He considers the former to 
be a “normal” neurosis. In it, disturbing stimuli come with such fre- 
quency and intensity that the personality cannot master the resulting 
state of excitement. Various factors limit the capacity for mastery, such 
as constitutional weakness, inability to “fight back,” and personality 
Warping resulting from an inadequate integration of early life experi- 
ences. Spontaneous attempts at recovery occur when the individual at- 
tempts to rest and to gain distance from the traumatic event by decrease 
of ego functions, and when, through stormy emotional discharges, he 
attempts to get rid of excess excitement. In psychotherapy an attempt 
1s made to support and reinforce both of these activities, through reas- 
surance, recommendation of rest, and through encouraging the patient 
to talk about the experience. The reality situation should be described 
and clarified, and tendencies toward irrational action counteracted by 
“ng brought to the conscious level. The nearer a neurosis is to the 
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character of a traumatic neurosis, 
port of spontaneous homeostatic reactions will prove effective. 
Little is to be expected from these methods of treatment in the 
more usual cases of psychoneurosis, While the symptoms of most neu- 
_Toses vary, difficult to distinguish between per- 
persons have in common the appear- 
bject to their control. Theoretically 
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analytically oriented psychotherapy. It is not the function of the Survey 
to answer this question but merely to point to it. This will help, per- 
haps, to explain why some papers are included in this chapter and the 
rest in other chapters. 


¥ 
In Tue INFLUENCE OF AN INTENSE TRANSFERENCE ON A SCHIZO- 


PHRENIC PATIENT, ARON J. ARNow (6) reports a case which illustrates 
the fact that schizophrenic patients are capable of developing an intense 
attachment to the therapist which may be employed to produce clinical 
improvement. His chief purpose was to show that even a somewhat de- 
teriorated patient who had been in a state hospital for six years could 
enter into a significant and helpful therapeutic relationship in a few 
months time. ue 

Arnow presents a case report to illustrate (1) the mechanism of. 
“bribing” the superego, (2) the schizophrenic struggle with homosexu- 
ality, (8) the belief in oral impregnation, and above all, (4) the phe- 
nomenon of transference and its role in psychotherapy. 

Mrs. A. was admitted to Topeka State Hospital at the age of thirty- 
two with a diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia. After six years of hos- 
pitalization she still was withdrawn from other persons and from hospi- 
tal activities and refused, first passively and then with violence, to leave 
her room and share in any chore, exercise or recreation. She was un- 
shakably convinced that nothing but reading the Bible was worth her 
while, and she was upheld in this belief by the authority of the Bible: 
“For bodily exercise profiteth little” (1 Tim 4:8). She refused to join 
other women in the dining room because “. . . . there my mind func- 
tions below my waist line.” 

The author began the therapy by sitting beside her and listening 
sympathetically to her. She talked about her imaginary protectors. After 
a few weeks she extended this protection to the author. “Whoever has 
an influence on me protects also you.” She started to dress nicely before 
the sessions and in her deluded and symbolic way spoke about “love.” 
She said, “They gave you to me. I will have a baby from you; through 
adultery; it is permitted. Remember the seventh commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.’” 

As the patient had previously refused to go outdoors the writer 
tried to give her an opportunity to enjoy the sunshine and fresh air 
and took her for walks on the hospital grounds. Later he tried to capi- 
talize on the relationship by making an attempt to interest the patient 
w. adjunctive therapy activities. She resisted, but finally gave in to 

please” the therapist. 

The author was soon allowed by the patient to play a role in what 
Was very much like an “oral impregnation mystery.” Every day before 
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leaving the ward she took the therapist to the automatic candy vendor 
and bought a “Babe Ruth” candy bar. She broke it in halves, took the 
one with the “Babe” and insisted that the therapist eat the other half 
of the candy. She volunteered an explanation: “Babe means to come. 

© The patient reacted to a diminution in the frequency of interviews 


with resentment. She became threatening when she saw the therapist 
treating another woman. She interrupted the session and demanded to 
see him immediately. Kindly but 


firmly she was told that he would see 

her the next day when she was not so excited. She did not mention the 
other patient the next day and never referred to her again. 

There were other vicissitudes in the relationship. The patient was 

not “cured.” But upon leaving the ward after nine months of therapy, 

the patient showed a better degree of integration and adjustment. The 


impression was left that this patient could be improved considerably if 
she could receive intensive psychotherapeutic treatment over a long 
period. 


In Tue Errecr or BABY BOTTLE FEEDING ON A SCHIZOPHRENIC PA- 
TIENT, LEONARD DuHL (71) reports a case 


markedly regressed, schizophrenic 
various treatment programs, improved when efforts were made to satisfy 
partially his regressed needs 


which demonstrates how 2 


straw, and was eventually able to 1 
and to maintain his improvement 


l N. CHATTERJI (49) studied the mean- 
ing of the drawings of schizophreni patients. He points out that such 
ve, but that most of them would 
nd pencil. On the basis of a large 


gs, he reports that they have a dis- 
her of a circle or an 


it, so that they emerged from the 
roduce a floral pattern (e.g., lotus), in 
ally catatonics, who also tend to draw 
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jars or vessels, symbolic of the female genitals. Chatterji found that the 
drawings of paranoid patients often express their delusions. In general, 
the author feels that most of these schizophrenics’ drawings symbolize 
the female genitals, which may be connected with fantasies of entering 
and leaving the mother’s womb. 

The author describes many examples. A paranoid patient drew a 
bird which had been swallowed by a bigger bird and then drew another 
bird which could not fly. He also drew a rocket with whose help he 
wanted to go to Mars. The patient had a delusion of being the king 
of Mars but God was jealous of him and he was put in hell. He believed 
that his father had eaten him and that he had eaten his father. He did 
not know whether he was inside his father or his father inside him, but 
at times he believed that his father after ingestion was coming out of 
his body in the form of iron spikes. A catatonic patient drew an ellipse 
with irregular lines and on these lines posts were drawn on which 
something illegible was written. According to the patient, they were 
cenotaphs. Inside of the ellipse was written: “Where is the road?” Un- 
derneath the picture he wrote: “In my attempts to remove the memories 
of my unhappy experience I have become lost.” 

The author noticed that circles, ellipses and floral patterns were 
drawn by catatonic patients when they manifested eating difficulties and 
in many cases the nature of their drawings changed when the symptoms 
disappeared. This was noticed in a woman of high artistic talent. Her 
first picture was a landscape, one half of which was summer, the other, 
winter. She wrote underneath that she was equally afraid of the sun 
and snowfall. Her second picture was an ellipse and from its center she 
drew two lines at right angles to each other. One of these lines ended 
in a circle which was labeled, sun. She drew a small circle inside the 
ellipse and wrote that she was staying there. According to her, the ellipse 
was the face or sex organ of the mother and she was within it. She 
believed she could come out of it if the sun would come to her, but 
she was afraid of being burnt. She drew another similar ellipse with two 
Straight lines and the horizontal line ended again in the sun, but this 
time she wrote that it was her father’s sex organ and at the same time 
it was the path along which the sun could move in order to get inside 
the ellipse. In this instance, the ellipse was the patient’s sex organ; she 
wrote that the sun should go inside and she would die as a result of it. 
Her third picture was a house barricaded with thick walls so that the 
sun could not enter it. When she drew these pictures she had been 
refusing food as she considered that eating was equated with submitting 
Sexually to her father. She also believed that she had been transformed 
into her father by eating sugar cane which to her represented the phallus. 

€ then drew another picture in which the sun was inside the ellipse 
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and she said that she had become the father by eating him and she 
would often put on clothes in a masculine fashion, saying that her 
father was living in her body and that she was dead. At this stage she 
again started refusing food and said that her mother was dead. 

By making a survey of all the drawings, Chatterji notes that most 
of the drawings of schizophrenic patients were symbols of female geni- 
tals. This interest in female genitals might have some connection with 
the fantasy of going into the mother’s womb and the desire of coming 
out of it also. A circle in which there are smaller ones is a product of 
condensation and symbolization of these fantasies. The boy who lost 
his way in an ellipse among the cenotaphs was symbolically inside the 
mother’s womb and by asking where the road was he expressed the de- 
sire of coming out of it. The picture of a chained man on a globe and 
burning a candle expressed the same idea. The patient was chained 
inside the mother’s womb and the attraction of the candle, symbol of 
the father, showed that he wanted to come out of it. The picture of a 
somersault of trees shows the same idea. A boy who actually performed 
a somersault during his illness said 


that by this act he could disengage 
himself from the mother or father with whom he might be merged. The 


same idea had been expressed in the drawings of the artistic woman. 


She would become either her mother, by going inside her womb, or her 
father, by eating him up, 


1 but she could disengage herself from this kind 
of merging with her feelings of omnipotence by chanting magic verses. 


G. Special Technical Maneuvers 


The papers in this group describe various technical maneuvers by 
psychotherapists. 


to enter treatment. Apart fro; 
technique, it is a valuable peutic communication, parT- 
problems of one of their 


pist can often screen and refer new 
onsultations. 


In another paper, ON THE VALUE oF ONE oR Two INTERVIEWS AND 
Woop As A BISEXUAL SYMBOL, 


LEON J. SAUL (226) presents a case of 
severe hypochondriasis to illustrate the therapeutic value of one or two 
interviews. During the first visit the main dynamics emerged. The pa- 
tient was raised in a family with excessively high ideals. Failure to live 
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up to them produced shame and hostility which was entirely repressed, 
producing guilt. Hostility toward her parents was turned against her- 
self. These forces generated her symptoms. In the second interview, three 
weeks later, she asked for conscious methods of dealing with her prob- 
lem. She was told that if her symptoms arose she should look for the 
emotions which generated them, particularly hostility and guilt. The 
patient felt happy over her insight and felt that her attention was prop- 
erly deflected from her hypochondriacal delusions to the main emotional 
issues. A follow-up of two years showed almost complete freedom from 
her symptoms and that the use of the insight achieved in the two thera- 
peutic interviews had helped her emotional development. 


Freperic G. Worben (270), in PsycHOTHERAPEUTIC ASPECTS OF 
Auruority, emphasizes that an authoritative attitude toward the patient 
is appropriate and helpful at the right time and in the right place. He 
points out that it is a misuse and misunderstanding of analytic con- 
cepts to assume, as is often done, that the therapist must be a completely 
permissive parent figure, and suggests that too often administrative 
policies are determined solely on the basis of safety. Thus, in some 
modern psychiatric hospitals the inpatient has complete freedom except 
for the provision that he sleep in the clinic and keep appointments with 
his therapist. Any restrictions on freedom are imposed only in terms of 
suicide or other risks. Worden describes a hospital in which therapeutic 
considerations, as well as those of safety, determine the restriction of 
freedom in a patient’s program of activity. He describes how this facili- 
tates the emergence and working through of neurotic or psychotic prob- 
lems with authority, and points out that the so-called “permissive” policy 
can actually have a restrictive effect, particularly tending to make diffi- 
cult the emergence of hostile feelings. He concludes that, far from avoid- 
ing the restrictive aspects of his authoritative function, the psycho- 
therapist must accept them more completely and exercise them sensibly. 
In this way the patient may bring to expression distorted attitudes 
regarding authority and thereby have an opportunity to develop a new 
orientation to this fundamental fact of social living. 


ADOLPH ZECKEL (273), in HYPNOTHERAPY IN A CASE OF AMNESIA 
WITH SUICIDE ATTEMPT, reports a case in which hypnosis was utilized 
as an emergency treatment. The patient was a twenty-four-year-old, un- 
married woman who attempted suicide. She had no memory of the at- 
tempt, and no conscious reason for killing herself. During the first inter- 
view she said that her parents were involved in divorce proceedings. 
authough her father was an alcoholic who had mistreated her mother, 

Patient considered herself on good terms with him, knew and liked 
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his prospective wife, and approved of his remarriage. At the time . 
treatment the patient was engaged to be married for the third m 
since her seventeenth year. Her first fiancé had perished in a submarine 
while in the Navy. She became engaged to another man several years 
later, but both agreed to break the engagement because they did not 
get along well. There had been five previous amnesic episodes in the 
patient's life. During the course of the hypnotic sessions, the patient 
was regressed to various age levels. The chief problems elicited oA 
incestuous conflicts relating to her father and brother and intense prima 
Scene aggression, for which there was guilt. Her amnesic episodes had 
generally been connected with some self-punishing action, and were 
shown to have been provoked by the guilt she felt over some real or 
fancied injury which might attack her father, brother, or any one of the 
several men with whom she had romantic attachments. The author 
limits himself to interpreting the mechanisms of hatred and self-pun- 


ishment. Toward the last of twelve hypnotic sessions, the patient’s hyp- 


notizability had almost vanished, but she was considered to be ready for 
analysis, 


Victor EISENSTEIN and 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIRST 
the patient’s first conscious 


Rowena Ryerson (77), in PsycHopyNAMIC 
Conscious MEmory, point out the value of 
memory as an informative, diagnostic state- 
€ psychiatric social worker in eliciting the 
tric and psychosomatic patients, and to the 
psychiatrist in formulating a psychodynamic diagnosis. They advocate 
eliciting the first conscious memory routinely, as part of the case record 
of a patient with Psychiatric or psychosomatic complaints, since such a 
tement of the patient's inner orientations and 
contains the earliest, and often clearest, derivatives of basic infantile 
conflicts. Being more than a mere recollection—in fact a highly deter- 
mined construction—it also reveals early defense mechanisms. Since it 
holds a key to the patient’s mental life which analytic interpretation 
alone can make available, its 


role can be compared to that of the dream. 
The authors cite several illustrative examples of such memories which 
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solitary situation, some autoerotic activity, helpless rage or frank rejec- 
tion, for schizoid or schizophrenic patients. 


2. Group Therapy š 

Group psychotherapy has evoked the interest of an increasing num- 
ber of analysts. This was reflected in the organization of a PANEL ON 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC TECHNIQUES WITH “NORMAL” LEADERS (188) 
under the chairmanship of Leo H. Berman, reported by Harrison P. 
Eddy. 

Leo H. Berman opened the session with a few remarks about group 
psychotherapy from the historical point of view. In recent years, group 
therapists are being approached increasingly by parents, educators, social 
workers, people in industry, and others who hope for an application of 
group-therapy experience in their special areas. It was only natural that 
those analysts with experience in group psychotherapy displayed differ- 
ences in methods of establishing and conducting these groups. Whatever 
the individual differences, the goal of such approaches with groups of 
“normal” leaders remained the same, consisting of attempts to help the 
group members better understand themselves, their associates, and those 
for whom they were responsible in their specific social functions. Pre- 
liminary impressions show that minor neurotic difficulties can be in- 
fluenced favorably and a meaningful grasp of unconscious forces can be 
effectively conveyed through the utilization of such group approaches. 
The learning and therapeutic experience of group participation offers 
what may turn out to be a major instrument in the field of preventive 
psychiatry. 

Analysts who have continued with this work after a period of initial 
experimentation see in such group experiences a challenging area of 
psychoanalytic research which is related to the psychoanalytic study of 
the individual and yet differs from it. The special problems and oppor- 
tunities contained in the group approach represent a legitimate area of 
extension of psychoanalytic investigation and practice. Berman could 
not agree with analysts who thought that group therapists were too 
much under the influence of a “do good” motivation and were attempt- 
ing essentially to place in groups those who could not be seen individu- 
ally. 

Bruno Bettelheim’s paper consisted of a report on his work with 
groups of mothers. The group members were wives of graduate students 
and faculty members of the University of Chicago. The project was 
financed by a research grant by the University and follow-up studies are 
now in process. The goal was to educate mothers to realize child rearing 
can be an interesting and rewarding experience. As the child is so suit- 
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described, where is the line between educational goals and therapeutic 
goals, etc. In his concluding discussion Bettelheim asserted, among other 
things, that he did not interpret negative and positive transference and 
that he did not encourage emotional expression. In the above example 
he did not investigate the mother’s castration fears because this would 
have upset her, and she would then do less well with her child. 

Because of time limitation, Berman departed from his prepared ma- 
terial and gave a brief general picture of his work with groups of edu- 
cators. In the past three years he had worked with five different groups 
of educators. These were formed under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Association for Mental Health. This Association circulated announce- 
ments of a “Seminar on Individual and Group Psychology.” Included 
in the announcement was the following: “The seminar will deal with 
some typical psychological problems which the seminar participants will 
present from their own experience. In addition, the situations which 
develop within the seminar itself will be utilized as far as proves possible 
to further self-understanding.” 

The groups consisted of ten to fifteen members and met for either 
twelve or fifteen two-hour weekly sessions. A fee of $20.00 was charged. 
The “downtown groups” consisted of educators coming from Boston and 
its suburbs. The “Newton groups” consisted of educators who were all 
teaching at the same school. The latter groups were formed by invita- 
tion of the principal and assistant principal after they had attended a 
“downtown group.” There was no screening. The members were of both 
sexes and their ages ranged from the twenties through the fifties. Berman 
came to the same conclusion as Bettelheim that those who could not 
utilize the group effectively soon dropped out. Of all the group members 
there were altogether three who left the groups. All the sessions were 
recorded and follow-up studies after about eight months after the last 
session were done either by letter or a group session. 

In contrast to Bettelheim’s group, these groups, within limits, were 
encouraged to focus on their reactions to one another and to the group 
leader. In a carefully selective manner they were also encouraged to 
bring earlier material from childhood and adolescence, particularly if 
it pertained to their own school experiences. Sexual areas were avoided 
and when, by chance, material tending in such direction came up, an 
explanation was given as to why this could not be explored further in 
the group. All personal material was utilized with one central goal in 
mind: how does it affect their work at school and what can be done 
about it? After the first “warm-up” sessions, it became clear to the group 
members and was then explicitly stated by the group leader that they 
had to decide for themselves how much personal material to bring. If 
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pist’s reaction is termed “action interpretation.” Because children are 
comparatively nonverbal, a special setting and situation are supplied 
them through which they can act out their fantasies, preoccupations and 
tensions in a therapeutic manner. Such materials are known as “‘libido- 
evoking” and the resulting play and activities are “libido-revealing.” 
These are contrasted with “libido-binding” materials and activities in 
activity group therapy. Explosive behavior, which is the result of a weak 
ego organization, and is intended as aggression, occurs equally in chil- 


dren’s groups and among adolescents and adults. 
Slavson feels that there are a number of dynamic forces which ac- 


celerate and favor catharsis in groups. One of these is the catalytic effect 
of patients upon one another. Slavson differentiates in group therapy 
between “free association catharsis” and “associative catharsis.” The 
former leads from the present to the early childhood traumata, the latter 
deals with here-and-now problems of the patient and his reaction to 
them. This can be considered dynamically as lateral or horizontal as 
contrasted with the vertical movement in free association catharsis. Fre- 
quently groups seek to remain on a level of the here and now, and it is 
necessary for the therapist to assist patients in making the transition to 
free association catharsis. 


Micuet Prapos (202), in THE USE oF FILMS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY, dis- 
cusses the use of motion pictures in group psychotherapy. Suitable films 
may be of great benefit in psychiatric therapy; however, the therapist 
must understand their use and know how to handle reactions produced 
by the films. In group therapy, films produce further regression, which 
may be of great value if the therapist knows how to take advantage of 
it. Films were shown illustrating feelings of rejection, feelings of hos- 
tility and overdependency. Passivity and receptivity are increased by the 
experience of viewing a film, due to the external factors involved, such 
as darkening the room and concentrating attention on a luminous screen. 
An experience much like the dream experience then takes place. 
Through projection and displacement the group members gratify id 
impulses vicariously and still are protected against the anxiety caused 
by these impulses. Following the film, the group feels aggressive and 
hostile toward the therapist, since unconscious forces are more nearly 
conscious; since the group must eventually be made aware of its hostile 
feelings, the therapist must be able to detect and control them. Hostility 
1S expressed through criticism, comparison of the film shown with com- 
ae films, etc. Hostility may also be expressed by trying to ignore 
= ey both the film and the eae — ay discussion period; 
aes z the group is permitted to iscuss reely the material it has 

ut at the end of the session it is suggested that the discussion 
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Chapter X 


PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


For a field of research which has provoked so much activity and 
discussion the number of papers summarized in this chapter is quite 
small. This is a reflection of the difficulties in editorial selection pre- 
sented by this subject. The final criterion arrived at was that papers 
which contributed to psychoanalytic thinking were the only ones to be 
included. This ruled out most psychiatric studies of psychosomatic prob- 
lems, even though many of these made use of psychoanalytic ideas or 
terminology. 

The reader will be interested to note the preoccupation with meth- 
odology in the theoretical section. This seems natural enough because 
(1) psychosomatic medicine has only recently become the object of sus- 
tained scientific interest. (2) It requires correlation of material at various 
levels of bodily and mental functioning. (3) It requires correlation of 
data within varying frames of reference. (4) It makes use of many termi- 
nologies, each having only restricted applicability. 

Broadly speaking, psychosomatic problems should include all cor- 
related or codrdinated mental and physical phenomena. This is, how- 
ever, not the practice among workers in this field; most workers consider 
this field limited to internal vegetative-physiological correlates of mental 
and emotional problems. In fact, current discussion is concerned with 
Setting limits to the concept “psychosomatic.” Hysterical disorders, for 
example, which are certainly psychosomatic phenomena in a general 
Sense, are ruled out of psychosomatic medicine by certain workers (194) . 

The papers summarized in this chapter fall into the following two 
groups: 

I. General Concepts 

IL. Specific Syndromes 


I. GENERAL CONCEPTS 


A PANEL on PsycHosomatic PROBLEMS (194) was conducted by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association in 1950, under the chairmanship 
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pendent on the intracellular enzyme system, the endocrines along with 
other regulators such as metabolites and certain nonglandular products, 
and the nervous system. In the adaptation syndrome of Selye, the or- 
ganism goes through an alarm reaction, a stage of resistance, and finally 
a stage of exhaustion with the production of diseases of adaptation con- 
sequent to prolonged activity of the adrenal cortex. The additional 
contributions of Long seem to add to the complexity but give further 
clarification. 

The next paper was by Franz Alexander on “Specificity of Psycho- 
dynamics in Vegetative Disease—A Discussion of Methods.” Every emo- 
tional state has a characteristic physiologic response. Certain attitudes 
are common in every emergency situation—rage and anxiety or with- 
drawal. One finds identical psychodynamic disturbances in people suffer- 
ing from the same type of disorder. In all of these disorders, one finds 
disturbances related to hostile or sexual impulses with anxiety, guilt, 
shame and dependence. The variations which exist from one disorder to 
another exist in the intradynamic relationships and in the nature of the 
defenses. As a new step forward in methodology, Alexander presented a 
project in which blind diagnosis of the vegetative disorder will be at- 
tempted from case histories which will contain only psychological ma- 
terial. These anamneses will be assembled using the outlines of Felix 
Deutsch. Before presentation to the research team, the histories will be 
checked by neutral observers to be sure that no clues to the somatic fea- 
tures of the disorder are present. This method should prove of great 
importance in working toward a greater validation of present concepts 
and in promoting exactitude. 

Felix Deutsch gave a presentation of “Psychodynamics of Skin Dis- 
orders.” This was a case presentation of a forty-year-old man who had 
suffered from lichen planus for some twenty-three years. The tingling, 
itching, etc., of the skin represented warning of the appearance of for- 
bidden instinctual forces and were indices of the anxiety which had to 
be avoided. The impulses in pressing for discharge produced an auto- 
nomic discharge. What happened in one part of the body was reflected 
in the total response. The meaning of the stimulus determined the 
reaction. In this individual as in others with skin disorders, there were 
narcissistic, exhibitionistic features coupled with a hiding tendency. 

After the presentation of these papers, the session was thrown open 
for general discussion. Howard S. Liddell commented on problems of 
methodology based upon his work with animals. He spoke of Masser- 
man’s work as an example of collaboration in a true methodological 
sense. Edoardo Weiss, remarking particularly on Alexander’s contribu- 
tion, stressed the need for formulations based on a large number of unse- 
lected cases carefully studied from both the physical and psychological 
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Max Schur then presented a paper entitled “Constitutional Aspects 
of Psychosomatic Disorders.” Schur made a plea for more intensive inves- 
tigation of genetic-somatic factors in psychosomatic disorders. The quan- 
titative factor is important in that the more genetic-somatic factors are 
operative, the more readily will emotional traumata lead to fixation. 

The next paper was given by Sydney G. Margolin and M. Ralph 
Kaufman on “Psychophysiological Varieties of Aggression.” Comment was 
offered on the wide variations in aggression in its aims and objects and in 
its forms and somatic concomitants. From this introduction, they passed 
to a discussion of trends in research with two main categories: (1) a com- 
bination of physiologic and nonpsychoanalytic psychology; and (2) psy- 
choanalytic plus a minimum of physiology. Both types accumulate great 
masses of empirical data. In (2) there is poor comprehension of the patho- 
physiology; in (1) crude psychodynamics. In psychoanalytic research, 
some investigators use the concept of a single highly specific etiology, 
while others use a concept of multiple interacting causality. Using asthma 
as an example, they outlined four classes of data which must be obtained 
in order to do effective investigation—the stimuli from the physical side; 
the stimuli from the psychic side; the role of the neurohumoral apparatus; 
and the nature of reaction of the end organ, i.e., the respiratory system. A 
psychosomatic disorder involves the entire organism and the diseased or- 
gan may be the least desirable for study. Their own experiment involved 
studies of an individual with a gastric fistula. The studies were psychoan- 
alytic and physiologic. Other organs were studied simultaneously with the 
stomach. Careful observation was made regarding the subject's reaction to 
the test situation, to bodily examinations and manipulations and to the 
investigators. Six slides were presented to illustrate different aggressive 
manifestations and the shifting patterns with the varying alignments. 

Jules H. Masserman next presented a film on “Experimental Valida- 
tion of Dynamic Theory.” The film showed the normal response pattern 
in cats and then, under the motivation of hunger, the establishment of 
spontaneous behavior patterns. With an interference in adaptation, 
dissociation was produced. A method of treating the dissociation through 
alcohol was then presented. The film demonstrated an evaluation made 
at the simplest level. 

The final paper, by Bela Mittelmann, concerned “Multiple Deter- 
minants in Psychosomatic Disorders.” There is multiple determination 
in most psychosomatic disorders and the psychological side is particularly 
overdetermined. This was illustrated by the case of a nine-year-old boy 
with eczema whose whole body had become involved by the age of nine 
Months. The child would develop exacerbation of his eczema under a 
wide variety of situations and stresses. With the divorce of his parents and 
interruption of his treatment, there was a flare-up with a fear of aban- 
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cathected. Physiologic symptoms may not have to do with discharge but 
may be binding. Liddell stressed the importance of training the medical 
student in rigorous thinking and objective observation. He should be led 
to think of the evolution of human behavior. Rubins stressed this same 
matter in the training of the psychiatric resident with psychosomatic 
medicine, offering a new approach. Schur, in commenting on Mittel- 
mann’s paper, stated that the paper fitted into his own scheme—with the 
schizophrenic mother and the allergens as evidence. One set of symp- 
toms, those involving the skin, express all emotions. Hoch pointed out 
the problem in the theory of specificity raised by such a report as Mittel- 
mann’s with one symptom complex expressing a variety of emotional 
strivings. In reference to the ego organization in the psychosomatic 
group, he pointed out that we see only the most severely compromised 
individuals. Edoardo Weiss reinforced this by further commenting on the 
need for study of a large group of unselected individuals with psycho- 
somatic disorders. The internists see such disorders in apparently well- 
adjusted personalities. One cannot make the assumption of no other 
alternative than either psychosomatic disorder or psychosis. Mittelmann 
stated that deep investigation shows that some psychological influences, 
such as anxiety, guilt, shame, hostile or sexual impulses and dependence, 
are operative in all of these individuals. The issue of specificity can be 
settled only by blind diagnosis (as in psychology), some sort of statistical 
survey, and clear and accurate reporting of data. Masserman, speaking on 
methodology, stressed the importance of interpretation to the patient of 
the meaning of the experiment and the need for understanding of the 
transference phenomena. 


An example of work which contributes to the establishment of a 
scientific methodology in psychosomatic research is described by SYDNEY 
G. Marcotin (164) in a paper, entitled THe BEHAVIOR OF THE STOMACH 
Durine PsycHoanatysis. This is a detailed report of the contribution 
referred to by the author in the Panel above. A unique experiment in 
Psychosomatic investigation was afforded this author during psychoanal- 
ysis performed upon a patient with a permanent gastric fistula and in 
whom the mucosa could be visualized. Meticulous physiological studies 
of gastric functioning were conducted in conjunction with psychoanalysis 
of the patient. As a result of these observations Margolin concluded that 
when a repressed instinctual need was about to emerge into consciousness 
during the experimental situation, the gastric functions were in a state 
of associated high activity. Conversely, when reaction formation was the 
dominant defense against the emergence of the instinctual need, the 
Physiological pattern was that of associated low activity. It was possible 
for the author to forecast with accuracy variations in the gastric function- 
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pleasure and also with fears of rape. Interpretations to the patient re- 
sulted in remarkable changes in behavior during the experiments. Agita- 
tion gave way to pleasurable daydreams, while at the same time variations 
in gastric functions were observed. The reactions to the physiologist also 
provided insight into analytic problems, indicating, for example, how 
she defended herself from the danger of heterosexuality by isolation and 
denial mechanisms. Likewise, in the course of analytic sessions, it was 
observed that along with intense oral cravings an increase in gastric secre- 
tions took place. 

Variations in the origin, the aim, and the object of aggression could 
also be correlated with variations in gastric function. According to Mar- 
golin, it appeared to be misleading to consider aggression as operating 
apart from the libidinal impulses with which it is fused. Clinical behavior 
likewise reflected the different course of the aggressive impulses at suc- 
cessive stages in the analysis. 

Margolin concludes that “the unconscious is a potent determinant 
of organ functioning. This fact must profoundly influence physiological 
and pharmacological experimentation in the human being. Every situa- 
tion involving manipulation and instrumentation by an observer invokes 
psychic stresses of varying intensity. The psychological responses of the 
subject, as in this case, can significantly and meaningfully influence the 
physiological data. The application of the technique of psychoanalysis 
made it possible to control what would otherwise act as an uncertain 
variable. In other words, the conditions under which an experiment is 
performed can enter into the yielded data to an undetermined degree.” 

In discussing the graphs of gastric function, which contained indi- 
vidual quantitative variations in the amounts of total secretion, acid, 
pepsin, blood flow, and motility, Margolin distinguishes between syn- 
chronous and random fluctuations and between low and high activity. 
Pointing to the difficulties in deducing the mental correlates of such 
graphs, he suggests that nevertheless “the various physiological states 
express interactions of a defense mechanism, an instinctual impulse, or 
a transference manifestation in a specific, repetitive and predictable 
way. . . . When the repressed instinctual need mobilized by a stimulus 
in the experimental situation is about to emerge into consciousness, the 
gastric functions are in a state of associated high activity. Should reaction- 
formation become the dominant defense . . . . the pattern is one of 
associated low activity. If the defense mechanisms succeed in establish- 
ing psychic equilibrium, then the pattern of random fluctuation or, in 
the language of general physiology, dissociation is manifested.” 

The interpretation of patterns of gastric activity is compared to the 
analysis of very young children in a pre-verbal state. Physiological func- 
tioning presents a mode of understanding the unconscious which can be 
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motility resulting in diarrhea, or a decreased activity with resulting con- 
stipation. Disorders of the anal sphincter are best analyzed in terms that 
are also applicable to the vesical sphincter, viz., retention, frequency, 
and incontinence. Thus, constipation may be the result of increased 
retention, and diarrhea the result of an increased frequency. Whereas the 
disorders of colonic function are related to the dynamics of the vegetative 
neuroses, the dysfunctions of the anal sphincter are related to the dy- 
namics of hysterical conversion symptoms. 

The usual psychoanalytic formulations concerning constipation and 
diarrhea are inadequate because they can account only for dysfunctions 
of the anal sphincter. A new hypothesis of the physiologic basis and of 
the psychodynamics of colonic dysfunctions is presented. This is based 
on what is thought to be the basic physiologic rhythm of the gastrointes- 
tinal tract: hunger—feeding—defecation—sleep. This pattern is clearly 
visible in infants and in undomesticated animals; it undergoes certain 
changes in the course of maturation. One part of this pattern, the re- 
sponse of the colon to feeding, has been designated by the physiologist 
as the gastrocolic reflex. The foregoing physiologic mechanism is used as 
the basis for explaining the genesis of colonic dysfunctions in terms of 
“oral” (i.e, upper gastrointestinal) disturbances. 

Szasz suggests that colonic activation and inhibition, leading to 
diarrhea and constipation, represent the physiologic sequelae of certain 
alteration in the upper gastrointestinal tract. Constipation is regarded as 
the remote physiologic consequence of a state of increased vagal excita- 
tion; and diarrhea is interpreted as the result of a sudden decrease in 
vagal tonus. Psychologic factors of etiologic significance in colonic dys- 
functions are related to mobilization and inhibition of oral-incorporative 
tendencies. The symptoms themselves which result from colonic dysfunc- 
tions have no primary psychologic meaning. 


In a paper devoted more directly to the evaluation of the psycho- 
genetic factor in a specific syndrome, and using the theoretic basis pre- 
sented in the preceding paper, THOMAS A. Szasz (252), in ORAL MECH- 
ANISMS IN CONSTIPATION AND DIARRHEA, presents clinical examples illus- 
trating his new theory of the psychogenesis of cr apna ane iss 
due to colonic dysfunction. Such symptoms, according to Szasz, have no 
primary psychological meaning but are organ-neurotic symptoms result- 
ing from oral tensions. He describes one patient who suffered from con- 
stipation during periods of bulimia and another who suffered from ulcer- 
ative colitis, Normally, hunger is associated physiologically with vagal 
excitation and colonic inhibition, while the reverse is true with relief 
of hunger. In the bulimic patient, overeating did not satisfy the oral 
needs and therefore the gastrocolic reflex did not operate. In the other 
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patient, the diarrhea was br 
balistic tendencies; it is pos 
by vagal inhibition and he 


ought on by the inhibition of powerful anas 
tulated that such inhibition was accompanie 
nce the diarrhea. Relief of the oral needs in 
the one, and of the guilt in the other, in the transference situation, led. y 
resolution of the constipation in the first patient and of the ulcerativ 
colitis in the second. 

Normally, there is a physiological interrelationship between me 
upper and lower parts of the digestive tract, exemplified by the paio 
colic reflex, Hunger is paralleled by vagal excitation and sacral paan oe 
pathetic (colonic) inhibition; whereas relief of hunger (filling of s 
stomach) is paralleled by decreased vagal activity and colonic stimula 
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the symptoms do not express any 
primary psychological meaning, but are interpreted as manifestations of 
a vegetative (organ) neurosis, i.e., as the remote physiological sequelae 
of oral tensions, 
There are a number 
not a methodologi 


s oldest notions 
ndischarged libido, JOACHIM Fiescurp (89) in Con- 


OACH ON PROJECTION AND INTRO- 
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riences. The aggression provoked by a frustrating relationship, if not dis- 
charged, may be turned against the self and represents a disturbing 
energy potential within the patient. This latter is toxic and physiologic- 
ally dangerous; it may lead to nutritional disturbances. The dangerous 
toxic situation may be relieved by reprojection and the offering to the 
individual of an opportunity for discharge of the aggression and relief 
of the disturbing metabolic situation. Flescher is much impressed by 
Melanie Klein’s notions that a child fears an adult because of the fears 
of its own cannibalism. However, he qualifies her idea in that he con- 
siders the fear of losing an ambivalently loved object and the consequent 
fear of oneself being destroyed as due to the subliminal perception of the 
metabolic vectors of aggression. The introjected object and the disturbing 
potential of undischarged aggression are one. This paper is discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter V. 


The last two papers in this theoretical section offer concepts corre- 
lating anxiety or tension with the general autonomic or homeostatic func- 
tions in the body. 


The first of these two papers, discussed principally in Chapter V, 
examines autonomic disturbances occurring in word association tests. 
SiwNEY J. BAKER (8), in AUTONOMIC RESISTANCES IN WORD ASSOCIATION 
Tests, holds that a variety of extralinguistic acts encountered in psycho- 
logical testing represent autonomic resistances. Similar disturbances in 
the free and unimpeded flow of speech may be observed during psycho- 
analysis. In the word association test the stimulus word may threaten to 
release overwhelming id ideas, images, and impulses, with which the 
word is cathected. A conflict is thus aroused in the subject; the inner 
threat is projected onto the tester who now becomes the object of uncon- 
scious aggressive impulses. Autonomic reactions serve to discharge such 
aggression in an ego-syntonic fashion. 


The last of the theoretical papers discusses the concept of homeo- 
static failure in the face of overwhelming anxiety. In PAvor Nocturnus, 
Max M. Stern (248), asserts that the extreme anxiety characteristic of 
infantile pavor nocturnus is based on the experience of postnatal (oral) 
shock, and serves as the prototype of similar anxiety experienced in the 
sleep of adults. In the child, it results from sexual excitation based on 
oedipal conflicts which break through the barrier of homeostatic regula- 
tion and result in shock, producing relative paralysis of the circulatory, 
respiratory and nervous systems. The threat from paralysis of the vital 
functions is projected and thus experienced as coming from the external 
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environment. A more extended discussion of this paper will be found in 
Chapter VI. 


Il. SPECIFIC SYNDROMES 


This section comprises ps 
atologies, the Majority of the 
ders and psychic problems of orality. 

In the first of these studies, 
BLAT DE Rascovsky and Tropo : 
CHIC STRUCTURE OF THE OBESE, point to two psychic mechanisms in the 
etiology of obesity, the mecha 
the organization of an intensel 
tive obesity, arising as an atte i 
intense depressive situation by way of a manic recuperation. In the first 
of the mechanisms discussed, sati i 
an intense effective capacity of 
second case, on the contrary, the manic reaction is based on an under- 
lying melancholic situation a 
gether with poor contact wit! 


ychogenetic studies in specific symptom- 
papers dealing with gastrointestinal disor- 
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intense oral superego, whi 
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mastery and gratification. Failure to achieve the exaggerated goals fol- 
lowing the successful weight reduction may lead to bitter frustration, 
depression and psychosis. 

The motives for reducing are of utmost importance for success or 
failure, depending on whether they are rational or irrational. Reducing 
in order to prolong one’s life is rational. This is also true for cosmetic 
motivations because an adjusted person usually conforms to the taste of 
his society. Concern with appearance may, however, express an irrational 


submission to fads and fashions. 
Fat people are often closely tied to their mothers who in turn have 


tried to realize in them their own dreams of a life of luxury and con- 
spicuous success. Such mothers express affection through overfeeding and 
overprotection. Under such circumstances a child may grow up without 
an adeguate sense of security, competence and worthwhileness and often 
with a grave disturbance in the evaluation of reality. Having been ex- 
pected to compensate for the frustration and unfulfilled ambitions of his 
parents he may come to feel that nothing he ever achieves lives up to his 
exaggerated goals. 

Since overeating and being fat have led to the opposite of the sym- 
bolic goal—that of outstanding success—a reversal takes place and all 
the ambitious plans become associated with the idea of being thin. Re- 
ducing to such people is not a simple physiological fact of losing weight 
but becomes the mystical key that is expected to open the door to the 
fulfillment of all their grandiose daydreams. 

Some obese people experience a real sense of elation when overeating. 
They seem to fear that reducing may take away the power of changing 
one’s body. Once they decide on reducing, such people tend to be most 
rigid in following every aspect of the diet. The more serious the emo- 
tional disturbance, the more rigid and ritualistic the initial coöperation. 
If the distortion of the sense of reality is severe, such patients may go on 
from the reducing regime to develop anorexia nervosa. However much 
he has resented his ugly obesity, the fat person experiences at the same 
time a deep-seated anxiety about “losing” body substance. Quite often 
at this point the patient will break the diet. 

Even when a fat person succeeds in decreasing his weight, there is 
no peace if there is not also an emotional readjustment. Many “thin fat 
people” suffer just as much torture and tension after they have lost 
weight. Not infrequently they resume overeating because the tension of 
being continuously weight-conscious is more than they can tolerate. 


Oral factors are found to be specific determinants by the next author. 
ANGEL GARMA (106), in THE AFFECTIVE GENESIS OF GASTRODUODENAL 
Utcsr, is of the opinion that the determining constellation in cases of 
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peptic ulcer is the existence of a biting, aggressive, castrating phallic 
mother imago in individuals with a strong tendency to oral regression. 
One of the most common marital situations in the ulcer patients, accord- 
ing to Garma, is the existence of a dependent relationship to a wife who 
is genitally frustrating. 


well as biting, 
duodenum. 

, me mother imago's attack by means of a bite finds its origin in the 
child’s repressed wish to bite his mother’s breast when it frustrates him; 
because of guilt, these wishes are turned back upon the self. Possibly, 
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even before this, the child perceives the feeling of hunger as a sensation 
of being bitten, which seems to find support in expressions such as 
“gnawing pain” in English, “nagender Hunger” in German or “hambre 
que devera” in Spanish. Certain foods are substitutes for genital objects, 
leading to food inhibitions based on castration anxiety. 

Because of their genital prohibitions and their oral-digestive regres- 
sion, ulcer patients submit to unconscious alimentary prohibitions and 
follow severe diets. On the other hand, since the mothers of such patients 
have usually been seductive toward them, the mother imago uncon- 
sciously drives the patients to seek “strong” food. Guilt feelings based on 
the rebellion against the incest prohibition and the consequent need for 
punishment impel these patients to seek food which is hard to digest and 
harmful to the digestive tract. 

In the psychoanalytic treatment of ulcer patients the ulcer also 
appears to have the meaning of genital castration and of a homosexual 
attack against the anus carried out by a phallic mother. This castration 
and anal attack is displaced to the stomach or duodenum. For instance, 
patients may complain of stabbing pains in the gastric region, a sensation 
which, in their psychoanalytic treatment, is seen to be connected with 
ideas of punishment for oedipal wishes. 

Hyperchlorhydria in ulcer patients appears to represent an effort to 
become free of a masochistic submission to a bad mother imago which 
impedes digestion. Secondarily, since it has the meaning of an attempt at 
liberation, the hyperchlorhydria provokes remorse and with this, a de- 
terioration of the digestion because of the activity of the excessive 


acidity itself. 


The last study dealing with gastrointestinal problems is based on a 
review of the literature. MicHEL Fain (86) in THe CONFLICT FACTOR IN 
THE ETIOLOGY OF GASTRODUODENAL ULCER, concludes that gastric ulcer 
may be the result of a pathological process of central origin, which at 
times may be anatomical in nature but is more often conditioned by 
emotional conflicts. Such conflict consists in a reaction against oral- 
receptive drives which express themselves regressively with an overfunc- 
tioning of the stomach. 

In the ulcer patient, all other conditions being equal, gastric reac- 
tions are much more marked than in normal subjects. The origin of this 
hypersensitivity is not clear. 

The author is of the opinion that there are other causes for gastric 
ulcerations, and that in each individual case the illness is probably the 
result of a sum of different factors, the relative proportion of which varies 
from case to case. He finally concludes that these hypotheses still need 


therapeutic sanction. 
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To turn to a different org. 
ANDER and Hucu T. CARMICHAEL (119), 
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activity is only an effector link in a chain of physiological processes. In 
this particular study, it would seem that hyperthyroidism, while poten- 
tially influenced by many factors, seems to be most often precipitated by 
psychic trauma or intense emotional conflict. 

The observations in these twenty-four cases revealed a striking sim- 
ilarity in external environmental pressures and in the conscious and un- 
conscious adaptive responses. The study of the literature and of these 
patients revealed a specific dynamic pattern of events in thyrotoxicosis: 
frustration of dependent longings and persistent threat to security (ex- 
posure to death and other threatening experiences) in early life—unsuc- 
cessful premature attempts to identify with object of dependent cravings 
—continued effort toward premature self-sufficiency in taking care of 
others—thyrotoxicosis. 

In an attempt at reconstructing the dynamics of these patients, the 
authors state that they were exposed to early insecurity with fear of 
death being the most common and outstanding result. As a result of a 
variety of external circumstances, a frequent one of which was being 
the oldest sibling, they are unable to allay this insecurity through grati- 
fication of dependent needs. The common response was a desperate, 
premature attempt to take care of themselves, manifested by an excessive 
urge to perform in order to control the situation and to master fear. 
The continued effort to mature, to grow up and be self-sufficient, is the 
chronic emotional stimulus which in this degree is so unique and im- 
portant in this group of patients. 


The last paper in this section is psychosomatic in the sense of dis- 
cussing psychological problems relating to certain aspects of the body 
image as well as the psychopathology of cosmetic surgery. PAUL FRIEDMAN 
(108) , in Tue Nose: SOME PsycHotocicaL REFLECTIONS, uses a literary 
work as a point of departure for the study of certain psychological prob- 
lems provoked by rhinoplasty. He points to the castration problems in- 
herent in a fictional story of a man who lost his nose. Friedman em- 
phasizes the normal and abnormal attitudes to the body image as well as 
the prevalence of many unconscious psychopathological problems which 
may be set off by heedless rhinoplastic operations. 

The enormous popularity which rhinoplasty enjoys today brings to 
the author's mind Gogol’s story “The Nose.” The hero, Kovalev (the 
typical, self-important, functionless bureaucrat of Russian fiction), on 
waking up one morning is appalled to discover that his nose has disap- 
peared. The situation becomes even more intolerable when his own 
Nose, brilliantly attired in the uniform of a State Councillor, snubs him 
Im the public street and walks away. Finally, after he has searched for it 
in vain everywhere, Kovalev’s nose is returned to him by the police; but 
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assuring the patient that he 

despair. Two weeks later, he 

ack in its place, its return as 

was no innocent fantasy but 

the substance of real life; he hi lagued by an unsightly nose, 

—a preoccupation that is sig- 

p castration anxiety by which he was haunted all 
his life. 

Gogol’s story brin 

of modern nose consci 


3 at best, it may produce 


symptoms, a postoperative euphoria. 
or cosmetic inte 


y image, 


persons the neurotic motivation for rhino- 
plasty may be the same as for a series of previous operations. Parents, 
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unaware of the deeper psychological reasons, often yield to a child’s wish 
to be made more beautiful. Some actually impose such an operation on 
the child; this may reflect a deep aggressiveness disguised as parental 
solicitude. In the case of a mother who sought to force a nose operation 
on her daughter against the latter’s wish, analysis prevented this step, 
as the patient gained insight into her intense jealousy of her daughter 
and her hostility against the girl’s father. A man with strong latent 
homosexual tendencies prevailed upon his fiancée to undergo a rhino- 
plasty and then immediately broke the engagement. His sadistic act 
toward the woman was also a projection of castration fear. This case 
demonstrates, further, the masochistic submissiveness of women who 
accede to such demands to please men. By contrast, many refuse to make 
such sacrifices, whatever their physical appearance may be. The real 
meaning of the body image is that everyone carries within himself the 
image he unconsciously wishes to carry. But he cannot always make 
himself over as he would wish. As long as his psychic equipment remains 
the same as before, nothing essential has been changed: he is still himself, 
the product of the intimate experiences of his infancy and youth. 

Violence and uniformity are two main characteristics inherent in 
human life. The predisposition to seek psychic relief through surgery 
might be a sophisticated version of primitive practices of self-mutilation. 
Another feature of primitivism present in our civilization is the impulse 
to uniformity, which creates fashions in noses as in hemlines. Some, how- 
ever, will readily alter the one but balk at changing the other. Rhino- 
plasty may help to alleviate some conditions and in a very mild case may 
even be a therapeutic adjuvant. But to regard it as a psychological pana- 
cea is a naive fallacy. Whoever credits the nose with more importance 
than the character and personality structure as a whole is in danger of 
making of it what Gogol’s hero made of his nose in the story—an inde- 
pendent personage, of higher rank than the person himself. 


CONCLUSION 


Of the large mass of psychosomatic literature very little was truly 
Psychoanalytic. The psychoanalytic contmbutioni ate targely directed 
toward establishing principles, theories and methods in this very diffi- 
cult field with its various types of data and frames of reference. Outlines 
for the methodology of a complete, integr: ae, male approach, 
in which psychoanalysis and physiology are correlated, are being laid 
down, notably in Margolin’s work and in Alexander's suggestion for 
blind diagnostic studies. The clinical papers were largely concerned 
With the gastrointestinal system. 
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ing that leading eventually to the id tendencies. Interpretation of i 
fense does not replace interpretation of content. Each has its time an 
place. 


To illustrate the influence of ego psychology further, Kris cites his 


second analysis of a patient, whose first analysis had occurred at a time 
when the problems of ego psychology had not yet influenced analytic 
technique. The patient, a young scientist, entered further analysis n 
cause of failure to advance to higher rank which, in turn, was attribute 

to his inability to publish any of his extensive researches. In his first 


analysis he had improved his potency and diminished his social inhi- 
bitions. He had also learne 


being productive, 

done in puberty.” 
and work inhibitio 
analysis a situatio 
publication becau 
Identification wi 
Unlike the gra 
mediocre. The 


eveloped. 
Advance in theory, especially as related to e 
teaching more accurately both the “hierarchy” 
terpretation, and the “strategy” and “tactics” 


go psychology, assists in 
and the “timing” of in- 
of therapy. It has become 
“planning” and “intuitive” 


nsiderable apprehension on 
s, “Don’t trouble, I shall be 
all right.” Kris cites another example where the intuitive change in 
wording of an interpretation “need for love” instead of “demand for 


love” made a decided difference, as the patient said “This time it had 
hit home.” 


y interruption of analysi 
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In a more comprehensive presentation, taking into account recent 
developments in the knowledge of the various functioning units within 
the ego, Hrinz HARTMANN (122), in TECHNICAL IMPLICATIONS OF Eco 
PsycHotocy, points to the mutually helpful roles of technique and 
theory: new clinical facts assist the development of theory, while newer 
developments in theory aid in making therapy more systematic. Accord- 
ing to Hartmann, progress in the technique of psychoanalysis has not 
kept pace with advances in the theory of analysis, especially ego psy- 
chology. Since psychoanalytic therapy is, from one point of view, essen- 
tially a continuous sequence of experimental interventions (interpreta- 
tions) and observed reactions, Hartmann believes that knowledge of the 
psychology of ego functions can be applied in a more systematic manner 
to the technique of psychoanalysis. In addition to the ego functions, 
particularly the defensive, a more thorough study of the interrelation- 
ships of the functional units within the ego (as compared with genetic 
factors) should contribute a basis for future progress in technique. 

Hartmann stresses the promoting and interdependent roles of both 
technique and theory. Analytic technique is used not only for the im- 
mediate therapeutic aims but for fact finding. Theoretical concepts aid 
in actually seeing the facts and their subsequent organization and appli- 
cation. In Freud’s time, technique was ahead of theory. At the present 
time, there is a lag on the side of technique; we know more than we are 
able to use technically in a rational way. This applies also to ego psy- 
chology. Rational planning in therapy interacts with unconscious ele- 
ments. This implies a continuous sequence of trials and errors as techni- 
cal procedures are checked by their immediate consequences and by 
their therapeutic results. Thus, every analysis includes an experimental 
factor. Technique must be kept flexible. 

Better understanding of defenses has contributed to the under- | 
standing and handling of resistances as well as the reality aspects of the 
patient’s behavior. A way was opened to greater comprehension of 
adaptation and its role in the neurotic and the normal. In order to 
handle a patient's neurosis its interaction with normal functioning must 
be considered. This involves the interaction between the conflictual and 
nonconflictual spheres of the ego. 

Future technical progress will depend on a more systematic study 
of the various functional units within the ego, not only of its relations 
to the id and superego. These include: the nonconflictual sphere, mech- 
anisms of countercathexis, handling of reality, preconscious automatized 
Patterns, and the synthetic or organizing function. Attempts to strengthen 
ae €go are not limited to redistribution of energy between the ego and 

zr between superego and ego} they also include shifting of energy 
Ween the various functional units within the ego. 


te defenses should be related 
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The structural point of view of the psyche subdivides it into centers 

of mental functioning, the subdivisions being defined by their func- 
tions. It is more useful than the classification through stratification, NEk 
conscious, preconscious and unconscious, in accounting for the dynamic 
and economic properties of mental life, Thus utilization of the dynamic 

+ and economic problems of resistance has been an important 
the early basic aim of making the unconscious conscious. 

Zs Hartmann illustrates the 

speech and language become 


addition to 


i i ich 
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speech can be considered, its synthetic function, objectivation, expres- 


sion, communication, abr 
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-’ Thus, the effect of 


© The next paper cautions against oversimplifying and overestimating 
the role of the ego. In a paper oriented 


of therapy, RICHARD STERBA (246), 
against confusing “charac 
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Sterba reminds us that Freud (in “Leonardo da Vinci,” p. 127) first 
called attention to the “organic bases of character,” meaning, of course, 
the instinctual strivings. He reviews the development of character as 
stemming from all three of the structures of the personality and asserts 
that in attempting to achieve changes in character as we do in psycho- 
analytic therapy, we must not forget that all three are involved. He be- + 
lieves that Wilhelm Reich created a “bottle-neck” in this area because 
“for Reich ‘character’ and ‘resistance’ are identical.” Consequently, char- 
acter in analytic work meant ego defense. Sterba then reviews briefly the 
resistances as classified by Freud in The Problem of Anxiety, and finds 
that at least four, if not all five, are closely connected with the character 
development of the personality. Sterba credits Anna Freud with break- 
ing the connection between character and resistance, by her delimiting 
resistance to a characteristic ego defense. He points out that Wilhelm 
Reich did important preliminary work in calling attention to ego resis- 
tances and offering an approach to them. =" 
Sterba then turns to resistances and finds that not only the ego but 

the id and superego as well are sources of resistance. The masochistic 
attitude of the ego would be a superego resistance and failure of matura- 
tion would be an example of id resistance. Sterba presents several ex- 

3 amples of character defenses but points out the pitfalls in attempting to 

` type patients according to type of resistance. He reminds us that psycho- 
analytic therapy is highly individualistic and he counsels only the loosest 

s combination of concepts of character types and types of resistance. The 

aspects of this paper relating to ego psychology in general are sum: — | 

marized in Chapter II. £,» 


SUMMARY aed 


The papers dealing with theory of therapy attempt to integrate ego 
psychology into therapy. Ina practical way, this means dealing with 
the patient's defensive patterns, his habitual modes of dealing with 
reality before the inner problems are attacked. “Know the patient first.” 
Hartmann’s injunction that one should apply the knowledge of the 
various parts of the ego may be thus paraphrased. The ego is, however, 

“ not the only source of character or resistance. 


2. The Effect of Cultural Factors upon the Theory and 
Goals of Treatment 
The material of this section consists of a Panel Discussion con- 
ducted by the American Psychoanalytic Association in 1951 and also of 
a single paper. 
The PANEL ON THE CULTURAL FACTOR IN PSYCHOANALYTIC TREAT- 
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defense operations induced by a social situation of mounting danger, 
the reality of which cannot be clearly defined. 

To give one concrete example, Ackerman ventured the conjecture 
that in the analytic practice today, there is a higher frequency of be- 
havior involving the coincidence of elements of real external danger 
and irrational projection. Since the analyst suffers from the same handi- 
cap as his patient in being able to reach a clear perceptual definition of 
certain real social threats, it becomes increasingly difficult to gain thera- 
peutic access to the irrationality of patients’ projections onto the social 
scene. 

With regard to the patient we are interested in the behavioral effects 
of (1) the social class affiliation of the patient; (2) the effects of culture 
change on the selection and shaping of symptoms and complaints, and 
the selective favoring of certain forms of psychopathic organization of 
personality; (3) the selective factors which influence a patient to seek 
help from a psychoanalyst, rather than from some other community 
source; the factors influencing choice of analyst; (4) the influence of the 
cultural factor on the response to therapy, on forms of transference and 
resistance and especially on the specific favoring of certain forms of 
character defense; and (5) the cultural influence on the patient's thera- 
peutic goals and on his adaptive reorientation in the postanalytic phase. 

With regard to the analyst, we are interested in the influence of 
culture on his orientation to therapy, both in theory and technique, his 
orientation to goals and termination of analysis, and also his basis for 
selecting patients. 

Seven papers on various aspects of the subject were presented in 
addition to the introductory paper by the chairman, Nathan Ackerman. 

Abram Kardiner discussed the varying effects of culture on the 
manner in which biological functions express themselves. He pointed 
out that social maturity differs from sexual maturity and that one can- 
not conclude from the study of one culture alone what is biological and 
what cultural. He illustrated his thesis by pointing out the differing 
significance of feces in various cultures, i.e. that it may mean poison, 
fertilizer, or that it may have no value. When the patient is from the 
same middle-class background as the analyst, cultural factors are not 
confusing because both hold similar meanings and values. In dealing 
with the deviant, one must be on guard against both transference and 
countertransference difficulties. In the anti-Semitic Jew and the Negro 
with a destructive identification with the white, one sees these attitudes 
oon) their self-hatred. When a person is exposed to daily insults, 
e 1s a real problem of mastering the aggression released in analysis. 

ae analyst must consider the limitations of therapy under unalterable 
conditions, 
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share. This paper led to a discussion of the manner in which the infant 
acquires cultural attitudes. Ackerman suggested that a patterned expecta- 
tion is conveyed to the child by the mother. Her attitude is acquired 
from her surroundings. 

George Devereux pointed out that culture plays a role in therapy 
on four levels. There exist the current culture, the meanings and values 
of the patient’s childhood, the subjective distortion of culture in trans- 
ference and, in psychosis, the total devaluation of culture. He was of 
the opinion that basic problems are universal but that there is a differ- 
ence in personality structure from tribe to tribe. Interpretation must be 
timely, and the superstructure calls for cultural interpretation. He illus- 
trated from the analysis of a Plains Indian woman who at one stage 
hid under a blanket. This might be interpreted as playing the baby or 
playing dead, but in her culture it meant waiting for her lover. This 
interpretation was effective because it was timely. Devereux maintained 
that the other meanings also existed, on deeper levels. He cautioned 
against showing too much interest in the cultural aspects of a case, 
thereby stimulating the patient to use it as resistance. This point was 
later brought out by Viola Bernard in discussing the analysis of Negroes. 
It was pointed out by Parsons that the analyst’s role in another culture 
must be defined. Devereux stated that psychological catharsis is fairly 
familiar in many tribes, and the analyst adapts himself to the role of the 
medicine man. Kardiner took exception to the idea that all humans are 
basically alike, and there ensued a discussion of the question whether 
a deviant in a culture is by definition ill. Henry suggested that a deviant 
who had his secret society, e.g., a society of schizophrenics, would then 
be normal. Kardiner pointed out that the configuration of disease takes 
its form from the culture. Merton Gill was of the opinion that we must 
distinguish between form and content. Margaret Brenman felt that if a 
person had lost his adaptive channels in a given culture, there ensued a 
regression to fixed channels more like those of the infant or animal. 

Viola Bernard discussed the analyst-patient relationship in the 
analysis of people from minority groups. She pointed out that one has 
to consider the possibility of the analyst’s prejudice and the role of 
intergroup tensions. She asked what would happen if the analyst belongs 
to the minority group. In the analysis of a Negro by a white, the per- 
ception of racial difference is greater at the outset. There is danger of 
the analyst’s tendency to stereotype the problems. He may have too 
much sympathy or be oversolicitous. The patient may have satisfaction 
in being special; he may impute prejudice to the analyst. If the analyst 
18 too much interested in the race aspect, he may attribute too much 
Importance to it. Three types of whites would see the Negro differently 
—a Protestant rural Southerner, a Jew in the North, and a European. 
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SUMMARY 


In a broad way the entire discussion on cultural factors is a dis- 
cussion of the goals of therapy in a changing society. The main points 
of interest were possibilities of cultural conflicts between psychoanalyst 
and patient and the need to be aware of the culturally determined posi- 
tions of both the analyst and patient. There are various adaptational 
superstructures or even ways of thinking, or dreaming, which have to 
be taken at their face value and must not be attacked. In other words, 
the degree to which different varieties of culturally determined bias en- 
ters into the analytic situation was the main topic of discussion. 


Il. GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


As in 1950, the technical problems of psychoanalytic therapy have 
again been divided into General and Special, the former being basic 
problems of therapy which are of necessity present in every analysis, 
while the special problems depend on the individual characteristics of 
a given case. This year the contributions to general problems all fall 
under the following single subheading: Transference and Countertrans- 


ference. 


The first three papets of this group deal primarily with transference 
problems and are attempts to delineate what transference is in com- 
parison to certain related or similar phenomena. They also offer some 
enlargement on current ideas concerning the source and functions of 
transference. The first three papers might be termed “definitions” of 
transference. In the first paper, TRANSFERENCE AND REALITY, NUNBERG 
(184) distinguishes transference from other phenomena easily confused 
with transference, particularly calling attention to “readiness” for trans- 
ference. Nunberg, in contrast to some others, considers transference a 
projection of the patient's unconscious relations with the first libidinal 
objects. Together with hypnosis this phenomenon demonstrates the ten- 
dency to establish “identity of perceptions” (Freud). Such identity of 
perceptions represents the amalgamation of the present with the past. 
Analysis of the transference leads to a diminution of such identity and 
to a progressive facility in the capacity to test reality. 

The author describes a patient who was extremely critical of him, 
constantly finding fault with and correcting him, and who became angry 
when he refused to submit to her attempts to reéducate him. She eventu- 
ally was brought to see that she expected literally to find her father in 
him, but the more this became conscious, the more she demanded that 


the analyst change. 
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situation. The mere fact that the patient seeks help furthers it, as does 
the reproduction of old memories and affects. Thus, transference occurs 
in other than psychoanalytic therapies. The difference is that the analyst 
treats transference phenomena as illusions, while the nonanalyst takes 
them at face value. 

Transference proceeds according to the need to assimilate experi- 
ences in such a way that their perception conforms to or is identical 
with repressed unconscious ideas. The unconscious nature of these pat- 
terns is responsible for the fact that the meaning of the present experi- 
ences which follow them remains unconscious. Although transference is 
a manifestation of the repetition compulsion, it is independent of the 
repetition compulsion in so far as the wishes and drives in transference 
are directed outward toward reality. The latter points to the past, while 
transference points to reality, thus the future. In transference the patient 
lives the past in the present and the present in the past. This loss of 
time sense is in keeping with the timelessness of the unconscious. 
Through the merging of past and present the intact ego gains access to 
its repressed childhood experiences in enabling it to evaluate present 
situations free of the influence of the past, and to test reality better than 
before. When in the course of free associations the patient produces 
images that have the intensity of real perceptions or hallucinations, they 
are almost certainly actual memories. Accepting them as such, he loses 
the incentive to project’ them outward and then sees them as present 
realities. 

Analysis is a process of reéducation, not only of the instincts, but 
also of the superego. The analyst asumes a role comparable to that of 
the hypnotist, whom the patient invests with powers which the patient 


himself derived from identification with his father—i.e., the powers of 


the superego. Hypnosis is a group formation of two people held together 


by aim-inhibited (desexualized) love impulses; if sexual impulses get the 
upper hand, the group formation is destroyed. The same applies to 
analysis. The desexualized, aim-inhibited ties to the parents form the 
basis for transference (Ferenczi). Just as the hypnotist detaches the sub- 
ject from the outside world by putting him to sleep, the analyst removes 
his patient from the outside world. By putting the subject to sleep, the 
hypnotist reawakens a portion of man’s archaic heritage which made 
him compliant toward his parents. The analyst, too, assumes much of 
the role of the primal father, who is taboo, endowed with magic powers, 
omnipotent, etc. But in the course of the analysis the analyst seeks to 
divest himself of this projected power, and thus to strengthen the 
patient’s ego. y 

The disturbance in reality testing in neurosis—and _ transference— 
is caused in part by an excessively strict superego. By projecting his own 
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ing fantasied attributes onto real persons, objects and ideologies, thus 
rendering the environment more comprehensible and acceptable. (5) It 
strengthens the ego and aids character formation by promoting new 
identifications and interpersonal relationships. (6) It serves experimental 
mmunication, helping the individual to test others by trial 
and error and enabling him to differentiate himself from them. (7) It 
promotes empathy and encourages verbal rather than physical conflict. 
(8) It aids recall through repetition, diminishing gradually the affect 
connected with loss of primary love objects. This leads to growing self- 


awareness and differentiation. 
The relationship between transference and repetition compulsion 


is explored, with emphasis on the gradual change from unpleasure to 
pleasure through rhythmization and reéxperience. . 

Neurotic transference in treatment is described as a combination of 
acting out and the regressive consequences of the neurotic process and 
the exploration of the unconscious. What the normal and universal 
transference achieves for the emotionally mature individual, the neurotic 
has to regain in the psychoanalytic situation. The actual frustrations in- 
herent in the treatment relationship intensify the patient’s transference 
need, rendering it more amenable to observation and interpretation. 

Illustrative case material demonstrates different aspects of normal 
and neurotic transference. The authors distinguish between initial trans- 
ference need resulting from neurotic isolation, mechanisms of augmented 
transference need resulting from certain life situations, the interaction of 
normal and neurotic transference in analytic treatment, transferred trans- 
ference, countertransference, the regressive and progressive aspects of 
repetition. Positive or negative transference have the same implications 
in the therapeutic process. 

The social implications of normal and pathological transference are 
briefly stated. Understanding of the relation between universal trans- 
ference and the process of communication is advocated as a valuable aid 


in exploring the deeper roots of transference. 
F 8 p 


aspects of co 


The third of the group of papers dealing with the varying defini- 
tions of transference is by DANIEL LAGACHE (151). In SOME ASPECTS OF 
TRANSFERENCE, he amplifies the classical Freudian concept of repetition 
compulsion in the transference by a consideration of the Zeigarnik phe- 
nomenon and also offers further amplifications of positive and negative 
transference based on considerations of narcissistic injury, ego defenses 
and the need to gratify repressed longings. 

The definition of transference as a repetition in current life or in 
the analytic situation of unconscious emotional attitudes developed dur- 
ing infancy, particularly toward the parents, is criticized by this author 
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nected with the needs and the emotions which have been repressed. The 
narcissistic wound causes not only the defense of the ego but also the 
need for repair. 

Discussing the difference between positive and negative transference, 
the author remarks that the current definition on the basis of “friendly” 
or “hostile” feeling is inadequate, as a positive transference may, on a 
deeper level, conceal a negative one, and vice versa. He proposes to de- 
fine positive and negative transference effects in an operational sense, by 
defining transference according to the effect that it has on the applica- 
tion of the fundamental rule of psychoanalysis. In this light, negative 
transference corresponds to the predominance of the defensive habit of 
the ego which searches for security in already formulated solutions and 
seeks thus for the reduction of tension, while positive transference cor- 
responds to the formation of new habits on the basis of needs and emo- 
tions which had been thrust aside. As the patient cannot fully adjust, 
at first, to the analytic situation, he feels his way cautiously, utilizing his 
previous behavior patterns. As such, transference becomes the progres- 


sive and changing expression of the conflicts the patient had not been 


able to master. 
The analyst’s silence and passivity are an essential and positive ele- 


ment of the therapy, inasmuch as they induce frustration and are a 
reproduction of the original frustration suffered by the patient. Since 
they represent a challenge, they spur the analysis, consistent with the 
Zeigarnik effect, thus permitting profitable continuation of the analysis 
once the patient’s first anxieties have been alleviated. 


The next three papers deal with the countertransference factor. They 
all emphasize the usefulness and necessity of countertransference in the 
correct management of a case. The discussion also deals with the dan- 


gers of pathological countertransference reactions. 


The first paper, CounTER-TRANSFERENCE AND THE PATIENT'S REAC- 
TION TO rr, by Marcarer LirrLE (159), notes that a sound attitude in 
the analyst toward his countertransference, if properly employed, may 
be very helpful in expediting the course of an analysis. She points to 
the need for the analyst’s early recognition of his unconscious responses 
to the patient’s own unconscious, and cites numerous examples in which 


the failure to recognize such reactions, based on paranoid or phobic 
attitudes in the analyst, may seriously hinder the patient’s progress. 
Correspondingly, a frank recognition of countertransference responses 


may expedite the analytic process. l 
Little describes a patient whose mother had recently died and who 


gave a radio talk on a subject in which he knew his analyst was inter- 
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ment to the therapist along with their improvement. The guilt feelings 
that accounts of his work arouse in many of us may be due to the un- 
conscious unwillingness to let patients go. In some seriously ill patients 
we may, without guilt, cultivate a permanent superficial dependency 
relationship, which is the only way these patients can manage. But be- 
yond this there may be a tendency to identify with the id of the psy- 
chotic, on the level of narcissistic identification; at the same time the 
shattered ego of the patient may identify with the ego of the therapist 
and he can introject this as a good object, thus gaining contact with 
reality through the therapist's contact with it. Thus the more disinte- 
grated the patient the better integrated must be the analyst. 

In the psychotic patient who cannot develop a transference, it may 


be that the countertransference must do the whole work; in such a case 
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this is usually late in the analysis. The patient’s unconscious fantasies 
about the analyst often contain a good deal of truth, and the analyst 
may have a good deal of resistance against bringing them into conscious- 
ness. Not to do so, however, is tantamount to forbidding them, 

The usually quoted remedy for countertransference difficulties—ever 
deeper analysis of the analyst—is at best incomplete. We should really aim 
at the point where the analyst's attitude toward his own id impulses is no 
longer a paranoid one; honest recognition of such feelings is essential, and 
any insincerity will be met by the patient with hostility. When the analyst 
behaves like the parents and conceals the fact, the Patient may continue 
to repress what might otherwise be recognized. Indeed, transference inter- 
pretations often are, and should be, capable of extension to demonstrate 
the possibility of countertransference—“You feel I'm angry like your 
mother was when. . .. I don’t think I’m angry, but TIl have to find out 
if I am and why, because there’s no reason for me to be.” 
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Analyst and patient may become so sensitized to each other's para- 
noid fears that they form a synchronous unit, with the analysis being 
used by both as a defense, the analyst identifying projectively with the 
patient, as in the case cited, while the patient introjects the analyst instead 
of projecting the persecutors onto him. Resolution of this can only 
come about through recognition of the countertransference, either by 
the analyst or the patient; failure to do so will result in either premature 
interruption or prolongation of the analysis. 

Transference and countertransference are necessary parts of analy- 
sis; neither can be avoided, they can both be controlled and used. But 
countertransference neurosis can be avoided, if the analyst’s attitude 
toward his own id impulses is free of paranoid anxiety, denial, or con- 
demnation. Interpretation of countertransference along the „lines sug- 
gested here makes heavy demands on the analyst, but so did interpreta- 
tion of transference when it began to be used, and it has been found to 
have its compensations in the greater power and success it affords to 


the analyst’s work. 


The next contribution, by ANNIE Reicu (213), ON COUNTER-TRANS- 
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countertranéference (the patient is an object). She also differentiates 
acute, or relatively healthy, countertransference reactions from chronic, 
or pathological, countertransference reactions. The former can be han- 
dled by self-analysis directed to the particular distressing immediate 
moment: the latter is an internal problem of the analyst’s requiring 


further analysis. 
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The analyst’s tool for understanding the patient in analysis is the 
former’s own unconscious. In order to understand, the analyst must not 
be blocked by his own unconscious conflicts. The analyst’s neutral atti- 
tude, which is necessary to enable the patient to form a transference, is 
possible only if the patient does not become an object of the analyst’s 
“countertransference.” Countertransference comprises the effects of the 
analyst’s own unconscious needs on his understanding or technique. In 
cases of countertransference proper; the patient represents for the analyst 
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an object of the past onto whom past feelings and wishes are projected. In 
other cases which should properly be termed cases of acting out, the 
patient does not represent a real object but only the tool by means of 
which some needs of the analyst, e.g., to allay anxiety or to master guilt 
feelings, are gratified. 

Countertransference phenomena may be of acute or chronic nature. 
The acute ones are due to a specific situation which mobilizes uncon- 
scious impulses or defenses against such impulses. To give an example: 
An analyst was ill and suffering pain, but was able to work with the 
help of large doses of analgesics. One of his patients chose this time, 
with the nagging persistence typical of oral characters, to accuse the 
analyst of neglecting her. The analyst became violently annoyed and had 
the greatest difficulty in restraining himself. He could not bear these 


aggressive demands for attention while he himself had to control similar 
demands which would have been more justified, 
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Chronic countertransference is independent of special situations or 
special material. Here the activity of analyzing, the analytic relationship 
as such, is used to express permanent neurotic difficulties of the analyst. 


For example, resistances are taken at face value because an identification 
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with the patient has taken place on a sadomasochistic level, Uncon- 
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may transform an unconscious mechanism of the analyst from a living 
out of his own conflicts into a valuable sublimation. 

The analyst's unconscious is his tool. The readiness and faculty to 
use his own unconscious in this way must have some deeper motivation 
in his own make-up. The special gifts of psychological interest and 
keenness of observation of an analyst could be reconstructed as follows 
in analysis. Dr. X. from early childhood had witnessed violent fights 
between his parents. The boy felt that the father, strong and brutal, 
reduced the mother to a sick, castrated being. Too frightened to identify 
himself with the father, he identified himself with the weak and over- 
ambitious mother. This was brought to a peak by a mild attack of polio- 
myelitis at the height of the oedipal period. Like the mother, who was 
watching for signs of the illness, the child began to observe himself 
anxiously. Overemphasis was laid on any spark of masculinity to contra- 
dict the inner feeling of weakness and castration. He began to over- 
evaluate himself, like the mother who wished him to be perfect as a 
compensation for her own feelings of deficiency. A peculiar fantasy was 
remembered: he was one with the mother, as if he were the Most pre- 
cious part of her body, her penis. This fantasy remained the basis for 
his later tendency toward self-observation. When observing himself he 
played two roles. He was identified with the castrated mother who 
watched him; at the same time, he exhibited himself before the mother 
to gratify her. In this way he was reconstructing what the ‘mother had 
lost; through self-observation he healed ei in a e way. 

Later on the self-observation turned into o se other people, 
and the original narcissistic, sexual play ae ait Fa rg objective. 
The interest which originally had 3 do SOY a odily intactness 
became psychological. His interest in medicine and psychoanalysis was 
a natural development of these interests. He now could unearth the 
hidden “defects” of other people and could use the technique of analy- 

į By curing the patient he himself became cured, and 
sis to heal por sf castration was undone. The cured patient repre- 
cori plek e magnificent phallus that retuned. to the mother. 
As an analyst he achieved fulfillment of his deepest ego ideal: he was a 


phallic mother Though Dr. X. originally wished to be an omnipotent 


healer, later it sufficed fof him to use the slow process of removing re- 
healer, A 


sistances and interpreting unconscious ae He never projected his 
own contents onto his patients. His wish to understand and to heal was 
motivated by the past. What he understood and how he tried to heal 
was based on objective reality. Thus one can say that this analyst’s need 
to understand and to heal is based upon a highly pathologic counter- 
transference; but the underlying impulses are well desexualized and 
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tions, yet, in the course of treatment most of the men became impotent 
and the women frigid just at the time when a capacity for intimate love 
emerged. It appeared that some of them had never used terms of en- 


In their life histories there is a conspicuous absence of brutality and 
violence, which Lorand reports in the histories of his compulsive char- 
that one parent was regularly 
regarded as not up to the other in understanding, Stability, good sense 
and character. The more worthy parent was invariably highly regarded, 
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to be successful and competent. They hoped, un 
the analytic technique, to achieve surreptitiously 
macy with a person like themselves. However, thr 
suspected the analyst of weakness, selfishness an 
they presented themselves as symptom-free, ma 
consequently, feeling not bound to the rule of a 
test the analyst and see if he could stand their rejection, In this matter 
these patients differ from the usual psychoanalytic patients who are sup- 
posed to fear rejection by the analyst. These patients were certain they 
would not be rejected and quite uncertain whether the analyst would 
ever let them go. 

The paper concludes with some comments upon technical considera- 
tions which flow from the dynamic understanding of these patients. The 
technique employed was somewhat akin to that recommended by Stern 
and Lorand for the treatment of borderline and Compulsive characters; 
that is, by a modification of “good old-fashioned friendship” until their 
fears were reduced and their confidence established. At the time when 


y sensed that he, like 
aracter, He appeared 
der the Protection of 
an experience of inti- 
ough transference they 
d hypocrisy; therefore, 
king no demands and, 
nalysis until they could 
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the patient has told his story and feels that he has been understood and 
accepted, it becomes important that the analyst live up to his professional 
obligations and proceed to conduct more strictly rigorous analysis with- 
out self-interest. These patients all lived a somewhat spurious psycho- 
Sexual life, which means that they needed analysis of the oedipal situa- 
tion. When the analyst does not pick the critical point at which to be- 
come more alert and interpretative of the situation, these patients, not 
knowing what to do next, are likely to act out both with the analyst 
and elsewhere. This group is described because it seems, in fact, to exist 
as such, but also because, to a lesser degree, many psychoanalytic patients 
exhibit a similar fear of the assumed neurotic demands of the psycho- 


analyst, 


In the next and last paper discussing mutually shared transference- 
countertransference reactions, HAROLD F. SEARLES (232), in Dara CoN- 
CERNING CERTAIN MANIFESTATIONS OF INCORPORATION, arrives at certain 
conclusions concerning technical difficulties in treatment after a discus- 
sion of the various areas of personality function which might be under 
the influence of pathological tendencies to incorporation. This paper is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter V. The author discusses the effects 
of incorporation as a persistent mode of personality functioning in cer- 
tain patients, and its deleterious effects on the psychoanalytic treatment. 
He asserts that this form of ego functioning, at first a normal phase of 
development, becomes fixed in individuals whose parents are unable to 
tolerate intense emotions either in themselves or in their children. The 
result is an inability to arrive at a sense of individuation. Three uses to 
which this mode of functioning is put, among others, are avoidance of 
the capacity to face reality, extreme repression of hostile feelings, and 
inability to tolerate feelings of rejection. Within the analytic situation, 
the analyst’s own involvement in the incorporative process is manifested 


by specific errors in technique. 


These errors may be the following: (1) consuming enthusiasm, on 


the part of either patient or analyst; (2) premature, overly abundant, 
and all-embracing interpretations by the analyst; (3) exhortations to the 
patient, by the analyst, to get feelings expressed; (4) “status quo inter- 
action,” in which the behavior and verbal productions of both patient 
and analyst present, over a long period of time, a strikingly stereotyped 
quality. In summary, the author suggests that the presence of incorpora- 
tive processes within the transference-countertransference relationship 
may be at the basis of many long-standing stalemates in psychoanalytic 


therapy. 
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Transference is given several further definitions; as a projection of 
the patient’s unconscious relations with the first libidinal objects, and 
is separated from other phenomena such as readiness for transference 
or “normal” transference. The latter is a new concept dealing with the 
process of detachment from infantile objects and the search for objects 
of a progressively more mature character. Readiness for transference is 
the attempt to force the analyst to become the infantile object. The 
factor of repetition compulsion in transference is viewed from the stand- 
point of the Zeigarnik phenomenon and the need to r 
injury. The studies on countertransference deal with n 
logical countertransference. Normal countertransferen 
a healthy interest in patients. Pathological countertra 
severity and in its disabling aspects. There is a trend 


exposing and interpreting to the patient the analyst's 
reactions. 


epair narcissistic 
ormal and patho- 
ce is the basis for 
nsference varies in 
in the direction of 
countertransference 


III. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 


The material of this section falls into two groups: 

1, Theory and Treatment of Schizophrenia 

2. Problems of Technique, Technical Devices and Interpretation 
in Psychoanalysis 


1. Theory and Treatment of Schizophrenia 


The five papers of this group have in common the fact that each 
author offers his own special theoretical approach to schizophrenia and 


bases a therapeutic method upon his own theoretical inclinations. It 
might not even be unreasonable to presume that these various approaches 
to a large measure reflect the varying talents and personality dispositions 
of the therapists, legitimate and useful variations to be sure, 


In the first of these contributions, REMARKS ON THE PSYCHOANALYSIS 
OF SCHIZOPHRENIA, K. R. E1sster (80), emphasizing the need for exact 
theoretical formulations in schizophrenia, divides the illness into two 
phases, the acute and the chronic. In the former, the patient is accessible 
only to a therapeutic approach in which the primary processes are util- 
ized; in the latter the patient is responsive to psychic manifestations which 
have gone through secondary processes. The dramatic results so often re- 
ported are predominantly achieved with patients in the acute phase. 
One cannot speak of a genuine dynamic result except where treatment 
is employed in the chronic phase. Social adjustment and loss of symp- 
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toms do not constitute successful analysis in schizophrenia. The criteria 
of a truly successful outcome are insight into the nature of the acute 
disorder and the disappearance of feelings of automatism and loss of 
personality. According to Eissler, those who recommend psychotherapy 
in conjunction with physical treatment in schizophrenia are generally 
extremely vague as to precisely what they mean by “psychotherapy.” But 
even those who approach schizophrenia from a psychoanalytic standpoint 
are unprecise and neglect certain theoretical considerations. 

First, there are two phases to the disorder; the acute phase, in which 
the symptoms are more or less ego-syntonic and the ego acts in accordance 
with the symptoms, so that the patient cannot participate in active 
therapeutic work; and the phase of relative clinical muteness, in which 
the ego is partly free and partly affected by the symptoms, and the pa- 


tient may ignore or deny his symptoms. In this phase the patient can 
often participate in daily life without interference by his symptom even 
when it is present. In this phase the ego is accessible to psychotherapeutic 


approach on a rational level. 


Almost all the reports of the psychoanalysis of schizophrenia con- 


cern the acute phase. But the question can really only be decided in 
the second phase, and when only the acute phase is “cured,” the patient 
has likely gone into a clinically bland form of the disorder. There are 
many ways of bringing patients out of the acute phase; they change like 
changes in fashion (e.g. Rosen’s direct analysis, Federn’s environmental 
manipulation). Indeed, there seems to be a proneness to recovery during 
this phase, and the patient will respond to almost any help offered him 


in a form which is acceptable to him. è : n aay 
The author recounts his experiences with schizophrenic soldiers in 
an Army Regional Hospital. Those seen during the acute phase re- 


sponded surprisingly well to treatment, which consisted largely of in: 
tense interest, kindness, warmth, and affection. Recovery into the clin- 
ically mute stage usually occurred within a week. Of course, most cases 
were prognostically good—young, acuté onset, etc. and many may well 


have relapsed subsequently. But the author's impression was that a maxi- 
mum mobilization of the patient's responsiveness by supplying maximum 
affection through those channels that were still open exerted a thera- 


peutic effect on the acute phase of schizophrenia. F 
The patient’s lack of response to rational discussion and his ready 


response to the therapist's emotions indicate that the schizophrenic in 
the acute phase can respond only to primary processes in the environ- 
ment; he is unresponsive to psychic manifestations which have gone 
through secondary processes- In the history of the schizophrenic we find 
a large number of pathogenic experiences associated with contact with 
primary processes in the environment; since he comes to react patho- 
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logically to such processes and to ignore the secondary processes that 
make up much of the social environment in which he lives, the schizo- 
phrenic and his environment draw farther and farther apart. 


What the author did in his Army experience was inadvertently to 


y of this phase (cf. Rosen) is defi- 
any. 

The introduction of the therapist’s primary processes into the treat- 
ment has the effect of establishing communication with the schizophrenic 


patient in a language he can understand, of offering him a reality struc- 
tured in his own terms. When this is done, he can cathect a real person 
with narcissistic libido, and at this point the breakdown of the ego 
boundary can be, at least temporarily, Stopped. Such a relationship can 
serve as a point of crystallization around which similar processes take 
place in respect to other sectors of the world, 

In the phase of relative clinical muteness (the second phase) things 
are quite different. Therapy in this phase is monotonous, slow-moving, 
and frustrating for the analyst. The patient seeks only to maintain the 
status quo. But the scientific harvest that can be reaped is great, and the 
real understanding of the disease can be gotten only in this phase. The 
technique is certainly not the “classical” technique, if only because of 
the tendency to return to the acute phase, 

An example of how careful one must be to evaluate the course of 
therapy in the acute phase and how different one’s conclusions may be 
in the light of events in the second phase is given in the case of a thirty- 
year-old woman with a turbulent psychosis who, after ten days of therapy 
in the acute phase, was able to go to work and gradually undertake real 
analytic work, After two and a half years it emerged that the turning 
point had come when in the first session the analyst, due to situational 
circumstances, had taken over active direction of her affairs, and, regard- 
less of her sensitivities, had done what he thought necessary for her. The 
author was astonished by this, because he felt that what had happened 
was a confrontation of the patient with a primary process in the thera- 
pist which the patient would experience as aggression, and this seemed 
to run counter to his ideas on the means of leading a patient out of the 
acute phase. But he realized that this aggression was a friendly aggres- 
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sion, and that many schizophrenics react favorably to such aggressions. 
asochism, the analyst had given the patient maso- 


vithout harming or humiliating her, but rather 
next two and a half years of analysis were replete 
d the question arises as to whether this ` 


lengthy period might not have been the PR S of = caged 
manipulations. In any case, it emphasizes the nee ; or S ing bs 
technique applied in the acute phase, not only e —— p r 
recovery, but also in terms of the imprint left cs P sible. 
which might make deep-going treatment ini that mn tigen t social 
The criteria of a successful analysis of schizop Ea a ee 
adjustment, loss of symptoms, Or absence of nts : = are 
is insight into the nature of the acute — zre af ais 
parently well will deny the morbidity of many of the exp rem a 
acute phase. The reason for this is not clear, A a Ta be sce 
one there are memory systems that pear the mark o a Man 
to analysis and may be recognized an, a8 least at otis between o 
childhood memories have this quality. The di ma f acute-phase ex- 
childhood memories in the neurotic and de A jh = S rr E 
periences in the schizophrenic is that the nn we L gl ath 
superego was barely developed, while the latter i r Ai 
superego was fully active. Apparently the participatio: peregi 
) : . s; once the superego has added 
plays a large role in forming memory traces; 1 ter of a perception 
its consent to the ego's claim for the reality ng rie ae T lit 
and objective reality can no longer © i is 
The other ten is the presence or aprene oag eana 
tism or loss of personality. eike Se e i ee to discuss such 
be considered cured. Patients will often a p AER t fatia 
feelings. Indeed, at times a supposed change 10 tion of a new delusion 
behavior may be found to be based on the DE Brena s the a 
One of the major pitfalls in the treatment ein a ainteneetic. Jirre 
dency to approach the schizophrenic as on i dies eames a di 
want to speak of the analysis of a schizop nA ai ss p! E is- 
turbance must be found, and this can only be one a es eons phase. 
Though he does not consider schizophrenia an — e disorder, the 
author emphasizes that the question ORAE Gura HY “a not been, 16 
solved in any of the reports he has seen concerning the treatment. of 
bi a an event which to the Taa might seem ij 
matic has a paradoxically salutary effect on the schizophrenic; Ego the 
death of a parent. Case reports which evaluate the degree of improve- 
ment in a schizophrenic on the basis of the difficult situations he has 


By mobilizing her m 
chistic gratification ¥ 
protecting her. Yet the 
with masochistic situations, an 


“ 
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passed through betray a gross misundertanding of the disorder. It seems 
that the thinking of general psychiatry—where the therapist keeps his 
eye on the symptom—has passed into psychoanalysis, 

Freud has described three phases of the disease; withdrawal of cath- 
exis from external reality; internal elaboration of hypochondriacal ideas 
and megalomania due to overflow of narcissistic libid i 
and restitution, i.e., the attempt to recapture reality 


one who is completely split off from reality. 
Another point that mu 


porary depletion of higher 


functions, or with permanent damage to them. 


Another factor which must be conside 
delusions; delusions based on the persisten 


command of the whole gamut of emotionality at the level of the primary 
process; be unconcerned about time spent; be unable to acepta 
Such people, who easily elicit primary processes by implication, will 


others depends on the con- 


In the next study there is some overlapping of theo: 
concepts; here the therapy is based on what Eissler might term the ap- 
proach through the primary process, although the author describes his 
method as a forceful alliance with an archaic superego. This study is 
THE STRUCTURAL PROBLEM IN SCHIZOPHRENIA: THERAPEUTIC IMPLICA- 
TIONS, by MILTON WEXLER (266). Whereas Eissler’s approach is a tech- 
nique oriented to differences in thinking at different Stages of the dis- 
ease, Wexler’s technique is one oriented topographically, to a certain 
sector of the mental apparatus, although the author recognizes the 


ry with Eissler’s 
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primitive variety of thinking and feeling available to the patient. Draw- 
ing his conclusions from experiences with a schizophrenic woman patient 
with whose severe archaic superego he allied himself, Wexler asserts that 
such an active alliance, which enables the patient to control the vio- 
lence of his instinctual impulses, may serve as a core of internalization 
of a more civilized superego and lead to the formation of sounder object 
relations in the schizophrenic. 

Because of our limited knowledge of what schizophrenia is, psycho- 
therapy in this condition tends to be oriented to what the therapist 
should be, rather than to what the patient experiences. Experimental 
s are adopted on the basis of preconceptions of 
rather than on what we think schizophrenia is. 
the author’s interest is to speculate 


and empirical approache 
what a good therapist is, 


Using a variety of clinical data, 
about them on the basis of a psychoanalytic frame of reference. 


Nedda, a chronically ill schizophrenic woman, treated fruitlessly for 
five years with hospitalization, shock treatment, psychotherapy and occu- 
pational therapy, had settled into a hopelessly hebephrenic pattern when 
first seen, The first ten months of treatment involved a fairly undis- 
ciplined admixture of interpretation and affection, resulting in growing 
interest in the therapist, his inclusion in delusions and hallucinations, 
crude sexual overtures and violent attacks. After ten months the thera- 
pist’s attitude and behavior changed markedly. It now involved the 


therapist’s agreement with her exaggerated moral scruples and condem- 
nations of sexual activities and temptations, and insistence on avoiding 


; 7 ising reaction 
sexual thoughts and temptations. The patient's surprising was 


to change to a relatively calm, reasonable and communicative attitude, 
of her own supermorality. Follow- 


even ioning the appropriateness l i ow 
ing EE Ey forbade and physically cee ea 
tions of force and sexual provocation, following each episode wi peace 
making and affection. Clinical improvement was tet by taal 
reality testing and decreased anxiety and guilt to the point of making 


an adjustment in a foster home. ae 
This case is cited, not as a treatment recommendation, but as an 


opportunity for theoretical speculation on the om of the problem 
in schizophrenia. Conclusions to be drawn ror [es ex Denien cere here 
suggested: (1) A reinforcement of the een of the inapplicability 
of classical psychoanalytic treatment to schizophrenic patients because 
of their tenuous or inaccessible ego and the enormous fright induced 
by the freer instinctual expression toward which analytic therapy is 
directed. (2) In schizophrenia the separation 1s from the reasonable ego 
rather than the instincts, and the task of therapy is primarily to resur- 
rect that structure. (3) Between the therapist and the ego rages a battle 
in which instinctual impulses of all varieties threaten to erupt even in 
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evelopment of a sense of reality. 
The author cites Nunberg, Bleuler, Winnicott, Rosen, Erickson and 


matic obedience,” and in L. Bender 
dependence in schizophrenic childr, 


auxiliary superego 


j t as “the parasitic 
double of the superego” in the hypnotic situation. It is of utmost interest, 


and a strong reinforcement of Rado’s formulation, that acting the role 
of a superego ally in the therapeutic situation may produce hypnotic 
phenomena by methods quite opposite from the soothing suggestiveness 


To this point the strictness and punitiveness of the archaic fore- 
bears of the superego have been emphasized to the neglect of the loving, 


w 


hae 
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protective aspects of the superego and the lifetime accumulation of ego 
ideals which also represent the superego. While, unquestionably, our 
wish is to resurrect the loving, protective power, a direct offering of it 
in situations of severe stress may be met by fear and anger, since it so 
little resembles the primitive severe structure which appears to the 
as his only hope of stemming the instinctual flood. 
sibility of fixing ourselves in the patient’s psychic 
a counterpart and ally of the “archaic super- 
more differentiated image involving many 
alues. While it is true that identification 
s for submission of the patient to his 
authority, conversely it is also true that firm assertion of authority 
allows for development of the mental image of the therapist as father. 


Participation in the patient's thought system and communication in 


accord with the archaic superego against primitive impulses facilitate 


the development of such a constant “mental image” of the therapist. We 


must begin with the patient at the place where he is. Later, as an inter- 
nalized constant figure, we Will be able to lend further support and 
strength, love and even punishment, and come to represent thereby that 
continuity of relationship to a significant object without which a con- 


ception of reality is impossible. 


struggling patient 

We have the pos 
structure, perhaps at first as 
ego” and perhaps later as a 
more thoughts, feelings and v 
of the therapist as father allow. 


TRUCTURAL PROBLEM IN SCHIZOPHRENIA: THE 
ROLE OF THE INTERNAL OBJECT, MILTON WEXLER (267) reviews and re- 
states his above-described therapeutic position and adds to it the sug- 
gestion that it is with internal objects that schizophrenics are preoccu- 
pied, more than with external reality. In the schizophrenic the internal 
objects are cold and unloving, the paradigm of the unloving mother. The 
contact originally established through the superego, as noted in the 
preceding paper, aims at getting the patient e e aa A 
object, the therapist, who will eventually prove to be warm and affec- 
tionate. The therapist, as an internalized, constant figure helps restore 
intrapsychic stability and thus facilitates a return of the patient’s interest 


in outside reality. 


In another paper, THE S 


The next author, Z. ALEXANDER Aarons (l), in SOME ASPECTS oF 
THEORY AND TREATMENT IN SCHIZOPHRENIA, differs from the first two. 
First, he emphasizes genetic factors, naming particularly preoedipal dep- 
rivations or overgratifications. Second, his therapeutic approach is oppo- 
site to the ideas of the preceding authors; in the acute stage he deals 
with defenses, while in the chronic stage he helps the patient with libidi- 
nal object cathexis. Aarons asserts that the causes of schizophrenia lie in 
early conditions in which there was either so much deprivation that the 
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technique. By testing, by identi 
schizophrenic can be i 

In regard to therapy, 
since ego development has 


c ‘requently does not want help con- 
icated when he feels the therapist does 
l of the desire to be understood. Since 


sciously. A step forward is ind 


tent, the direct interpretation used by Rosen tries to fit the word to its 
correct ideational representatiye io connect the “idea of the thing.” 
Since the patient has withdrawn object cathexis because of his terrible 
fear of facing life situations, the therapist, in the role of the protector, 
can use the patient’s susceptibility to direct interpretation, to push and 
direct his groping for the real meaning of words. Because the dreams of 
schizophrenics are frequently less distorted than verbal communications 
they are particularly susceptible to direct interpretation. Treatment of 
the patient who displays regressive and restitutive symptoms may be 
divided into the initial phase of treatment of the fulminating psychosis 
and the period of emotional reëducation. The acute psychotic episode in 
which the patient usually presents himself is a psychiatric emergency. 
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In the role of the protecting mother, armed with an understanding of 
psychoanalytic principles, the therapist can make a direct frontal assault 
upon the patient’s confused thinking. 

: The schizophrenic is afraid of being subjected again to wounds to 
his pride and self-esteem. He develops a defensive hypersensitivity to 
narcissistic mortification which takes the form of overt hostility or nega- 
tivistic withdrawal. Since it is so difficult to reconcile himself to his hate- 
ful feelings he justifies them by imputing them to others. When at the 
mercy of his uncontrollable aggressive and sexual impulses his anxiety 
is intense. Fear of castration and guilt over incestuous wishes are acutely 
felt. The ascendancy gained by the superego over the ego is indicated in 
the hallucinations which are really the audible reincarnation of the 
feared parent. More weight should be given to the defensive nature of 
hostility and projections rather than to their being primary manifesta- 
tions of the basic personality. The awareness of the necessity to give the 


love and protection previously denied is crucial to the process of emo- 
tional reéducation and ego integration. To minimize the defensive mech- 
on of affect and to overlook the homo- 


anism of reversal and projecti 
be misled. A case 1s cited in which the 


sexual basis of paranoia is to 
his passive homosexual tenden- 


patient’s hate was an effort to overcome 
cies. The therapeutic aim js to relieve the guilt feelings connected with 


his “perversity” and to analyze the defense. 

In the second therapeutic stage the patient is more aware of his ill- 
ness and need for treatment. He is better able to relate to the therapist 
and make him the object of his ambivalent reactions. Although testing 
of the therapist continues, his boldness and directness help to decrease 
the patient's suspiciousness, to increase his tendency to rely on the pro- 
tector to defend him against anxiety-provoking hostile defense reactions 
and to increase his feeling of self-respect as & co-equal in the therapeutic 
relationship. The aim now is to aid the patient 1» developing object- 
libidinal cathexes. The patient's failure in interpersonal relations is 


Probably the result of narcissistic fixation with its resultant utter dis- 
Tegard for others. Analysis of hi ade difficult by his hos- 


is defense is m 
tik “ ” 
ility, doubts, hypersensitivity an He tends to “act out 


d projections: : 

Tather than “think out.” Tensions are not easily controlled. He is more 

able to acquire understanding if he can see the repetitive pattern of his 

reactions rather than the “why” 0" meaning of the oe of his thought, 

he narcissistic withdrawal is forced upon the patient by the fear of 
further hurt because he feels that there 


is no alternative. The sense of 
Security and protection developed through his attachment to the thera- 
ity to try OU 


Pist affords hi tunity t his feelings without fear of 
retaliation, tae a less defensive attitude toward others. The 
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therapeutic emphasis is directed tow. 
As to the ambulatory schizophre 
distressing anxiety the cas 


of panic and depersonalization is cited. It became clear that the panic 


o get into interpersonal relationships with other 


are brought into prominence 
ting a “transference” depends 
ecking the withdrawal from the external world 
n the person of the therapist. 
he therapist the ambivalently 


| of the Precedipal phase. The therapist is the 
agent through whom €go-libidinal cathexes are transformed into object- 


also a therapeutic ap- 
© the intellect of the patient. This author, 


dealing with his superego attitudes and h 
or to strengthen the ego by synthesizi 
clinical and theoretical aspects of this 
detail in Chapter VI. 

Some therapeutic implications are drawn from the author's obser- 
vations. She discusses the attitudes of therapists applicable to all forms 
of psychotherapy: (a) the therapist’s ability to Tespect the patient and 
his sickness regardless of his bizarre behavior, (b) the therapist’s under- 
standing of what the patient does, (c) the therapist’s intuitive capacity 
and tact to bring to awareness what the patient is able to tolerate at the 


is response to external reality, 
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time, (d) the therapist’s degree of freedom from prestige needs, (e) his 
freedom from feelings that the patient's behavior is a reflection on the 
therapist. In treatment the therapist can concentrate on the patient's 
superego or on his attitude toward the external world and people. This 
would provide the patient with more adequate defenses and allow him 
to make a social recovery. On the other hand, the therapist can concen- 
trate on the patient’s ego and on linking together the dissociated parts. 
This is done by making the patient aware of the connection between 
past and present and the meaning of his elaborations. It is useful to 
translate to the patient the symbolic meaning of his communication and 
to describe his behavior to him in order to create a nucleus around which 
an enlargement of an ego can be formed and with which further com- 
munication can be linked. This procedure may result in an ego which 
can be progressively confronted with unconscious material and primitive 
thinking and at the same time may give us more data which will be 


helpful in understanding the ego. 


SUMMARY 


This group of papers has in co 
for treatment in schizophrenia. Ther 
approach. Eissler, whose formulation is prov 
Sive of the ts making contact wit 

É group, suggests ma 
Primary process during the acute stage and an approach to the defenses, 
through the secondary process, in the chronic stage. Contact through the 


Primary process requires special characteristics in the therapist. Wexler 
hrough the primary process, directed 


attempts to r ient also t 
each the patien ` # 
topographically to form an alliance with the archaic superego. All else 
hinges on this. The other two approaches are quite opposite to Wexler’s 
and Eissler’s. Aarons would attack the defenses in the acute state and 
i Szalita-Pemow’s technique 


assist with libidi in the chronic. 
. ibidinal cathexes 1 : 1 
is contact through the ego and superego functions and the strengthening 


of ego defenses. 


mmon the aim of offering a rationale 
ere are some sharp differences in 
bably the most comprehen- 
h the patient through the 


Technical Devices and 


nalysis 
y to problems of technique and the 
for the analyst in conducting 


2. Problems of Technique, 
Interpretation in Psychoa 
3 This section is devoted mainl ; 
Tationalizations for a variety of advice 


Psychoanalyses. 

e by EDMUND BERGLER (24a), en- 
ç Anatysis—A TEcHNIcAL Mis- 
this paper the author maintains 


group is on 
1NG DURIN 
T. In 


Š The first paper in this 
oo Tue Parrent’s SUFFER 
AKE ON THE PART oF THE ANALYS 
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that the patient’s “suffering” during analysis is, in the majority of in- 
stances, the result of a technical mistake on the part of the analyst, 
namely, failure to analyze the patient's “basic” oral masochism. Bergler 
believes that the Majority of neurotics have a “rendezvous with orality” 
and that all subsequent libidinal phases are “desperate rescue and sur- 
vival attempts” to escape from the oral masochistic danger. In the oral 
and anal phases passive experiences and misconceptions are felt to pre- 
dominate, and the oedipus complex becomes “the culmination of the 
antess of the nursery.” Through 
child wishes to demote the “dan- 
meaning at bottom, to an image of his own 
is again triumphant in the masochistically 


ive mplex which is “but the continuation of the 
old oral passivity.” Bergler feels that 


On the subject of “suffering” 


a in analysis, the author concedes that 
unrequited positive transference fe 


ee clings are painful, but when analysis 
fails to remove their Sting, it is because the patient's “suffering” is “but 


a disguise behind which are smuggled in exactly the masochistic repe- 
titions which the analyst overlooked.” The Same explanation applies to 


“pseudo aggression” which, originally genuine, has also become maso- 
chistically elaborated. “The neu 


would-be aggression exclusively,” 
Another source of “suffering” i 
Here too, truth can be realistically painful but 


Patients similarly “suffer” when they are y 
Although this may be successfully analyzed as resi 


yst circumvents the full impact 
of the patient’s projection of the “cruel Giantess” by strengthening the 


defensive “alleged” wish to be treated Kindly. This paradoxically 
strengthens the patient’s “basic fallacy” of “kindness if treated kindly” 
which must ultimately be analyzed but which at this stage is strong 
enough to mitigate the enormous amount of Pseudo aggression for being 
“unjustly treated” which these patients otherwise produce. 
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Vicror W. EISENSTEIN (76), IN DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY OF 
BORDERLINE STATES points up the differences in ego strength, in tolerance 
for interpretation of content, need for assistance in establishing con- 
tact with the therapist and a number of other considerations which make 


for adjustments in technique when dealing with borderline cases as 


compared to psychoneurotics. 
Eisenstein points out that the category of “borderline” patients 


nowadays constitutes a sizable portion of those seeking private psychiat- 
tic help. Descriptively, patients of this type appear to function at a 
neurotic level, i.e., they complain of phobias, obsessions, conversions, 
depression or anxiety states—with an admixture of abortive paranoid 
features and transient feelings of reference or depersonalization. The 
over-all incidence of borderline patients seen in private consultation, as 
derived from several sources (500 cases), is approximately one third. The 
evaluation of such patients at the start of treatment frequently leads to 
misdirected therapy. Many therapeutic failures of classical analysis be- 
long in this group. To treat borderline states as “transference neuroses” 
is an error fraught not only with disappointment but with the danger 


of precipitating psychotic episodes. Federn has cautioned similarly. 
f treatment that takes into account 


This paper outlines a plan o ; ; ; 
the individual needs and problems of the patient. Eisenstein separates 
the treatment of borderline cases into three phases: each phase presents 
its own set of technical problems, and each calls for a specific thera- 
peutic attitude. Unlike the true psychoneurotic p atient, tbe borderline 
patient does not have sufficiently good emotional contact from the be- 
eavor aimed at producing inner 


ginning to join in a therapeutic end z : 
change. The first phase is a preliminary period oriented toward the 


establishment of contact through a discussion of the patient's current 
problems, and active support from the riean ae period may daat 
from several weeks to a year. Because of the interlinked family pathology, 
one must be prepared in such cases to become the “family psychiatrist.” 


Borderline cases have unco strong receptive and dependent 
s. The patient 1s incapable of tolerating 


orientation in their relationship: oe 

delay, and the analyst must be friendly and “giving «One may charac- 

terize this approach to porderline patients as active. This activity re- 
PP f, early interviews. It is not to 


fers o initiative i d direction 0 
nly to initiative in, an i s. It , 
be confused with the type of activity used by some therapists in making 


direct interpretations of psychotic content. The preliminary activity re- 
fers here to a discussion of the patient's reality and his reasons for 
i is di ies i lity. 
Wanting to escape from his difficulties in realit 
ihe Ea d phase, the actual interpretive endeavor, the focus of 
the therapist remains on the actual weak ego state of the patient and 
on measures to improve its strength, rather than on material for interpre- 
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tation. Reduction of guilt and anxiety is one of these resources; raising 
the self-esteem through positive comment on some actual aspect of the 
patient's work or other accomplishment is another desirable feature; 
but what is therapeutically decisive is interpretation of the patient's 


and emotionally traumatic 


Utilization of the preverbal portion of the ego helps the patient to put 
his feelings into words instead of actions (reduces the tendency toward 
acting out); i.e., certain defensive bodily attitudes can be safely demon- 


ae psychoneurotic 


or the borderline case. The pre 3 
in borderline pa- 


tients depends upon the total 1 
transference relationship and interpretation A 
> : of guilt, rei i 

and often by direct help in modifying the external a gel zi eea 
orientation, unlike that which obtains in transference on. The whole 
keep the patient as far as possible in a favorable and ie a is to 
ship with the therapist. Here and there a disappointment eas! ‘i “ae 
of frustrated dependency on the “omnipotent” therapist, ma i 1 on 
in order to bring the relationship to a more realistic jet wees wo 
exceptions, it may be said that the analysis of negative arier ew 

. . 1S- 
appointment, distrust, resentment, etc.—engenders in practice less. of a 
tendency to regression and relapse than does the exposure of hidden 
erotic attitudes toward the therapist. 

The third phase of treatment is the reduction in the intensity of 
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treatment and the preparation for separation. This period is consider- 
ably more extended than in ordinary neurotic patients. Any new adjust- 
ment, which would take days or weeks in a true psychoneurotic patient, 
usually takes months in the borderline patient. Abrupt termination, or 
failure to observe each new adjustment over a considerable period in- 
vites relapse. In the psychoneuroses, the aim of the analyst has been 
the remaking of the personality into a relatively independent one; and, 
ideally, all vestiges of dependent transference are fully analyzed. In the 
case of borderline patients, the average goal is that of helping a person 
with a severely damaged ego to function at a higher level of integration. 
While continuous therapy to completion is ideal in ordinary neuroses, 
it is not ordinarily attainable in borderline cases. Therefore, discontinu- 
ous analysis, in periods to the limit of current adjustment possibilities, 
has been recommended by Bychowski, Flescher, and others. This con- 
Sideration makes the third phase of the therapy of borderline cases a 
long-term, if not lifelong, matter. 


The next paper, THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION, by RuporrH M. 
LOEWENSTEIN (163), the first of two in this section by the same author, 
offers certain basic principles to be followed in interpretation, based on 
the growing knowledge of the specific element of ego functioning within 
the total psychic structure. According to Loewenstein, the purpose of 
giving an interpretation is to induce a change in the ego through insight. 
The analysis of the transference, the recollection or reconstruction of 
forgotten memories, and even the wording of interpretations, must re- 
flect some temporal relationship to the current emotional reality as well 
as an awareness of the capacity of the patient’s ego to integrate the in- 
Sight thus obtained. The author offers various suggestions in technique. 
_ _ The specific psychoanalytic goal is to produce dynamic changes by 
Insight gained from interpretation. This is in strong contrast to reliance 
on intervention. The study of similarities in behavior and their dynamic 
value and genetic source prepare the ground for interpretation. Interpre- 
tations add to the patient’s knowledge about himself. They deal with 
the individual experiences of a human being. They give a patient in- 
Sight at a more generalized level than that which he might gain from 
pure introspection, but are much less abstract than scientific formula- 
tions. Thus, interpretations aim at uncovering not the oedipus complex 
as such, but specific individual experiences which constitute the mani- 
festation of the oedipus complex of the particular individual. 

_ _ The optimal distance of an interpretation from the surface requires 
Inclusion of elements known to the patient, and of current events. One 
aims at recovering the patient’s past in the present. Transference reactu- 
alizes the past and that << what makes its interpretation so effective Ona 
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also has to keep an optimal distance from the present interest; thus, one 
cannot interpret when the patient is overwhelmed b 
tions as in acute mourning. N 
is best to analyze first the still 
characterologic defenses of ne 
analysis of important neurotic 
of interpretation is not a mi 
Timing of interpretatio 
turely deep interpretations 
On the other hand, it is imp 
transference and problems 
delicate function and requ 


y emotional reac- 
or can one analyze dormant conflicts. It 
mobile defenses in preference to the rigid 
urotic characters. One must also avoid the 
Symptoms in the beginning. The sequence 
rror image of the psychological ontogeny: 
ns aims at avoiding premature and prema- 
that frequently create stubborn resistances: 
ortant not to delay the analysis of resistances 
arising from current situations. Timing is 2 
ires analytic tact. This involves an intuitive 
evaluation of the patient’s problems which leads the analyst to choose, 
among the many possible interpretations, the one which is right at any 
given moment. Tact also includes “dosage”—the extent to which a pa 


almost that, but not completely so” 


two important technical rules which are related to wording. (1) Avoid 
using the same defense mechanism which the patient uses: for instance, 
avoid ironical expressions with patients who are using irony as defense. 
(2) Interpretation should contain elements of time: such adverbs or 
phrases as “now,” “before,” “at the age of.” They supply a genetic qual- 
ity, connecting the patient’s past with the Present; they are adapted to the 
specific relationship existing between the ego and id derivatives at a given 
moment. 


Loewenstein calls attention to a ty 


a a pe of interpretation which may be 
called “reconstruction upwards” because it reconstructs a relatively recent 


pathogenic conflict, whence a regression Started. Example: A patient com- 
plained repeatedly that his wife’s behavior castrated him. He was told 
that what he actually wanted to express was his doubt about his wife’s 
loving him. This interpretation provided a relevant psychic reality—a 
transposition from a regressive level to a more superficial one. 

The therapeutic effects of analytic interpretations are displayed not 
only in objective and subjective changes in the patient, but also in verbal 
recollection of formerly repressed material. The patient's utterances con- 
tain emotional discharges in addition to mere thought, Spoken words 
become objects created by the act of speaking, and objectivation is sig- 
nificant for the therapeutic effect of analysis. 
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The next paper, the second by RupotpH M. LOEWENSTEIN oe ; ii 
DEVELOPMENT AND PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE, continues to cmon 
strate how the structural concept of the psyche has transformed the prin- 
ciples and technique of psychoanalytic therapy. oe Ao Å- = 
broadened knowledge of the development and func! iti A 2 go 
and its mechanisms of defense, the immediate tactical goa Ae sie 
oriented in these directions. Resistances and defenses, — Boss 
emotions, are attacked first. Symbolic interpretation, age oe i Aes 
is now considered from the standpoint of the motives for the sym $ 
Defen re content is the rule. ; F 

ipae interest in the instinctual aspects of p Tk 
to a primary emphasis on the analysis of the patien n ianen n: 
change in focus followed Freud’s work on the an u e 3 
Anna Freud's study of detense mesmo to avert, Freud himself had 
and their aims, what dangers the €89. on 
Stressed the importance of the analytic rule that en eae 
analyzed first. Patients have only an incomplete es oe i bee aS 
of ego function) of their resistances. Interpretati 


x ar such aware- 
producing insight and dynamic change extends the area of 


y ture and function of 
i more clearly the na i 
ness. It enables the patient to See or the preference for illness 


his resistance to treatment, for example, | t” of expressing hostility 
rather than health if the latter holds the ‘threa Dade ete 
and competition with another man. Resistances = raed ars. | 
unconscious, as is an important part af therego; pen A Eea ic con- 
pretation aims at bringing unconscious ego Pi 
sciousness. i li 
art in the earlier 
= . ed a much greater p i 
Symbolic interpretations play The symbolism is as valid now as 
phases of analysis than they do today. -^ he motive and the reasons 
it ever was, but our interest now is centered on t a situation 
f a symbolism in a & 5 
es athe ie m ee boie pearions" af 2. Role OE Concern WO, Ment 
e hierarchy of 1 oe example, “The 
ment: the sequence in which interp nee arraja e geil ae 
motives for the fear of hurting a loved person De a D eneral tule 
hostility against this person.” The author a ae ae means 
of following material from the surface to the depth. nt past as compared 
conscious as opposed to unconscious, present or rece P P 
È BP r istance” from the surface must also 
with the more remote past. “Optimal dista ae 
b 4 < n is most effective if not too close to the 
e€ borne in mind: interpretation 1s Most PAR = 
surface nor too deep. The wording of an ee a so influences its 
effectiveness, as do tact and timing. The ar a Roa — ae 
tions presents special difficulties: pathogenic con. icts between suncima 
drives and defenses are carried over into conflicts about emotions. 
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The next paper, 
AND INTERPRETATION: 


à Saas mpletion. This is the author's attempt 
to establish a scientific basis for th 


in a rational and “system-adequate” 
According to Devereux, 


p - In confrontations nothing 
the patient’s productions, which are simply 


ttention in such a > 
. . manner tl attern 
and meaning are registered by that their p 


processes, while interpretations 


frontations, to the neglect of a ae z 
% j z ns, is inc i ith 
classical analytic technique. It i ‘ ompatible Bt 


and to character structure and, thus, do not 
production of deeply repressed materia] with which the patient’s ego is as 
yet unable to cope. In brief, confrontations bring to the ‘satlend acces 
tion something he knows, but has failed to reg 


: ister, and the the 
path for new productions which eventually re y Open up 


mely wh fond require interpretations. They 
are timely when they open up for inspection new material, of a type 


susceptible of interpretation in terms of data already available at the 
time fhe confrontation is first made. In brief, a confrontation helps the 
patient’s production to become transformed from a multivalent embry- 
onic Gestalt to one possessing sufficient Prägnanz to permit of only one 
system-adequate closure. 

Interpretations are acts whereby only the quality of intelligibility— 
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and nothing else—is added to the patient's productions. Substantive addi- 
tions thereto are not interpretations but attacks on the patient’s personal 
integrity and autonomy. An interpretation is timely if the patient can 
utilize it immediately, and is willing to do so. The acceptance of an 
interpretation requires a greater psychological readiness in the patient 
than does that of a confrontation. ; À , 

Why are interpretations necessary? Left to himself, the patient will 
gradually produce material which slowly shapes itself into a univalent 
Gestalt of definite Prägnanz, and may even effect its own closure. Inter- 
pretations facilitate the closure of Gestalten. 

There are three theories of closure. One states that the data them- 
selves “need” closure. Another afirms that the perception of an incom- 
plete Gestalt sets up & tension system between the observer and the 
Gestalt, which is not resolved until the Gestalt is closed. The third 
theory—that of the “push toward closure” —places the need for closure 
within the percipient. The latter point of view is most compatible with 
psychoanalytic theory. The need of the patient ta produce data pertain- 
ing to a given Gestalt seems determined by the push toward closure. 
The broad concept of “reality acceptance” further suggests that a system 
is not truly closed until the closure is recognized by the observer and is 


accepted by him. 

_ The patient's productions rept 
Since emotionally unclosed past €xp 
in the present, until a system-adequate an } i 
effected. The lack of closure of some past experience 1s due either to the 
fact that it was not closed at that time, or to @ system-inadequate closure, 
or to a type of closure no longer compatible with present realities and 
present maturity. The last remark subsumes the existence of an inherent 
drive toward maturity and health, which appears to be connected with 
homeostatic mechanisms. The lack of closure of an experience may also 
explain its piecemeal appearance in the course of analysis, intense preoc- 
Cupation with experience fragments being perhaps related to so-called 
‘catastrophic reactions.” Normals are able to close 1n fantasy an incom- 
plete Gestalt in a system-adequate manner and recognize the fact that 
the closure is a fantasied one. Abnormal persons are sometimes unable to 
recognize that they themselves have effected the closure, and, furthermore, 
that their fantasied closure may not be system-adequate. In abnormal per- 
sons especially, the closure element is either unconscious or at least pre- 
conscious. This is substantiated by Potzl’s experiments showing that in 
the partial perception of wholes the seemingly “unperceived” element— 


Łe, actually the “unregistered” one—reappears in the following night's 
dream. 


esent an attempt to complete a task, 
eriences continue to create a tension 
d ego-syntonic closure is 


As stated, closures can be either system-adequate, or system-inade- 
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quate, the latter types being determined by neurotic biases. Only the well- 
analyzed analyst can perceive the usuall 


y unconscious and system-inade- 
quate “closure element” which is 


characteristic of the patient's 
sed closure element can be made 


roduced to reveal that this Gestalt has an unequivocal, 


Gestalt nearest to the patient’s current 
ure that the interpretation he gives 


S$ system-inadequate 


closure element repressed and, thus, nergy available for 


constructive tasks. 


Next is a‘summary of various opinions and experiences expressed at 
a PANEL ON CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE: FAILURES 
AND RESULTS (187), conducted by the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion in 1951. It was chaired by Robert Fliess and reported by Norvelle C. 
LaMar. The contributors covered such matters as education in analysis) 
limitations of analysis, resistances produced by increasing knowledge of 
analysis, need for research, impact of ego Psychology and timing BPintee: 
pretations. This panel was conducted as an informal exchange of opinion 
without the presentation of papers. 

In opening the panel, Robert Fliess noted that the session on current 
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problems of technique was a natural outgrowth of a panel discussion on 
character analysis last year. Analysts do not do research in the ordinary 
way. Because, he stated, psychoanalysis is still a young science, the analyst 
is obliged to be scientist, technician and therapist at one and the same 
time. He is a man who does research in a laboratory and a library and his 
job is a solitary one. Technique is a subject not much discussed. Forty 
years ago, Freud announced he would outline a general method of psycho- 
analytic technique. He never wrote it. Instead, he wrote anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty articles on technique throughout his lifetime, always 
treating specific points and saying that that was all he had to give. Fliess 
believes we are still at that stage. 

l. Controversy as to technique: Bertram D. Lewin attributed some 
of the misunderstanding as to what constitutes technique as partly seman- 
tic in nature. “As I understand Sterba, I, too, think that the analyst 
stands for reality and that if he persuades his patient that such and such 
is real he persuades or educates the patient. They, as Hendrick pointed 
out, stand for reality, for the reality principle, and just what technical 
words apply to these maneuvers js irrelevant. There is a way the patient, 
Sometimes by surprise, sometimes by gradual acceptance, sometimes by 


accident, finds out reality. Analysts themselves sometimes have a lack of 


the sense of reality. We start off with interpretations and are often more 


convinced at the end than in the beginning when we find out that our 


ideas and thoughts were correct. In the actual analytic situation our edu- 


Cation of the reality of the patient's unconscious grows with the convic- 
que is implicit in the analytic 


tion that the patient obtains. Techni 
process. It is artificial to think of technique as a set of rules. We are more 
apt to do or say the right thing if we have more understanding. Mistakes 


happen. Anything we learn can contribute to technique. The striking 
pacity and our knowledge. 


thing is that our technique has increased our capaci! : 
We started with hysteria and went on to compulsion neurosis where we 
developed techniques for handling a new type of resistance. Then came 
the narcissistic groups, including the negative therapeutic reaction. As we 
80 along, we should, with our additional knowledge, learn new things 
about the meaning of symptoms, meanings of behavior. Analytic tech- 
nique is co-extensive with analytic knowledge. Our technique is just as 
good as our knowledge. If we learn more, our technique is better. Analysis 
is like a beautiful city which is well lit up for a few blocks, but another 
few blocks away we find ourselves in a jungle which we still have to 
explore.” 
Rest EN Nunberg, in commenting on overly optimistic results some- 
ee of psychoanalysis, an us that e a been made 
aan e o the image of God and this image another human being 
ange. Even the best of psychoanalytic results will not make over 
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a man or his ego, as is occasionally claimed. The analyst can only make 
out of man the best that could have been had he not acquired the 
neurosis, but he cannot make an entirely different man.” Extending 
Lewin’s remarks, Nunberg continued, “.. |. students come to me and 


ant a prescription or a set of directions 
I do not know and even if I knew today 


. ented. Often one under- 
stands the patient after the hour.” Nunberg touched upon another diffi- 


cult situation: “. .. there is now a custom or habit that if the analyst does 
not make progress with his patient, h 


should change to an analyst of the 
practice fairly frequently.” N 
ical excerpts, and he again e 
is dependent on the understa 

2. Has the cultural ace 
technique? Ives Hendrick sp 
of psychoanalysis and of th 


nis comments with clin- 
hat adequate technique 
lyst has of his patient. 


l resistance. 
1 resistance. 
ment is more 
the patient’s 
valuable in 
ss. This cur- 
ysts are now 


rent from intellectua 


More basic to the problem, however, is that the surprise mo 


difficult to catch. These reactions in which it was not only 
surprise but also the analyst’s surprise were formerly most 
reaching the answers and in freeing the developmental proce 
rent difficulty in technique is a cultural phenomenon, “Anal 
in a position of prestige; that analysts are wanted is a common change in 
professional life.” One no longer has to explain to medical students or 
to those in their first year internships what free association is. That which 
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one does have to explain more often is that there is more than just sitting 
and listening—one has to place the material. Hendrick considered possi- 
bilities of the younger generation having assimilated this knowledge (of 
psychoanalytic psychology and principles of dynamics) and taken it for 
granted in their adolescence. Consequently they have no intense conflict 
as to whether to use this knowledge and whether to apply analysis or not; 
they feel it does not require rebellion. This problem is too deep to be 
answered by some technical discovery. Hendrick believes it is very worth 
while to recognize that it is leading up to a situation in which it is harder 
to get thorough working out of all the principles coming from the deep 
unconscious material. This is a current problem which did not exist in 
decades gone by. : 

Mary O'Neil Hawkins also commented on the different cultural 
Situation of today in which we find people so ready to accept analysis. In 
child analysis one very often encounters the problem of children whose 
parents are “analytically oriented.” These children grow up in a sort of 
analytic milieu, either at home or in an ultraprogressive atmosphere of 
some schools. It is difficult to give these children interpretations, not be- 
cause of the surprise element or lack of it, but rather due to the fact 
these children were either punished with “analytic interpretations, or 
else given admiration for expressing everything felt. We can, to a 
measure, succeed if we can really make the child see the things that are 
unconscious. The prestige of which Hendrick spoke is a hindrance. We 
are given too much prestige. Everything we say 1s true. We can accoñ- 
Plish wonders and do everything. We are expected to interpret the child’s 
hatreds, to make him happy. The child of analytically oriented parents 
plays with analysis. He plays with pencils, with knives, etc. He knows 
symbols, but in his own feelings we cannot interpret his id through sym- 
bols. We must know the ordinary experiences 1n the child’s life. We 
therefore need consultations with the parents, with the teachers. A child 
will come and play in a certain way and that way is a defense. Hawkins 
disagreed with the contention expressed elsewhere that ego psychology has 
Not contributed much to technique. She feels, on the contrary, that the 
ego defenses are our best way into the child’s life. 

3. Has metapsychology contributed anything to the technique of 
analysis? Lawrence S. Kubie, in quoting from a private conversation with 
Helene Deutsch, remarked that Freud had said there was one moment in 
his life in which he had departed from the use of simple, direct empirical 
experience, and he regretted it because of the confusion it brought. He 
Was referring to metapsychology- Kubie states that in an effort to achieve 
the original goals of analysis (how and when and why unconscious forces 
originally came into being; why and how these became unconscious; what 
Keeps them unconscious; or what keeps them going) certain techniques or 
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maneuvers developed rather rapidly, and have alt 
ably over the years. He traced the d 
free associations first to sy 
daily events and dreams, 
within and without the a 
timing of interpretations, 
into the process of free a 
pretation, rather into the basic tool 
or not the theoretical assumpti 


ered only inconsider- 


age. Naming symptomatic end 

form of self-deception. Continu 
of psychoanalytic technique, I w 
that it has made its modificati 
tions of one variable at a time 


territories. As a consequence, technical developments have been unsys- 
tematic and uncontrolled. Kubie believes we can look for possible tech- 
nical developments in the following a (a) by subjecting the processes 
of free association themselves to Systematic control of every variable 
is x ee Ociative process, including all 
physiological and psychological influences (effect of drugs, heat, etc.) and 
z i states of consci ; (b) b 
studying the impact of varied types ou interpretation a t 
of a standardized free-association profile. He concludes, “it may be that 
the further progress of psychoanalytic technique and the whole develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis as a science waits on the development of some 
process either as an alternative to, or supplementary to, or as a corrective 
to, the haphazard processes of interpretation to which we are at present 
limited.” 

Robert Waelder, in discussing the relati: 
technique, stated: “First of all, it seems to mi 
is such a thing as psychoanalytic technique or a set of rules of what to do. 
In my opinion, this is dependent upon whatever insight we have. If we 
understand a situation we can try to act upon it. If we do notandentand 
it, then we grope in the dark. If one is in the dark, we have to tread very 
carefully so as not to step on any china. Maybe I can make my point 
clear by telling a story. The captain of the bellboys gave the new bellboy 


onship between theory and 
€ that I do not believe there 
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instructions about his responsibilities but then added that in many snua- 
tions there is something intangible that is required and that is tact. He 
also discussed ego psychology and whether this contributed ayiee 
technique. Long ago, he stated, “Psychoanalysis was an ee = : ig 
out the libido from all of its hiding places and to give it new gna s. Then 
shortha xpression for what actually ; 1 E 
and e the organism protects itself agpanst SER a brs 
old days, he said, the purpose of analysis was the Pris = E i a- 
Then, with the insight that fear is a reaction to >r i ea gab 
Soge was introduced and an e brge crit + d a the 
of, what are the dangers? Once we understood w t iy aria - ne 
are afraid of, and their ways of protecting ia a eat mer when 
meant focusing interest upon the individual s met : A ets (an meio 
he is in danger. It means not only interest in his uo “a : foes: for hose pe 
but in his general life policies. At present, his policies < 
the analyst. : : ae 
4. Faiten analysis: Grete L. Bibring returned to piei 
cussed by Hendrick. She referred to a form of Mape AT april 
tion, and said there was always a way of dealing a Seah a the lee 
Hands of akiflful analysts. Ta She Sas pispein a patient who 
and now they have become legalized facts. If you co! son = en 
intellectualizes and you go into the teen pe esis atient you 
long as this kind of specific defense method is valid v se oe an 
not mean anything to him. Then you @o Le iia s 
tat resistance union and 6 0 fenton or ehani 
all the instances where you see the same | pe vere 
he reacts in such a way intellectually, how instea k iat pee 
about it and will seem to understand. It is anxiety Er e anil 
anxiety he will handle the situation 1n his special way ae 
intellectualization.” There are any number of sage in E yss 
which are of significance and belong to it, ie., doers si pone 
pattern belongs to it. She mentioned that “we react di ee y to different 
patients. If we know his defenses we would react to his situation. We 
Teact to this knowledge and utilize it in our approach so that the patient 
then really deals with his anxiety in a special way. We make it slowly 
impossible for the patient, or less desirable, or somewhat less ego-syntonic 
for the patient to use this kind of defense or behavior pattern, and he 
Starts to stall, and hesitates and then begins to understand. In this way 
changes take place... . We are a screen in a certain way but not in the 
same way expected of us twenty years ago. We try to avoid blind spots 
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understand yet and therefore em 
al trends which we can reach. At i. 
cannot omit the fact that we a ‘Ne 
lytic situation to which it is worth wh 


an who arran 
passive where, instead, he should 


: ; Rich- 
as a therapeutic factor: Ric 
ty he encountere 


an ego atti 


$ z ë 
this, he is not enough. “Ther 


the part of the analyst 
ith this interpretation. 


points out, one wt 
Psychoanalytic technique an 

this is the term “suggestion” (not qui Correct translation from the 

is implies Suggestion (in the 


rder to pr 
he conflict, 
isive for as 


€ss the patient into a vee 
This is in the nature o. 
uccessful outcome is made 


bert Waelder, in discussing Sterba’s remarks about the necessity 
Rober > 
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of adding educational elements to analysis, found his own views mixed 
between agreement and disagreement. “I do not know how far agree- 
ment goes and disagreement begins. There is a great deal of educational 
influence in analysis whether the analyst likes it or not. The analyst is not 
always aware of it. It is implicit first in the concept of health that the 
analyst holds, if he holds one to the patient; it is implicit in his defini- 
tions or implied actions of what would be in the range of normality. The 
patient often asks: What is normal and what is neurotic? The analyst 
tells him and this is educational. The educational influence is further- 
More implicit in the ‘why’ questions which the analyst asks. When the 


i i 7 a r act this way 
analyst asks: Why did you do this, or what made you say or ac this way? 
arn my students not to ask why questions, but 
alternative to what you did or what was the 


Other possibility or way of doing this? Finally, the most subtle ways of 
using the educational influence is the kind of subject the analyst singles 
out for interpretation. This invariably has the implication that the sub 
ject is to be changed.” Waelder showed that in the same sagen ge 
different analysts could make two different interpretations an oth 
Would be right and both contradictory, because both have singled out 
things which are in accord with the analyst's own personality. Both are 
Partial interpretations. He says that in this area there isa great deal of 
unconscious and basically undesirable educational influence going out 
from the analyst. The only kind of education seemingly necessary can be 
limited to one thing: “Every individual must be educated at one point in 


that he must be faced with the necessity of restricting the pleasure prin- 
earn that he cannot have every- 


ciple by the reality principle. He must 1 ; 
thing + o ae 3 wants it. He must learn that there are things 
Which he should do and that he must do them rather than just do what 
he wants, otherwise he may perish. Most people learn this when they are 
little. They learn this from their parents. Occasionally we meet a patient 
who has riever learned this and in these cases analysis will not work. The 
patient first needs the education to make up for what the parents haye 
not done. This is usually the case with children and very immature indi- 
viduals. Beyond that I am not enthusiastic about the use of educational 
influence in analysis because it involves a grave problem that a person 
who has gone through analytic training should set himself up as a judge 
in the life situations for other people.” r 

Maxwell Gitelson thought that the idea of “education” may not be 
sufficiently understood. He stated that education is to be thought of in 
terms of its genetic meanings, in terms of education to the reality prin- 
ciples, reality gratifications, to make it possible to give up the unreality 
gratifications, He spoke of the kind of human material that comes to the 


That is educational. I w 
rather to ask: What was the 
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analyst more and more frequently these days, the borderline cases. He 
illustrated his points with cases. 

Emanuel Windholz, who was in agreement with Waelder about not 
needing technical rules of analysis, went ahead to emphasize another 
point. “When Gitelson tells his patient—why don’t you clean up and 
wash up—why did he do it at that particular time? When Fliess reported 
[case material] on the analysis of a patient who asked him his opinion 
about somebody, he discussed this Person or situation with her in reality, 
and this had a spectacular effect, Why did he do it at that time? That is 
the point. In other words, certainly the analyst stands for reality, but we 
also know how the patient misunderstands the attitudes of the analyst 
and what he stands for is not necessarily perceived as reality by the pa 
tient. So the skillful analyst represents reality to the patient in an educa- 
tional way when the patient is ready for it. We should be able to state, 


however, that the patient is ready because—, The question is whether 
these attitudes were taken over to increase reality.” 


peaker, said the reason he 


pattern when he understands it. If he 


the dangers, the patient may act it 
ng it. 


ot have discussed this problem with 
with her and the total person. It also 
Patient asks you a specific question, 


; ould he do under the circumstances. 
And you don’t know the answer, you are never very sure. And you would 


like to postpone the discussion and Sometimes this is beiter for Goth the 
patient and yourself.” Freud said that the analyst has to u dell cane 
at his disposal to help the patient overcome his resistances z ee caie 
repressed material. Windholz continues along this line, AA Ba have 


learned since is that in the process of acting this way the analyst is involv- 
ing himself with the patient in a variety of ways Which ea Gan, be 
extremely useful. We discuss it because we know the dangers, ‘These are 
that our patients become not only re-educated by the analysts but de- 
velop identifications. The experienced analyst is aware of this “atid sees 
how his suggestions not only have the effect of bringing up new material, 
but of working through which is the most €ssential part of psychoan- 
alytic technique. In our daily work we always and constantly must ask 
ourselves how much should we analyze the Yegressive material as a 
defense or a fixation. My feeling is that the knowledge we now have 
about character has extremely enriched our technique and has made it 


her if you had not been acquainted 
can happen very frequently that a 
what do you think of this, or what s} 
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possible to teach our students much more about techniques than ever 
before.” 

Richard Sterba: “Ego psychology is not very easily understood, and 
even handled with more difficulty. We are at the beginning of it. It is 
p to the psychoanalytic teachers to achieve 
discoveries of the ego into psychoanalytic 
ents by discovery of the id. It will 
the technique is penetrated by the 


a slow process and remains u 
a slow penetration of the new 
technique. Most analysts handle pati 
be more of a necessity to them once 
ego, and it will change our technical approach to the patients.” (Hen- 
drick assumed that the follow-up of an interpretation of an ego attitude 
Would be in terms of attempting to get insight into the ontogenetic 
origin of this ego attitude.) Sterba continued, “It is difficult when we talk 
about such technical questions. It then looks as if we neglect other 
aspects of analysis. The genetic approach will always be the most im- 
Portant one. But the genetic approach alone does not always do the 
trick, There is needed some pressure. Persuasion is needed. So is encour- 
agement. All of these factors are useful. Show our patients our satisfac- 
tion with the progress of treatment. This again is a technical approach. 
All of these are used by Freud and are legitimate within our psycho- 
analytic technique. But we can never neglect the genetic approach as 


an important means of technique.” 
_ Ives Hendrick, in closing the panel, summarized much of the discus- 

Sion and concluded that the real problem is not the fact that the patient 
as to learn through his knowl- 


has to be educated, but that the analyst h thro i 
edge of the patient, through intuition, when to do this with the patient. 


Everything a patient does is educational. Everything the analyst does is 
educational. Education is the experience you give the patient from 


Which he learns. 


The next and the four following papers of Hus ee = aia 
cerned with technical advice and devices. Perhaps the broadest in scope 
of these papers is the one by GEORGE Frumkes (105); Liane OF AOTENTEY 
IN PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE. Taking the ideas of Ferenczi and Lorand 
as a point of departure, Frumkes describes an “active” modification of 
technique. In this approach the analyst takes an active part in discour- 
aging certain real actions of the patient if he feels they are regressive. 
This is an attempt to establish new outlets for the discharge of energy 
bound to familiar regressive paths. The analyst also engages in discus- 
ston and advice in helping the patient select new modes of behavior. This 
is in addition to all the usual aims in the technical management of a 
Psychoanalytic case. 

For the most part, the activity of the analyst consists in making the 
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analyst—so that its full conscious appreci 
_tition of infantile conflicts eventuated, 
The general significance of 


ation by the patient as a repe- 


A being named is discussed. In the case of 
the patient it had a specific meaning, as she believed she was a bastard 


conceived before her parents’ marriage, and so lacking in a name. It did 
then seem that being named by the analyst involved for her disruption 
of certain defense mechanisms. She had believed she was a bad unac 
ceptable bastard who had caused her parents to marry against their wish. 
Behind such beliefs, however, were feelings that her parents were bad 
threatening objects who had caused her to be a bastard. Such feelings» 
however, must have been projections of her own sadistic wishes to de 


stroy and Separate the parents. The analytic work thus permitted her to 
have improved realization of her sadism, 


Next is discussed the theme of 
In this story, a girl is eventually 
virtue of being able to give a na 


become Queen (mother) . Naming 
of the unconscious conscious” 


i emed in this counter- 
balanced by the patient experiencing ; case to be 
behaving, and it was felt her und 


? actual response was linked 
ew beginnings.” He has described how 
fairly deeply, patients 

gratifications mainly 


to Balint’s ideas concerning “n 
at times when the analytic w 


The next paper, LOOKING as A DEFENSE 
or KILLING, by Luis Rascovsky (210), illustr 
both of a long-term device, setting a time limit to the anal 
more immediate and direct device in a specific session, i.e., 


AGAINST THE WISH AND FEAR 


ysis, and a 
the analyst 


9 
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playing dead and then coming back to life. This was done both for the 
purpose of facilitating the uncovering of aggressions within the patient 
as well as offering proof to the patient that his fantasies possessed no ~ 
magical powers of actually killing. J 

The patient was a manic-depressive and had been in treatment for 
a long time. His transference resistance centered on defenses against his 
strong hostile feelings to his mother. The analyst finally set a time limit 
on the duration of treatment. At this new frustration the reactive de- 
fensive attitudes of docility and obsequiousness redoubled. Changes in 
technique, such as altering the patient’s position on the couch or work- 
ing face to face, brought on improvement. Both the analyst and the 
patient were aware of the fact that as soon as any criticism of the analyst 
came to the patient's mind the patient looked at the analyst in an at- 
tempt not only to control the analyst's reactions but also to control the 
effects of his own hostility. Interpretations of such looking had no effect. 
Another important symptom was psychic pain felt at e moment of 
sexual ejaculation. It was painful to give anything away at to lose part 
of himself. He also experienced a strong compulsion to look at his wile s 
face as she completed her orgasm when he performed cpa ea with 
great pleasure, upon her, though not when psrforming ord eed a 
The similarity between looking at his wife under such conditions an 
looking at his analyst and taking furtive glances at his penis was pointed 
out to the patient. Previous interpretation to the patient of his fellatio 
fantasies were now expanded to interpret his entire attitude to the 
analyst, namely, a wish not only to suck but to bite and — him. 
To this the patient replied that his wish to bite was slight, and an ex- 
pression of love, but that he liked his wife to bite his nipples. 

At the reiteration of such a characteristic defense, the analyst con- 
cluded that, since the oral-aggressive wishes were close to the precon- 
scious, other hostile contents would emerge if the patient were given 
greater opportunity to project them. For this reason the analyst decided 
to pretend to be dead. At this the patient became intensely anxious, 
arose and wanted to leave the consulting room, fearing he would be 
accused of killing the analyst. When he regained composure and was 
able to understand that his fantasies did not have the power of killing, 
his associations turned toward coitus and cunnilingus. To see a woman 
complete her orgasm meant to terminate the relationship with her or 
else that she might die as a consequence of the intense pleasure, or it 
might mean the end of the analysis. Affording his wife such intense 
Pleasure, With its fantasied consequences, offered him a means of hiding 
his death wishes against his analyst by displacing them onto his wife. 
aa analyst opened his eyes and spoke to the patient, it meant that 

er had brought him back to life and had regained possession of 
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him. Looking at the object meant preserving it from his own aggression. 
During cunnilingus he feared he would suck, bite and destroy the object, 
but looking reassured him. The object had not been killed, but only 
weakened. “I can now expose my penis to the sucking and voracious 
action of the vagina, and I will not be killed, only weakened.” In sum 
mary, the patient’s looking meant, “Look here, I don’t want to eat your 
but only to suck and to control my sucking so as not to kill you, becaus¢ 
I am afraid you will do the same to me.” The purpose of the device of 
playing dead was both to bring forth greater degrees of aggression which 
were almost ready to be made conscious and also to drive home to the 
patient the unreality of the Magical powers of his fantasied aggressions: 


free association, disconnected in 
cally once their latent content has 
how in a single session the patien 
desires, her defenses against them 
analyst maintained a receptive atti 
pretations. 


SUMMARY 


€ory. A panel discussion 


) i ae tification of the analyst 
with reality, the degree of optimism allowable, the resistances brought 


about through increasing public knowledge of psychoanalysis, etc: 
Frumkes, taking a leaf from Ferenczi, described one type of analytic 
activity—the interdiction of certain regressive behavior so as to channel 
energy into healthier directions. There were also other types of advice 
considered, such as detachment from anxiety and intrusion into a pa- 
tient’s reality situation under certain circumstances, The analyst might 
also, under special circumstances, act out in order to provoke material 
or reassure the patient. 
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CONCLUSION 


The literature for the year clearly reveals a trend toward bringing 
both theory and technique increasingly under the influence of the 
developments in ego psychology. The emphasis is away from the bio- 
logical one-body and toward an object-directed and two-body and multi- 
body psychology. The cultural factors influencing therapy thus also 
became the subject for discussion. Transference and countertransference 
continue to be the center of interest as far as basic general problems of 
h perhaps a growing emphasis, not only on 
but also using it overtly in the con- 
ts are being made to systematize and 


technique are concerned, wit 
understanding countertransference, 


duct of an analysis. Continuing effor 
rationalize the technique of treatment of schizophrenia. Technique of 


conventional analyses also received attention, particularly the impact of 
ego psychology, the imposing of limitations and the uses of activity and 


education in analysis. 


ET 


Chapter XII 


- APPLIED PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Introduction 


As in Volume I, the nonclinical field 


S occupy a very large portion 
of this Survey. The difficulties noted last 


Ocial Sciences, 


nd i it a 
a a new section, albeit 
Humor, has be 


en added. The present sub- 


I. Arts and Aesthetics 
II. Social Sciences 
III. Religion 


IV. Mythology and Folklore 
V. Comedy, Wit and Humor 


I. ARTS AND AESTHETICS 


MARK KANZER, M.D. 


idioms and as- 
music, drama, etc.—likewise 
merited attention. 


y. 
Pr 
The articles in this section are grouped under the following head 


ings: 
I. Metapsychology 


2. The Artist and His Productions 
3. Social Aspects of Art 
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1. Metapsychology v 


The function of art and the nature of the creative process are 
broadly reviewed from the psychoanalytic viewpoint by Bychowski and 
by Mosse. The former emphasizes the wish to create, with its multiplicity 
of motives; the latter pictures a dynamic balance set up between per- 
ceptions of the outer world and projections from the inner as they com- 
bine to shape a work of art. Both make use of clinical material and 
follow tradition in regarding artistic sublimations as counteracting neu- 
rotic trends. Recognizing the element of healthy ego functioning in 
creativity, however, they seek to avoid the pitfall of appearing to treat 
art merely as a safety valve for morbid dispositions. i 


In From CATHARSIS TO WORK OF ART: THE MAKING OF AN ARTIST, 
Gustay Bycnowski (44) delineates a conception of the artistic process 
that is based on clinical observations, pathographies, and literature. The 
wish to create, according to Bychowski, may have many motives; the most 
basic is the overcoming of the destructive by the erotic instincts. To ac- 
complish this, the ego must possess unusual strength, so that it is capable 
of the requisite synthetic activities. Should failure occur, neurosis 
threatens. 

It is neither infantile traumata nor peculiarities of psychosexual 
development that can be regarded as specific for the making of an artist 
or for the form or the greatness of his art, declares the author. Great 
works “are obviously a product of complex secondary elaborations in 
which the ego plays the most important role.” The study and compari- 
Son of clinical material and pathographies reveals the alchemy which 
transforms the unconscious material into the work of art—a process that 
occurs partly in the repressed unconscious, but is also partly the work 
of the ego, 

The motive for creation is varied. The yearning for power, fame 
and love of women, as mentioned by Freud, involves partial and ration- 
alized Motives present in some artists. Bychowski suggests other possible 
incentives, such as a need to express emotion or the desire to revert to 
Memories of childhood. The artist wishes to create eternal things; in 
doing so, he shows an ability to transform his highly individual experi- 
ences into wide and general values which are consummated in the 

achievement of artistic form. Neurotic tendencies, however, may inter- 
fere with the prerequisite degree of ego synthesis and induce instead 
disruptive individual catharsis. 

Artistic mastery is exemplified by Walt Whitman’s transformation 
of his dissatisfied homoerotic libido into the idea of universal brother- 
ai p» e ap democracy. The artist counteracts his repressed 

obilizing the forces of the ego, much as in the process of re- 
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covery during therapeutic analysis. Destructiveness is held in check by 
the creative | goals. i f : M 
Bychowski quotes from his clinical experience with neurotic artists; 
where the antinomy between destruction and creation was not success- 
fully handled by the ego, failure of artistic achievement resulted. Cer- 
tain artists, like Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Edgar Allan Poe, 
even destroyed themselves in the course of a lo 
aggression. As Bychowski visualizes the tragedy of Poe, “He had enough 
artistic power, or shall we say of ego strength, in order to bind his 
anxiety and his cathartic outpourings in the beauty of appealing sym- 


bols and enthralling verses. Yet even he had to surrender finally to the 
demon of self-destruction.” 


sing struggle to master 


The analysis of artists shows that creativity requires the successful 
resolution of other antinomies as well; for example, 
abreaction must give wa 


(2) pure catharsis must 


(1) expression as 
y to expression as contemplation in tranquility; 
yield to artistic formation; (3) narcissistic obses- 
sive clinging to individual mental content must be superseded by the 
artistic desire for alloplastic outlet and definite expression. 

Bychowski analyzes the artist's special capacities 
“It is this ability for multiple and mobile identificatio 
with mobility of repressive countercathexes which see 
the awe-inspiring access which great artists have to ti 
other persons.” He declares that: 
work of art as a synthesis, 
and since these are precis 


for identification: 
ns in conjunction 
ms to account for 


idea, its final expression and artistic elaboration 
power of materialization, is by and large the act 
series of acts of the ego.” 


» in other words, its 
or rather an infinite 


Gustav BycHowskr (45) pursues the theme of artistic creation in a 
second article, THE METAPSYCHOLOGY OF ARTISTIC CREATION, which seeks 
to formulate, in more precise metapsychological terms, 
raised in the first paper. From this standpoi 
create, the content of the work of art, a 
work of art is actually created. 


hese points. “The wish 
oedipal fantasies which 


motivations for artistic elaboration. . Z A quandary arises as to the 


+4 
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metapsychological interpretations of this particular quality of the artist. 
We know of it as much or as little as we know of this quality in the 
psychotic. Why in either case do early conflicts and attitudes remain 
unchanged and unresolved throughout decades only to emerge under 
propitious circumstances? All we can say is that some countercathexis 
prevents them from erupting into the boundaries of the ego. This coun- 
tercathexis must be more powerful and, by the same token, we must 
assume that the cathexis of repressed ideas and instinctual derivatives 
must be more intense than in ordinary individuals. This, in its turn, may 
be due to such peculiar features of personality as a combination of in- 
tense activation of instinct with unusual sensitivity and vulnerability.” 

The ego of the artist resembles the prepsychotic ego in its unusual 
ability to split off and project unconscious material. Bychowski suggests 
that the artist and the psychotic alike maintain a countercathexis of 
relative and only temporary value against the split-off portions of the 
ego, which reémerge from their incomplete repression to be developed 
either into a work of art or a psychosis. T he differences must lie in the 
manner in which the unconscious invades the ego and in the subsequent 
fate of the forces released. Like the dreaming ego, the creative ego 
Operates through the medium of topical regression which demonstrates 
a mobility of cathexis unparalleled by the ordinary mind. If we assume 
that this mobility extends to the ego boundaries as well, we have a basis 
for a metapsychological understanding of the extraordinary faculty of 
the creative ego for multiple identifications which extend far beyond 
human beings so that the artist seems to penetrate into the mysterious 
essence of things. On the other hand, his personal experience acquires 
general validity so that through him we learn to sce things in a way 
we never saw them before. In the process of the extension of his ego 
boundaries the artist encompasses Many areas of human experience which 
in some instances become representative of the joy and suffering of 


ae 
groups, nations, or even all mankind.” 


Libido becomes deflected in three directions “by SUMLYSLEPLOUS! PIOCESS 
of mental alchemy. First, from its original narcissistic investment the 


libido flows to innumerable objects of a peculiar nature: they are not 
SO much real objects as imaginary objects created by the aru SE 
ondly, nareissistie libido expands beyond the ego bountariss eke 
¿braces various parts of reality. Thirdly, libido a. deflected from its 
original sexual or aggressive aims and provides DS PRB tor IENE 
Production: a process that Freud called sublimation. In addition to these 

ibable to artistic creation, Bychow- 


Processes of reshuffling of cathexis ascr i 
3 ‘ection, through which the ego ideal is 


Ski discusses narcissistic pY°J Sati 
epitomized in imaginary objects. Because of the deep reorganizations of 


Psychic structure required, the existing order must first be dissolved. The 
f 


t 
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K 
result is somewhat analogous to the schizophrenic world destruction 
fantasy which precedes a restitution of the object world; hence, destructive 
drives and depression may mark the period preceding creative activity. 
The content of the work of art receives only passing mention. The 
origins are regarded as “closely allied with the motives for cre 


ation.” 
The processes by which the content are transf 


ormed into the work of 
Overdetermination, sec- 
ability, are among the forces 
nter into the planning, elabo- 
t production. The successful 


Eric P. Mosse (177), in PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MECHANISMS IN ART PRODUC- 
TION, likewise concerns himself with artisti 


the canvas. The centripetal movement i 


» there is an accumulati 


on of painful, guilty and 
The pre 


ssure is released through 


€ only as long as 
phallic-aggressive 


the personality. 


The centrifugal element in the “y” 
studiously acquired technical 
portance in determining the 


of art production embodies the 
skill which is of such Paramount im- 
final aesthetic values of a work. Mosse 
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> 
considers various types of “blocking” that may occur along this pathway 
of discharge. In the psychotic, such blocking may result from doubts 
about the body image, from a general lack of object cathexis, or from 
inability to hurl aggression beyond the limits of the ego boundary and 
into the outer world. Drawings illustrate points of arrest in such instances. 
Mosse discusses the centripetal elements especially from the stand- 
point of optic reception. Various types of perception are possible, rang- 
ing from photographic reality and impressionism to the nonobjective 
representations of the modern artist. In the latter, according to the 
author, the eye has lost its dominance in mastering the world and the 
outcome is a mere projection of psychic reality upon canvas. Such mod- 
ern pictures are differently motivated, however, from the productions of 
children, savages and psychotics. Children and savages have not yet mas- 
tered reality, psychotics are in flight from objects, but the abstract artist 
deliberately re-creates a world that suits him. His regressive tendencies 
are artificially induced, yet, in the end, may be traced to genuinely child- 


like and playful elements in his personality. 


In concluding this section, it is particularly fitting to turn to an 
estimate of the contributions of psychoanalysis to aesthetics as seen 
through the eyes of an art critic, HERBERT READ (211). In PsycHo-ANALY- 
SIS AND THE PROBLEM OF AESTHETIC Vatugs, he stresses the importance 
to art philosophy of the understanding that creativity — from deep 
levels of the personality. Symbolism, which he regards as the “central 
principle of aesthetics,” has been specially clarified through the efforts 
of the analyst, albeit artistic and psychological approaches to ae subject 
differ markedly. For the aesthete, symbolism is the very essence o artistic 


experience; for the analyst, the matter is jean én hoger a same to 
i issolved in the ight o scientific under- 
ts source. The symbol, thus disso A 


standing, is no longer of aesthetic significance. 
It is in fact ea A Read believes, that this term has to be used 


to connote such different things. The word “symbolism” itself is derived 
from a Greek root and originally meant a throwing together of normally 
Separate units. Gradually it acquired the sense of e object stand- 
ing for something sacred and invisible. In the past aii orice agreat 
many meanings have been attached to the word hs o a he problem 
can best be examined by assuming the exiterice of three degrees of sym 
bolization, as was done by Whitehead. As an iusios ag 
Chair is first of all a word which ordinarily conjures up me ss ie 
an object made of wood or some other material. However, a person with 
a more conceptual mode of thought may not visualize a chair at all. If 
he is a professor of psychology: for instance, he ord pe ot ci chair 
of psychology which he holds in the university. The chair in this sense 
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is a symbol of the abstract notion of authority. Lastly, the artist may 
see only an object with color and shape, which provokes in him neither 
abstract notions nor associations of any kind, but mere colors and shapes 
which produce certain pleasant or unpleasant sensations. Thus, to the 
artist the chair becomes the symbol for particular feelings, which Susanne 


Langer has called “a pattern of sentience.” The basic symbolism involved 
in aesthetic experience belongs in this category. 

The psychoanalyst is involved in the 
ence from the point of view of its 
review, Read points out that Freud himself a 
tentatively. His underlying hypothesi 
Rank in an essay, Der Künstler. Ar 


to receive a vicarious uplift from their appreciation of 

Freud, however, later indicated views that went b 
thesis of art as therapy for neurosis. In “The Poet and 
he wrote: “The writer softens the egotistical character of th 


pleasure. However, he al 
terious ability” has the j inni 
love of women. In his essay “The Moses of Mic 
for discussion the important subject of identificati 
experience, stating that: “What the artist ai 
the same emotional attitude, the same mental 
in him produced the impetus to create,” 


postulates. Daniel E. Schneider, for exampl 
view, finds it possible to assert that The Death o 


ry to the aesthetic apprehensi 
More is involved, Schneider, 


the factor of identification and compares the psychology of art produc- 
tion to that of the dream. 
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—surface perception and depth perception. They occur simultaneously in 
different layers of the mind. The “depth mind” projects a sexual mean- 
ing into every form perceived. The surface mind counteracts this by 
projecting in turn an aesthetic Gestalt into the external world. The basic 
material of art is still unconscious sexual symbolism, but in a form dis- 
simulated through elaboration by our conscious feelings of beauty. Ehren- 
zweig thus combines the Freudian and Gestalt theories of art. 
According to Read, W. R. D. Fairbairn has given adequate recog- 
nition to the presentational immediacy of the object in aesthetic experi- 
ence, He defines aesthetic experience as that which “occurs in the be- 


holder when he discovers an object which functions for him symbolically 
his unconscious emotional needs.” Works of 


n either through over- or under-symboliza- 


tion. The censorship of the artist's superego is either so rigorous that 
the necessary disguises deprive his productions of almost all symbolic 
significance for the beholder, or the superego is so weak that the in- 
Stinctual urges express themselves with a minimum of disguise and 
there is not sufficient symbolic distortion to enable them to pass the 
censorship of others. Successful artistic symbolism achieves an “optimal 
synthesis” which liberates repressed urges while simultaneously paying 
tribute to the demands of the superego- The work of art in itself “‘essen- 
tially represents a means of restitution, whereby the artist's ego makes 
atonement for the destruction implied in the presence of repressed de- 
Structive impulses”; through beauty, it produces the impression of “in- 


tegrity of the object.” 

Read finds no essential cont 
Ehrenzweig and Fairbairn. The latt 
the need for integrity in the work o 
the artist’s freedom to elaborate upo 


Stages of evolution, the propagation of ni ; 
tensified. As Henri Focillon has shown, different art forms meet, multi- 


ply, and breed new forms. Form elaboration has a biological purpose. 
Art is the exercise of an expanding consciousness. The purpose of this 
consciousness is an increasing apprehension of the nature of reality. Art 
has been the essential means, the instrument for refining the appre- 
hending sensibility. 
Psychoanalysis has com 
Several contributions. It showe 
was due to its expression of 


as a means of satisfying 
art may fail in their functio 


radiction between the formulations of 
er stresses the compulsive nature of 
f art, while the former accounts for 
n the form of his creation. At some 
f new artistic forms becomes in- 


e to the aid of philosophy of art through 
d that the power of art in a civilization 
the deeper levels of the personality. It 
further demonstrated that the significance of the symbol is generally 
hidden and need not be representational; it can be superreal or com- 
pletely geometrical or “abstract.” Psychoanalysis teaches us, moreover, 
that the process of symbol transformation, so fundamental for art, is 


w 
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also biologically fundamental in the transformation of the archaic into 
the civilized, in the passage from id to superego. 


2. The Artist and His Productions 


Psychoanalysis continues to find its foremost range of application 
in the aesthetic field in the light that it sheds on the fantasies of the 
artist and in illuminating their meaning in terms of his conflicts and life 
history. Certain limitations must be recognized in the use of such “in- 
direct analysis.” Biographical data cannot be an entirely satisfactory sub- 
stitute for free associations; resulting inferences are therefore neces- 
sarily incomplete, more or less subjective, and cannot be entirely vali- 
dated—especially if the artist in question 
in the study. Moreover, at best the tracing of fantasies to their source 
is not identical by any means with determining the particular qualities 
that enter into or give value to a creative work. 

Nevertheless, a growing body of knowledge resulting from “indirect 
analysis” has given sufficient insight to encourage continuance of this 
line of investigation; moreover, to the discerning the glimpses thus 
afforded have become an indispensable adjunct to their understanding 
and appreciation of literature and art. 

The particular medium in which creativ 
painting, sculpture, music, etc.—is a signific 
to the psychological forces involved and 
interpretation. It follows, therefore, 
naturally grouped under: 


does not or cannot coöperate 


e activity is carved out— 
ant factor both in regard 
the special tasks of analytic 
that the articles in this section are 


A. Literature 


B. Sculpture and Painting 
C. Music 


Drama will be considered under section 3: Social Aspects of Art, 


A. Literature 


Literature offers the most readil 
for the psychoanalyst 
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A paper by Desmond undertakes to decipher two well-known bits 
of folklore without reference to any particular author. Studies of four 
poets—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats and Whitman—examine at length 
the relationship between their creativity and their underlying conflicts. 


Robert Louis Stevenson exemplifies the function of imagination as a_ 


preliminary to action: his real life approximated more and more the, 
childhood adventures of which he dreamed. 

Analytic material casts light on critical struggles between good and 
evil within the minds of three novelists—Walpole, Dostoyevsky and 
Kafka—which verged on religious experience, and in the case of a fourth 
writer, Rousseau, reflected actual ecstasy which was later transformed 
into important educational and political movements. Finally, Shakes- 
peare, as a universal genius, is surveyed from different yet mutually 


converging views by several contributors. 


Wituiam H. DrsMonvE (59), in JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, utilizes 
dream symbolism to interpret two well-known folk tales, “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” and “Aladdin and the Lamp.” The “stalk” (penis) that 
sprouts from the “beans” (testicles) in the former narrative represents a 
masturbatory fantasy which culminates in the appearance of a canni- 


balistic ogre (father) who menaces Jack for seeking to steal his treasures 
he boy cuts the beanstalk with a hatchet 


(mother). To protect himself, t 5 
he threatening father figure disappears. 


(castrates himself), whereupon t ‘ 
Aladdin and the Lamp tells much the same story, according to Des- 
a genie is invoked (masturbation 


monde. By rubbing the magic lamp, Mara 

and the father). The latent hostility of the genie 1s indicated when he 
angrily refuses to fulfill one wish of Aladdin—to bring him the egg of 
a giant female bird, the Rukh, ie. to satisfy his sexual demands for 
the mother. 


The symbolic-intuitive approach borrowed from dream interpreta- 
tion by Desmonde and applied to folklore contrasts with the more de- 
tailed biographical studies which feature most of the other articles 
included under this subdivision. The analogy to dream interpretation 

the latter approach, however, since it 


may still be made in regard to , ji . xs 
utilizes anamnestic material as a substitute for “day residues” and free 


associations in deriving the meaning of the artist’s fantasies. Where the 
universal, as in the id, is revealed by the former approach (all boys mas- 
turbate, all have oedipal problems), the more specific ego elements in 
their personalities and neuroses emerge from the latter. 


A problem of special interest is introduced in the analysis of a poem 
composed in collaboration by two close friends. Davo Brres (14), in A 
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Dream, A VISION AND A POEM: A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE ORIGINS 
oF “THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER,” explores the parts played by 
Coleridge and Wordsworth in the origin of this famous poem and at- 
tempts to show the different functions that it served for each. Letters, 
notes and writings of the two men—particularly of Coleridge, who con- 
tributed by far the major share of the collaborative effort—are used as 

iati ry. Where the literary scholar 
n essentially the conscious and 


ission of some crime.” Coleridge thought this 
for poetry; it was Wordsworth who, pushing 
the idea of a more specific crime, the killing 


ing of the albatross, with its u 
Coleridge suffered from some “di 
reproaches were more specific? Do th 
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death, The imagery of “The Ancient Mariner’”—for example, the aveng- 
ing and mysterious female figure, Life-in-Death—as well as of other Cole- 
ridge poems, especially “Christabel,” permit us to see clearly that it is 
the preoedipal phallic mother who stirs the conflicts of her son. 

Beres points to manifestations of Lewin’s oral triad in the poet’s 
descriptions of sleep and death. These elements, he believes, are re- 
gressive representations of phallic aims. Coleridge’s opium addiction be- 
comes meaningful from the same standpoint; the narcotic habit, how- 
ever, was not a creative factor, as some maintain, but rather a detriment 
to poetic productivity. 


Wordsworth’s contribution to “The Ancient Mariner’—the sugges- 


tion that the albatross be slain—is related by Beres to a profound sense 


of guilt which is evident in his early poetry, with its recurrent theme of 
a forsaken woman. Particularly relevant is an episode at twenty-one 
when the youthful Wordsworth had an affair with a French woman 
which resulted in the birth of a daughter. Later, because of the French 

his subsequent writings show a last- 


revolution, he fled to England, and 

ing guilt over this act of desertion. In his poems, there are often Wander- 

ers, who, like the ancient mariner, must expiate some misdeed which 
bandoned lover. 


haunts them like the spectre of an a 
Beres contrasts the meaning of these images for the two poets. In- 


fantile determinants influenced both, but Wordsworth’s reactions were 
More specific because of the particular recent episode that troubled him. 
Coleridge’s defenses were oral; incorporating the lost love object, he 
became depressed and characteristically sought relief by obtaining for- 
giveness and love through restoration of the object. Failing to obtain 
this goal through his poetry, he turned to drugs for satisfaction. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was more successful in the use of repressive 
techniques which disposed him, however, to isolation, to forgetfulness, 
and to the conservatism that marked his later period. 


Krac (200), in Tur GENESIS OF A SONNET, un- 
which was reported in a manner equivalent 
m, can be traced to the latent thoughts 


through associations drawn from other writings of the dreamer, from 

his current reading and also from his allusions to classical mythology. 

For this purpose Pederson-Krag chooses a sonnet written by John Keats, 
, 


in a letter to his sister-in-law: 
_ “The fifth canto of Dante ple 
in which he meets with Paolo an 


GERALDINE PEDERSON- 
dertakes to show that a poem, 
to the manifest content of a drea 


ases me more and more—it is that one 
d Francesca—I had passed many days 
in rather a lowatateof mind, and in the midst of them I dreamt of being 


in that region of Hell. The dream was one of the most delightful enjoy- 
fe—I floated about the whirling atmosphere as 
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it is described with a beautiful figure to whose lips mine were joined at 
(for as) it seem’d for an age—and in the midst of all this cold and 
darkness I was warm—even flowery tree tops sprung up and we rested on 
them sometimes with the lightness of a cloud ull the wind blew us away 


As Hermes once took to his feathers light 
When lulled Argus, baffled, swoon’d and slept 
So on a delphic reed my idle spright 

So play’d, so charm’'d, so conquer’d, so bereft 
The dragon world of all its hundred eyes 
And seeing it asleep so fled away; 

Not to pure Ida with its snow cold skies, 

Nor unto Tempe where Jove grieved that day, 
But to that second circle of sad hell, 

Where in the gust, the whirlwind and the flaw 
Of rain and hailstones lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows—Pale were the sweet lips I saw 
Pale were the lips I kiss’d and fair the form 
I floated with above that melancholy storm— 


Pederson-Krag, using the data outlined, constructs the following 
associations: (1) “The second circle of sad hell”—here are great ladies 
who have been unfaithful to their husbands before or after these died, 


- Latent content: “I am with a beloved 
woman.” (3) “Pale were the lips I kissed.” Pallor describes other femi- 


nine charms in Keats’ poetry, but not lips which are red, except in the 
her associations suggest suckling. Transla- 


at her breast,” (4) “I 
arried through the air to meet a beloved 
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in-law that he wished to give opium and then ratsbane to an old ac- 
quaintance in revenge for a trick this man had played on his dying 
brother Tom. He also instructed his sister-in-law to disturb and harm 
and placed himself in the position of her infant, 
7) “Ida and Tempe”—places where Jove and 
Keats repudiates the thought of fol- 
lowing them there and goes instead to his mother as a dead child. The 
latent content of the whole dream: “I have just put to sleep and then 
killed someone who hurt Tom, my younger brother, or my rival. I will 
take Tom's place with mother. I will also take my brother's or his child’s 
place with my sister-in-law.” 

This interpretation, the author declares, confirms Freud's theories 
as to conscious and unconscious wishes and also Bonaparte’s as to the 
role of infantile conflicts and memories in providing the stuff of creative 
thinking. She finds other analytic theories confirmed by her work. For 
instance, Bergler’s five-layered concept of sublimation is Tepseserited in 
the thought sequences: first, “J wish to kill (my brother's enemy, my 
father or my brother); second, “I am too weak to do so, I am not like 
my father but a baby”; third, “Since I have disposed of my rival, I can 
take his place”; fourth, “I am not a baby, but a virile lover. I am Paolo 
to my sister-in-law’s Francesca”; fifth, denial: “This concerns not myself 
but a figure in literature.” The last development 1s reinforced by Keats’ 
description of himself as an elfin creature outside the dictates of morality, 
an “idle sprite.” This view supports Lee’s idea that creative activity aims 
at restitution. Having killed his brother and father, Keats afanes for it 
by becoming an elfin sprite, a poet who redeems himself through the 


labor entailed in constructing a sonnet. 


his sleeping brother 
with whom he identified. ( 
Apollo had amorous adventures. 


Rac (199) amplifies her studies of Keats by 
| For THEE I Horo My Pen.” In this, 
oach and is able to find evidence of 
t his oedipal and primal scene con- 
Jationships with women and other 
er investigation of the 


GERALDINE PEDERSON-K 
another article, entitled “O PoesY 
she turns to the biographical app” 
the manner in which the poet me 
flicts, his family attachments, his re s : 
Major problems. The author further eon! hn ni 
aesthetic theories promulgated by leading psy¢ hoanalysts. 


: d in approximate 
Th i ted for study are poems arrange pp 
he materials selec d as though they had emerged in the 


chro: i d interprete 
nological order and inter} istle to my Brother George” (1816), the 


course of ic hour. In “Ep R 
an analyti g into Chapman’s Homer,” 


sonnets “The Poet” and “On First Looking 
he Poe t to him a surcease from depres- 


Keats ic life mea” s 
revea he poetic 3 icati i 
ls that the Pp! e of flight, and communication with 


Sion, visions deni thers, a sens 
enied to O ; & OLDA . . as, 
These mental experiences were implicit 


an idealized group of people: ; i 
solutions of as Bae and negative oedipal conflicts, with permission 
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to view the primal scene, as shown by the following examples: (1) The 
four sonnets to Haydon, the dedications to Leigh Hunt, the glorification 
of Apollo in “Ode to Apollo” and “Sleep and Poetry” (in which Keats 
says of his lines, “I leave them as a father does his son”), illustrate his 
adoration of a father image. His attachment to his fath 
fits in with the fact that early verses addressed to women, with the ex- 
ception of Georgiana, his future sister-in-law, have disparaging overtones, 
e.g., “Fill for me a brimming bowl,” “Woman, when I behold thee,” 
“Had I a man’s fair form,” and the sonnet inspired by a picture of 
Leander. (2) Keats’ positive oedipal conflict is dealt with and solved in 
the poem “Endymion” and his deification of his mother as the moon 
is reflected in “I stood tip toe upon a little hill.” “St. Agnes’ Eve” and 
its midnight feast for Madeline indicate the extent to which Keats’ posi- 
tive oedipal wishes were satisfied by caring for his mother in her last 
illness. (3) Primal scene speculations take place in “Specimen of an In- 
duction to a Poem” and “Calidore,” while denial of his awareness of 
parental intercourse is shown in the metamorphosis he describes for his 
friend Mathews, 


Poetry offered Keats a retreat from the world, with its constant re- 
. : ar trom ti 
minders of his mother’s death and the de 


er and brothers 


“Truth is Beauty, Beauty Truth.” The log 


nravished bride” and de- 
at has stolen over the music and ecstati 


we ee 


SSS po e aM 
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as well as to castration. The sacrificial 


to loss of the mother’s breast 
i.e. the sounds of the primal 


Procession comes from a desolate town, 


scene have been subjected to a process of repression. 
In the end, the poet identifies with the urn, which is also the mother 


—a receptacle for liquid of a special kind, the “word-milk” of the Muses 
which inspires the drinker to frenzy. The urn is asked to “speak”; the 
poet, through identification, makes himself narcissistically independent 
of the breast he lost. In its place, he speaks to (feeds) the audience and 
is admired for his beauty. His conflicts achieve temporary solution by 
these substitutions. The urn, moreover, is of an “Attic shape,” ie., it 
represents the purity and restraint of Greek art as compared to the dan- 
gerous underlying drives that achieve sublimation in the characteristic 
aesthetic forms of Greek culture. The poetry itself is of the same nature; 
as a description of unconscious thoughts, it is both true and beautiful— 
true because of its symbolic story, and beautiful because this story can 
now be converted into a source of pleasure rather than of anxiety. 


The work on Watt WHITMAN: A Srupy IN SUBLIMATION, by GUSTAV 
Bycnowskr (46), carries forward the views expressed by this author in 
articles reviewed under the subsection on Metapsychology. Utilizing the 
diaries and letters as well as the poems and prose writings of Whitman, 
Bychowski investigates the ability of the creative ego to turn threatening 
Mstinctual forces to its own adaptive purposes. The working through of 
infantile conflicts and the sublimation of homosexuality are especially 
Considered. Distinguished among the former are the efforts to establish 
a sense of reality, separation anxiety, longings for reunion with mother, 
Narcissism, exhibitionism, and masturbation. The vicissitudes of Whit- 
man’s homosexuality are traced through phases of poetic sublimation 
m is achieve 


and idealization until a final for d in brotherly love and 


praise of democracy. š “Th 

Early introjection and identification characterize the poem ere 
Was a Child Went Forth Every Day,” which reflects the early struggles 
of Whitman's ego and his surprisingly acute feelings of depersonaliza- 
tion (“, , , Whether that which appears so is so, oF is 1t all flashes and 
specks? Men and women crowding fast in the streets, if they are not 
flashes and specks what are they?”). Doubt of reality remains a recurring 
theme in his poems indicative of a continued threat to the ego. This 
doubt of reality Tater merged with its derivative, the doubt as to one’s 
identity beyond the grave (“OE the Terrible Doubt of Appearances”), 


Which were $ d anguish. 

a source of pain an 8 na ; 
In “Out of the PaT Endlessly Rocking, Whitman expressed the 
anxiety felt in the first separation of infancy and in the first infantile 
love, with “Sweet Death” emerging as benefactor and supreme salva- 
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tion, promising reunion with the beloved mother. His longing to restore 
the lost unity with his mother produced fears of annihilation and also 
compensatory self-affirmation and narcissistic-megalomanic glorification 
of the power of his ego (“Song of Myself”). Later he attempted to over- 
come his fear through acceptance of death as the sole means of achieving 
ultimate knowledge (“Whispers of Heavenly Death”). The extremes of 
narcissism are evident in his Diary (“Not even God [that dread], is so 
great to me as Myself. Who knows but I too shall in time be a God as 
pure and prodigious as any of them.”) and in the “Song of Myself” with 
its exaltation of the bodily ego as a compensatory mechanism against in- 
fantile repressions and feelings of guilt. Here he exults in his newly 
gained ability to exhibit his body without guilt or disgust. In part this 
is achieved through a cosmic generalization of sex; but simple affirmation 
of things previously feared and despised has also taken place, In his 
praise of the body, the poet is led to a true enumeration of all its parts 
and organs. This enumeration is interpreted by Bychowski as “an ex- 
pression of elation originating in the rediscovery of objects outside and 
inside the limits of ego boundaries.” Such rediscovery of reality resulted 
in a libidinization of all his senses of perception: vision, hearing, and, 
as “most important gateway of both introjection and projection,” the 
ls best how Whitman abandoned 
idinal tactile sensation, The sur- 
istic ecstasy produced by the sen- 
big enough for so much ecstasy; 


i me.”) increased his autoerotism 
and the need for reaffirmation of his bodily and mental ego. The sub- 


limation of these highly libidinized sensations, whose narcissistic origin 
is unmistakable, led to the cosmic generalizati f 


sophical ideas of identity aimed at mast: 
Through the recognition of libido as a gene: 
verse, “the borderline between the narcissi 
to be transcended.” 
Bychowski proceeds to examine the conse 
mother fixation, which manifested itself: (1) 
attitude toward young men, as illustrated i 


many examples of 
d of the phallos.” By- 
arcissistic and maternal 
developed. In his inces- 


Whitman’s “truly feminine cult of manliness an 
chowski postulates: “Because of his pregenital, n 
fixation, Whitman’s masculine ego never fully 
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sant desire to build it up, to replenish it, he was searching for other, 
truly ‘manly’ men.” Quotations from poems (“Native Moments” and 
“A Woman Waits for Me”) show that “manliness” was not enough for 
him, that he desired rudeness, and that in his attempts to compensate 
for deep feelings of inadequacy, he sang of himself as “stern, acrid, large, 
undissuadable . . . . I pour the stuff to start sons and daughters fit for 
these States, I press with slow rude muscle . . . . the robust husband of 
.” He pictured himself as “the begetter of splendid 


these women. . . 
erful virile male is created by him for nar- 


men.” The image of the pow 
Cissistic gratification only. 
The poet had to rid himself 
bisexuality and autoerotism befo 
libidinal demands without inter! 
table tour de force . . . + he succeede' 
his immense narcissism and his desire for universal love.” This he ac- 
complished by identification with the great as well as the lowly ones of 
this world, a mechanism enabling him to overcome his feeling of guilt 
and to counterbalance his “almost paranoiac megalomania.” He reveals 
awareness of this in his notebook: “A man only is interested in anything 


when he identifies himself with it.” 

The maternal love he bestowed upon the wounded men in the Civil 
War, his pity and deep sympathy brought him gratifications which had 
been denied to the burning desire. The realization that these sick men 
needed him and were grateful to him gave him the feeling at last of 
being loved in return. As an example of his “relations in time of peace,” 
his friendship with Peter Doyle is analyzed and the important role 
Played by maternal identification and narcissistic projection 1s empha- 
sued. > . x 

Whitman lacks the humility of the true mystic and identifies with 
God as the allpowerful father in an attempt to rid himself of old feel- 
Ings of inferiority and oedipal guilt. There are few direct references to 
his father in Whitman’s writings, but in his short BLOrY,: Bervance or 
Father and Son,” he describes how the father’s hatred drives the son to 
insanity. Whitman’s own family history shows that his oldest brother 
died in a psychiatric institution, another brother was an alcoholic, while 
the youngest was a cripple and imbecile. Early disappointment in fatherly 
love may at least be partly responsible for his: craving the love of strong 
Men. Instead of leading to deep hostility against the father, the frus- 
trated positive component of his deeply ambivalent feelings was trans- 
ferred to other men who at first “seemed out of reach, in perfect analogy 
to the distant and yet deeply craved-for father.” A thane soliton 
Of his frustrated 1 onging for his father was finally achieved in the mysti- 
Cal identification with God. His creativity as a poet made possible the 


first of guilt and shame caused by his 
re his ego could tolerate the powerful 
erence from the superego. In a “veri- 
d in overcoming the gap between 
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sublimation of his primary narcissism and the gratification of his mega- 
lomania without a psychotic denial of reality, thus saving him from 
potential paraphrenia. The poem “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” is quoted 
as an example of his gratification of narcissistic and grandiose features 
through exulting his important role as poet and prophet of the growing 
American democracy. 

Lines from the poems “Sometimes With One I Love” and “When 
Lilacs At the Dooryard Bloom’d” show that Whitman had great aware- 


s the lessons and ideas of the pro- 


ge and which seems to promise, when 
thoroughly develop’d cultivated and recognized in manners and litera- 


ture, the most substantial hope and safety of these States... .” 


pt his “egotism” in its sublimated 


respect for the rights of the individual. The ability 


to identify himself 
with other individuals, the strong as well as 


“the weak and miserable, 
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self. This acceptance of his own individuality was achieved through lib- 
eration from an overly strict, intolerant superego, a liberation which he 
recognized as desirable, even necessary, for the democratic society at large. 


Turning from poetry to adventure, MARK Kanzer (133), in THE 
SELF-ANALYTIC LITERATURE OF ROBERT Louis STEVENSON, examines the 
function of introspection and of imaginative projections in obtaining 
for the writer a key to action and also a progressively greater degree of 
Insight into his own problems. In the case of Stevenson, his dreams of 
travel—based on oedipal strivings—found an outlet first in his stories 
and later in real life. In many respects, actual episodes in the life of 
Stevenson were a fulfillment of fantasies long foreshadowed in his works. 
From the childlike rhyme about the boy climbing ever higher trees so 
that he could view more distant rivers and seas, to the story of Treasure 
Island, and to the successive developments that culminated in Steven- 
Son’s travels halfway around the world and his death in Samoa, a direct 
line of psychological evolution may be traced. “The life he led approxi- 
mated more and more to the kind of life he wrote about.” i 

Childhood experiences and a phallic-voyeuristic orientation are cor- 
related with these tendencies. Stevenson finally discovered, through intro- 
Spection, not only foreign lands but also the inner realms of the uncon- 
Scious—anticipating with remarkable prescience important elements of 
Freudian theory. He described his own frankly parricidal and only 
slightly veiled incestuous dreams. It was also in his dreams that he first 
saw the figure of Long John Silver, the pirate, as well as the uncanny 


Plot of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Thoughtfully reflecting upon the in- 
Spirational elements in his literary creativity, he sketched in fanciful 
he unconscious. Toward the 


language but qui urately a concept of t 
end af bas fists kein gi nalytic efforts began to penetrate the 
asic defenses which had so long hidden the features of his mother be- 
hind landscapes and foreign seas. In his uncompleted book, The Weir 
of Hermiston,” he wrote in his last paragraph, on the very morning of 
his death, that “There rose before him the curtains of boyhood and he 
Saw for the first time the face of woman aS she is.” It was in this novel 
that Stevenson was finally able to depict a flesh-and-blood love affair 
Instead of the adolescent adventure oT macabre romances that had char- 


acterj + S 
terized his earlier efforts. 


The rated saaha ekyll-Hyde dichotomy within him- 
self, whieh: fate pecan e master with the aid of his litera- 
ture, may be eres in a series of studies which show that the roots of 


Creative writing are close to the borderline of religious experience. In 
Hoc ‘Wetmore Anp Henry JAMES: Tue Fantasy oF “THE KILLER AND 
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THE SLAIN,” by LEON EDEL (72), an interesting correlation is established 
between two pieces of literature by these authors who, in actual life, 
had a close relationship (of a father-son type) with one another. Edel is 

: mainly concerned with Walpole’s filial attitude to James and points 
out how the young man in “The Killer and the Slain” attempts to solve 
his oedipal feelings but fails to integrate his feminine and masculine 
identifications successfully. 

In this paper, Edel undertakes to explain the dedication of Wal- 
pole’s last novel, “The Killer and the Slain,” which bore the following 
inscription: “This macabre is dedicated in loving memory and humble 
admiration to the great author of ‘The Turning of the Screw.’” Edel 
believes that since dedications reveal certain things about the relation- 
ship between the author and the person to whom he dedicates his work, 
the form of this dedication, not mentioning Henry James by name, but 


: ork, and in the process mis- 
naming the work “The Turning of the Screw” instead of “The Turn of 


Master’s referred to in the 


dedication. Edel begins by examining the substance of both these works 


“The Killer and the Slain” is a first person Narrative of an effemi- 
nate, shy and sensitive youth named John Ozias Talbot. He is an artistic, 
urn of mind, devoted to his mother and 
also attached to a classmate, James Oli- 
ic, coarse, and with 


a“ 
A 


i- 
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whom he might love and possess, but rather as to a mother or sister, wish- 
ing that she would lay her hand on his forehead. Next he rejects his 
own wife and, as he becomes the sort of profligate creature that he once 
hated, feels himself possessed by the sinister and evil personality of the 
man he murdered. Fears develop that Leila’s brother Richard, a modest, 
reticent individual, will destroy him just as he, Talbot, had once de- 
Stroyed Tunstall. When the unhappy man finally attempts to shoot 
Richard, he is so overcome by feelings of guilt that he turns the weapon 
on himself, Tunstall-Talbot dies and, in death, resumes his original 
shape. “There was lying there... - the old John, the face thin and 
drawn, the eyes staring with a peaceful happiness. . - -” The Killer had 
become the Slain; the Slain had now killed the Killer. 
Edel summarizes the inner meaning of this plot as follows: Talbot, 

à strongly feminine man attached to his mother and hating his sweaty, 
obese father, marries a woman whom he treats rather like a youthful 
Mother than a wife. The antithetical figure, the Mr. Hyde to Talbot- 
Jekyll, is endowed with an adolescent's concept of masculinity—drinking, 
Cursing and promiscuity. Manliness is equated with vice and evil. Tal- 
bot’s hatred for his father is also his hatred for Tunstall. He cannot 
Accept the affection of either. Only after he kills Tunstall is he able to 
acquire the physical characteristics and the mental qualities that he 
abhorred in the figure he annihilated. But he cannot complete the pat- 
tern of Oedipus—that of sleeping with Tunstall’s widow, Leila. Instead 
€ shares his adulterous bed with the blonde Betti. Then because of 
guilt, he punishes himself; but this self-punishment manifests itself as 


a fear of losing his newly acquired masculinity. He imagines that Richard, 
hich aspired to be Tunstall, will 


linity and of his wife. But 
y himself, since Richard 
nted to be. Consequently the 
Tunstall, whom he has be- 


Tt and then, achieving mascu 
€ can neither accept himself as the we 

unstall, and he cannot integrate the t 
destroys the other. 


wo. One part of the divided self 


Soverness who has just recently emerged from a vicarage is put in charge 
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of two children, Miles and Flora. She believes that the children are being 
haunted by the ghosts of Peter Quint and Miss Jessel. Then, in the final 
scene, the governess’ struggle to free little Miles from the image of the 
man she thinks has possessed him leads to the death of Miles. Edel be- 
lieves that there exists a parallel between the two mother figures repre- 
sented by Leila in Walpole’s novel and the governess in James’ story. In 
each instance, the protagonist attempts to attain a masculinity which 1s 
denied to him; the evil male figure dies and the mother is left in posses- 
sion of the child. 

Hugh Walpole, as a young writer and apprentice, met the master 
Henry James in London in 1908. This meeting developed into a friend- 
ship which reached its height during the First World War, with Hugh 
Walpole as the devoted youth and James in turn as the doting, extravar 
gant father who lavished gifts on his son and wrote to him with enduring 
affection. It seems, therefore, to Edel, that in writing “The Killer and the 
Slain” at the beginning of the Second World War, Hugh Walpole’s 
memory harked back to the time when the old relationship had reached 
its height during the First World War. It is possible that Walpole put 
some of his feelings about James into the supermasculine character whom 
he named “James” Oliphant Tunstall. The middle name Oliphant seems 
to be suggested by material found in James’ letters to Walpole, in which 
he refers to himself as a “poor, ponderous, superannuated” jungle beasts 
on another occasion, he describes himself as an elephant who winds his 
old trunk about young Walpole. Apparently Henry James appeared 2 
his young colleague as heavy, elephantine and bloated, much like Talbots 
sweaty and obese father. Other elements in the novel support the idea 
that Walpole might have had James in mind when writing it; the setting» 
for example, is in a seaside town much like Rye, where the older man had 
made his home at the time of their friendship. The name “Tunstall” is 
perhaps derived from “Turn of the Screw.” 

In the light of all this evidence, Edel summarizes his findings aS 
follows: Walpole dedicates his book, “The Killer and the Slain,” to the 
memory of his friend, who had writ 
under the guise of homage puts himself on a level with the Master. Wal- 
pole identified James as his father surrogate, had feelings of great admira- 


ted to be as great a writer as 
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for his psychological crime and the author passed away shortly after 
completing his novel—himself the Killer who had become the Slain. 


The struggle between good and evil within the writer, derived ulti- 
mately from ambivalence to the father, can be traced in one of the great 
episodes of literature which is close to the sources of religious inspiration. 
Mark Kanzer (184), in THE Vision oF FATHER ZOSSIMA FROM THE 
Broruers Karamazov, shows the decisive significance of this incident in 
Dostoyevsky’s novel, The Brothers Karamazov, and shows how the under- 
lying fantasies of the author strikingly parallel the concept of primal 
murder as put forward by Freud in Totem and Taboo. 

It is the thesis of the novel that the murder of a father may be 
blamed judicially on one son, who will be punished by law, but that all 
men, inasmuch as they nourish death wishes against their fathers, harbor 
guilt and must bear some responsibility whenever a case of parricide 
occurs. This is illustrated in the Karamazov family, where all the sons 
contribute, each in his own way, to the ultimate murder of the father. 
Alyosha, the pious and virtuous son, escapes blame only by the narrowest 
of margins. It is the “vision of Father Zossima” that marks his salvation 
and therefore constitutes the essence of Dostoyevsky’s message. 

Alyosha is saved from oedipal hatred by the attachment he has formed 
to Father Zossima, a saintly monk. The “good son-good father relation- 
Ship is thus balanced against the “bad son-bad father relationship that 
prevails in the rest of the family—the spiritual versus the mundane. Even 
the apparently innocent Alyosha, however, reveals unsuspected tendencies 
that mark him as a true brother of the lustful and parricidal Karamazov 
clan. This is brought to light by his reactions immediately after the death 
of Father Zossima—an event that takes place, symbolically, on the eve 
of Lent, ; 

In a succession of rebellious acts, Alyosha leaves the monastery with- 


Out permission, breaks his fast, agrees to drink vodka and pe A 
Grushenka, his father’s mistress, Whose charms have stirr passions 


of the Karamazovs to murderous fury. The ee epee ie 
seductress—the real object of Alyosha’s hitherto maske : es : 
Without physical consummation, apparently only because o His ey ene 
combination of circumstances. The incest taboo ae rein oe after a 
Momentary lapse, the rebellion of the instincts collapses and the young 


man returns to the monastery- 


Here the youth, weary and frustrated, collapses beside the bier of 


Father Zossima an d, in a trance, experiences a vision. He sees himself 
with Christ at Cana where, at the wedding feast, the miracle of converting 
Water into wine takes place- Father Zossima, too, is Te the joyous 
Congregation and urges Alyosha to join the festivities. Thereupon the 
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latter awakens in a rapturous mood, throws himself weeping on the 
ground and kisses the earth. At this moment, an outer force seems to 
enter into and take possession of him. 

Thereafter, and for the rest of his life, he is filled with a resolution 
of spirit that never entirely deserts him. Probably at the same moment 
that Alyosha is resolving his parricidal impulses by giving up incest and 
becoming reconciled with Zossima—he will renounce weddings for him- 
self and be content to furnish wine for the feasts of others—the Kara- 

. mazov brothers are putting their father to death. The “vision” marks a 
miracle that resolves Alyosha’s murderous thoughts and saves him from 
parricidal guilt. 

This is Dostoyevsky’s parable about the significance of Easter, and 
the death and rebirth of the son. The oral imagery is quite striking— 
both the rebellion and the reconciliation of Alyosha are expressed largely 
in terms of orality. The youth, unable to satisfy the thirst for his mother, 

b turns for satisfaction to the father instead; the phallic implications are 

` expressed regressively. The entire process partakes essentially of the 
nature of puberty rites; the wedding feast at Cana unmistakably resem- 
bles, in conception, Freud’s picture of the totem meal, where the sons 
drink the blood of the sacrificial father. 

Dostoyevsky’s unconscious insight into these processes was obtained 
from personal experience. His own father was murdered and the author 
never entirely expiated his unconscious guilt. Later his son Alyosha died, 
and Dostoyevsky obtained much consolation through talks with a monk 
who was the original of Zossima; i.e., reéstablishment of a father-son rela- 
tion. In the novel, the writer gave his first name, Fyodor, to the murdered 
father of the Karamazovs, and permitted the son, Alyosha, to survive 
instead. Thus he atoned for his own parricidal past. Moreover, Alyosha’s 
religious ecstasy reveals epileptic features—Dostoyevsky’s own malady— 
while Smerdyakov, who at the same moment is striking down old Kara- 
mazoy, is really an epileptic. The convulsion is therefore resolved int? 
two components—opposing desires to kill and to be reunited with the 
father. For the novelist himself, the message of Father Zossima is tO be 
found in his writings. In his sublimations, he converted the water of 
bitter experience into the wine of literature for the multitudes. 


The introspective mind, searching within itself for answers to the 
perplexities of existence, encounters regularly “the riddle of the Sphinx” 
—the oedipal conflicts and the composite fantasies that reach their cul- 
mination in the discovery or invention of the primal scene. Kafka, like 
Dostoyevsky, Keats and the others, devised his own idiom to re-create and 


communicate the dreamlike sequences which filled his hours of brooding 
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and 5o found his way to the everlasting sources of artistic and religious 
inspiration. i 
YA Perer Dow WessTER (261), in A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF FRANZ 

KArka’s “Tue CASTLE,” uses dream symbols to decipher a novel of 
Kafka’s and thus to bring to light his hidden thoughts as they range 
from the most intimate and personal to their final transmuted form ina 
work of literature. Webster points out that it is by no means just to see 
in this novel merely a religious message, 2 protest against the human or 
divine order of things, as some critics insist; fundamentally The Castle 
is an excellent expressionistic novel and an outstanding literary contribu- 
tion of its era. No “analysis” is complete without recognition and expla- 
nation of the latter aspect. 

The hero of the book, K» “Jike all the heroes of legend and myth, is 
trying to find out who or what he is.” He is found asleep without warrant 
in the Village Inn. To justify himself he must find his way to the great 
Klamm, whose abode is in the mysterious Castle overlooking the Village. 
Many adventures befall him in his attempts to reach his goal, which is 
impossible to attain for, as Webster interprets it, the Castle is the 


mother’s womb which no mam can enter. Klamm, of course, is God, the 


father image (K—Klamm—Kafka—show the same mystic affinity of ini- 


tials as in “The Killer and the Slain”). 
Two assistants seek to aid K. in his endeavors to get into the Castle: 


the author interprets the “assistants” as testicles (K. himself is the 
phallus). Heterosexual and homosexual guides contend for an alliance 
with him. Multiple figures of the father, the mother and siblings pass in 
and out of the scene, bearing with them fragments of Kafka’s past life 
and testifying to the split ego-object 


relationship within himself. 
A summons to the Castle comes from an important representative of 
Klamm—Erlanger, the god of dreams. 


There follows a “dream within a 
dream” in which K. sees a champagne glass upon the floor and, crushing 
it with his heel, suffers a laceration. He awakens W1 


th a feeling of nausea, 
rejecting the wish-fulfilling message of the dream: victory through castra- 
tion! The son cannot win the mot 


her unless he first surrenders to and 
makes his peace with the father—the sense of all puberty and marriage 
rituals. 


The mother appears in many disg a Sphinx” : 
tures. Webster provides an analysis of “the mother-as-Sphinx when, in 


the form of a cat, she crawls across the breast of Frieda, the girl who seeks 
to save K. for heterosexuality. The Sphinx here 1s an inhibiting force 
and the hero accuses it of wounding his hand. The crawling away of the 
cat, however, shows that the incest taboo will not be permanent and that 


K. will ultimately surmount his neurosis. A : 
K. is a masochistic hero and Webster finds that he is treated with 


ises in the course of K.’s adven- 
ui 
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subtle mockery. The Castle, as he sees it, is not a gloomy indictment of 
the universe but rather a study in the dynamics of the unconscious con- 
verted into a piece of art. Kafka himself transformed his own anxiety 
and guilt “into the humorously detached voyeurism of introspective art. 

His supreme contribution to modern literature lies in the dramatic effec- 
tiveness with which he has realized the fantasy life of the divided psyche. 
For himself, The Castle was a working through and an almost conscious 
recognition of the forces within himself that strove, but for the outlet 
provided by his creative activities, to keep him bound within his neurosis. 


CHARLES KLIGERMAN (138) in THe CHARACTER OF JEAN JAcQues 
Rousseau, discusses the father-son conflict, indicating that it was in 
foreground to the extent of invoking paranoid defense mechanisms. w 
the projective tendencies characteristic of this condition, Rousseau soug? 
to reform the outer world. His writings, though partly creative, were 
largely devoted to political philosophy. For him, the State, like Kafkas 
Castle, was a center of mysterious intrigues which served both as an 
attraction and a menace. l , 

Study of the “Confessions” of Jean Jacques Rousseau reveals aoe 
tant genetic factors in his character development which played a vita 
role in the major events and literary productions of his life. The death 


of his mother during his birth and the seductiveness of his violently un- 
stable father led him to develop an 


early passive feminine attitude. He 
reacted to intense rivalry from a delinguser sider Gale With an att 
tude of tender solicitude, as illustrated by an important early memory: 
When the father severely beat his brother, Rousseau embraced the latter, 
begging the father to beat him instead. This episode follows the classical 
dynamics of Freud’s “A Child Is Being Beaten”:”(1) Father loves me and 
beats the child whom I hate; (2) I am being beaten (loved) by my father. 
A later beating by a Mlle. Lambercier transformed the fantasy into the 


formula: “I am being beaten by my mother,” which protected the boy 
from the painful homosexual and castrative implications of his uncon- 
scious wishes. 

Unable to allow himself overt 
seau developed a very unstable ego structure, re: 
against masochistic fantasy. All through life, 
ently affectionate attitudes toward brother s 
cative behavior toward all forms of patern 
inability to identify himself with any father 
some satisfaction through dependent relati 
or by playing the fool in a series of triangul 

At the age of thirty-seven, he experienc 
trauma when the French State (father) 


gratification of his perversion, Rous- 
sting on weak defenses 
he tended to show ambival- 
‘urrogates and defiant provo- 
al authority, with a marke 

figure. At times he obtaine 

onships with phallic wome? 
ar relationships. ; 

ed a repetition of his infantile 
imprisoned Diderot (his friend 
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and sibling figure). Rousseat frantically offered himself as a substitute, 
but was rebuffed. On his way to visit Diderot in August 1749 he under- 
went a mildly hallucinatory experience in which he was inspired with a 
vision of man as good and institutions (= state = father) as wicked. It 
was essentially a panic state in which the repressed passive masochistic 
longings toward the father and the violent aggression toward the brother 
threatened to break through and overwhelm him. Rousseau saved him- 
self by projecting his conflict. The steps involved may be represented as 
follows: (1) an id wish to be loved (beaten, castrated) by the father, 
associated with destructive impulses toward the brother; (2) a reaction 
formation of defiance with respect to the tyrannical father and solicitude 
toward the brother; (8) by displacing paternal authority to the state, 
social institutions and civilization were now conceived as wicked and 
tyrannical while man appeared as “naturally good,” i.e., free of aggression. 

Thenceforth Rousseau wrote yoluminously with a fanatical fervor, 
but became progressively paranoid in his relations with people. In his 
political writings he further recapitulated his infantile defense system by 
denying paternal authority and setting up a remote benign maternal 
authority. Thus in the discourse on the “Origin of Inequality,” he states 
his ideal as “. . . . man in a state of nature wandering up and down the 
forests without industry, without speech, and without home, an equal 
stranger to war and to all ties, neither standing in need of his fellow 
creatures nor having any desire to hurt them, and perhaps not even dis- 
tinguishing one from another . . . F 

Implicit in this conception is a “Mother Nature” who protects the 
naïve savage—i.e., “natural law” which replaces the father-God-divine 
right of kings. Rousseau’s flight from a punitive father to an impersonal 
protective mother coincided with the historical trend from authoritarian 
monarchy to liberal democratic society and contributed to making him a 
prophet of the democratic movement. His views on the nature of man are 
notably antithetical to those of Freud as expressed in Civilization and 
Its Discontents. Whereas the latter maintained that instinctual life is 
innate and partially sacrificed in the development of culture, Rousseau 
felt that Natural Man was relatively free of instincts (libidinal as well as 
aggressive) and that civilization had corrupted him. 


Shakespeare and his works was the subject of the following three 
papers, by Krapf, Reik and Kanzer. 

The projection of inner conflicts in such a fashion as to distort the 
world of reality has much to do with the creation of social problems like 
anti-Semitism. Not only the individual, of course, but an entire culture 
may utilize such defense mechanisms. EDUARDO E. Krapr (142), in SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S JEW: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PsyCHOLOGY OF ANTI-SEMITISM, 
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undertakes the interesting task of deriving insight from oe 
treatment of the Jewish problem into facets of the dramatist’s own o 
and also into that of the Elizabethan age whose prejudices he reflecte : 
The sociological aspects of Krapf’s article receive consideration in Sec- 
tion II of this chapter; the literary aspects will be reviewed here. $ 
It was Shakespeare’s aim, in writing The Merchant of Venice, bod 
create a comic figure of Shylock, according to the author; instead, t . 
character escaped the control of his master and assumed tragic propo 
tions that testify to deep cleavages within the dramatist himself. eas 
develops his argument by developing a succession of pertinent observé 
tions. ig 
1. The Figure of Shylock and Shakespeare’s Ambivalence.—The <A 
cumstance that The Merchant of Venice was also known by the (proba l 
older) title of “The Jew of Venice” emphasizes the fact that the key ign 
of the play is not Antonio but Shylock. Antonio’s role is characterized by 
its passivity; there are no traits to make him a hero in the aiitem 
sense of the word. Shylock, however, disquiets and excites us constantly» 
moving us at every instant, whether it be to hatred or to laughter, i 
terror or to compassion. There are obviously remarkable contradictions 


i á : y a in 
in the Jew’s character which are the more enigmatic for not express! 8 


the intentions of the poet, but rather for emerging against his will. 
Shakespeare's aim was to write 


an anti-Semitic comedy inasmuch, as 
Charlton has it, “about 1594, public sentiment in England was roused to 
an outbreak of traditional Jew-baiting, and for good and evil, Shake- 
speare the man was like his fellows: he planned a Merchant of Venice 
to let the Jew dog have it.” The play was subtitled a “Comical History, 


. . . . 1 W 
and this makes sense only if it was intended to expose the despised Jer 
to ridicule and laughter. 


Surprisingly, 
clearly very diffic 
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revenge. The villainy you teach me, I will execute; and it shall go hard 
but I will better the instruction.” 

Stranger still is the circumstance that Shakespeare, while thus justi- 
fying Shylock, invests him simultaneously with other unsympathetic ten- 
dencies, such as cold-blooded and heartless usury. It seems, then, that the 
riddle of Shylock’s character reflects something enigmatic in the dramatist 
himself, some ambivalence which makes us suspect the existence of | 
Serious intra-psychic tensions. Heine once declared that Shakespeare 
could not write an anti-Semitic comedy because “the genius of the poet 

. stood ever above his private will.” In the same context, Charlton 
spoke of the artist’s “faculty of apprehending and bodying forth the 
forms of things not known to his rational self.” These interpretations 
may be accepted, but at the same time reflect more universal trends. The 
Merchant of Venice has maintained its fascination for audiences, in spite 
of obvious technical imperfections, for a period of more than three cen- 
turies. 

2. Shakespeare’s Conflicts and the Figure of Antonio.—By investi- 
gating Shakespeare’s deeper motives, Krapf seeks to secure greater under- 
Standing of the intimate structure of the Jewish problem. The choice 
and treatment of the subject indicate a projective element in the play’s 
Conception. Reference may be made in this context to the often observed 
dreamlike character of the “Merchant,” to the oddity of Shakespeare’s 


Writing a play on Jews in a country without Jews, and to the striking fact 
that the only English name in the otherwise Italian setting is Shylock’s. 
ation available with respect to 


Unfortunately, there is little direct inform 3 om: 
Shakespeare's life history and personality. All the more important 1s 1t, 
therefore, that a fairly clear picture of his problems and conflicts be 
drawn from his works. An examination of the Sonnets 1s particularly 
desirable, inasmuch as they apparently contain autobiographical ma- 


terial a : se Jy coincides in time with the writing 
and th ition probably co: i 
sidan si P 4 onnets quite clearly suggest 


of The ” i he gist of the S : 
that taba ae e a woman of lewd habits and at the 
same time with a young nobleman of unstable character. Both proved 
unfaithful by entering upon an affair between them, so that the loss of his 
Ove objects, especially of the “lovely boy,” caused the poct ain grief. 
is melancholy and strongly homosexual inclinations are zepto uced to 
a remarkable extent in Antonio, the titular hero of the Merchant: “In 
sooth I know not why I am so sad” (Gi D several quotations demonstrate 
Antonio’s homosexual submission tO Bassanio. It would seem likely, then, 
that Shakespeare portrayed himself in Antonio. = 
3. The Castration Motive—Taking this identification as a starting 
humorous element in the play really 


Point, Kra intains that the 
pf maintains tha 
derives from the fact that the tables are turned on Shylock, the threaten- 
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ing castrator who demands his pound of flesh. Not only od Shylock - 
prived of his power to frighten—he is himself “castrated at the a 
when his money is taken from him. It is here that the anti-Semitic e 
may be recognized and the personal castration anxiety dissolved = 
racial conflict. Interestingly, in the Sonnets we find the germ of Shy oe 
when the poet refers to the “dark lady” as a usurer who insists on j 
bond. It is clear, however, that the contempt for the Jew and the laughte 
at him does not suffice to soothe Shakespeare’s castration anxiety. pete 
so often the case in dreams, the subject returns from the repressed oe 
a completely reversed meaning. Shakespeare, identified with the ore 
Antonio against the castrator Shylock, is found on a deeper level to nd 
identified with the victim Shylock against the castrators Bassanio a 5 
Portia. It can hardly be doubted that the poet’s traumatic zeatio i 
his disloyal lovers derive their ultimate meaning from early ne a 
experiences with parental figures. In this context material is offere a 
show (particularly by reference to Jones’ papers on Hamlet) that Sha > 
speare’s oedipus complex developed in typically homosexual fobion 
with differentiation between the sexes difficult to establish. Portia, A 
example, wears men’s clothes and has certain masculine qualities: she 1 
a phallic mother, like the dark lady of the Sonnets. 

4. The Paranoid Position and Anti-Semitism.—Krapf finds that the 
uncertainty of the instinctual goals characterizing such a homosexu4 


. s itute 
constellation also causes persecutory anxiety and a need to substitute — 


the wicked Jew in place of the phallic and castrating mother. This pose? 
the problem as to why the Jews should always have served as the “univer- 
sal projection object” for this purpose. Evidence is adduced to prove that 
the circumcised (castrated) character of the Jew makes him particularly 


vulnerable in this respect. Conversely, the Jewish woman is not equally 
hated, as shown by the favored tre 


Jessica is actually the castrator of 
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same type of anxiety as the anti-Semites who project their conflicts onto 


them. 
5. The Identification with the Jews and the Depressed Position.— 


The psychological impossibility of projecting his aggressivity completely 
upon the Jews forced the poet into the depressive position of accusing 
himself as destroyer of the (essentially maternal) love object. Passing into 
the “tragic period” of his dramas, he showed himself increasingly domi- 
nated by guilt over his aggressive designs against women. The Merchant 
of Venice reflects the transition from the paranoid to the depressive 
position, so that the comedy of the Jewish usurer is transformed into 
the tragedy of Shylock. Guilt and depression had led Shakespeare to 
identify with the latter, as revealed in Antonio's unconscious sympathy 
with his persecutor. Certainly it is not by chance that the Merchant of 
Venice who, at the outset is made to appear as the chief representative of 
anti-Semitism, becomes in the end, as Charlton notes, “the one member 
of Venetian society who might understand the deep suffering” of his 


unfortunate opponent. 


Where Eduardo Krapf used Shylock to derive insight into the emo- 
tions of the dramatist and his audience, THEODOR Reik (215), in a study 
of “Jessica, My Carol,” introspectively examines the role of the analyst's 
Own associative trends in arriving at his interpretations. Starting with an 


incident which concerned his own daughter Thody, he had occasion to 
that a father suffers when a young 


reflect upon the pangs of jealousy i : i z 
man takes his place in her affections. Reik describes the chain of associa- 
tions which led from his personal conflicts to an understanding of the 
f the m $ 
hylock-J essica relationship and co aspects wits F aap 
Plicated issues which Shakespeare f 
Venice, 
Reik’s musings are given in the 


ing ind ' Jike to 

ependent, and doesn t like ; 5 à 

Wandered to a pore mG, a alcoholic, Py aon playboyish, 
id , | qa: : 

OMOsexual man with a great amiability on the sur ace covering 

Se ms to be free of prejudice but 


a : 
flattened affect of a schizoid type He ee “Niggers” and Jews. From 
à few minutes later speaks contemptuously © 88 à 


this point of departure my free associations led me to a Bee oe, 
tion of a Shakesp earean play and a surprising digression back to a per- 


SO; 
nal Problem. 
The associations were Jones - 


ntemporary asp% 
touched upon 1m 


first person: Seventeen, she is grow- 
discuss her dates... . my attention 


... Jericho. -+- Jephta . . . . Jessica 
Te a Jehova .... Jesus. Jones - +> - Ernest Jones . . . - the king of 


English analysts . . . . Emperor Jones ---- the Negra + + THE othe? asso 
ciations are all biblical names - + + * Negroes gad JENS eass ferichoma 
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character in the film Les Enfants du Paradis .... the leading character 
in this film reminds me of Bill—or Bill’s face reminded me of his... - 
Jericho is a Jewish “fence,” omniscient, always around at the decisive 
moments .... does he represent the disguised God of the Jews, vengeful 
and deceiving? The anti-Semitic remark of my patient comes back... - 
the lead character in the film plays Othello... . Negroes and Jews eas 
Jephta? Jephta’s daughter, whom he sacrificed to God... . Jessica— 
Shylock’s daughter—Jephta loved his child and killed her; Shylock loved 
his daughter and yet curses her when she elopes with a worthless man 
and squanders his hard-earned money. ... On rereading The Merchant 
of Venice, I was struck by the contrast and conflict between Shylock and 
Antonio. Shylock appears as the grasping, castrating (the pound of flesh); r 
vengeful, vindictive character, behind whom suddenly it seemed to me 
there stood Jahweh, the God of the Hebrews. Antonio, on the other hand, 
is kindliness personified, eager to sacrifice himself, sad . . . . “surely he 
hath borne our griefs . . . . the lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world... ” behind Antonio is the figure of Jesus Christ. The conflict, 
then, is between the two Gods; The Merchant of Venice is connected 
invisibly with the Passion plays. Yet, pleased as I was with this discovery, 
I began to doubt its originality .... had I not read it somewhere before? 
Heine .... in his paper God in Exile, about the Greek gods who assumed 
human form after the triumph of Christ, Somehow I must have merge’ ‘ 
the memory of these pages with the impressions of Shylock and Antonl0, — 


Venice. She could elope as Jessica had, with all the money I had save 
for her. . . . All this I saw calmly, with little emotion, No doubt theré 
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In Tue CENTRAL THEME IN SHAKESPEARE’S Works, MARK KANZER 
(182) approaches Shakespearean psychology from still another angle. 
Reviewing the totality of the plays in the sequence of their composition, 
he finds certain constant elements which, like repetitive dream symbols, 
recur with significant variations. Utilizing these characteristic “units” of 
the dramatist’s apperceptions, he undertakes to analyze the meaning of 
the different “periods” which most critics have recognized in Shake- 
Speare’s work (cf. Krapf) and weighs the question of a basic conflict that 
is consistently manifested throughout the range of his productive career. 
Ella Sharpe, in her Shakespearean studies, concluded that a manic- 
depressive cycle could be demonstrated while Krapf emphasized depres- 
sive and paranoid features underlying the conception of Shylock. 

Kanzer indicates that the key to the affect and the action of the 
dramas is to be found in the underlying and progressively changing atti- 
tude toward the female figures. In the early and optimistic period of 
Shakespeare's career, the woman is a constant and radiant beacon of 
fidelity who attracts and reassures the vacillating hero. Implicitly, the 
situations created are tests of her virtue and love; viz., Juliet and her 
unhesitating decisions to risk all, including life, for the less mature and 
Straightforward Romeo. These heroines are essentially maternal; they 
extricate the men from conflicts by aggressive action. In the comedies of 
the same period (Much Ado About Nothing, The Taming of the Shrew), 
_the difficulties that prevent bachelors from marrying are presented as 
external and are laughingly brushed aside. f 

Unresolved doubts about women only become stronger, however, in 
the tragic phase that dominated the plays from 1601-1608. Hamlet is 
Oppressed with horror at his mother’s lechery; Antonio cannot Jom. his 
friends in their matrimonial ventures; Lear is baffled by his daughters 
and does not know which to trust. The dramas sound a warning, increas- 


ingly futile, to control the mounting jealousy and atime a eee 
trend, with homosexual implications, reaches a © eg me thie oO. : 
Timon the repressive process all but does away with the presence © 


feminine characters, but the excessive bitterness of pe hero reaches most 
ee expression in an apparently unmotivated denunciation of the 
ust and i women. i 
In i i. father died; in 1608, jan Se also passed 
away. The inner evidence of the plays suggests tiat: i EE can 
flicts of the dramatist were particularly stirred during this ene and 
that the defenses, as well as substitute satisfet onh were _ by por- 
trayals of women as sexually easy to obtain, yet ee etait an angerous 
for this very reason. “Bad mothers” of the oral- iach beg on a 
Regan, Lady Macbeth) predominate, testifying to a a a ily 
gardameer ET me URN SO SEES 1a 
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tions of women (Orestes motive). Basically, as in the first period, the 
woman is sure of herself and takes the initiative; the male remains a 
hesitant Hamlet. 

The final Shakespearean dramas are mellow and restitutive. Jealous 
husbands and fathers find their suspicions of wives and daughters yor 
good women reénter the scene and heal old wounds. Shakespeare, midd a 
aged and parent of grown daughters, apparently resolves his penon 
and guilt by taking a paternal role and renounces his incest motives r 
yielding his daughters to younger men. In so doing, however, the motiv 
for dramatic creativity is lost: The Tempest, in which Prospero cout 
ders Miranda to his nephew (the incest theme still retained!), is follower 
by Shakespeare’s voluntary retirement from the theater. Although D 
pero ostensibly symbolizes maturity and wisdom, he also exemplifies a 
triumph of the death drive over Eros. When, a few years later, his yomen 
daughter actually did marry, Shakespeare died under mysterious Gicom 
stances a few weeks later. As a father figure, he turned his parricidal in 
pulses against himself. A 

Analysis of individual plays shows that in each, the same probis 
repeat themselves with various shadings and admixtures of the comic, th' 
romantic and the tragic. Although no definite clinical diagnosis is made, 
strongly paranoid trends are emphasized. Kanzer also calls attention tO 


” - . â : to 
“transference phenomena” as depicted in the dramatist’s own attitude 
the audience, revealed especially in various “ 


plays-within-plays.” An- 
thony, 


revelling in his ability to stir up a mob for which he feels cor- 
tempt, Timon throwing dishwater in the face of invited guests, an 
Prospero, mellowed and soothing his friends with a dreamlike pageant, 


are Shakespeare himself as he works through his moods in terms ° 
audience transference. 


B. Sculpture and Painting 


The application of psychoanalytic insight to sculpture and painting 
has reflected the successive stages in the evolution of analytic theory and 
knowledge. One of the pioneering efforts in this direction, Freud’s pape 
on “The Moses of Michelangelo,” continues to stimulate modern litera- 
ture, as shown in articles by Servadio, Watkins, Rosenfeld and Read- 


During 1951, a supplementary note on this subject by Freud himself was 
published in English for the first time. 
Three articles on 


variants of emphasis, 
the section on literat 


painting during the same year show, with as many 
the range of analytic interest which was noted 1” 
; ure. Grinstein, like Freud in his study of Michel- 
angelo, judges the work exclusively without reference to the creator 
Rosenthal makes inferences about the mental state of the artist from ie 
paintings. Westerman-Holstijn, relying largely on biographical data» * 
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more concerned with the personality of Van Gogh and only inci 
with his productions. : si aati 


Freud's paper on “The Moses of Michelangelo” was a classical early 
attempt to apply psychoanalysis to the realm of art. Partly through em- 
pathy, partly through objective study, Freud came to the conclusion that 
the famous statue depicted the Jewish leader at the moment when, having 
subdued his wrath at his rebellious followers, he suppressed the impulse 
to smash the Tables of the Law and moved his hand so as to give them 


additional support. 
In a subsequent article th 
Postscript TO My PAPER ON 


at has been recently published in English, 

THE MOSES OF MICHELANGELO, SIGMUND 
Freup (101) remarks that his attention had been called to a twelfth cen- 
tury bronze statue which apparently depicted Moses in his first spontan- 
eous burst of rage and before the reaction of self-control set in. This 
seems to confirm Freud's assumptions about Michelangelo’s work. 


On the other hand, in AN UNKNOWN STATUETTE OF Moses, EMILIO 
Servapio (235) describes a statuette which may have been the preliminary 
model made by Michelangelo before he finally created the masterpiece 
analyzed by Freud. It is remarkable that this possibly earlier work shows 
Moses looking toward Heaven with a saintly countenance as if asking 
God for relief and consolation. servadio considers different explanations, 
although admitting that a real solution is virtually impossible. Perhaps 
Michelangelo’s conflicts with Pope Julius Iī—identified in the sculptor’s 
mind with Moses—inspired a change of mood and conception. If, as is 
possible, the “saintly Moses” was the product of a later artist, it may 


have reflected a dissatisfaction with the puzzling attitude of the Michel- 
angelo statue and a desire to show him as less motivated by personal 


anger and more reconciled with God. 
d continuing interest in the 


Subject. In CONCERNING FREUD" “pug Mos = HNC AN 
GELO,” Jonn G. WATKINS (259) speculates on the oedipal significance of 
the situation postulated by Freud to explain the attitude of the patriarch. 
The children of Israel, in the absence of the father leader, have turned. 
to the worship of the Golden Calf (a passive dependent suckling attached 


to the mother). The returning father, in his wrath, would destroy the two 

tablets (testes, i.e castration): Michelangelo, 10 portraying Moses as stay- 

K a LC i 

ing his hand, expresses the nee of men to avert such punishment for 
, 


regressing to oral dependen 


idespread an 


Other articles show the W 
s PAPER ON 


ce on the mother. 


—A PARALLEL, Eva M. RosENFELD (221) 


In Tur PAN-HEADED Moses" otic 
undertakes to contribute to the Michelangelo problem by subjecting to 
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investigation the “horns” into which the hair of Moses is twisted by the 
sculptor in accordance with biblical tradition. The horns can be traced to 
the Vulgate, where Moses is described, on his descent from Sinai, with 
“his face . . . . horned from speaking with God.” Later translators inter- 
preted this passage in terms of beams of light rather than horns (the 
Hebrew word is the same for both). Thus, the totemistic symbol of the 
horn and the later spiritual symbol of the beam are equated; Michel- 
angelo, knowing only the Vulgate, provides us with a Moses in whom 
classical antiquity and Judaism are welded together, i.e., he has eternal- 
ized the moment when Judaism changed from polytheism to monotheism. 
Moses has just descended from Mt. Sinai, bearing the Tables, his face 
shining. 

But the Bible tells us that Moses descended from Sinai twice. The 
first time, he found the Children of Israel dancing around the Golden 
Calf which, in his wrath, he burned and ground into powder, then 
strewed on the water and forced the people to drink. Between this first 
descent and the second, which took place days, weeks or generations later, 
Moses, the author contends, was murdered (as Freud himself suggested). 


this event, the Bible tells us, that God called 
tain, where he remained for forty days. 
Tables once more, the people were humb] 


Moses back to the moun- 
When he descended with the 


onception, this “second advent 
n an actual event, 
Thus Moses was overthrown, sacrificed and converted into a sacred 


figure. After the murder, the Golden Calf was created and consumed in 
his honor, marking the transformation of the dead leader into the appari- 
tion of the internalized father figure, the Superego. It is this image, accord- 
ing to Rosenfeld, that Michelangelo has immortalized in mai Moses’ 
position, with his hand clutching his beard, is meant to represent the 
act of veiling himself before the people and uncovering his face to God, 
much as the Bishop of the Catholic Church Wears his horned mitre when 
he addresses the congregation but removes it when he Prays to God. The 
beams (shining) of Moses’ countenance reveal the hero-God; the horns, 
the idol-calf. 

Finally, the author considers the relation between Mi 
Pope Julius II, for whose tomb the statue was mad 
and marked by deadly enmity alternating with Passionate devotion and 
allegiance—a classical son-father complex such as existed between Moses 
and Yahweh. During a period of devotion to the Pope, Michelangelo 


Michelangelo and 
e. This was ambivalent 
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chose as a figure for the tomb the symbol of the final reconciliation be- 
teen Moses and Yahweh. The Pope was, therefore, indirectly represented 
as the leader of his people, standing after death with his shining face 
unveiled before God. ; 

The author proceeds to draw a parallel with the formation of the 
superego in individual development, in which the voice of the “father 
of early childhood” becomes fused with the voice of the “father after the 
Passing of the Oedipus complex.” The final formation of the superego 
Marks a step in the maturation of the individual which may be compared 
in significance with the establishment of monotheism among the Jewish 
People—a step of fundamental importance in the institution of law, of 
Teality testing, and of intellectual activity. Similarly, the pre-superego 
(pre-intellectual) stage of maturation is marked, according to the views 
of Melanie Klein, by belief in and fear of internalized objects, much as 
1s the phase of polytheism which precedes monotheism. i , 

Freud’s view that the primacy of the intellect is incompatible with 
religion led him to hope that the need for religion would some day be 
abolished by refinement of the intellectual processes. However, our object 
relationships are not fundamentally derived from the si of intellectual 
supremacy, Rosenfeld contends. Religious beliefs are a n A di 
bring order out of the chaos of innumerable voices, ad k s riendly 
or hostile, that make up our early object ne ae e aed 
of the superego is celebrated in monotheism, which brings ar es roe o 
the multiple internalized objects. Only with the ei es omination 
of conscience and spiritual values can science and the intellect ever attain 


a commanding position. 

The development of me 
superego, a gradual process 10 
epoch which preceded it. Michelangel 
of one God, appears with polytheistic horns 0} 
the Renaissance the regressive revival of an 


. had 
itself through emphasis on elements that i $ : 
into Christianity. The art of this period, exemplified by Michelangelo's 


statue, offers a conflict-free representation of the contending creeds and 
something of the solace that religion 


so promotes release from fear and : 
and sometimes neurosis brings. In the korps of _ ae, rA eae ee 
ories of the wild god Pan as well as of the immovable Yahweh. 


notheism was, like the formation of the 
which each phase retained traces of the 
o’s Moses, fostering the conception 
n his head. Conversely, in 
cient paganism reasserted 
been only partly absorbed 


in his paper; A PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY 


oF ScHWIND’s “THE DREAM OF A PRISONER,” undertakes, as Freud did with 
the statue of Moses, to make interpretations that depend entirely on the 
cöriteñtof the work ofiare Draws UPC? sex symbolism and the oedipal 
constellation as guides, he analyzes the picture chosen by Freud to appear 


ALEXANDER GRINSTEIN (113), 
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as a frontispiece to illustrate dreams in A General Introduction to Psy- 
choanalysis. He uses as a Starting point for his investigation the figure 
of a female in the center of the “prisoner’s dream” and speculates upon 
the nature and gratification of the id wish, infantile in character, masked 


dreamer’s wants, is presumed to be the mother or her substitute; goblets 
that she offers are equated with breasts. A little gnome in the picture is 
identified as the prisoner-child, an elderly gnome as the father in the 
typical oedipal triangle. The ambivalence of the latter is demonstrated 


by a kindly gesture with one hand and the concealment of a punishing 
rod in the other; i.e., the father e 


yet prohibits gratification with 
incest barrier; similarly, there js 


the father; correspondingly the litt] 
tude by presenting his buttocks to t 
anxiety is further seen when the b 
genital whose lack of a penis is de 
of the short beard to a saw. 


© gnome-son indicates a passive atti- 
he bearded gnome-father. Castration 
earded face is interpreted as a female 
nied; furthermore, through proximity 


a590 ‘aig | y. In contrast, the sunbeam, 
perhaps the initiator of the dream (as in the Schreber case), is the watch- 


ful father, observant of the son’s erotic tendencies, who brings the oedipal 
wish to light and threatens punishment; sun — eye = father — penis. The 
sun, as father symbol, also projects the hostile Parent to a safe] remote 
distance and even does away with (kills) him, y 
The various movements of exit in the dream Suggest that escape 
from the prison-womb is a birth fantasy; in its reversed sense, this is a 
softened substitute for forbidden incest. The author comments farther 
on the polydimensional character of dreams and the aptness of Freud’s 
selection of Schwind’s painting as the frontispiece for his book. 


In RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FORM AND FEELING IN THE ART OF 
Picasso, MAURICE J. ROSENTHAL (222) utilizes a similar Symbolic-intuitive 
approach to develop the thesis that “many aspects of Picasso’, art can be 
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understood as attempts to overcome his feeling of solitude.” He further 
asserts that “many of his principle stylistic innovations indicate an at- 
tempt to master the inherent anxiety of isolation by graphically modi- 
fying ego boundaries. This action would have as its deepest (although 
not necessarily its most important) goal the restoration of a state of pri- 
mary narcissism.” Artists commonly seek refuge from deep inner lone- 
liness in the new worlds they create through their efforts. 

Rosenthal considers it “superfluous” to verify his ideas on the basis 
of biographical data, since it is obvious that everyone is lonely at times. 
More decisive evidence is to be gathered, he believes, by testing the 
utility of his theory in explaining different features of the artist’s paint- 


ings. First, however, he begins with an exposition of Cezanne’s work, 
since the latter inspired Picasso to such a marked degree and was, his- 
Cezanne was particularly 


torically speaking, his immediate forerunner. 
interested in the arrangement of objects in space, which suggests that he 


felt something amiss in the object relationships of his world. His objects 
are represented with heavy definite outlines and clearly limiting surfaces, 
apparently unable to intermingle with each other. Karen Machover’s 
Studies of drawings of the human figure likewise indicate that the line 
of contour is essentially a wall between the bod anid. therenyironment; 
so that thicker lines are apt to signify withdrawal tendencies. Cezanne’s 
Mature works show a blending of the figure with the landscape, presume 
ably hinting at a successful solution of his conflicts. Similarly, in Renoir’s 


warm and affectionate paintings objects seem to melt into their sur- 
arently progressed from a period of 


roundings. Picasso, like Cezanne, app 
heavy outlines to a period of mutual flow between ego sae hae: 
marked by the use of a uniform color 


ground. His early “blue phase” was ‘ 
to overcome the limiting boundaries between objects. ' i 
In his cubist stage, there was an intense preoccupation with surfaces 
d 3 


and with straight lines that give a sense sae ihe an 
loneliness. L ms fie ant t was broken down into its com- 
. Late: 


face of the objec So 

ponent parts until the original could no longer be R ms as 
if Picasso’s vain attempt at emotional rn ee ae ae a to 
try new techniques in the hope of overcoming t T i P aa whicl lim- 
ited him and others to the confines of jen owi o T is emilia 
distortions of the human figure in the twenties ae ce strivings 
for expansion. Eyes, because of their nee ae ra yes given 
special prominence. A later developar E a bi d = ga 
overflow into each gihe andacci new enti a ifs fami seat, for 
example, is combined with handlebars to Ts tio ene 

Such metamorphoses a€ gape” 


i tures of the process of iden- 

tification, according to Rosenthal, and are an attempt to minimize the 
3 d z 
fact of individuation. Whil 


e objects are now permitted to become rec- 
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ognizable, the distortion makes the observer wish to withdraw rather than 
intermingle with them. The entire history of Picasso’s art can be traced 
in such a work as “Girl Before a Mirror” where, for example, the left arm 
penetrates the mirror and then emerges again. “Could there be any more 
explicit proof than this that Picasso's interest in surfaces was derived 
from his interest in penetrating them?” the author asks. The girl is 
lonely, he concludes, and therefore attempts to make rapport with her 


& which may reveal strivi 1 “in- 
ie : ings toward 
tuitive knowledge” (in the sens = i 


A que and inexpressible features. 
Technically, the author declares, the problem is poobality insoluble, but 
paintings need be no less beautiful for not having attained their goals. 


A. J. WESTERMAN-HOLSTI JN (265), in a study of THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF VINCENT VAN Goen, takes as his starting point the bio- 
graphical data about the artist and seeks to illuminate his eri and 
his paintings from a knowledge of his conflicts. He concludes that Van 


external objects and left art as the only avenue to w 
In his painting, he was preoccupied with various m 
God, in whom, of course, he was seeking a father 
Holstijn’s study of Van Gogh is based o 
Letters to His Brother and Personal M 
E. H. DuQuesne. Vincent was the old 
adored his father and had friendly feelings toward his younger brott 
Theo, but when he suffered his first great disappointment in love, his 
extroverted front collapsed completely and he turned to religion Failin 

in divinity school, that is, in his attempt to identify With his ine 
father, schizophrenic symptoms became more marked. Next Van Gosh 
fell back upon drawing, which had interested him briefly in Sac 
years. Here he showed talent and obtained some libidinal release, A séc- 
ond disappointment in love was followed by a break With his father and 
with religion as well. Turning now entirely to art for emotional support, 
he left home for some years. Westerman-Holstijn is of the opinion hese 
religion, especially of the intellectual Protestant variety, was inadequate, 
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as compared to the more sensuous possibilities of art, as an outlet for 
Van Gogh’s erotism. 

When the young artist returned to the parental roof again, his with- 
drawal symptoms reappeared. His father soon died, however, and Van 
Gogh now severed home ties entirely and betook himself to Paris (1885). 
This marked the end of what is now known as his first Dutch period, 
which was featured by naturalistic representations of ugly peasants with 
Pug noses and protruding bony jaws. Nature, in these pictures, is bleak ( 
and hard. 

: In Paris, where he lived with his brother Theo, he came under the 
influence of the Impressionist school of painting. His spirits improved 
and he worked energetically, perhaps because of his brother's influence, 
but moodiness soon returned and his excitability and peculiarities led to 


repeated quarrels with his friends. In 1887 he moved to Arles. Here he 
reached his apex as a painter. The sun of Provence gave him the light 
and warmth to blend the nature lover from Holland with the colorist 
from Paris. The two striking elements in these ecstatic paintings are the 


€ver-recurring sun and the all-dominating yellow color. The author 
agrees with Hartslaub that to Van Gogh the sun symbolized the cosmic 
mask of God which enlivened all of nature, but adds that his libido had 
been attached to God from an earlier stage of his life, and before that to 
his father. Thus, behind the sun there still stands the father image, 
which also finds symbols in the yellow and the sunflowers which Van 
Gogh loved to paint at this time. There was 4 dichotomy in the uncon- 
Scious between the ego ideal of a Father-God-Christ with whom he iden- 
tified and his narcissistic and homoerotic impulses. e 
Shortly after the removal to Arles, two events of traumatic import 
Occurred, First, Theo became engaged to marry, $0 that Vincent's libido 
had to be detached from him. Secondly, Gauguin, his adored friend who 
had come to live with him, proved incompatible. Under the impact of 


this double frustration, aggressive impulses came to sat sap ee bet 
Gogh attacked Gauguin with a razor. Unable to_injure him, he Sashe 


off one of his carlobes_and presented ta — U 
Holstijn emphasizes the self-punishing tendencia m this su stitute act 
of castration as the conflict between eg? ideal and a a Scr 
regressed to a psychotic level. This catastrophic a = zA a à 7 
other severe breaks until in July 1890, sensing à renew ack, he ende 

his life with a bullet through the bres 


Reviewing Van Gogh’s artistic devel 
t he became an 


the author maintains tha 

but also in form and line- Whereas the 
Expressionist depicts his own feelings an 
last paintings the landscapes: the trees an 


opment during his last period, 
Expressionist not only in color 
Impressionist paints nature, the 
d emotional states. In Vincent’s 
d the portraits no longer repre- 


a* 
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sented reality but rather the distorted forms of blocked libido. Moreover, 
ornamental elements appeared, as is often the case in schizophrenics. in 
summary, Westerman-Holstijn’s analysis of Van Gogh postulates (1) in- 
troversion and regression of the libido; (2)pa parallel aver be- 


tween artistic productions and changing mental states; (3) an xploration 
of the inner meaning of various styles in art. $ « p- 

r 
C. Music $ 


Music has proved difficult to discuss h 
psychoanalytic theory. Heinz Konur (140) pursues this subject further 10. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF Musıcar Acriviry. He considers 1P 
detail the psychological correlations of music with the respective func 
tions of the id, the ego and the superego. Musical rhythms—as in the. 
dance—may stir primitive muscular and kinesthetic reactions of a libid- 
inal or aggressive nature (viz., martial tunes); soothing effects may be 


hymns. Moreover, music 
ound, to master anxiety: 
sound, demonstrated, for 
so by a musical sequence 
a symbolic repetition and 
- In relation to the super- 


and formulate in terms of 


them, is usually a prominent 
based on morality, but 
ian is dependent not on 
ich provide a feeling of 


gures. 


i : m its ability to permit out- 
lets for emotion so as to allay anxiety or to relieve guilt and shame in 


a conflict-free setting. Furthermore, music, like other arts, has a social 
function; even where it is enjoyed in solitude, the presence of others is 
apt to be supplied by the imagination. This social factor is of major 
importance in music therapy, evoking a social Situation in a relatively 
conflictless sphere. Much depends on the ability of the music therapist 
to relate himself to the patient and transmit his enthusiasm. 

Music can, however, be drawn into the area of psychic conflict and 
then become the main battleground. (1) Conflicts in other areas may 
involve the otherwise acceptable musical activity, as in stage fright and 
in the hysterical paralyses sometimes seen in artists. (2) Inferiority feel- 
ings and a sense of guilt may interfere with aesthetic €xperience as part 
ofa general impoverishment of work capacity or as the result of excessive 
demands upon the individual. (3) Musical activity may be made the occa- 
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sion for withdrawal from reality, either through sterile preoccupation or 
in combination with purposeless daydreaming. 
E, A 
A clinical analysis of reactions to music, correlated with pertinent 
t theoretical observations, was made by Herrich Racker (204), in Cox- 
TRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOANALYSIS or Music. Pointing to investigations in 
the sphere of animal psychology, he leans toward the view that music 
belongs to the mechanisms of forepleasure and has its origins in the pre- 
genital libido. As air becomes expelled from the larynx, it is invested 
with libidinal elements (Pfeifer); melody recapitulates the infantile 
pleasure in acquiring domination over the limbs and body (Sterba). 

Racker describes the analysis of a twenty-year-old schizophrenic girl 
who became interested in singing while under treatment. In a dream, she 
averted the sexual attack of a little old man by singing Ave Maria. In 
another dream, she used the theme of fascinating vicious snakes through 
the charm of music. Music is not only a defense, however; it offers sub- 
Stitute gratification for the instincts that are being warded off. 

Infants are born screaming; Racker regards singing as a modified 
Scream. Oral impulses enter strongly into both activities and are used 
for protection from and attack on bad objects. Respiratory-sadistic mech- 
anisms are involved. In modifying the scream into a musical tone, ego 
Control is established and there is deference to the superego. Instead of 
biting words, beautiful sounds emerge. The melancholic individual sup- 
Presses his screaming accusations against a demanding superego and 
transforms them into song. The attack on the mother’s breast is re- 
nounced and the mouth is filled with illusory sweetness. Music denies 
ugliness and guilt, seeks reunion with lost objects and restores harmony 
to the shattered ego; it is equated with the good object whose love is 
desired, f 

In the case of Racker’s schizophrenic patient, the musical defenses 
against paranoia could be documented. The persecutions of the bad 
object were averted, anxieties were allayed, the instincts brought under 
Control, and identification with the aggressor accomplished by singing. 
hentification with famous singers had the further purpose of reassurance 
a ie public approval; guilty sex aims were disguised by the infantile 
l apparently innocuous oral indulgence. A similar psychology can be 

aced on broader cultural lines in Greek legends about Orpheus, who 
Ominated wild beasts with music; in the customs of the Chinese who, 
at the time of an eclipse, would play instruments to drive off dragons 
at threatened to swallow the sun or the moon; and among the 
x ebrews, who used bells to frighten demons away. Theodor Reik, in 
Paper on the Shofar, once analyzed the ritualistic blowing of the bull's 
Orn or the ram’s horn in imitation of the bellowing of these totemistic 
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animals and suggested that the sounds expressed simultaneously, like 


a neurotic symptom, both the aggressive impulse against the father and 
the desire to identify with him. 


Cultural aspects of music in a more contemporary setting are €x- 
plored by Aaron H. Esman (81), in Jazz: A Srupy ın CuLTURAL CON- 
FLICT, particularly with reference to the impact of jazz, product of a 
more primitive psychology, upon a social organization in which restraint 
and propriety were more highly prized. The stages by which initial 
anxiety was eventually neutralized through reaction formations are 
described in this work. 

Jazz began among the Negroes of New Orleans at the turn of the 
century, reflecting residues of African music and of slavery as carried 
into the “liberated” atmosphere of dance halls and bordellos. Primitive 
rhythmic structure and atonality were grafted onto European harmonies. 
The jazz band, playing improvised contrapuntal variations on a basic 
theme with interposed solo variations, represented the embodiment of 
musical democracy, with each individual contributing to the whole but 
not lost in it and preserving his particular personality. 

As this new music progressed northward into the great centers of 
population, it collided with the predominantly Anglo-Saxon Puritan 
culture of the United States and with its more rigid superego. The 
consequence of this collision was predictable; jazz, new and strange tO 
ears attuned to European musical forms, evoked anxiety, just as has 
every advance in art (Joyce, Picasso, Schénberg) in the basically con- 
servative majority. Furthermore, the association of jazz with the Negro 
(black = evil in the unconscious), and also with sex and drink, increased 
the threat of the return of the repressed and so intensified anxiety. The 
response of the culture was rejection through denial and reinforcement 
of repressions. Intellectuals rationalized this by scornful references to “in- 
ferior” forms of music and “popular music.” However, the forces that 
were opposing repression seized upon the same innovation as the natural 
expression of their own rebelliousness and Virtually made the twenties 
the “jazz age.” Subsequently more subtle defenses were evolved and the 
new challenge became modified so as to conform more closely to con- 
ventional styles. Later it emerged, shorn of its African roots and its 
spontaneity, in the “swing” of the thirties, which Swept the nation and 
became integrated into the mass culture. 

However, jazz has never been lost completely. There has always 
been, and is today, a small but eager audience for it. Concentrated in 
large cities, it is made up largely of (1) intellectuals, (2) Negroes, and 
(3) adolescents. Each of these groups consists of individuals who con- 
sciously or unconsciously regard themselves as outside the dominant cul- 
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tural framework and unbound by its conventions. (Interestingly, along 
with his growing social integration, the Negro has changed his musical 
tastes in the direction of Europeanized music, such as “bop.”) To all 
these “outcasts” the unspoken protest, the kinesthetic release, the evo- 
cation of repressed erotic drives that inhere in the primitive rhythms, 
have an irresistible appeal. There is similar significance in the revivals 
of interest in jazz during wars and periods of social unrest, when repres- 
sive barriers are broken down and values are in flux. Jazz is, then, a 
music for those in search of liberation and individuality. Repressed in 
the puritanical American culture (and in the totalitarian states), it has 
been widely accepted in such countries as France, where a freer climate 
of sexual morality and a greater responsiveness to artistic innovation 
exist, 


In another study, entitled Mozart: A STUDY IN GENIUS, Aaron H. 
Esman (82), examines the life history of a great musician and seeks to 
determine the elements that shaped his creativity. The oedipal relation- 
ship to the father assumes particular significance. The older Mozart, 
himself a musician, was his son’s first teacher and aroused in him intense 
rebelliousness and guilt. Drawing upon the theories o£ Sharpe, Lee, 
Róheim and Rank, Esman pictures the younger Mozart as working out 
his conflicts musically in terms of melancholia and restitution of the 
lost (murdered) object through artistic works. , , 

_ Leopold Mozart, the father, was @ domineering, methodical, pedan- 
tic, authoritarian (classically anal) individual, while the mother was 
warm, devoted and beloved by her son. The boy was remarkably pre- 


Ocious as a musician and his father’s early interest in him and constant 
into a submissive identifica- 


that was the most precise and economical of its period. os 
After some time, however, Mozart began to rebel. Even in his late 
adolescence, while he was writing his delicate, precise music, he was 
Composing the famous “Basle” letters to his young female cousin. These 
letters, replete with nonsense, neologisms, and references to feces, the 
anus and buttocks, suggest strongly the emergence of marked anal pre- 


Occupations despite the reaction formations imposed by his father. After- 


1S mother died, when he was twenty-two, Mozart traveled about Europe 
alone and was compelled to manage his own affairs. He conceived in- 
Numerable impractical financial schemes, all of which, when he wrote 
©me about them, sent his father into a rage. One can hardly imagine 
7 thing better conceived for this purpose, and it seems evident that 
is represented a desire on Mozart’s part to act out his hostility and 
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then appease his superego by humbly accepting his father’s rebukes. The 
rebellion became more manifest at the age of twenty-nine when Mozart 
was initiated into the Vienna Freemason’s lodge. This symbolized his 
growing rejection of the Catholic Church, so important to his father, 
and marked the beginning of a long period in which he wrote no re- 
ligious music at all. Earlier he had broken away from his patron, the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, whose tyranny and brutality he refused to tol- 
erate despite the importunities of his father. Mozart realized that 1n 


this break he had attained his maturity and independence, and his sub- 
sequent letters to Salzburg reflect the coolin 
father. 


Mozart's awareness of his own genius (harmonizing with Rank’s de- 
scription of the creative personality and reflecting his own emotional 
stability) stood him in poor stead in a feudal society in which it was 
necessary to receive patronage. His frank evaluation of other musicians 
won him many enemies. Thus achievement of emotional maturity meant 
economic ruin. Throughout his youth Mozart carried on a number of 
chaste love affairs, but not until he had completed his rebellion did he 
marry—without his father’s consent—a girl on whom he became de- 
pendent and with whom he was quite active sexually. 

In discussing artistic sublimation, concepts have been advanced that 
regard it as “a nullification of anxiety... | a reparation” (Sharpe), “the 
happy union of mother and child” (Roheim), and a device of self-cure 
from a neurotic depression produced by an upsurge of destructive rage 
(Lee). In Mozart's case, such hostile reactions toward the father and 
desires for happy reunion with the mother may be recognized. Interest- 
ingly, he wrote some of his gayest music during extremely trying periods. 
In one depressed period there was a burst of creative activity which 
Esman interprets as a desire for restoration of infantile bliss at the 
mother’s breast. His work likewise served to atone for the hostility to 
the father and restore the image shattered during bursts of rage—allay- 
ing at the same time castration anxiety and regaining the approval of 
maternal elements in his conscience. The peculiar greatness of Mozart’s 
music may be partially accounted for by Lee’s equation of beauty with 
symbolic restoration of the hated object in idealized form, but Esman 
sees the final answer as beyond the range of psychoanalysis at the present 
time. 


g of his feelings toward his 


3. Social Aspects of Art 

The relationships between the artist and society have been more or 
less touched upon in the preceding article. In this section this rie 
ship receives more specific study. Muensterberger, Grotjahn and Tara- 
chow discuss the cultural function of art media in primitive as com- 
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pared to modern cultures. Sterba and Friedman and Gassel select spe- 
cific works to illustrate the relationship between the art form and the 
audience, while Bergler analyzes the reactions of critics to his own book, 
The Writer and Psychoanalysis. 


Anthropological and psychoanalytic viewpoints are combined by 
WARNER MUENSTERBERGER (179), in Roots OF PRIMITIVE ART, in which 
he discusses primitive art both in its genuine form and also as conceived 
by rebellious modern artists—Gauguin, Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec— 
who overthrew the dominance of naturalistic Impressionism. Neither the 
older nor the more recent “primitive art” finds ready acceptance by the 
Masses, Muensterberger observes, since the undisguised expression of the 
instincts arouses opposition from the superego. With repeated contact, 
however, the reaction is less intense and the public becomes more acces- 
Sible to the underlying message. pgo : 

Anthropological research shows that art among “primitives” is pro- 
foundly linked with magic, religion and social organization. Muenster- 
berger especially emphasizes its function in channeling the oedipal ag- 
Sression of the son against the father. He contends that the primitive 
artist “restores in the object what his hostility has destroyed. But the 
destroyed object is now incorporated in order to guarantee the owner 
Omnipotent control and to nullify his castration phobia.” The author 
undertakes, moreover, to show that the style of primitive art is dictated 
by the need for magic control: “In a rather large region of New Guinea 
between the Geelvinck and the Humboldt Bay, we find the so-called 
horwar figures. These images have a big head set on a tiny body, often 
Mai crouching position. Now the shape of the head is curiously rec- 
tangular with a sharp horizontal mouth that runs parallel to the chin. 

hese figures are usually not as old, historically, as their predecessors. 
Like their neighbors in the Sepik region, originally these people pre- 
Served skulls. They were sacred since they were their fathers’. However, 
they did not decorate them with clay and shells and resin as did the 
Sepik People, but carved small shrines from them in the shape of little 
Wooden figures in the crouching or standing position—the dead are 
Uried in the fetal position—with an opening in the head in which they 
€pt the original skull. This is a perfect combination of skull and image 
“tual, and it may be seen as the next step toward sculptural art. Now 
the fact that this little shrine had to hold the skull dictated the style. 
t is, to be sure, a style which we find spread over the vast area of 
Southeast Asia and Oceania, from Cambodia to Easter Island, and, as 
we learned from the recent discoveries, even in northern Australia. 
that “There are other provinces of primitive ‘art which have objects 
resemble, stylistically speaking, this rectangular shape, for example, 
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the famous heads and hermae of the Pahouin in West Africa. Von 
Sydow, who gave the first psychoanalytic interpretation of primitive art, 
spoke repeatedly of the truly cubist style of these figures. But it seems 
questionable to me whether or not this style was a deliberately chosen 
one. We have reason to assume that the style was dictated by the devel- 
opment from the skull ritual to the image ritual whereby the image 
clearly enough became a substitute. The skull ritual then disappeared 
or, more correctly, was replaced, but it left its distinct mark in this style 
and in the belief in the potency of the image.” 

Little information is obtainable about the individuality of aborigi- 
nal artists. Only in one tribe were women permitted to be sculptors. The 
males are the artists and craftsmen and frequently have combinations 
of talents. They play a conspicuously important part in society because 
their work is linked with the determinative forces of tribal life. Women 
are absolutely excluded from art and ritual. They are not permitted to 
see the objects nor are they allowed to use the sacred word for the 
images, alik or uli. The figures are made in absolute seclusion. For ex- 
ample, in aboriginal Australia, the artist has to be an adult (an initiated 
male), who carves the sacred and secular objects under specified condi- 
tions, i.e., in a tabooed hut (womb). The making of an ancestral mask 
is related to oedipal strivings. The man who makes the image of the 
deceased father, and wears his father’s skull, can identify with him in 
ceremonies and at times in status. He takes over his father’s potency. 
It is not the ancestor’s passing which Stimulates the making of an image, 
but rather the destructive impulses which are linked with the artistic 
drive. Destruction and creation go hand in hand. Through this inter- 
action of destructive and restitutive tendencies, the artist is able to chan- 
nelize his impulses and gain mastery over his aggression. It would seem 
that those who wear the masks and who dare to make them are able to 
mobilize their oedipal strivings against the superego. The exclusion of 
women discloses a regressive tendency. Women are phobically avoided. 
The regressive isolation is a security measure for avoidance of castration 
phobia, and to maintain omnipotence fantasies and narcissistic au- 
tonomy. 

Isolation from the oedipal mother is also re 
oedipal mother is sought instead. “The determi 
men who retreat into the ‘womb’ make use of their pregenital defenses 
and ‘steal’ the phallic mother’s paraphernalia. Under the threat of being 
overpowered by their oedipal desires, the artists temporarily abandon 
reality. This is a regressive step toward an early phase in which attach- 
ment to the nursing mother was the source for hallucinatory fantasies 
and creative imagination. Stealing her paraphernalia would then mean 
stealing the penis which was originally in her. The creative act would 


quired, while the pre- 
ning factor is that the 
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be a form of aggression against the phallic mother, so that the later act 
of killing could be interpreted as an oedipal repetition of preoedipal 
impulses.” 


Such insights into the genesis of art, gleaned from anthropology, 
may be supplemented by a study of artistic accomplishments in ancient 
civilizations, MARTIN GRoTJAHN (115), in ABOUT THE REPRESENTATION 
OF DEATH IN THE ART OF ANTIQUITY AND IN THE UNCONSCIOUS OF MODERN 
Men, reviewing the art and beliefs of by-gone cultures, is impressed with 
the fundamental need to deny the reality of death. Lessing commented 
Upon this in 1769, citing Homer and the symbols used by the Greeks 
and Romans. Freud, reviewing the same problem, concluded that “in the 
Unconscious, every one of us is convinced of his own immortality.” Sym- 
bols of death, he concluded, were actually representations of dreaded 
Castration. 

Grotjahn, analyzing the dreams of three patients, agrees with Freud 
and other analysts (Ferenczi, Lewin) that denial of the death and cas- 
tration threats (or wishes) plays a role in producing seemingly happy 
and contented dreams. Oral regressive narcissistic fantasies lend them- 
Selves to an equation of death with rebirth phenomena and ideas of 
Narcissistic invulnerability. Sterba's analysis of Halloween customs and 
Monuments to the dead in many lands attest to a similar psychology. 

he analysis of castration anxiety, Grotjahn declares, is often a necessary 
Preliminary to a realistic confrontation of death. In later stages of ego 
development, the recognition of death becomes an important factor in 
Promoting artistic and scientific creativity. The sadness of truly great 
art derives from its reconciliation of life with death. In our own day, 
Where death is a painful and imminent threat, the falling off of religious 

elief deprives us of the opportunity for regressive denial mechanisms. 

‘he task of the ego in integrating death fears is correspondingly more 
difficult. This paper is also discussed in Chapters V and VII. 


The denial of death and castration fears as a spur to the creation 
Of various art forms in different cultures may be further seen in ma- 
terial on the drama reviewed by Sinry TARACHOW (RDR m pin 
AND Clowns, he traces the origin of clowns first to the medieval institu- 
tion of court jesters and ultimately to primitive religious festivals. Much 
aS Grotjahn showed in his study of ancient ares, ihe “heaters ok antiquity 
utilized pleasant and comic “manifest contents to deny and dispel un- 
€rlying anxieties. : : : 

The circus is really a place of terror, just as it was in the Roman 
era, but with death-defying feats softened and masked so as to accord 
With the needs of the modern agë: Nevertheless, magic prevails as acro- 
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bats take their leap into space and men and women walk through the 
air, supported only by invisible wires. Ordinary precautions are thrown 
to the winds as high dives are taken into shallow pools, motorcycle 
riders dash through flaming hoops, and the feats of the demigods are 
reënacted before incredulous eyes. The infantile omnipotence of the 
ego finds substantiation for its long renounced drives while participating 
vicariously in these events. 

Tarachow sees in the circus a degraded pregenital arm of the theatre 
calculated at present to appeal strongly to children, The figure of the 
clown is of special interest in this respect. His traits are rather rigidly 
determined by convention over a period of centuries testifying tO 
powerful and inflexible elements in his make-up. Analysis shows that 
he combines within himself strongly contrasting dispositions to sadism 
and masochism, to masculinity and femininity to. Sa conie and the 
tragic. Exhibitionism and fetishism are apparent in his costume; his 
grimaces are aggressive and resemble the facial distortions of certai” 
obsessional neurotics and of children, 

The author proceeds to demonstrate the inherent links between the 
devil and the clown. The latter, in fact, is a descendent of the devils of 
medieval drama who, as religious awe diminished, lost their fearsome 
attributes and became objects of derision, burlesque and. entertainiment: 
Martin Luther even held forth against clowns and a oe 
the devil. Both figures represent genital drives on 
instil or mitigate, respectively, castration anxieties, 

The sideshows, as an integral part of the circus, reveal elated 
psychology. With their giants and midgets, their freaks d F a “ ee 
mals, their sword swallowers and fire-eaters, they are n a a 
semblage of nightmare figures which both terrify and Er e ed 
The acts and games in the circus performances Bérmit pes pat os 
indirectly to take fantastic indulgences, to mock Authority an 4 = n 
physical feats that seem otherwise unachievable. There ie o n 
tion of mature genitality, though there is a great deal of TERN : 
a reassurance against castration anxiety. eoualiy a 


pregenital levels and 


The relationship between the actor and the audience is also clarified 
this time in the field of tragedy, by the investigations of Jorn reales ate 
and Sytv1A Gassrx (102). Taking as their subject Orestes the mythical 
hero who killed his mother, in their paper Orestes: 4 inher 
APPROACH TO DRAMATIC CRITICISM, the authors raise the question as to 
the extent to which he reflected the views and served a psychological 
function for his contemporary society. Seeking an answer in the tra oie 
written by Aeschylus, Euripedes and Sophocles that refer to the ihe 
legends, they suggest that the chorus in these plays is representative of 
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public opinion in the community. The authors then examine the be- 
havior of the hero from the standpoint of this audience. Looking into 
the parental attitudes of Orestes, they make note of his love and respect 
for his father and his antagonism and hostility toward his mother. The 
act of matricide, however, in accordance with views put forward by 
Henry Alden Bunker, has incestuous implications, i.e., as in plunging 
the sword into the mother's body. 

Incest brings to mind Oedipus, the mythical character whose rela- 
tion to his parents was so profoundly different. Why, the authors ask, 
do these young men resolve their familial tensions in such exactly oppo- 
site ways? In the Orestes legend, it may be observed, his mother’s lover, 
Aegisthus, is guilty of the traditional oedipal crimes, for he murders his 
blood relative, Agamemnon, the father of Orestes, and makes a sexual 
Conquest of the victim’s widow, Clytemnestra. The latter is, of course, 
a wicked mother, bestowing on Aegisthus the love she should have borne 
to Orestes, 

Invoking Edmund Bergler’s description of the homosexual as one 
Who “seeks in the penis of the male the reduplication of his own de- 
fense mechanism: ‘I have not lost the breast; I have one in the penis,’ i 
Friedman and Gassel place Orestes in this category. Pertinent is his 
interpretation of a dream of Clytemnestra’s which describes how, in the 
form of a serpent, he bit her breast—a reaction of disappointment and 
revenge which heralds her slaying. . 

E Psychologically the drama of Electra (Orestes’ sister) serves two func- 
“ons: she is the female counterpart to the oedipal phase of development 
in the male and, therefore, a projection of Orestes’ male inversion; and 
she is, in effect, Orestes’ “good mother.” With this in mind, the reason 
for the betrothal of Pylades (Orestes’ companion) to Electra becomes 
RA Parent. Their wedding becomes the homosexual’s reconciliation to the 

denial of loss of the breast” (Bergler) through a returning to the breast 

(Electra) by way of the penis substitute (Pylades). , l 
ma contrast to the Oedipal Chorus previously ee by Fried- 

n and Gassel which maintains only a surface respect for its hero and 
incite ness and propels his downfall, = pater a openly 
falter, ae and Electra to their crimes and supports them when they 

- This reflects some basic difference in the backgrounds which pro- 
Faia the two heroes. The authors pat Oedipus as the product of 
tta = culture. Presumably Orestes was born into a society in transi- 
ibe, ' Society which sought desperately to rid itself of its mother attach- 
3 a heey to avoid oedipal guilt. sia Teien projected into art 
ing, m ni deeds appealed to zo ose possible fate was terrify- 
@wn ced: rama offered them a solution. restes is in effect denying his 

pal wishes by destroying Oedipus-Aegisthus. The Oresteal com- 
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munity creates him to express a new and desired orientation. His attitude 
toward his dead father conforms with totemistic psychology; his rejec- 
tion of his mother reflects the preferred incestuous attitudes. Thus it 
appears that Orestes has not violated any taboo and, therefore, from 
the point of view of the community, need not be destroyed. Matricide 1s 
evidently not taboo. In The Eumenides by Aeschylus, the community 
attitudes as here reconstructed are expressed very clearly in the pro- 
ceedings of a trial held to determine the extent of Orestes’ guilt. 

The fact that the vote of the jury of twelv 


e Athenian citizens re 
sults in a tie is basis for supposing th 


at the Oresteal community was in 
a state of moral ambivalence about the hero. Significantly, the responsi- 
bility for his fate is placed in the hands of the symbolic repudiator of 
the mother function, Athena, who casts the deciding vote in favor of 
acquittal. From the sociological point of view, society condones Orestes’ 
matricide and releases him of his guilt. Subjectively, the trial of the 


hero dramatizes the inverted personality’s rationalized “denial of loss 
of the breast.” 


Other material on the relationship between the drama and the audi- 
ence, including the broader social implications involved, is discussed in 
a review of Shakespeare in the subsection on literature of this chapter. 


EDITHA STERBA (244), in THE Scuootsoy SUICIDE IN ANnpRE GIDE'S 
Nove, The Counterfeiters, uses an incident in the book to raise the 
question of what writers and analysts may learn from each other. The 
literary specimen chosen for study is the episode in which the thirteen- 
year-old boy Boris kills himself. The boy, who had lost his father when 
very young, was consequently brought u 
influence of his mother, a pianist. Becau 
was placed in the care of a woman physician whose method of treatment 
was largely psychoanalytic. Later, at a boarding school, he was induced 
by sadistic boys to shoot himself before his grandfather With the latter’s 
pistol. A confluence of unconscious and conscious motives converts a 
“prank” into a tragedy. 

Gide indicates the important role of masturbation 
attachment to an older girl, daughter of the physician 
about the suicidal act. A chain of identifications reaches 
to Boris’ mother; his effeminacy irritates the other boys and provokes 
their aggression. To Boris in turn, his surrender to their machinations 
represented a homosexual submission to the dead father. In boarding 
school, a relapse into masturbation—given up Previously—also revived 
an old oedipal fantasy that his masturbatory play would 


p (and did) result 
in the father’s death. The suicide, therefore, had the multiple signifi- 


P almost entirely under the 
se of nervous disturbances he 


guilt and of 
» in bringing 
from the girl 
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cance of punishment, of identification with the father and of mourning 
for the physician’s daughter, whose recent death had contributed in no 
small way to his disturbed state of mind. 

Analyzing the readers’ reaction, Editha Sterba stresses the vicarious 
Pleasure achieved by enjoying an unconscious experience without shame 
or reproach. The author himself, even if initiated into the psychoanalytic 
Viewpoint, is able to sublimate unanalyzed residues in achieving his 
effects; lastly, the analyst, though he learns nothing new about psycho- 
Pathology from such literary studies, finds in them a valuable applica- 


tion of his knowledge. 


in LITERARY CRITICS Wuo CAN SPELL BUT 
f critics to his own book, The Writer 
and Psychoanalysis, expresses the opinion that acquaintance with psycho- 
analysis would improve the quality of literary criticism. Diagnosing his 
own critics as victims of “reader's block,” he lists their symptomatic “mis- 
apprehensions” and “distortions.” There are, for example, “common 
Sense” reviewers who deny the existence of unconscious motivations; 
Contradictory reviewers” who show ambivalence, etc. Basically, the 
faulty reviewer is an inhibited writer who gives vent to his frustrations 
Y attacking less inhibited members of the profession. 
_. An “intelligent” reviewer, on the other hand, earns this accolade 
if he offers “correct interpretations of facts plus correct evaluation” of 
the author's intentions. This requires the overcoming of emotional read- 
a blocks. Psychodynamically, the good critic is one ae ig ae) 
ithout inner eri +. writing aspirations as unachievable, an 
now a th ter eee Th = en, Sen with, and help to, the 


Struggling creative writer; or he is himself a successful creative writer 
is more or less above petty jealousies.”’ 


wh 
a because of his own success, 1 ; 
rerapeutically, the author prescribes, as a step toward improvement 
ledge and less neuroticism 


of li i- Ea 
literary criticism, “more psychiatric know 
the members of its craft.” 


Epmunp BERGLER (18), 
Nor Reap, analyzing the reactions 0 


for 


SUMMARY 


_ _ Contributions on art and the creative process as seen by the analyst 
in 1951 do not add appreciably to previously gained insight but round 
aba knowledge of these subjects. The tendency to restate old propo- 
the a in terms of ego psychology is noticeable, as in other sections of 
aa urvey, and the culturally adaptive functions receive correspond- 
8Y greater emphasis. 

z pi 7chowski and Mosse reflect these influences in their conceptions 

€tapsychology. Attempting to combine clinical observation with 
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aesthetic material, they follow tradition in seeing art as a sublimation 
which protects the individual from neurosis. Nevertheless, their discus- 
sions focus attention on healthy ego functioning as a factor in creativity; 
the implication is, therefore, avoided that art is merely a therapeutic 
maneuver or even an attenuated form of illness. 

Other studies on the relation between the artist and his productions, 
as manifested in the different media of literature, sculpture, painting, 
and music, largely carry forward an extended treatment of these propo- 
sitions. Art is found to be rooted in such moods of despair and relief 
as inspire religion. It seeks to create in the aesthetic sphere the identical 
goals of security and perfection that men strive for in science and politics. 
Whitman and Rousseau both fashioned their ideals of democracy from 
the same unconscious longings and symbols as guided Michelangelo in 
sculpture and Van Gogh in painting. Repetitively, it is found that the 
artist, with his introspection and contemplation of the universal, is 
seeking self-understanding and adjustment through measures which, eve? 
to details of their practice, represent spontaneous strivin s toward psy- 
choanalytic insight and therapy; (viz., the lifelon pe through of 
resistances by alternation between acting out Seen in ene Ë 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, his writing taking the place of confession 
and free association. With the public as the “analyst,” Stevenson eve? 
reported his dreams). g 

In so far as the methodology of psychoanalytic investigations is 
concerned, there seems to be a recognizable and historically determined 
transition from symbolicintuitive subjective interpretations of the work 
of art itself (cf. Freud’s treatment of the “Moses” of Michelangelo) to care- 
ful pathographies which establish genetic links bet ngea) . t 
of the creative process and the mental state a hk . o 
which produced it. Important too is the Tad ee E 

nd toward evaluating the 


psychological currents not only in the individual but also in an entire 
culture on such a basis. 


The social aspects of art are subjected to special scru 
section which reviews papers on comparative cultural forms of art, es- 
tablishes their genetic and functional aspects, and investigates the an: 
temporary influences between art and psychoanalysis itself. Individuals 
and groups create symbols which harmoniously unite erotism and the 
recognition of death. The sense of beauty is founded upon denial of 
castration fears and the satisfaction of reparative strivings, according to 
currently favored views. One noted critic, Herbert Read, who acknowl- 
edged the value of analytic contributions to aesthetics, depicts the bar- 
riers that seemingly continue to exist between the psychological and the 
artistic viewpoints. The analysts themselves appear sanguine about such 


tiny in a sub- 
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difficulties, however, and proceed to add bit by bit, if no longer in 
revolutionary fashion, to the aspects of art and literature which they 
can interpret. + 


II. SOCIAL SCIENCES 
GEORGE DEVEREUX, PH.D. 


The classification of papers used in the chapter on sociology in 
Volume I of the Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis was discarded this 
year in favor of a different system. This was due in part to the fact that 
the various chapters on social science have been consolidated into a 
single chapter, and also because the content of the papers this year 
necessitates a different system of classification. This is not altogether a 
disadvantage. It is in keeping with one of the purposes of the Survey, 
which is to reveal changing trends and patterns in analytic research. 
An additional problem, of considerable practical and theoretical im- 
portance, is the basic divergence between traditional systems of con- 
ceptualization and orientation in psychoanalysis as opposed to the social 
sciences, Any attempt to deny or to minimize these divergences would be 
scientifically misleading and would divert us from the urgent need to 
establish clearer formulations of the exact functional relationship be- 
tween the insights of psychoanalysis and those of the social sciences. 
Accordingly, the material in the chapter on social science has been 
classified as follows: 


ience—utilizing the psychoanalytic frame 


of reference to interpret social and cultural phenomena, 

2. Sociological Psychoanalysis—utilizing the social and cultural 
frame of reference to interpret aspects of individual psycho- 
analytic phenomena and formulations. 


l. Psychoanalytic Social Sc 


IP z ; x 

Sychoanalytic Social Science 

According to the content of the contributions to the literature, the 
Papers in this section have been subdivided into the following headings: 


A. Origin and Nature of Society and Culture 


B. Social Phenomena 


a. Political Phenomena 
b. Social Attitudes 


€. Psychology in Industry 
d. Social Communication and Artistic Creation 
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A. Origin and Nature of Society and Culture 


An attempt to evaluate the past as well as the possible future role 
of psychoanalysis in the study of culture was made by Heinz HARTMANN, 
Ernst Kris and RuporrH M. LOEWENSTEIN (123) in a paper entitled 
SOME PSYCHOANALYTIC COMMENTS ON “CULTURE AND PERSONALITY.” In a 
general survey of the relationship between psychoanalysis and the social 
sciences, these authors attempt to reformulate the areas of interaction 
and interpenetration of the two disciplines. They indicate how in the 
past, conforming to the then current interests of psychoanalysts, the id 
and biological aspects of culture were emphasized when the psycho- 
analytic frame of reference was utilized to explain the phenomena of 
culture and society. Today, however, with emphasis on ego analysis and 
defenses, the trend is toward the accentuation of the influence of reality 


Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein 
ciplinary approach between psychoanal 
vast area of research on culture and pe 
analytic psychology on advances in the socia 
From the resultant growing field of c 
come attempts at modifications, in the 
cations, of analytic theory, whict 
sider the totality of psychoanal 
not take into account the more recent advances o 


around which misunderstandings 

The comparative study of culture includes 
ant or invariant traits of “human nature,” In this respect, psychoanalysis 
is often thought to be exclusively biologically oriented, and to lay too 
much stress upon invariant factors. The authors Point out that the term 
“biological” is neither limited to the “innate” nor identical with in- 
variant traits but includes ego factors as well as id, and is intimately 
related to adjustment to reality and to various integrative functions. The 
fields of biological and sociological functioning overlap, so that while 
biological ego functions include processes of adaptation, differences in 
the environment also act directly upon the development of ego func- 
tions. The authors propose that the term “maturation” be reserved for 
those growth processes which are relatively independent of environ- 
mental conditions, and the term “development” for those more related 
to the environment. Ego functions represent a bridge between the two, 
and it is in this area in which clinical investigations have produced the 


the question of the vari- 
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Most encouraging results. The study of human behavior must be viewed 
from both sides, although there is a difference in the types of data ob- 
tained by workers in the two respective fields. 

The relation of psychoanalysis to anthropology is to a considerable 
extent determined by the differences in the data utilized and available 
in both. At times these differences facilitated interdisciplinary contact, 
especially during the earlier period, when the purpose was to establish 
the general validity of certain basic psychological mechanisms, primarily 
“id contents,” and their independence of cultural differences. However, 
to the ubiquity of certain themes, such as in mythology and symbolism, 
a number of objections have been raised. To supplement Freud's postu- 
lations regarding symbolism, for example, which were drawn from phylo- 
genetic considerations, it would be highly desirable to have a detailed 
Study of the ontogenesis of symbol formation. We could probably ex- 
pect to find an ubiquitous core, based on the universality of the spe- 
cifically “human” infantile experiences, with regard to body, for example, 
and Superimposed symbolic meanings based on cultural variations. 

Similar considerations apply to the propositions dealing with the 
oedipus complex, castration complex, and penis envy. In each instance, 
4 certain set of phenomena appears in the early ontogenetic history of 
the individual, based on the earliest needs of the child—partly inherited 
but partly due to individual experience—and the environment’s reac- 
tions to them. The later relevant adult behavior can express itself in 
Many different variations produced by varying cultural conditions. Once 
the Specificity of each set of data utilized is acknowledged, common 
8tound between the two disciplines can readily be established. The de- 
velopment and extension of ego psychology have opened up still new 
Vistas, with a shift of emphasis and psychoanalytic technique from id 
impulses to an ever more detailed study of the defense mechanisms and 
in general a reality and environmentalist approach. These trends have 
brought the viewpoint of psychoanalysis closer to that of anthropologists. 

It is necessary, in order to arrive at a dynamically relevant under- 
Standing of the relationship between the observed behavior and the 
Shared phenomena in any given culture, to differentiate between the 
Institutionalized and noninstitutionalized forms of behavior present and 
utilized in that culture. Each contains different problems of motivation 
and discharge and both must be evaluated and combined in any accurate 
studies of comparative cultures. All too often in past studies have anthro- 
Pologists set their focus on the institutionalized practices to the neglect 
palin? Er i Tmenin o ia 
On a syst ischarge: Analyte py f 8)» ith th S VENE based 
Shoes em of scientific propositions, i m WEED, Ee parallel shift from 

ntricity to a universalist approach in the thinking of Western 
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man, and thus may also in turn strengthen the existing trend to human 
ism in the modern world. 


A specific illustration of the last point advanced by the previous 
authors may be seen in the article by Weston La BARRE (148) in FAMILY 
AND SYMBOL. Since sound social scientists have given up the task of seek- 
ing to explain man’s gregariousness and now accept it as a basic datum 
of social science, it becomes clear that what stands in need of an explana- 
tion is not gregariousness but the characteristically human aspects of 
human societality, a characteristic which distinguishes it from the vari- 
ous forms of animal social organization. In his paper, La Barre offers 
an integration of the biological factors into a theory of the development 
of culture beginning with the fact that man is a mammal endowed with 


intelligence. Man’s ability to move about freely, which aided his sur- 


vival, and the development of the family, with its sustained sexual rela- 


tionships, he asserts, are the critical factors which determine the essen- 
tially human characteristics of social organization. The close, permanent 


relationship between father, mother and child thus made the oedipus 
complex an inevitable and universal result of 


ments. Speech develops within the famil 
the quality of a cultural attribute. 


these biological develop 
y first and only later takes 0? 


The author begins by discrediting the anthropological contributions 
of Adler, Jung and Rank as being analytically untenable. Of the classical 
analytic contributors, Réheim comes to assume the leading role as an 
ethnologist. It was his thinking, especially in The Riddle of the Sphinx, 
which influenced Sapir, who was the mentor of the leading anthropolo- 
gists of our day. Man is the only animal which has a culture, and this 
science has both a form and meaning as well as a purpose. Anthropology 
should concern itself, therefore, with all aspects of man, not only taxo- 
nomic interests but the functional meanings of anatomy and physiology 
as well as a psychology which has some crosscultural validity. The author 
takes to task the physical anthropologist who limits himself to dead 
bones, or the culturologist who concerns himself with carefully codified 
behavior, or the behaviorist who denies consciousness, and those who 
would explain human behavior on the basis of rat performances. He 
feels very strongly that only the psychiatrist and the fiel 
have retained the goal of their endeavors. 

The fact that man is a mammal explains why he has survived, since 
with their eternally regulated mechanisms mammals are more free to 
move about than cold-blooded reptiles. To survive against the large meat- 
eating reptiles, mammals developed a brain: primates took to the trees 
and retained their prehensile hands. Living as they did above ground, 
sight became more important in primates than smell. The arboreal habi- 


d ethnographer 
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tat made for fewer offspring, therefore greater parental care. Because of 
the climate in which primates developed, food was continuously avail- 
able. The sexes then could be together more readily and continuously, 
and procreation could occur at any time. A permanent, nonseasonal 
sexual interest of the male for the female developed, which led to the 
male’s becoming part of the older mammalian mother-child unit. The 
anthropoids tended to leave the trees for the ground and in man this 
end was fully accomplished in bipedality. The prehensile specialized 
hand of man henceforth changed the environment so that his evolution 
became alloplastic instead of autoplastic. Instead of changing himself 
he made his environment do his evolving for him. Whereas mammals 
alternate in time the two aspects of mammalian behavior, care of the 
young and breeding, man carries them on simultaneously, with the 
genital drive permanent and continual. The family, mother-child-father, 
was a new form of integrated living in the animal world. Man, woman 
and child are mutual domesticates. Because the mother offers so much 
protective care, the infant prolongs its neonate period. The mother 
could not perform this function as she does were it not for the protecting 
male, who retains his year-round nonseasonal sexual interest in her. Be- 
cause the family is a biological phenomenon, not a cultural one, the 
Oedipal relationship is universal among all man. The family is the root 
of all specifically human behavior and institutions; and as it develops 
out of physical anthropology, SO symbolism is the central core of cul- 
tural anthropology. It is a method of introjecting selected bits of reality 
and thereby encompassing the latter. The symbol is never the thing, it 
merely stands for it. Symbols are rooted deep in the libidinal nature 
and are specifically human. Only where there is a herding together, 
where there are organically rooted libidinal ties with long associations, 
where families exist within hordes, could speech develop. Communica- 
tion begins in the original small unit, the family, where multiple pri- 
vate symbolic fiats of meaning are developed. As the individual moves 
out from the family to other similar groups, seeking a mate, communi- 
cation, or speech, then becomes a means of common relationship. First 
the phatic elements are developed, then the semantic. Since man has 
the capacity to learn, and language is dependent thereon, and since he 
is the only animal capable of understanding and developing symbols, he 
is the only one who can develop 2 culture. Culture or sublimation leads 
the libido into ego-syntonic channels by the creation of substitute chan- 
ce ies defense systems are what go to make up the culture. The basis 

y is formed by these substitutions. 


iX A study by Renr A. SPITZ (241), entitled ENVIRONMENT Versus RACE: 
VIRONMENT As AN ETIOLOGICAL FACTOR IN PSYCHIATRIC DISTURBANCES 
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IN Infancy, utilizing the maturational and developmental approach 
outlined by Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein, demonstrates how dis- 
ruption of the fundamental social unit, the f ; 
experimental situation in studying the problem of the comparative 10- 
fluence of environment versus race. He compared the development of 
white and Negro children in an institutional environment. The results 
indicated that in the first year of life racial differences do not affect 
emotional and intellectual development. What was of paramount im- 
‘portance, however, was the difference in emotional climate. Disturbances 
in this area may lead to catastrophic impairment of development. The 
material for his study consisted of two groups of children, one of which 
was raised with their mothers for the first year of life and a second group 
which was separated from the mothers at the age of three months. 

_ Ina well baby nursery, 265 infants, of which 178 were white and 87 
colored, were investigated throughout the first year of life to establish 
whether racial difference results in differences in the bodily, social and 
intellectual development. Food, housing, clothing were identical for all 
infants; variations of the historical, cultural, economic, social and physi- 


amily, may be used as an 


_ quotients were established. These were sub- 
‘astery of perception, body mastery: 
imitation and memory), manipula- 
Plotted for the two groups showed 
il the end of the tenth month. Be- 
the developmental quotient of the 
he white children by nearly 10 pet 


practically parallel development unt 
tween the tenth and twelfth month 
colored children fell below that of t 
cent. 

Investigation of the background of the two groups showed the cause 
of this small difference. The institution in question was a penal institu- 
tion, where delinquent girls delivered their children and cared for them 
through the first year of life. While white families of rural background 
have the tendency to commit their daughters to the penal institution 
when they deviate from a narrow concept of Morality, Negro families 
will desert their errant daughters only in the case of much more serious 
misbehavior going to ‘the point of crime. As a result of this selection 
based on specific mores of the white versus those of the Negro com- 
munity, the group of Negro mothers was a much more deviant, emo- 
tionally less stable group than the group of white mothers. This greater 
emotional instability of the Negro mothers produced an unstable emo- 
tional climate between mother and child which worked progressively to 
the detriment of the development of the Negro infants. 

These results were compared with a group of 6] infants raised in a 


“w4 


Ya 
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i in which the children were separated iom pears age 
ee are 3 h of life. After separation one nurse took ca ner 
et eget infant received only one tenth of normal eevee 
wing se eee tie Pani as in the second institution eee 
sae ry ca penal nursery. However, as a result o j ring . 
‘he cendiaana in ee all the 61 children in the foundling home 
prived of a i en and their average developmental TE 
ee ee ler that of the children in the nursery. That this 
tient fell 30 per cent unc a factors is shown by the emotional a i vate 
was not due to E a first three months when they were sti ha 
o ri tienen — higher than that of the children in s nur a 
their Gum saorensr 1 i tion from their mothers that the deve opmen i 
It is only after the as and rapid decline. To prove that this is ng 
Aronen a ‘as data show that the children fe ia e : 
oo inal Bt ve cent under the children in pe mia 
APT e, aoe to the level of 45, a quotient whic , 
aipiga ludes from these findings that in the = Leelee 2 a 

Spitz concludes fr s ; ignificance from the po ; 
racial differences oscar sana and Pae opa pn Pech pee, 
i ri . a a 
ce eee an however, are of the highest sign 


i nces. 
may lead to catastrophic conseque: 


3 asized the role 

In comparison with the previous paper, er pce 5 ance on 
at disturbed object relations in the first ap areny of papers appeared 
subsequent ehecraccremllngtoa age pee : He frame of reference psy- 
in the li for 1951 which u ae instinctual drives to 
es prera kodga and the — Ra tan ot a social. encup 
account for various aspects of character in ial phenomena, ta the fist 
* Well as for the appearance of certain ee ean OF SOUTHERN 
of these, ORALITY AND Ce eal that the males in a 
CHINESE, WARNER isean nage A into orally fixated, passive 
Semirural ar outhern China A experienced in the 
individuals malriea to oral indilgense me pact in this 
farliest stages of their psychosexual aries is a dominant factor, de- 
culture, in which depreciation of sor and oral-sadistic trends. 
veloped penis envy and strong rere among a group of Southern 

his paper is based on rerata i Kwangtung province) in the 

Chinese (from a semirural district ea Frañiëito: The material sc, 
Chinese quarters of New York an iron iitetviews with hieer ome 
Sained over a period of two years = dreams were sometimes used, and 
and six women. Free associations an A 

ae aterial reveals early complete oral 
Projective material analyzed. The m 
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satisfaction, particularly prolonged for the boy, with no hunger frustra- 
tion. The boy is constantly surrounded and waited upon by females. The 
father, extremely proud as he is of a male offspring, withdraws from him 
and becomes a stranger by age six. Boys tend to develop into orally 
fixated, passive, motorically inhibited (associated by the author with one 
month of swaddling) men with great anxieties about their virility. Girls 
are very much depreciated in a family, although the mother occupies # 


more prominent role than is usually assumed, Girls tend to develop # 
strong penis envy and to be castr: 


: e 
i y § woman (mother substitute). The cultur 
permits daydreaming, pseudo activities (gambling, opium) and esoter! 
sublimations “in avoidance of oedipal conflicts.” 


The characterological repercussions of the Mohave Indian attitude 


toward problems of anality, and the expression of anal traits in Mohav® 
culture was discussed by GEORGE 


thesis that instinctual frustra- 
i ty and socialization. 

Data pertaining to the anal stage among the Mohave Indians 28 
well as to its repercussions at other Stages of development are presented 
in the same order as the material in W, C, Menninger’s discussion OF 
anality, in order to facilitate comparison between clinical and anthro- 
pological material. Mohave leniency in toilet training led to the expecta- 
tion that few traits would be found which are rooted in reaction forma- 
tions to the anal expulsive phase or which represented direct carry-overs 
from the retentive phase. This expectation was confirmed. The fact that 
such traits occur at all further proves that even when external events 
fail to stimulate certain anxieties, inhibitions and fantasies rooted in 
such inhibition will occur, through infantile misinterpretations of re- 
ality. Such fantasies are less harmful than rea] frustration. These fan- 
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7 infant is 
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bowels” result from anal intercourse. If a pregnant woman cohabits 
anally, her child too will have loose bowels. Mock battles between chil- 
dren or sweethearts consist in Swinging lumps of wet dirt at each other 
from the end of flexible poles, Joking insults flung back and forth are 
common among friends. Constipation is practically never mentioned as 4 
symptom, though homosexuals professing to be pregnant deliberately 
constipate themselves and call the scyballum their stillborn child. Anal 


scoptophilia and anal names are closely related. The Mohave often adopt 


a name which is a slur either on the opposite sex (e.g, a man called 


s 1S 
the configuration of the anv 
animals or even of inanimate things 


‘ , ” 
(e.g. “dry goods’ anus”) or to flatulence, defecation and feces, and eve? 
in one case, to anal exhibitionism, 


istic and voyeuristic tendencies, 


Anal-Genital Fantasies: These include obvious examples of fantasies 
about the anal penis. The anal child fantasy is reflected in the aforemen- 
tioned fecal child of transvestites, as w 
“analization” of the “vagina” 
with flatus-like postcoital noises, 
before intercourse, the practice o 
immature virgins, etc. The “vagi 
frequency of anal intercours 
man’s pleasurable anal sensations 


This is indicative of strong exhibition- 


Anal Character Traits—Eyen wh 


They are generous, good natured, me 
accepting love, and of working creatively for the co 
portant practical implication of this finding is the need to challenge the 
thesis that instinctual frustration is a sine qua non of educability and 
socialization. Instincts may need channeling, but not frustration in the 
real sense of the term. On the theoretical level, Mohave data support 
existing theories of character formation, They also substantiate the role 
assigned by theory to fantasy in the formation of character and in the 
etiology of the neuroses. 


The same topic is also taken up by Grorcr Devereux (68), in THE 
PRIMAL SCENE AND JUVENILE HETEROSEXUALITY IN Monave Society, this 
time in order to indicate that the latency period is not as basic and neces- 
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Sary a stage of psychosexual development as are other stages, and that it 
may be practically absent in a culture which has few guilt feelings about 
normal sexuality and is tolerant of infantile sexual activity. 

This article describes the routine heterosexual behavior of Mohave 
children during the period of life which in our society corresponds to the 
latency period. The data from Mohave and many other primitive cultures 
indicate that the latency period is not a normal and necessary stage of 
Psychosexual development. It is the presence rather than the absence of 
the latency period that stands in need of explanation. The fact that the 
oedipus complex and castration anxiety are universal, whereas the latency 
Period is not, suggests that the manner and the intensity of oedipal-stage 
experiences, rather than paleopsychological and intrapsychic factors, de- 
termine the overt occurrence and intensity of the latency period, or its 
absence, 

The sexual education of Mohave children is informal, except for 
recapitulation of sexual mores and customs on the occasion of female 
puberty rites, Sex practices are not taught—the child is supposed to keep 
its ears open, and the adults do not inhibit their conversation in the pres- 
ence of children, The teaching of sexual morality is indistinguishable 
from the teaching of social ethics. A certain amount of Sex morality is 
preached, but not practiced. Virtuous persons are admired, but infre- 
quently imitated. The Mohave pity kind and neurotic nymphomaniacs 
but severely punish mean and aggressive “bad” women. 

Little actual effort is made to protect children from the primal 
Scene. Although the Mohave do not exhibit sexual behavior deliberately 
to children, they are only relatively careless about concealing it. Data 
indicate that the primal scene does not traumatize the Mohave child as 
Severely as it does in our society. The factors which attenuate—but do 
Not abolish—the effects of the primal scene are the following: (1) Early 
Sexual enlightenment. (2) Frequency of witnessing the primal scene. (3) 
Permissiveness toward infantile masturbation and cohabitation, which 
appears to have been a more effective release among the Mohave. Mohave 
culture shows many sublimated scoptophilic traits. There are also semi- 
humorous and not at all secretive attempts to “sneak up” on cohabiting 
couples, (4) The most important protective factor may be the fact that 

ohave parents and adults seem to engage in sexual relations with only 
a minimum of guilt feelings. Thus the cohabiting person’s own emotional 
attitude to sex, and the fact that the morning after coitus the Mohave 
carry themselves proudly and their eyes sparkle” may have diminished 
the anxiety and tension of the child who witnessed the primal scene. 
oes is little aggression and neurotic acting out in Mohave sexuality, 
bike ane and tenderness of ne who have cohabited during the 

» Which they may display the next morning, may even help the child 
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define parental coitus as somethin 


next day, thus encouraging some scoptophilic tendencies. sickens att 
One conclusion is that children, probably not eg a = adakbek 
ciety, but everywhere, experience the primal scene as a kind lik re 
ate” sex education. Verbal sex instruction may, in turn, be S a nay 
an autobiographical self-revelation. This meaning of sex ana E “haps 
explain why correct sexual knowledge is so often re-represse Wa of 
even among the Mohave, whose rites and myths show many ioii 
infantile sex theories (e.g., shamans believing that, in the materna 


- into 
i š 3 -oming in 
they witnessed the creation of the world, ie. their own — their 
being, reënacted for their special benefit by “supernatural beings, 
parents). 


- him the 
8 which has pleasant results for him 


tS, 
} i ee cual ac 
neurotically Motivated, aggressive sex 


f the 

© Sex act as a degradation of himself viele 

ion is the mass rape of punitively clitorid s, but 

resented not because they are ee a jeves 

’” On the whole, Mohave sex education ac ma 

eads to the formation of a genital character a so- 

ture and to a rapid and continuous characterological, behavioral ar ating 
ather than to the frustration and premature stur 


; as 
on of genitals is interesting, in that apo 
differences between various penes or “Play 
genitals, respectively, rather than the observation of sex aimo fre- 
a child of the Opposite sex does occur qui 
quently, but this is disti 


culminates in coitus. Adult men someti 


wives or mistresses, either during forey 
infidelity, in order to dete 


Suspected woman, Early f 
not abolish the formation 
female phallus. The intere 
more, only disguise an anx 


nis 
that of his father, (The Mohave have small penes and have a “small pe 
complex.”’) 


record showing 
adults profe: 
vous,” but d 
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view childhood sexual activity with amused tolerance. One source states 
that few girls of ten years of age were virgins. At present, apparently 
under the influence of American ideas, the younger Mohave are more 
anti-instinctually oriented than the older ones, and tend to interfere 
somewhat with too much childhood sex play. 

It is not possible to ascertain how stable sexual relations between 
children were, in aboriginal times. Some fairly stable “sweetheart” rela- 
tions did seem to occur. All informants agree that children observed the 
incest barrier and did not cohabit either with blood relatives or with 
clan relatives. Since instances of adult incest were mentioned, we must 
give credence to this statement, especially since kinship matters were 
taught to children very early in life, and were seldom forgotten. The 
hildren is fairly active, and includes 


heterosexual imagination of the c k 
hich were far from unrealistic. 


dreams, daydreams and plans, some of w 
In fact, some of the fantasies and plans seem to have served the function 
of reality testing, as does “playing house,” and many other practically 
useful childhood activities. N : 

ould be held to constitute a denial of the 


Nothing in this article sh : 
Process whereby latency comes into being when children are severely 
primal scene. Likewise, no 


traumatized in the oedipal period and by the : ; 
attempt is made to deny that even in a very lenient society the primal 
scene and the oedipus complex are traumatic and result in fantasies and 
attitudes usually associated with the latency period. It is simply held 
that when society and the parents both are lenient, and also guilt-free in 
regard to their own sexuality, the traumatic effects of oedipal and primal 
scene conflicts are so attenuated that behavioral latency does not occur, 
and that many of the psychological processes characteristic of latency are 
reduced to a minimum, both quantitatively and qualitatively. To insist 
on calling this a “latency period,” when the chief characteristics thereof 
are absent or very attenuated would be sheer dogmatism. We can only 
say that, in their continuous development from the oedipus phase to 
puberty, Mohave children show only rudimentary indications of psycho- 
logical mechanisms corresponding to the latency period, but they are 
there nonetheless. 


4 Problems of the phallic-oedipal stage, with special reference to the re- 
lationship between the primal scene, the onset of the latency period and 
the anxieties of puberty, form the subject matter of THE OEDIPAL SITUA- 
TION AND Its CONSEQUENCES IN THE Epics oF ANCIENT INDIA, by GEORGE 
DEVEREUX (67). The author reports two incidents from very ancient Indian 
epics, which help substantiate psychoanalytic theories regarding certain 
wd s infantile development. The episodes describe, in the scantiest 

» psychosexual development beginning with the primal scene and 
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oedipal conflict through the latency per 
erty. The first genuine sexual act is 
death. 

In one legend a King shot a male 
iting with a female. The 


iod and castration anxiety to pab 
apparently experienced as a kind o0 


antelope while the latter was gazh 
antelope turned out to be a personage purifie 

through asceticism (i.e., a superior father figure) who condemned or 
King to chastity on pain of instant death. The King eventually tempt¢ 

fate by having intercourse with one of his wives and died instantly. In 
this final sexual act the King suffered premature ejaculation. In this 
primal scene drama the antelope is both saintly and instinctual (father) 


aggression against himself at the hands of the 
e. The killer js punished by castration and 
the offending King (the witness to the sexual 
only remain chaste as a punishment for kill- 


S r 
must furthermore surrender his wife (mothe 
figure) to a father Surrogate and permit him to give him an heir; this 15 
strongly reminiscent of ius primae noctis. 


In both incidents studied, 
of saintly—i.e., socially super 
The primal scene elicits inte 
personage who, in one case 
These aggressive acts are ch 


death. In the other legend, 
act and murderer) must not 


i 3 sation 
royal personages witness the cohabitatio! 
lor, and therefore parental—individuals 
nse aggression toward the male parenta 


» is devoured and, in the other case, killed. 
aracterized as ego 


oat s ive actions, apparently accom 
panied by more or less dis ings and by fears of retaliation. 


ences to ancient Indian laws, which impose the penalty of death especially 
for cohabitation with the teacher’s wife and 


ta “blessing” that he is not 
over by the father of one of 
remains chaste, and the pro- 
eir. her. The other one violates 


ignored the curse ejaculated prematurely a 
wife to have an orgasm, a common enough 
course. There are also indications that the 
figure, while the latter is engaged in cohab. 
tion of a kind of self-castration disguised 
be objected that cohabitation with his wi 
equivalent of cohabitation with the moth 


experience during first inter- 
hostile act toward the father 
itation, demands an explana- 
as perpetual chastity. It may 
fe is in imagination only an 
er. It is shown, however, that 


Po S 
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i i y tabooed sexual acts 
ancient Indian law specifically equates imaginary 
with actual sexual relations. 


NOTES oN NAVAHO DREAMS, stressing the i aoe 
. A paper on Some f psychology in the face of cultural and socia 
ay of certain au h Pe Ciype KiuckHouN and WILLIAM Marom 
ee a a bene of Navaho Indians, these authors a 
S): pita sale ‘om? : aosiversalley of symbols. They concluded that 
able to demonstrate a life are universal and find eaten 
certain — tal symbolic fashion. For a detailed presentatio 
heed “aun ‘thes reader is referred to Chapter Il. 


B. Social Phenomena 
a. Political Phenomena p 
Political Phenomena nc Sng i 5a of the group itself, and 
mute; both a8 tegaxds = Saar social ae ape a oe 
ol ne sox ssing is pa and nero we 
onal scene. It is ; ion in the j E g 
should have received ot ie aes society, which — 3 
_ Mas basic ng a societies, and in as nce 
political upheavals me “se is the central point of a Phe nition bp 
Poaohei caly Si E ROTOLOOIGES INSIGHTS APPLIED TO d of the (com- 
ne aie oe te evaluates the modern SR O, he wore 
Marie BONATANTE ad an economic and political Utopia in helene 
beng <p: eis pessimistic conclusion, (1) rept ee a 
d 3 . 7 i ? 
ath phali prove the perennial a id leading to a constant 
which must appear in individuals as well = a while sexuality can 
repetition of overthrow of authority, and a% in pain. 
be socialized, hostile aggression pS apart. Not in the old theo- 
cder of nature man Is @ ral origin, but because he 
tee n Slid assigned him sa pees cnvempaaled by any 
has reached a degree of eal the exception of hymenoptera, 
other members of the animal series f life on earth. Man has reached 
another culmination of the evolution af his sexual and aggressive in- 
this position by self-imposed eS S seems in process of gestation, 
Stincts. But in our times, when a oie sna to go further than the 
how far is it possible through ace ameliorations in the nature of 
old religions in ng ange This is a sociological problem to 
ir that peace may reign Ee analysis can contribute some insights. 
Which anthropology and psycho% he oedipus complex is a fundamental 
Psychoanalysis has taught us that t d cial velcemers oft 
part of the human psyche. But present-day socia often say 


ated to problems of social struc- 
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that it is due more to special social structure than to human biology: 
Change the form of the State, Suppress private property and the family, 
and human beings would grow up free from the oedipal aggression which 
maintains further aggressions in present-day societies. We can oppose tO 
these views the observations of anthropologists in the field. Everywhere 
the oedipus complex is apparent. And among us, we can observe now, 
on a collective level, the overthrow of the father substitute who is the 
head of State is always followed by the exaltation of a new chief, gener- 
ally the head of the revolution himself, who in his person resuscitates the 
oppressive father figure, however loud were his previous claims to the 
ideal of freedom. 
The oedipus complex of the individual and of the group seems 
indestructible. This is what the Sociological observation of the political 
as plainly as anthropological ob- 

d. Bonaparte points tO 
overnment as well as constitutional monarchies 


i ; s available to modern man. The dismissal of @ 
president after his term or the parliamen 


offer attenuated outlets f 


MENTS ON A PROBLEM OF Powrr, y 
the psychoanalytic frame of reference, 
psychologically the impact of politic 


structure. According to Waelder, the 


hand, which permits only one allegiance, must either change the superego 
or crush and demoralize the personality. The subject of a totalitarian 
state, like an oppressed child, can only regain a sense of freedom by inter- 
nalizing the external pressures. 

Waelder subjects the recent examples of totalitarianism to psycholog- 
ical examination, particularly as they differ from the older and more 
familiar forms of authoritarianism or despotism. As his point of depar- 


n SE 
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cet 
tur -ves that in the former, in contrast to the rae a 
ree ie ahserves ied, and the subjects are expected to voice er el ae. 
oe a —_ In Western Christendom and Western politica PA 
abd Publie E = mee and widely distributed. It = limited — $ 
s Powerassev an y and degree. There are many divisions of pees 
vegard to m eeik z acies of government, or separations of po itica 
as borwecn beri ee temporal from spiritual. In pone par 
a — os rictions do not exist, and temporal sear spi nd 
ae pr mae i din one hand. Authoritarianism, on the ot ain! re 
authorities ae re siderable concentration of temporal = ns 
mardi S al authority. Authoritarianism will enforce e 
E he peg ce, 
lence ut will n ee remo he ego. 
totalitarianism pie a = ce intact, though one 
latter affects a person’s mora e stained 
may suffer ae morale is likely i leone and the Western socio- 
_ The conics ae a ae in the ultimate i _ 
P ol tical creed is SS rei by all, but rather in the — mes dad 
social welfare, which 15h si cages of a moral nature. Wester n ma ti 
Society and in certain consi and is not embarrassed by conflicts w 


^ Proralistis systa of wale litarian system upholds a monistic 


i ta 
ArT anang them, VS singleminded goal to be worthy of devo- 
A ingie- 1 ruth- 
doctr llows only one s d tends toward ru 
Sade pee makes for concentrated ce bens Not all followers 
lessness; it Mies considers the end to justify a il to recognize the incon- 
a 7 
of totalitarianism are strict monists, but ai! a extrasystematic inter- 
sistenci b monism of goals and their o 
istencies between a 
ests and allegiances. ism upon the individual will depend on 
. itarianism 5 ivided 
The impact of totalitaria i ed to it, or has divide 
whether H eee the same creed, is totally oppos io tet up iieb, Tesiilis 
allegi “3 In the last case, a split in the ae a to the ikiliterion 
š at 2 i a A a 
in {Sja e When rebellion is impossible, H sides with it, the 
ner ntct. Yi 
might as wali as to the fact that part of the T p pe ios = an 
anil re left, in order to achieve inner pe a. Rong rma 
i 4 ARE ; forming parts of the superego. i i Hi P at 
en n a : ru- 
, eri e nonco litarianism acts like a scientifica y evised instru 
within its power, totalita: lity and the production of demoral- 
ment for the breakup of the personality a 
ization. a the i i 
Th freedom is a relative concept. Whenever the ideal which 
e sense of free! erve is internalized and becomes part of the 
ie sao si à 
a restriction is intended ie It to interfere with the sense of freedom, 
Superego, the restriction is not felt to 
a b ideal is not part of the superego and the pressure 
ut 1; zl . 5 P 
t this purpose OF ressive, and, beyond a certain intensity, 
remains external, it is felt as OPP 
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as tyrannical. Thus a child, by intern 


rer < escapes 
alizing external commands, escape 
the fear of punishment and recapture 


S, as it were, a sense of freedom. 


S i ional 

In another study seeking correlations between personal and nationa 
character, R. MoxnEY-KYRLE (176), in a paper entitled Somr Aspects OF 
STATE AND CHARACTER IN GERMANY, made a study of German personnel. 


Shean he 
aracter groups, the authoritarian and 
P f R 1 

S various factors which tend to make t 


mis n 
Money-Kyrle, instability rather tha 3 
£ the German home was a prime facto 


any in 1946, Money-Kyrle 
and origin of the German chat 
s of “long Psychiatric interviews” of candi- 


e “humanists,” o 


as the latter, The authoritarians were obsessive in 


egos, and suffered from a persecu- 


ave occurred by virtue of uncongenial 
ere more conspicuous in the authori- 


ton. In explanation of this, the author 
postulates three Stages of development of the Superego, in which the 
, 


third phase, imposed by the prolonged influence of an authoritarian 
environment, reawakens an earliest submerged first Stage, that described 
by Melanie Klein as common to all children, in which a ferocious super- 


ego is formed by Projection and reintrojection of the child’s own ageres- 
siveness. 
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The typical fascist or Nazi was more often the product of a disturbed 
or broken home than that of a patriarchal one. Born just before or dur- 
ing the First World War, he was brought up in an unstable home which 
favored the development of delinquency. This was then facilitated by the 
widespread unemployment, and by the Nazi's institutionalization of delin- 
quency in pursuit of their political ideals. That many who were Tiot 
basically of this temperament so easily surrendered to those who were, 
the author explains as being due to their unsatisfied craving for an exter- 
nal authority, and their vicarious power 1n identification with the om- 
nipotent father state. . a 

History is made not solely, as described by the court historians, by 
the influence of kings, statesmen, and generals, nor, as described by 
Social historians, solely by the needs of the people, but by the interaction 
between the two. Changes have always occurred more rapidly in the direc- 
tion of deterioration as a result of unfavorable stress than in the direction 
of increased health or maturity as a result of improving the environment. 
It is to be hoped that the new science of psychoanalytic anthropology 
may eventually provide us with the knowledge needed to maintain the 
slow upward movements and to reduce the probability of falls. 


In a further contribution to the section on political phenomena, 
T. W. Avorno (3) attempts to define the pattern of fascist Ae s 
from a metapsychological point of view. In a paper entitle FREUDIAN 
THEORY AND THE PATTERN OF FASCIST PROPAGANDA, he emphasizes the 
libidinal, aggressive and narcissistic elements which are manipulated in 
the development of fascist propaganda. Adorno stresses the (psychic) 
€conomic factors in this form of propaganda, utilizing the concept of the 
economy of instinctual expenditure to explain the appeal of fascist prop- 
aganda to the immature authoritarian personality. l 

The writer takes Freud's Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego as his frame of reference in analyzing the psychological system ad- 
hered to rigidly by the fascist agitator. The propaganda material of the 
latter “forms a structural unit with a total common conception, be it 
conscious or unconscious, which determines every word that is said.” 
Freud rejected the assumption of the existence of an independent mass 
mentality; instead, he traced Le Bon’s and McDougall’s observations to 
regression occurring in each of the individual members of a crowd, which 
enables them to function as a unit and thus to fall under the spell of 
the leader. The unifying force, the bond that holds the individuals to- 
gether in the group, is of a libidinal nature. It is precisely this bond that 
the fascist agitator strives to create artificially, employing a number of 
“devices” to achieve this end. Freud interpreted the “suggestion” em- 
ployed by the demagogue and the “suggestibility” of his followers as 
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screens for an unconscious 
nature. 


The principal and recurrent mech 


: Se g 3 . rsonal- 
leader’s modus operandi are personalization and identification. Person 
ization, “the incess 


ant plugging of names and supposedly great men, pa 
stead of discussing objective causes,” is employed in fascist propaganda in 
order to revive the image of the omnipotent and dangerous primal father 
a passive-masochistic attitude. The ae 
mechanism responsible for the libidina 
his followers, and among the followers 
arious aspects, Narcissistic introjection 15 
ader image as an enlarge 
rsonality, Identification is facilitated by the 
The frustrated citizen finds gratification for 
mands through a partial transfer of his nar- 


e of the leader, whom he then sees as his suc- 
ends himself as a 
playing the role of the “Superman” 


‘ F +n istic 
‘love relationship” of a sadomasochis 


ment of the follower’s own pe 
mechanism of idealization, 


personality. The ritualist 
fascist group, which force each 


each other. Their contempt for each other, whi 
by markedly negative cathexis of vermin and other ] 
jected onto the outsiders. 
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of his listeners. Experience and observation have taught him the effective- 
ness of conscious use of this capacity. 

Fascist propaganda has become standardized to the point where its 
devices are stereotypes constantly and repetitiously applied. Far from 
being diminished, however, their effectiveness is enhanced by this “stere- 
Opathy,” since the rigid character structure of the followers makes them 
Welcome cliches and stereotypes. In contrast to other mass movements 
which propagate social and sociological changes, the fascist system clings 
to the status quo, offering little or no rational advantages to its adherents. 
Greater emotional energy is needed to evaluate the existent conditions 
and to attempt a change than to adjust to them. From the point of view 
of instinct economy, the immature authoritarian personality experiences 
as rational the irrationality of fascist propaganda. : i 

The psychology of fascism and of fascist propaganda is largely manip- 
ulated by extrapsychological forces, i.e„ the political and economic 
powers behind the demagogues. It is therefore doubtful that fascism can 
be explained in psychological terms alone. Complex sociological elements 
would have to be explored. Actually, fascism perverts psychology by its 
use; instead of endeavoring to emancipate man through the process of 
making his unconscious conscious to him, the fascist system attempts to 
€xpropriate his unconscious for social control. The very collectivization 
of the hypnotic spell may, however, awaken its subjects to the “phoney- 
Ness” of the collective regression, and bring about the collapse of the 
system, 


b. Social Attitudes 

The papers falling into this category discuss problems of social struc- 
ture primarily in terms of tensions and pathological discord. At the same 
time it is noteworthy that psychoanalytic social science 1s beginning to 
shift its focus from the analysis of the pathology itself to that of the 
normal and neurotic reactions in the individual against such pathological 
trends in society. Perhaps it is not too hazardous, nor too overoptimistic, 
to suggest that there is also an increasing awareness of the importance 
of constructive impulses, reflecting a healthy return to fundamental libido 
theory, and to a concern with problems of sublimation. 


Normal responses to racial and other differences, and to the social 
Problems which they create, are analyzed in TOLERANCE by J. C. FLUGEL 
(91). The author considers tolerance a sign of healthy mental function- 
pe of thinking according to the reality principle. He warns against con- 
mre inverted aggressions, prejudices or splitting of objects with toler- 

nce. Groups, as well as individuals, can only show tolerance if they are 
secure a: x ” 
nd strong. Flugel suggests a program of social education to 
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hose aims would be to stress liberty, tO 
attitude to new political development, tO 
erstanding that intolerance is a weakness, and to 
veen all people. 

ed, tolerance is situated somewhere — 
love and hate, implying the ability to bear frustration without loss a 
psychobiological adjustment. It js a characteristic of the developed, 


healthy mind, rather than of the immature, diseased or overburdened 
one. It plays an important part in thinking or acting according to the 
reality principle and in i cognitive, as opposed to the emo- 
tional, attitude. It must be distinguished from the pseudo tolerance 
resulting from “nemesism” (aggression turned against the self) as well as 
from the prejudices consequent on projection (of our own “bad” qual- 


ities) or “splitting” (into “good” or “bad” objects). We must tolerate 
ourselves with our inevitable defici 


insecure Tepressions and complacency 
others may, as Freud pointed out, 
make us feel uneasy, and the easiest Way of combating this insecurity 15 
to condemn those wl ave differently, as is shown for in- 
stance in the proverbi: icism and intolerance of converts. Tol 
erance thus requires €8° strength, freedom from internal fear, inferiority 
and guilt, as also a certain : 
Authoritarianism is thus 
mental investigations hay 
applies to groups, the exercise of to 


nce, as a number of experi- 
is mutandis much the same 
lerance by which 


Tolerance is, of course, not without its da 
is that it may degenerate into apathy, indiffere 
self-defense, leading to unsuccessful a 
others who are less tolerant. Thus, 


ngers, the chief of which 
nce or inability to act in 
„attempts at the “appeasement” of 
‘higher” and more tolerant cultures 


nd energetic ones. Tolerant societies 
often have to reduce their tolerance and internal liberty in the face of 


serious external threats. Full tolerance can exist only in times of security. 
Nevertheless, tolerance is in the long Tun essential to progress, since 
every innovation, however beneficial, inevitably arouses initial opposi- 
tion. The achievement of tolerance can perhaps be helped: (1) by stress- 
ing the importance of liberty, in the spirit of such classical expositions 
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as that of J. S. Mill. A social sentiment in favor of liberty often needs to 
be actively and deliberately fostered; (2) by regarding different cultures 
and political or economic systems as social experiments, each of which 


can provide valuable data; (3) by stressing the psychological fact that 


intolerance springs fundamentally from a sense of weakness and insecur- 


ity rather than from strength; (4) by stressing the importance of coöper- 
ation (even if “in opposition”) in the common task of human betterment 


throughout the world. 


Flugel described the balanced and constructive attitude which nor- 
king toward social problem situations that 
elicit pathological reactions in less mature individuals. onsieaginn ae 
man is at least indirectly motivated by Eros even in his neurosis, men are 
sometimes capable of evolving reaction formations which, While admit- 
tedly neurotic, are, objectively at least, less destructive than w ould be 
the direct acting out of the basic hostility. It is sc <a a is 
sociologically most significant in UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVES IN = a 
ATTITUDES, by STEFI PepERSEN (197). There is an opposite si e o ° he 
coin in the study of anti-Semitism. Noting the ambiva ence in attitu : 
about Jewishness, Stefi Pedersen discusses pro-Semitism as it appearec 
during the analyses of three patients. The unconactans equation of 
“Jewish” with infantile secrets and drives or magic powers ot aggressive: 
ness lays the groundwork for pro-Semitic attitudes. This paper is discussed 


at greater length in Chapter vI. 


mal persons are capable of ta 


Perhaps the best known literary and social symbol of ta despised 
Jew worthy of every anti-Semitic diatribe is that of Shakespeare s Shylock. 
Because this character from The Merchant of Venice looms so large a 
figure in the history of anti-Semitic propaganda, reference is miade at this 
point to a study by EDUARDO E. Krarr (142), entitled SHAKESPEARE’S JEW: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PsyCHOLOGY OF ANTISEMITISM. The summary of 
this article appears in this Chapter, Section I. What is significant for the 
present discussion is the point stressed by the author that in this artistic 
creation many unconscious components contribute to the creation of 
a character who, though despised, is capable of arousing sympathy and 
identification. 


In another paper on anti-Semitism, entitled Tre PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CAUSES or ANTI-SEMITISM, MARIE BONAPARTE (29) discusses the causes of 
anti-Semitism mainly from a historical-sociological viewpoint. She div- 
ides these into: religious causes—the Jews being visualized as murderers 
of Christ; economic causes Which are also considered from a historical 
standpoint—the fact that the Jews have devoted themselves to intellectual 


E 
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pursuits which carry an aura of 
the fact that the Jew is consider 
with suspicion and dislike. 
From a psychological view 
their persecutors. On the one h 
sins of their persecutors and, 
enabling their persecutors to 
common enemy against whom 


magic which is disturbing to many; u 
ed a “foreigner” and as such is invested 


point, the Jews are cast in their roles by 
and, they represent the scapegoat for the 
on the other, they serve the function of 
unite among themselves by representing & 
they can turn. The latter function follows 


Two articles dealing with social attitudes toward distinct and special 


social groups are included at this point. The first of these, entitled ON 


PUNISHING OFFENDERS, by MICHAEL BALINT (10), represents a fragment of 
what may be called “social pathology.” This is an area in which socio- 


tion of punishment should be in the h 
stage, not in the hands of the law which 
Even this recommendation has its risks. 


ommunity. A recent develop- 
e agents of the community, 
sts, and so on. The “public 


. „Se main acts: (1) isolation; 
(2) punishment and penance; (3) readmission (but of course there is no 


third act in the case of lifelong exile or capital punishment). Under 
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P ” hree principal actors 
Primitive conditions the “public arana a a din sihe hes toa 
: lay tł les true to their real emotions, thus lea E paises 
O play the roles tr Haier iye o demani > 
f a ratilyi onclusion. The sufferer is allowed t 4 d; he often 
arly gratifying c in the sort of punishment to be imposed; A 
sation and has a say in the s : lly supposed to be among those 
: s. t and is usually supp : 

takes part in the punishmen i mmunity. The com- 
who menait, readmit the offender ae fan = TA net 
Munity t its wrath on the offender and subjec eee S eee 

a : imi him from its members, 5 
i i r eliminates hır 3 5 feider is 
Ing treatment and either e im. The offende 
of a icp offense, or, after due penance, a, community against 
Bios ght te lize that his deed has turned the who 

ight to realize th: 


inflicted upon him 
him and to the side of the sufferer, and the penance p! 


reinforces his identi 
and his subsequent readmission to the community 


iiig = tem of modern civilization e maian l pa 
ys a 
Most Be te cases aspects. Successful pO AET P swith: this prob 
Ment becomes less and less possible. Balint hie role in the public drama 
lem. As a consequence of these changes, wks ears or so, by the legal pro- 
has been assumed, for the last two thousanc a ait is direct and absolute. 
fession whose rule, especially over the Secor 7 = the offender, has been 
The first act, the running down and acon D Whereas the legal pro- 
entrusted in all civilized countries to ae m reie dignity, which is 
fession plays its role with studied ane undignified but efficient. The 
ridiculed but respected, the police F pr e punishment and then pre- 
khar : = ie ieee ae i ina en 
are the offender for hi 3 roba d 
executioners, priests, prison governors, gak they have the most 
chiatric social workers, psychiatrists, = ‘ e a fair idea of the efficiency 
intimate knowledge of the offender and ee word is heard but too 
or futility of each of our penal methods, 
Seldom, i sources from which our rp of 
There are roughly two r one is based on positive 
the personality of ie fender stems. The appar antipäthies 
and negative identification with the offen ° ta a fair doše:of haphazard 
and sympathies, tempered by common sense e wishtidl Minking about the 
cmpiricism, and trimmed into shape by som be achieved by the punish- 
true nature of the offender and the Sai “abe the second, the scientific 
ment. Reliable data can be obtained on 7 fs ie glohal r statistical, and 
Source. There are two main re) Oring the first, delinquency can be 
the other the study of the individual. widespread illness affecting mainly 
described in medical terms as a = ptoms needing public remedy in 
i pee $i na T ae ails and one half to one per cent 
z 
x thglfemale p a oo ae “arte they reach the age of twenty-one, 
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It is a fact that despite the haphazard use of punitive powers by the 
courts all over the world most offenders are finally “cured.” The most 
important factor influencing the cause of delinquent behavior in the 
follow-up period appears to be the time span after the first offense. Teas 
as if the illness, “delinquency,” when once established, must run 1t 
course, almost uninfluenced by the form of punishment. The averag® 
time for this process seems to be about ten years in the Boston, Mass% 
chusetts material collected by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. Some othe 
important findings of the same survey are that the type or seriousness o 
the offense has very little effect on the end result. Failure or success de- 
pend considerably upon good or bad heredity (especially intelligence an 
mental abnormalities) and upon the presence or absence of a wholesome 
early environment, and not very much upon the particular nature of the 
penal or corrective treatment imposed by the court. The main conclusio” 
is that the healing of delinquency should be considered as a process ° 
maturation. The conclusions from the detailed study of individual de- 
linquents fully Support the above theory of maturation. The idea o 
maturation can better be understood in terms of the psychoanalyti® 


y is above all an illness of puberty, pep 
the available data support the idea that ? 
opment. In puberty the balance K 


hich seems t blishe 
: x ’ s to be firmly esta 
in the early years of latency, 18 gradually upset. The main cause of thé 
unrest is the sudden increase in the forces of the instinctual drives, thé 


different from that studied by psychoanalysis, Melancholia is always cause 
Ove object. The offender becomes dë 


by a profound disappointment in a 1 
pressed because he realizes that he is Worthless—at least as a love object tO 
struggle of the supereg? 


the community. Pathological depression is either a 
against the ego and the introjected object, or a Struggle of the ego against 
the superego and the introjected object. In the offender's depression the 
struggle is between the ego, helped by externa] objects, against the old 
superego, with the aim of introjecting new objects, thereby modifying 
the old superego. The modification or replacement of a superego needs 
time—that is why every form of punishment includes some element of 
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time. When passing any sentence the courts in fact estimate the likely 
duration of such psychological processes; that they do 1 pathet any 
insight into the psychological processes and after only very cursory ac- 
quaintance with the offender, is a very daring deed. No wonder the law 
has not been very keen to learn the results of its assessments. , 

The three acts of the public drama correspond to processes in the 
mind, each of the acts ending in a most dramatic scene. The first act, a 
isolation and running down by the police, is characterized by a parani 
attitude and an all-out struggle between the offender and me po s 
culminating in his apprehension. While the struggle e thene aporis 
any Prospect of cure, as every event in the struggle E = ká ~~ 
Noid hostility. It is desirable that the shock of being caug! àt yi = 
nal persecutors should end this paranoid attitude and wore! “si 
State which is necessary for the reduction of the old a oe ome es 
~ new superego. One factor assisting in this task i er ones 
the Paranoid struggle has become futile and hopeless. 


i ri a nder. 
and its agents, that is the covenant, are more powerful than the offende 


i r internal emotional 
This external experience may or may not start an internal e 


Process, depending on the one hand on the sincere a AU SOFREN > 
havior of the agents in the second act, and on pin ot ya ami “ by 
nature of the superego of the offender. The agents are not arien Š 
of achieving the necessary sincerity in the second pe i hei — 
made still more difficult by the “bargaining” for the "g ni CORET ON h 
e yr e n iy ne 
ners, both usi ir wits as best they can. Thi i 
likely to ee ee attitude of the first act than to me the 
€pressive processes necessary for the reéducation. Thus iore 7 a 
burden is thrown on the unglamorous agents, the yekducators: t ong 
ie atmosphere of the third act is less hypocritical and more straig attor- 
ward than that of the second with its obviously flaunted moral ae 
tion, the danger is always present that the old Pa a attitu e re 
return, blocking the way to the beneficial depression. W at 45 needed is 
à Proper scientific research in order to understand in more detail the 
nature of this beneficial depression and the paranoid defenses against it. 
Here a frightening problem faces us. Suppose we ‘understand the 
Subtle processes that bring about the change from the paranoid, rejecting 
Position to the depressive, accepting position, and we can equip the 
agents of the community with the necessary methods of achieving this 
change, is it good psychology or good policy to deliver any human 
being, however criminal, to such overwhelmingly great powers, and at 
the same time divest him of even the possibility of resisting them? The 
queer behavior of a number of accused persons in certain trials in Com- 
munist lands Suggests that such things are technically possible. The psy- 
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z ; r F ; ith 
chologist can only point to this danger, but the solution lies not W! 
him but with the politicians. 

After having examined the stru 


4 the 
cture of the public drama and 
parts played by the actors in it, w 


hat modifications can be recommended 
to give the offender a better Opportunity for a true cure. The Law, apa 
from supervising and controlling all the other participants, has sone 
three functions for itself: the finding of facts (the law of evidence); S 
assessing of the damage caused mainly to the community (the pe” 


> ions 
code); and, lastly, the passing of sentence, Whereas the first two fumen a 
have always been under constant check es 3 


criticized only—if at all—from 
ever on the basis of their res 
ested in whether the sentenc 


e an 
L gh constantly controlled by the law, they are 
independent authority, functioning 


think this is the soluti 


urt 
ary to achieve the results. After all, no CO 
of Prescribing methods and fixing time 


fey a ost 
e offender down. On the other hand, it is ™° 


ris a Sep an eye on the reëducators, controlling th 
activity and especially restricting both the “overkind” reformer, sidi” 
too easily with the offender, and the “overzealous” one, who cannot 
satisfied. á 


A significant aspect of social 
mals both wild and domestic, 


& to the totemic aspects of aati 
The material indicates that both pos 
rd the totem figure are expressed a 


nninger discusses personal and nationa 
variations in special kinds of cruelty to different animals and delineate 


various accepted as well as pathological attachments to animals. Animals 
serve as symbols or as substitutes for important human drives. He shows 
how various activities, such as hunting and antivivisectionist agitation, 
represent different means of handling libidinal attachments. The writer 
discusses some of the familiar attitudes of violent antipathy or even 


tive and negative attitudes towa 
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: imals and contrasts 
Phobia exhibited by many people — 3 asrah forma- 
this with the contrary attitudes which are istic attachment. Numer- 
ti i positive aspects of the totem e oa oE ee 
tons and sometimes p behavior toward animals are cite i na 
ous instances of jones: such as bullfighting and deer sta re entire 
conventionally ay aed such as horse whipping and dog cited, the 
of the gpneraliy —— analysis of an avid duck me AOA at his 
Some of the details of S analfnd recognized his es ms aa 
Ri ene ig ce the related pleasure of both shoo auch animals 
mot her with aans itt ese illustrations of the way erd Ra 
aora iheir bres a representatives of parens =. h remained in- 
a a positive and a ppi systematic 
cei aced tr a 
sufficiently discharged in childhood, si de pci seas directed to- 
discussion of various forms of cruelty < ical 
Ward animals in varin N aiin cruelty, apre hrair era 
The first section dez s <perimentation 
6 usness in animal exper ume that such callousness 
tenet nae One cani banim i delight in the in- 
aS persists, and which professes to = ly motivated by the same mech- 
flicting of pain, is actually unconscious y the conscious ego by means 
wing of pain, -e being concealed from RR e A a 
ie = bra a: vee in that the ee ac 
echani ee f . 
any pal enjoyment or = Lan wa tae magazine a few 
is made to a series of p New York girl who had 
ta Reference r iz exploits of an are Some such citations 
Fil peci ha huge wild animals in f ie described reactions of 
are as erotic in the fervor and flavor a closely to parallel that of 
Some hunters, whose excitement would vie and detumescence. The rela- 
the sexual experience in tempo, Legare voyeurism and passive sadism 
tion of these individual ae, bull baiting, eee aade 
re a E th 0 nc, 
Vivi scription o y eo 
stags, 7000 dene 1,000 boars, 200 Te i ' 
were slaughtered in the arena on a positive attitudes toward animals, 
Turning from the negative to 1 way the practice of owning pets. 
the author first discusses in 2 ei touchy subject than that of 
Curiously enough, this is an oe with contempt upon cat fanciers 
cruelty. Dog fanciers are apt to y ste for the horsewoman and horse- 
and often both share a mutual Se in any case is very likely to 
man. The degree of Ee dans instances, it is carried to 
€scape recognition unless, as in a: hly romanticized. Numerous mov. 
extreme degrees. More often it is 7 “My Friend Flicka,” “The Voice 
ing pictures illustrate this, for example, 
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of Bugle Ann,” 


: P —_ sy- 
etc. The latter is particularly significant from the psy 
choanalytic poin 


t of view. The Story centers aap 
chief sport is to listen to their hounds cha 
capes. The leading character of th 
interest to a certain hound which } 
plicitly states that anyone who refe 
times applied to female dogs” 
scene the wife makes it clear 
role of nursemaid to the 
Throughout the picture t} 


about a group of mer 
sing a fox which alw 
€ story gives most of his time A 
ne and his wife have reared. He A 
rs to her “by the designation — 
will have to “settle” with him. w ber 
that she is not entirely satisfied with a 
Puppies which her husband’s kennels open 
Thre he wife is conspicuously neglected and the "9 a 
1s given most of the man’s attention and affection. The climax of : d 
story comes when he, believing that this beloved hound has been au 
by a neighbor, shoots and kills this neighbor. This is a situation $0 ee 
lar to the “unwritten law” murders of the South and other romanti 
pealine; that the inference is inescapable. Later, the son of the we 
og so completely recasts its mother j p and action © 
the old gentleman, freed from piison. pae k are t. 
scenes in which he and the other men go joyfully into the woods wit 


= jste? 
their hounds, fondle and caress them, talk about them constantly, liste 
with pleased pride to their i 


: $ and, in short, treat them with i 
greater consideration and love than any human being in the picture 
treated. 


Turning to the love of anim: 
one cannot but be impressed by t 


ays es 
an 


i SER A à retie® 
als in primitive and classical socie 


$ : ve 
A t he wide variety of animals which be 

been domesticated. The ancient Egyptians had a “positive passion 

taming antelopes, monkey. 

tudes of other nations are cited, including the Australians, South AM¢ 

cans, Ainus, Hindus, Bantus, Ar i i 


rather than the exception. In thi 
festation of childhood investiga 


e 
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involving a traveling salesman who, after performing his business func- 
tions ina given city would go out at night in search for a mare or a cow 
1n almost precisely the way some men seek an available woman sexual 
Partner. His amorous approach to the animals was, from long experi- 
€nce, skillful and effective (according to his claims). The excitement of 
the Search, the wooing, possibility of discovery, the danger of being 
kicked or otherwise hurt by the animal, the surreptitiousness of the entire 
business, all added to the pleasure. He had no interest in sexual relations 
with women or with men. The second case was that of a thirty-four-year- 
old business man whose marriage was broken up by his excessive infatua- 
tions with riding mares. The third was that of a thirty-two-year-old 
farmer, married and the father of two children, who had developed an 
agitated depression in connection with the sale of a stallion of which 
he was very fond. He vigorously opposed letting this stallion mate with 
any of its daughters. The sale of the stallion had pupies fas) i 
Pression and the patient developed the delusion that m er had 
acquired syphilis and was disseminating it. No actual “bestiality” was 
Mvolved, 

The arti des with ‘ : 
tion to Tis weet folie creatures. This has been crystallized in recent 
years by Albert Schweitzer, in whom some guilt feelings in relation to 
childhood experiences were associated with the hearing oF church bells 
IM such a way as to lead him to develop an attitude of respect, pro tge: 
tiveness and gentleness toward animals, and to take a special interest in 
the oriental concept of ahimsa. It has been expressed in his total philoso- 
Phy as reverence for life. The objection has been made that the Jains, 
ior example, who take ahimsa most seriously, carefully avoiding harming 
ven insects, and who may hire a man to sweep the street before them 
lest they step on an ant, will deal mercilessly with a poor debtor. This 
Contradiction in attitudes has often been mentioned in the course of 
informal discussions with colleagues. It could be worded somewhat col- 
loquially thus: “People who are kind to animals are so often disagreeable 
to other people.” “Dog and cat lovers are apt to be man haters (or woman 
haters)” “Isn't it better for people to shoot doves than to shoot their 
Wives?” 

__ The Suggestion that there is a reciprocal relationship in many indi- 
viduals between their attitude toward animals and their attitude toward 
People does not prove any universal principle. It only reinforces the 
Proposition made in the introduction to this paper that our attitudes 
toward animals are as ambivalent as our attitudes toward human beings. 
Some individuals are capable of loving both, some of loving neither, 
and some of making strange patterns of distributed love and hate. 

Schweitzer’s own philosophy of boundless ethic and reverence for 


a discussion of the ethics of man’s rela- 
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life offers a difficult path to tread. It is a path beset by constant paii 
decisions and choices: Shall one help the crippled fish eagle to san K 
by feeding him fish that must be killed? Shall one allow monkeys n? 
destroy the crops of poor Negroes? Shall one kill microbes to save E 
Schweitzer’s answer has two aspects: (1) As a criterion of choice, 


seems to take as his point of departure the biological hierarchy of nit 
lution: monkeys must die so that men can harvest crops and live. : f 
must die to feed the fish eagle, fungi must die to cure the mange ° 
dog. (2) The proper execution of the decision or choice must be pase 
on two considerations: genuine necessity and the minimum inflicting 


2 P : al. 
of pain compatible with the achievement of a socially necessary so 
This means that man must live in a responsible manner, and hence W 

a constantly heavy heart. 


c. Psychology in Industry 

The economic functions of society, which in the past have n 
primarily studied in broad general terms, e.g., in relation to anal ee 
acter formation, are beginning to be investigated in a more speci” 
pment of this new branch 4 
rms of the normal process” 
conomic sociology, rather tha 
society. 


manner, and—fortunately for the develo 
applied psychoanalysis—primarily in te 
which form the subject matter of basic e 
in terms of the economic pathology of 


A PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH TO Mass PRODUCTION, by GERALDINË 
PEDERSON-KRAG (198), discusses the subjective experiences of the indus 
trial process—understandably in pregenital terms. The psychologic? 
effect upon the worker of the demands of a society geared to mass P!” 
duction emphasizes the reciprocal interplay between ocht and indi- 
vidual conditioning. The author maintains that the exigencies of mass 
production are such as to foster the rečmergence of infantile fantasies 
and object relations. In general prephallic conflicts are the ones most 
frequently reactivated. Under appropriate conditions fusceptible indi- 
viduals may retreat to passivity, or psychogenic illness may take plac? 
as a result of the peculiar strains placed upon the individual by thé 
techniques of mass production. 

Mechanized mass production is a potential Source of precipitating 
causes in the development of psychic ailments. Certain aspects of mass 
production impose on the worker, first, a return to infantile living con- 
ditions, including the realization of infantile fan 


i tasies; second, excessive 
demands for libidinal output; third, a return to childhood emotional 


relationships. The atmosphere of modern industry, with its mammoth 
and complex machines, often engenders a sense of unreality not dispelled 
by human companionship. Dwarfed by the factory, bound to the end- 
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rorker’s ability to measure and 
l | ition of a single process, the worker's ability to A ametyoog 
“a eg it lings is diminished. In such an occupation: 
ee es Ce bsentminded, prone to accidents and to 
ting, he may become eT a = Ghiy tonad auihondes who lass 
n to hos ¥ š 
1 ‘essary absences, anc n athe reality, to a 
indie E f lium; or he may retreat from reality ; 
condemned him to such ted ; l a haven in the noisy isolation 
more congenial daydreaming, and find a hə 
of the factory. gu a ae rotic impulses of 
een extent the narcissistic, aggressive and ee T me 
at es i s an 
the individual are discharged through niaclumes in various ways, ac- 
i ir work situation i a ays, a 
. 5 their work situ sage í 
matical. Workers respond to individual to make 
cordin to their sama moerid Work may enable the A ie ee 
. A q ave a 
use af erien inclinations or instinctual impulses tha inst anxiety 
X € s o against any . 
their stren cs to find in job performance a ates : not achieved 
i ation 1 « ? 
If defense Sauter fail, however, > es of unconscious fan- 
i Bs ion to the actin sae 
anxiety may emerge as a reactior à hostility, lack of 
tasies ee ne of response is the pry anes ha ne 
. a . rs a 
BE T veariness, which occur ; : : 
| oa nts it os eee incial drives with his own skill 
finds no Opportunity to link up his 
and strength, ization are responsible for a status 
While specialization and paie ee libidinal demands, 
. . ` . Sae a tor e> 
4pproxima antile conditions an 5 mae a - 
Pp nearing rie ionships result from integration in a pattern 
childhood emotional relationship hich everyone is subordinate to 
z ři i in whic $ = 
emanded by mass production, iHonins of individuals is teinforeed by 
Someone else. The infantile conditioning p is like a vast pregenital 
; ` zas ` zation a 
Mi Taping conditions. The ae as 1 nourishment but who loves 
. nt T 
thee? who gives her brood cng er the best, since she gives 
: ; , 
the eldest and strongest (the top executives) 
the & 
ii har rs of ervisory, plant and salary inade- 
‘though numerous factors o sup Seto o affects the worker 
quacies influence plant morale, it is the work itse 
or good 


and for ill. Mechanized mass production is a fertile field for 
Psychoge 


nic illness, and fosters the development of passivity in the 
Individual, 


The same problem, as it relates in particular to “heavy industry” in 
England, 


is discussed in SEXUAL SYMBOLISM IN InDustRY, by MERLIN 
Homas (255), who also finds a predominance of 
as against 


pregenital and phallic, 

maturely genital, responses to the industrial process, However, 

unlike the Previous author, Thomas does not go beyond symbolic elab- 
Oration, 


č umerous examples are cited by Thomas 
high degree of sexualization of the tools and 
Various in 


to demonstrate the 
r dustries, Reciprocally, 
Coitus, pre 


processes employed in 
industrial terms are used to describe 


Bnancy, etc, 
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Facts are presented from the fi 


i í to 
eld of heavy industry, which tend 
confirm Freud’s theories concerni 


ng the sublimation of sexual pene 
in cultural activities, Many of the examples quoted have a go 
sexual content, such as, for example, male and female threads. Th 
theme of bastardy, too, is also manifest in relation to threads, tools, 
fittings, etc. There are, however, examples of tools, fittings, and processes, 
where the sexual content is latent. ee 

An example, familiar to Everyone in our highly mechanized civiliza- 
tion is described, namely, the nut and bolt. These names conjure up 
no sexual ideas. Examination of the functions of those objects, howevel 


“ ” : E t 
as a “male thread, that it enters the ee 
ting. The nut has a female thread, and i 
bolt. Turning to the word “bolt,” whic 


; r 
‘ ; We recognize the older use of the We 

was In connection with archery, the archer’s bolt. This, of course, is 1" 
tended to penetrate the human 


body, in short, a weapon. Psychoanalysis 
aled the fact th 


“weapon,” 
e that orga 


choice of the names “nut” and 
described above js seen to be 5 


f i ; ings 
* to denote the engineering fitting’ 
conscious sexual ideas, 


‘rictly determined by conscious and un 


a eering. The field of i 
ing is also discussed. We find, fi 


i? 
the term “pig iron, 
the operative on the 
a displacement of coitus, preg- 
as “she”—and 


: terms which, of course, refer 
to the bringing forth of life in abundance, 

Finally, attention is drawn to the fact that the Operatives in the 
industries concerned, continually refer to Sexual organs, acts, and events, 
in terms of tools, fittings, and industrial Processes, and vice eae. i: 
monotonous regularity. Psychoanalysis has been accused of monotony in 
its interpretation of dream symbolism 


and the Mainsprings of culture. 
The evidence advanced in this paper most certainly supports its con- 
clusions. 
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a istic Creations 
d. Social Communication and Artis 


ize i a continuum 

rplexing group of Papers: ws paar mi penile since 

A most perp exIng i various specialized cultura 3 ae 

Was the series preng aT io detennine iene one Pad 

pe Uns paint it A ee ie cultural or subjective ae a peta 

hat is primarily social 4 rdingly, is heuristic. Sy : ee 

= ahd tenn offered, grit at sal and to express intrapsychic 
Sion serve both to OTZAHIZE! Ske 

Teality 


fer i i rtant 
W se systems offer an 1ımporti 
E nmunication. These systems o Ë 
i 4 SEs cor 
for purposes o 
new 


Pan that there are 
t sve alytic inquiry and it AS pr pa psychological 
field of pena 4 lies which bear significant A se deserve more 
many fine linguistie a in nonanalytic media. T — ponent of a 
Problems publisnen cules circles. They represent one a ae artistic 
Sep ee oe pee. con dealing with communication a 
vast field of socia p 


1 ary i sligati las Much to 
isciplinary vestigation t 
tion in whi h further interdisciplinar Investig: 
i VOich 
Iscover, 


in two 

i le of these considerations may big gfe paige 

coe oe D. Gancuty (32) and by ia a aa ANGUAGE. 

mpe deg may ay titled A ponar toes o eee 

See 2 aps from the point of view s a i a is 

Since the appronch = oe papers will be found in Gp ; boa finding 

á ee — i ie = point of view, however, = pers. 
A pru ne ‘eee the socialized expression of a 

OF these authors tha a Be 


s in which the cultur 
fl the impact of the methods in w 
Stroup, reflects a 
Organizes the 


the group for 
Study of lan 
cerning inst 


al group 

one: individual and within 

ical mechanisms within the indiy 7 in s. From a 

Psychologica or libidinal and aggressive tensions. a 
ischar s ý are ‘lus con- 

er dagen ch able to draw significant conclusions 

were a 
guage they 


iatic as rasted to Europe 
inctual organizations in Asiatic as cont 
inctua 
Cultural groups. 


an 
Cultural 


Only secondar 
inM 


Obsc 


; y imarily expressive and 
pects of language which are P Dana (64) 

ily, municative are analyzed by = discusses Moka. 

I Si ae AL AND Moror Proraniry. He 

OHAVE INDIAN VERB 


I i vi Nestern culture. 
P action, making comparisons 

€ speech and ons y a V 

e Mohave h: 


: 5 res- 
ecial obscene vocabulary. They na Pgs a 
ave no sp a -syntonic speech, n this 
Sion, banter ae reproach with their own ego-syn F 
» ba 
respect they do not h 


ave two vocabularies, one oe soe and th 
™mproper, after the fashion of Westen ee 
milder and less aggressive and is often s rian 
horrible or as sustained as in Westeni A 
often moderated into banter, permitting friendly 
ave identifies with the victim of his Pa = 
of vulnerability, He also avoids guilt By imi 


€ other 
Mohave profanity is 
ed. Cursing is not as 
Aggressive curses are 
relationship, The Mo- 
showing a community 
ing counterageression. 
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There are varieties of attitudes in cursing, none of them as ae 
sadistic as in Western cursing. Curses and insults may be oral, anal, i 
genital and reveal certain Mohave preoccupations and areas of corine 
Offensive gestures deal mainly with the male passive-phallic and fema 
active-phallic fantasies. 

The object of aggression may be the 
ing at oneself (which seems unknown 
voyeurism is more acceptable tha 
the curser and the accursed, 
self-chosen names which critic 


self or someone else. In piau 
among the Mohave, among aen 
n exhibitionism) the speaker is at "get 
the exhibitionist and the spectator. 


. : eather 
NOI ept for beliefs about charms—being ratl i 
nonanimistic, the Mohave seldom Swear at their livestock, or at pans 
mate things. Swearing at “no one in particular” is rare and speech inte! 
larded with profanity is absent, 

Inherent vulnerability is stimulated by direct threats of assault- 
Witches and others whose conscience is not clear are sometimes €% 
tremely passive in the face of thre 


ili Aer ats. Culturally determined vulne” 
ability presupposes a similar hans 


ve. The Mohave delight in call- 


ing Whites “brother-in-law” which the White does not know to be ag 


insulting mode of address, 


mode of cursing others reveals his own major points of conflict and 
anxiety. 

In cursing, one’s attitude may be ma 
capitulatory, self-aggrandizing, self-degra 
there is regression to omnipotence, words 
magic attitude is more obvious in M 
and more in curses referring to the de 
attitudes do not require special co 
specifically in a legendary courting 


gical, aggressive, seductive, TC 
ding, or humorous. In magic 
being equated with things. The 
ohave Witchcraft than in cursing) 
ad than in other curses. Aggressive 
mment. Seductive obscenity occurs 
scene. If a girl curses her suitor, the 
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ey allen E in are hs or later be “punished y nf pte a 
that wr ie is obtenit consists in dwelling Sy oe sercas, 
a ng ren by men and by women ep pa SY ob- 
its, this bein ) > : 7 d to recz z 

oie eee obscenity may either be jsn A man threatened to 
scenity or in sell-aggrandizement degrading ern show her what a real 
Tape 4 lesbian who seduced his wife, cage een makes derogatory re- 
Penis can do.” The phallic psychopathic y gen Re paora] names 
Marks about the genitals of her former leeran an others: Selidseraing 
also belong to this category, since mey A aggression. The author 
k ee — ae piste cursed ee 
Nows of instances “ae xplain F 

man kaaenga remarke aboni ot mbt a Mohave, among 
hood; ‘Humorous obscenity plays a great role 4 let for latent aggressions. 

i i acceptable outlet fo ' 

Apa and providesa sgn Me, as a “horrible, ee 
` Kind of profanity best describ: ee ; n the whole the Mo- 
5 Profanity” seems absent among te eer a : least not in a highly 
lave, though obscene, do not curse a ‘i Mohave heine sendin 
aggressive manner. This may be due pa -syntonic “nice Nellie” terms, 
Characters, and partly to the absence ae a and depersonalize cursing 
Which do not enable the Mohave to extroject ¢ 


aki J ans 
o d F ch-speaking Norma 
S the use of Anglo-Saxon words enable the French-sp g 
to curse casually. 


l in four forms: Nicknames, names 
3 ae d ir è 
Mohave disapproval k Se ers, ethical criticism, curses proper. 
aPplied to oneself but criticizing others, ia diem dead, aad to nee 
Serious cursing usually contains pean 1 but seldom contain refer- 
Jocular mutual insults may be quite fanciful bu 
“nees to incest and never te the tead: hosexual development. In a 
Curses may be classified in terms of psychos form of oral-sadistic 
ense all curses are oral-sadistic. One Mung immature baby; e.g., 
: r rson as 4 
a de tostie i; to, treat the: ofhet Perb F ast: “Come here you poor 
a Woman may even offer an adult man her brea e ce e cite: 
°rphan and nurse,” the insult being aggravate s ia though rather 
Ence to the dead (orphan.) Anal curses are more sp hair ” implyin 
Le in numbers, one anal insult, “your buttocks “a d “4 M H yh 1 
> A : i ndeed, ale al- 
that the Person is part-White, which is a bad insult a pria 
licoedipal p on and refer to such topics as small penis, 
R a . 5 
excess, CUTses are comm thology of the genitals, genital 
Xcessiveļly large penis, the testes, pa SY turbat i 
Mutilation, Sexual inadequacy, sexual infantilism (masturba 10n), sexua 
excesses, and cowardice implying homosexuality. Female phallic-oedipal 
Curses refer to or enumerate the parts of the genitals, their odor and 
Pathology, Or refer to lesbianism and sterility. Coitus references consist 
i : a : 
ae Suggesting cohabitation with unsuitable partners. 
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Closely related to the problem of obscenity and cursing are the 
ceremonials and incantations of Haitian voodoo practices. A stud B 
HAITIAN VOODOO AND THE RITUALIZATION OF THE NIGHTMARE, by a 
Mars and Grorcr DEVEREUX (165) is accordingly mentioned at a 
point. This socialized symbolic form of aggressive and magical CO. 7, 
munication was studied by these two authors, who concluded that i 
represented in the main an institutionalized form of the nightmare rep 
resenting a cultural organization utilized by the ego for the purposes z 
binding anxiety. A detailed account of their views will be found } 
Chapter V and in Section III of this chapter. 


y of 


A comparative cultural stud 
language as contrasted with an 
F. L. Wetts (264) in Frau Wi 
Corn. Utilizing a statistical approach to poetry, the author draws s 
comparison between certain aspects of German- and English-speaking 
cultures. He finds tha 


A ish 
y involving pornography in the ee 
alogous German literature was made 


th a 
glish language Pornographic limericks with 
German analogue, the F irti 
themata are normal int 


A : e 
a s ia of parison were derived entirely from s 
intelligentsia of both cultures; » it is unlikely that these age 
hough anal-excretory motifs oar 
€ culture, they are less freque” 
: 3 ¢ while among the German intelli 
gentsia they are pervasive. This fact is readily reconciled with the tradi- 
2 cr and system and the more recent 
efflorescence of sadism. On the other 


A very special form of social communication, music, was the subject 
of a study by Aaron H. Esman (81), entitled Jazz: A Srupy in CULTURE 
Conrtict. The author studies the impact of a primitive culture, in 
permit a closer relation- 
ghly developed culture, in 
developed. The specific ve- 
n and impact of Negro jazz 


which social institutions and character structure 
ship to the instinctual life, upon a more hi 
which restraint and propriety are intensely 
hicle of the study is the history of the origi 
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in the United States. The instinctual characteristics of Jazz ange. 
caused anxiety, and ultimately compromise Parme inns. ied oaie 
classé could accept it completely. T his study illas aay o i : 1 e 
lems provoked in the assimilation of a younger eultze y haa : er bia 
From the point of view of classification, it angen a om y mieria Ea 
influence of cultural organization on character structure anc ur aw 
cal phenomena, but also of the method by which pl a sear: 
frame of reference can give meaning and significance toa very diys y 
developed cultural organization. This paper is discussed in greater detai 
in Section I of this chapter. 


2, Sociological Psychoanalysis ; 

The fact that this section of the chapter is much smaller than the 
first half is the result of two influences, both of which might have p 
anticipated in the beginning. In the first place, cares sP e 
literature by psychoanalysts naturally predominate in ae cc aa 7 
18 to be expected that an abundance of articles utilizing the psyc a å A 
tic frame of reference to explain social and cultural phenomena wou e 

e found. In the second place the mutual interpenetration of AE 
ong Psychoanalytic analysis makes it impossible to classify sharp y many 
of the Papers. Thus it may be found that in the first section of this 
capter several articles which could have been placed m either portion 
will be found. Examples of such articles are Waelder’s paper on sie 
thoritarianism, Money-Kyrle’s study of German character and Adorno's 
™MVestigation of Freudian theory and fascist propaganda. 


In the sociological and anthropological fields, socialization and en- 
Culturation correspond to the psychoanalytic study of masturbation, psy- 
Chosexual development and character formation. Socialization is ex- 
amined primarily in terms of the basic process of identification by Siwney 

XELRAD and Lorrie M. Maury (7), in their paper IDENTIFICATION AS A 
MECHANISM Of ADAPTATION. The authors select one aspect of ego func- 
tions, identification, to study the relationship of individual adaptive 
Processes to social structure. After reviewing the literature, they seek out 
pious Points of reference and frames of discourse by which the ego 
unction of identification is related to various interpersonal problems. 

1S gives the setting for the social role of the individual. The transfor- 

aa RS vicissitudes of the developing social role ane subject to the 

detailed Psychosexual development, maturation and object relations. A 
Presentation of this paper will be found in Chapter V, 

social natin goal of the socialization process is the fulfilling of the 

‘ Y the individual. This process was investigated by NATHAN 
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” 
W. ACKERMAN (2) in a study entitled Group Dynamics: I. “SOCIAL oa 
AND TOTAL PERSONALITY, with particular reference to the social wee 
tioning of the personality and to conflicts between man’s external socia 
and internal integration and functioning. Utilizing an integrative = 
cept which he terms the “social role,” Ackerman states that this ane 
sents the area of personality functioning which integrates the me 
with society as compared with his internally directed functioning: , te- 
author compares the inner personality integration with the outer in a 
gration and points to the various ways in which they serve one anoth 
or are in conflict. He offers a psychodynamic interpretation of the soca 
functioning of the personality. 
In the interaction between the individual and society, three Jevels 
of phenomena are involved: (1) the structure of the environment; (2) ad 
terpersonal relations; and (3) the inner psychic life of the individua® 
The phenomena of “social role” represent a dynamic bridge betwee? 
the individual psyche and the social system. “Social role” is that integ?® 
tional aspect of total personality which is expressed in social action. The 
behavior forms expressed in this role are determined by a variety ° 


factors: the propensities of individual personality, the processes of group 
participation and identification, and temporal-situational factors. “Socia 
role” is synonymous with the operations of the “social self” in the COP- 


text of a given life situation. A distinction may be drawn between the 
“inner self” and the “outer self.” The “outer self” changes with socia 
conditions; the “inner self” stays much the same. The “inner self” maY 
be realized in the expression of the “outer self,” or it may be submerge“ 
Sometimes the “‘outer self” is seen as a facade, behind which is hidden th¢ 
true “inner self.” When the environment goes counter to the needs % 
the “inner self,” the “outer self” provides the necessary protective color 
ing. Under some social conditions the “inner” and “outer selves” achiev® 
a fine blend; under other social conditions they may clash, at times $° 
critically as to shake the personality to its very roots. 

The concept of “social role” implies the capacity of the personality 
in varying measure to make fluid changes in form in accordance with 


the adaptational requirements of the individual's position in society: 
The ego orientation of this action phase of the 


personality presupposes 
a set of goals and values commensurate with the individual’s positio” 
in a given group. It involves a particular quality of apperception of 
reality (interpreted in the context of inter 


: l personal relations), the im- 
plementation of specific techniques of control of the environment, the 
assertion of a particular image of self, of specific defenses against anxiety» 


and within the context of a given “social role,” the effort to find solu- 
tions to personal conflict, and achieve gratification of inner needs. 


A given personality type is capable of fulfilling a variety of “social 
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roles.” However, distinct personality types do not execute the same role 
in the same way and with the same end results. The peculiar balance 
of economic forces within the personality influences the outcome of the 
“role.” Obvious determinants such as motivation and anxiety would 
affect the range, rigidity and stability of the “role.” The individual may 
find it easier to seek out solutions to conflict in one role, more difficult 
in another; the weakness or defects of personality may have exaggerated 
consequences in one role, and in another the same consequences may 
€ minimized. In a parallel sense, the configuration of defenses may 
vary from one role to another. Finally, the assertion of a particular 
concept of self and particular skills in coping with selected elements of 
reality may be more successful in one role than in another. 

As the individual matures he achieves an identity which is at once 
both individual and social. These two aspects of personal identity are 
Not clearly separable. The individual component of personality reflects 
those specific integrations of behavior which have been conditioned by 
the interaction of biological disposition and early family conditioning. 
It is the core of the personality, the more personal, private, relatively 
fixed aspect of self. The social identity of a person epitomizes the con- 
tinued interdependence of individual and society. It is less personal, less 
Private, less fixed. In the processes of maturation, the achievement of 
individuality and independence is a matter of degree; only a state of 
relative biosocial independence is ever attained, whether in the con- 
text of the child’s need of mother, or the adult's need of society. It is 
the relatively more external layers of character which permit the greater 
tegree of penetration by social forces. The social identity of a person 
1s therefore more malleable, more tentative, influenced by time and 
8toup belongingness. 

. In the processes of social adaptation, the individual may react to 
et an with compliance, protest or withdrawal. There is also a 
the P E eN if the social pressures are overwhelming and exceed 
Poi i, see resources for plastic adaptation, the organism may re- 
now ‘ice mee its old form and structuring a new form which 
in eydyon ann properties of its own. This is what seems to happen 
forms of a orms of integration, in psychosomatic disorders, and some 
ar neuroses. 

tage usually placed Se p state pe pasg between the 
act in the A ociety. Just as o ten, owever, the two sets of forces may 
ånd special z e direction and reinforce each other. Only in a restricted 
sonality ae, is personality a ae system. While individual per- 
interchange cae atte A asya : ig pi a continuous 
tions, preserves so: personality ane society. cersonality, in all its func- 

me measure of plasticity, though this plasticity is 
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greater for some functions and less for others. Certain individuals are 
capable of integrating their personalities in 


derive support for such integration from the environment. The stability 
of the “social role” or social self in such instances is conditional on 
getting this support from the er 
opposite relation of 
sonality, 


a given form only as they 


personality and environment may prevail—the per 
“role,” achieves it only in the 

iti vironment. Or, the individual 
i i to the need for an irrational 
he seeks opportunity for he 
nto the social scene. Finally: 


a given “social role.” 

gists both recognize the need for a broader 
and measure the operations O 

ory of social organization. So- 
- In fact a scientific theory ° 


. . ic 
viction that the psychoanaly#! 
can contribute important, if inco™ 
‘social role.’ 


: Chapter XI, but it is mentioned here to demon- 
strate the cognizance which the officially organized body of psychoanalysts 
has taken of the cultural element as the setting for psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. In this respect the panel constitutes a concrete illustration of the 
thesis advanced by Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein (122) at the begin- 
ning of this chapter to the effect that in more recent years, with the 
shift from preoccupation with id or instinctual psychology to object 
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ir and the social 
relations and ego psychology, the role of the env ee mn a rae Gone: 
ii h > been accorded more attention by psychoana m ph 
milieu ha z a cal analysts 
esting to observe that the panel was composed of five med ica : : x 
ing to obs 5 ; rch in the social sciences. In addi- 
<tensive research in the s Á 
all of whom had done exter ; cera : ee i anthro: 
ton a psychoanalyzed sociologist, a psychoanalytically t mel ae 
a psychoanatlyz 5 y ist participa in 
alo i k S a dynamically oriented anthropologist paruapare ean 
ist a a e a thi ¥ in 
Polog s which the panel reached, which is interesti g 
panel. The conclusion ical point of view, was that classical 
from the historical and methodological poi basic change in the light 
i = e ir 7 ic cha ta 
» p 1 not require any bas 5 
sychoanalytic technique did à aa os Wad. to con: 
of the findings of the social sciences. What social sc ger: eeni pen 
tribute to ps ychoanalytic technique was the refinement oe tiali- 
. I y further elaboration of certain implicit potentia 

lytic techniques, the [ur i nd deepening of the range and 

ties of existing techniques, broadening a in 

Scope of the effectiveness of classical psychoanalysis. 


5 ra ieu on 
e ene ey iene ecm pe 
the technical practice of psychoanalysis is by = : R OF PLAINS 
is entitled THREE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN THE PsYCH ae tic work with 
INDIAN PATIENTS. In a study based on research ery e oa i 
three acculturated Plains Indian patients, he o ues and aims 
conditions imposed certain limitations on kaap ei nd Sian were 
of therapy. The chief technical modifanto ANS py, the specific 
the use of a supportive, expressive type of psyc rt la and a 
need to establish a certain ritualized type of eo aina dreas, Since 
new and different approach to the meha Os ce the patients, they 

reams are practically accepted as real experiences by eal “the a a 
had to be interpreted and used as though they ee ‘ the Tidi 
therapy were limited by the factual conditions of ah 3i “a 3 
Reservation. Certain outlets for aggressiveness and ambition, permi i 
to white people, are denied the Indians. Adaptation, rather than cure 
of the di i tic goal. 

This pence pe i A ea several main issues: (1) Transfer- 
ence assumes forms which are determined by the structure of traditional 
interpersonal relations in a given society, and especially by the tradi- 
tional forms of relationship within the family. In early Plains Indian 
Society the mother—and, therefore, woman in general—was much less 
idealized than the father, woman being expected a be passive, and to 
accept the role of a mere token of the man’s prestige system. Some Wo- 
men rebelled against this and became “manly hearted women,” charac- 
terized by Phallic aggressiveness. Under Reservation conditions, how- 
ever, the father plays a much smaller role than the mother, Since women 
were not highly respected, and male relations, though usually a man’s 


Social maximizers, were also his rivals, it is expedient to encourage, in 
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oe 6 s rence 
litional advantage of this renee 
is prepared to introject this guar ae 
spirit, and thereafter to function independently, so that, for a * 
. : th 
patient permanently in possession of 


J 4] pow: 
process paralleling the quest for supernatural p 
ains society, 


fine se. ies (ese 
i @) a arog great role in Plains Indian life, € 
pecia. yın the quest or 


. A. BE ain 

k at ative medicine men and even cert ne 

laymen interpret dreams in a didactic, supportive manner, and m 

f accept these interpretations and a 
strengthen his ego by means of these interpretations. This tendency c3 


ers occurring in P] 


ons play a 


x y rences. 
assigned to waking a er 
t material—especially as relat 


ns Indians do not automatically 
produce aboriginal types of dreams, bu ith a little encoir rement ent 
be made to start dreaming in accordance with the traditional Plains 
pattern. The scope of this technique is much more restricted than the 
scope of psychoanalysis. Although it can be understood ahem wee 
psychoanalytic theory, it is not an “abridged” Psychoanalysis, but expres- 
sive-supportive therapy only. It has a certain effectiveness, because in- 
terpretations and confrontations based upon dreams seem to anys 
great deal of “punch.” The risks of p rovoking major unheavals in the 
psyche are usually negligible. Were this 


view incorrect, then the dream 
interpretations of native medicine men would also provoke psychotic 


o 
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breaks, which is not the case. A prudent, reality-testing-oriented and ego- 
syntonic “interpretation” of Plains Indian patients dreams is usually 
a perfectly safe procedure. Under no condition must such interpretations 
deteriorate into a “stab-into-the-unconscious” parlor game. 

(3) The objectives of therapy must be formulated in terms of the 
real position of the Indian in our society. It is futile indeed to try to 
make a rugged go-getter out of an Indian, when the social pattern pre- 
vents him from competing on equal terms with Whites. To promise an 
Indian, as a reward for becoming psychologically a middle-class white, 
equality of opportunity, is like promising a penis to an “obedient fe- 
male analysand. Instead, we must strengthen his Indian personality and 
enable him to handle the realities of life on a Reservation and of the 
destiny of minority groups. He must be helped to adapt native attitudes 
and even native practices to contemporary realities. In brief, we can 
Strengthen his inherent strivings toward maturity and a EA 
destroying a personality structure suited to life on the Reservation, The 

egree of recovery of the patient must be judged in Indian terms; €-8-, 
if a “psychotic” Indian turns into a medicine man, he is ready for dis- 
charge from the hospital. In becoming a medicine man the patient finds 
4 culturally sanctioned outlet for certain types of infantilisms, just as 
Cur own culture demands, for adaptive purposes, a certain amount of 
infantilism in ourselves. It is admitted that this view of “normality in 
the social sense” goes against the grain of our psychological ethnocen- 
trism. We must overcome it. We must restore the patient to himself, and 
Must respect both his individual and his cultural differences. Therapy 
Must be patient-oriented rather than disease-oriented. 


The final paper in this section deals with the sociological influences 
on a normal stage of development, senescence. In an article entitled 
OME ANALYTIC OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE PROCESS OF GROWING Orp, 
Martin GROTJAHN (116) emphasizes how the unstable character of social 
Toles which results from the emerging pioneer tradition of America 
makes it more difficult for the elderly in this country to face the psy- 
chological problems of their declining years and to resolve the ultimate 
Problem of death. This article is summarized in full in Chapter IV. 


de The Material reviewed in this section is 
aent 


in i > 
i previous years. It suggests that 1951 may have seen the begin- 


me the further expansion of the scope and effectiveness of classical 
M oanalytic technique as a result of its fertilization by the social 
While the psychoanalytic study of sociocultural phenomena re- 


practically without prece- 


sciences, 
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mains the field of major importance, nonetheless the auxiliary effective 
ness of sociological approaches to psychological phenomena may also Be 
observed in the papers contained in the present chapter. The soundness 
and stability of a science may be appraised not only in terms of iis 
capacity to teach something to other sciences, but perhaps in a greate! 
measure even by its capacity to learn from other sciences, both in theor- 
etical and practical ways. Psychoanalysis has always been interested in 
expanding its theoretical structure by means of insights derived from 
other sciences. The fact that it has begun to incorporate such insights 
into its technical aspects presents a new point of departure. i 
Another development worthy of note is the appearance of severa 
papers dealing with the application of psychoanalysis to social ee 
nomena which may be classified as normal rather than pathologica” 
Robert K. Merton has rightly stressed that general or basic sociology 8 
or should be logically prior to the science of social pathology. An im- 


portant consideration of such papers lies in the influence which such 
studies have on the planning of p 


an Annual such as this one sho 
has been done but also the disc 
coveries may serve to stimulate 


to be done in the field of Psychoanalytic interpretation of basic normal 
social phenomena. This point h 


: z . t 
: as to be made with particular vigor a 
this time when the tensions of th 


pathology. The 
crest in this direction is particularly 


HI. RELIGION 
JACOB A. ARLOW, M.D. 


Two basic themes stand out in the Psychoanalytic studies of religion 
for 1951— (1) the symbolic, anxiety-discharging function of ritual, ë 
pecially the initiation rites at puberty; and (2) 


: ._»~) Psychodynamic considera- 
tions of the role of myths concerning religious heroes, 


Both these ideas are central in a survey article 
A. BUNKER (38), entitled PSYCHOANALYSIS AND TH 
Quoting mainly from the works of Freud, Zilboo: 


Bunker re€mphasizes Freud’s central conception 
of the need to make tolerable for man his sense 


on religion by HENRY 
E STUDY of RELIGION. 
T8, Róheim, and Reik, 
that religion was born 
of infantile helplessness 
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TE c ting 
i -e of the God-father figure in protcenng 
d to invoke the omnipotence ligious doctrines are wish- 
and to ; acing forces of nature. Religio peaa ae 
i 7 1€ mena Ai ioiii any truths a 
him Sonn ions which nevertheless express many alytic theory which 
alGiling Eo l manner. Pursuing psychoanalytic y a 
> ically distorted ma . aoe ae » fac at in the 
sae eng ain immortality is derived from the me r one 
a at belief in ir : : recoenized as possible fo 5 
skatos miat 7 ind human death is not recognized Pi dhe pitas pada 
Sa ascions min that in many religions and myth | derd 
7 g £ saat rtality is consi 
self, the author nad sacrifice or mutilation. Immor tality 1S en with 
ri rtality is some si ae S, Le., equa ) 
ar eili cquiring the qualities of the gods, : a a ar 
a . T `i o Sa 
rs a re ea in an oedipal way ats oi otal ndo. 
a e n ` ounty e 
athe It cany 1 a preoedipal manner through par m sang though 
age orig b p rites apparently repeat oec a pea The 
ù ğ seals preoedipa ` 
dive sa a i A these rites often reveals ager i ry of Jesus is a 
` exa atio di stor t $ 
Fi ae a theme as encounterd in t he SEE divas 
ceath and rest : berty rite whose function is imil A between 
ic castre n pu vai teers imuari 
ce om a err 8 Bunker emphasizes Wen: s ~ sn that ieee 
of the problem of pa z i ath. He 
the eer of the ieee vite and. the ordeal a r breast, the mother, 
as a g Je f metic first the womb, mn, we r ble Teitindiation 
and Jeet 9 life itself. For each necessary and p a 
a mally, li . É a rg 
hes a latory compensation. As equality he pre- 
religion offers consolato y iation of the pleasures of the F 
the father is offered for the eae ae red for the renunciation of life 
i . e lity is otter 
Puberty period, so immorta 
itself, = attitude and the rich store of religious 
Freud wrote that the ge per ngest influence on mankind are 
à ; very stror ; 
s which had exercised the rt ce mete of man and built 
orn “of the need to make tolerable F his. own, childhood.” Menared 
Out of the memories of the — i “fate,” man reëxperiences the 
eerie: r of “fate, 
p the ae enata a ods who represent the father, 
helplessness of infancy and invokes ays fulfill the role of the kindly, 
f E o z 
nis Protecting father of early saps though feared in his omnipo- 
: who g s 
oe ang eye sae ee In this fashion is derived the 
. n actor. r : 
tence, is also the universal na a orld expresses the intentions of a 
i in the w 3 
notion that whatever occurs a zase in tke enä $s for biian advantage. 
a Drenje intelligence whose poi rily false or incompatible with 
An illusion being a belief (not necessarily eae R 
8 s rominent factor in its motivation, 
n which wish fulfillment is a P . ‘ Be 
< illusions, for their 
igious doctrines are 
follow that religiou 
A p ü are “fulfillments of the 
haracter js evident: they bh 
eae: e kind,” and the secret of their strength 
°St insistent wishes of man : he truths contained in religious 
ies ¢ 5 ru ou 
lies in the Strength of these wishes. The s + ; z g 
Octrines are after all distorted and the mass of man inc usually cannot 
recognize them as truth. 


idea 


reality) j 
it must 
filling c 
and m 


wish-ful- 
oldest, strongest 
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iversal 
What, might one say, is the truth behind one of the most paea A 
of religious beliefs, the belief of immortality? According to pye R he 
sis, belief in one’s own death is unimaginable. Faced, however, jas r o 
awareness of the death of those near and dear to him yet unab a 
conceive of his own ultimate annihilation, man devised a compromi 
“He conceded the fact of death, even of his own death, but at the sä 
time denied its significance of annihilation.” aie 

In many Greek myths immortality seems to be obtained at the 


as a compensation for castration. iy 
a i ment of what would seem a en! 
tes of primitive peoples, for in ard 
m of circumcision and/or other mutita 
te for admission, not to Fagan 
ife presumably superior, a life of ne K 
le generation of the tribe. Indeed, © 


eT generation. Just so Jesus on the third 
» ascended into heaven and “sitteth on the 


Almighty.” If the novices d 


uring initiation 
ation in the form 


of circumcision, mutilation, oT 
rth into the new life of equality 
ergo mutilation (the crucifixion), 


with the father, so 
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dismemberment (attenuated into the dividing of his garments among the 
Centurions), and death, prior to his rebirth into a new ever-lasting life 
of sitting on the right hand of God the Father. 

Bunker says that if the God of religious belief represents the father 
of infancy projected into the heavens, then it is as though the transition 
from prepuberty to postpuberty were displaced in toto upon the transi- 
tion from life to death; for after all, both alike, he who suffers the ordeal 
of the puberty rite and he who undergoes the ordeal of death, join the 
Father as their reward. In any case, the same language is used in respect 
to both transitions even in the New Testament. 

Life is essentially a succession of preludes, a succession of transitions 
from one state of affairs to another, each of them unwelcome, for it is 
hard above all things to endure change, and about not one of these 
transitions is one ever consulted; worst of all, each change involves the 
giving up of something—and for what? Man leaves the utter peace and 
Security of the uterus, of a kind and degree that he will never know 
again, to be born into a world he never made. Even worse than this if 
Possible, because he is now a more sentient being, he must renounce the 
breast in favor of something that he can see little enough advantage in. 
After this he must cease being a woman-thing in order to take his place 
among the grown men of the tribe. And still later, finally and ultimately 
he must give up life itself. Something compensatory, real or promised, 
alone can mitigate the rigor of these enforced renunciations. The puberty 
ea oar dramatizes among other things the traumatic separation of 
eb ames rom the mother, the greatest loss that the human being is 
in Co ai to sustain short of that of life itself, is compensated for 
and at which Roheim has described, symbolizing growing up 
Felondan ing equality with the father. In compensation for the final 
of eae that of life itself, religion, in its all but universal doctrine 
ie de ie : pe offers life everlasting. But in its doctrine of immortality, 
should on a ittle remarkable that religion—or Christianity, at least— 
identical a he one hand offer in return for what must be given up the 
case, “the i Saale that the puberty ite does; ie, in the former 
of God the rs omot heaven,” “to see God,” “to sit on the right hand 
the same at her,” etc.; and that on the other hand it should prescribe 
puberty — oo thereto, Porkal same „Words, as does the 
iia: ies; pa as or e a a ’—“except as ye be 

rom life t te It is as thoug fr ahaa ra ut inevitable transition 
feeraitige P eath were but a reë ee t ee but inevitable 
aud tio rom prepuberty to postpuberty—trom passivity to activity; 

z ny case yet another of the series of painful and traumatic passages 
Which man must endure as best he may. 
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ific illustrations of some 
Two articles on religious ritual at aren ie we initia 
heses advanced by Bunker. The first of thes = om ttt 
agus i daism, the Bar Mitzvah, differs in methodology i ae 
oe ie ipa this section in so far as it is based upon oe nel 
E ales matenn The unconscious significance of oe 
ot of Bar Mitzvah was studied by Jacoes A. AROW e ela Ti ihe 
ANALYTIC STUDY OF A RELIGIOUS INITIATION Rute: BAR d 5 ieh cete 
reactions of a number of patients in analysis to the aha ending ae 
mony, it was possible to demonstrate the operation of “ sercon 
resolve the pubertal oedipal conflicts in the nape o h identifica 
castration anxiety and of strengthening the superego throug 4 confid 
tion with the older generation and its values. The affects and c 


of 
inti hology 
aroused by Bar Mitzvah are inumately connected with the psy e iri 
examination anxiety, both having the unconscious significance of a 


i 
z = al ich accom 
tion of the oedipal situation and the danger of castration whicl 


n ions 

. si oa aiina i ication 

panies failure. According to the author, it is the unconscious impl 
concerning the resolution of the ambivalent feelin 
generations which has kept this ceremony 


bie 3 rie : istent. 
homes where religious observance is minimal or otherwise nonex 
Psychoanalytic studies have dem 


é 
onstrated how puberty rites sate 
function of resolving in a socially accepted way the heightened nee 
conflicts which accompany sexual maturity. Identification with the : ro 
ards and members of the older generation must replace rivalry anc isht 
of castration. In Judaism there are two initiations, circumcision rei 
days after birth, and Bar Mitzvah which takes place at the age of thir a 
During the formal Bar Mitzvah ceremony the father is called to tne an 
stating that he is rid of his son, tha 


wo 

gs between the "ap 
` i n 
alive in Jewish life eve 


=. sadeed 
ceremony, although this is oe 
ails. The father does not assist 

istically contains th 
declaring that ‘ 
himself with th 


e elements of e 
‘today he is a man” 


€ Jewish people and 
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During the ceremony the initiate is often referred to in the same terms as 
a bridegroom and the ceremony of being called to the Law corresponds 
precisely with the prenuptial observance of bridegrooms in orthodox 
communities. 

The unconscious significance of this ceremony was studied in a series 
of patients under psychoanalysis. To a woman patient who had an in- 
tense penis envy of a younger brother, his Bar Mitzvah ceremony repre- 
sented a reaccentuation and restimulation of these feelings. This conflict 
was subsequently reactivated on the occasion of her own son’s Bar Mitz- 
vah. His gifts represented the phallus which she craved. She identified 
herself with her younger daughter who was jealous of the Bar Mitzvah 
boy and tried to equalize the situation by giving her younger daughter 
many of the same kind of gifts as her older brother had received. 

The hostility of the older generation occasionally finds expression 
in certain local customs, such as shaving the head of the initiate (and his 
friends) and having him wear his phylacteries for a full day. In this way 
symbolic castration may be imposed on the Bar Mitzvah boy and on his 
fellows as well. In Sephardic communities the initiates often would band 
together for such indulgences as excessive eating, drinking, spending 
money, or other adventures. Among the patients analyzed there occurred 
several instances in which the advent of Bar Mitzvah was used as the 
Occasion by older brothers either to humiliate the future initiate or to 
Mtroduce him into sexual activity. 

In the modern American cultural milieu the Bar Mitzvah experience 
May represent manifestations of successful or unsuccessful resolutions of 
the oedipal struggles during the period of puberty. A case is described in 
which a young boy felt guilty over his sense of superiority toward his 
father. In this instance, his Bar Mitzvah helped him to accept the rivalry 
Without guilt, The rabbi who coached him served as a temporary ego 
ideal toward whom he behaved ambivalently but who helped him to 
detach himself from his father. Boys are often introduced to masturbation 
at this time and an instance is cited of a Bar Mitzvah group of boys who 

egan to masturbate together in secret defiance of their teacher. In the 
Masturbation struggle which is intense at this time, wearing of the phyl- 
acteries or the temporary observance of religious ceremonies may repre- 
Sent a piece-meal amortization of the sense of guilt over equalling the 
father, In other instances, the Bar Mitzvah initiation and its attendant 
religious responsibility may prove inadequate in their defensive function, 
and obsessional symptoms may develop. 

Since Bar Mitzvah is an ordeal by recitation the psychology of the 
ar Mitzvah examination is closely allied to examination anxiety. The 
èar Mitzvah situation is unconsciously equated with the oedipus rela- 

tionship. Access to the Torah is unconsciously equated with access to a 
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woman. Failure to perform adequately at the B 
considered as placing the individual in d 
such circumstances a renunciation of participation in the Bar Mitzvah 
initiation may be unconsciously equated with a renunciation of all intel 
lectual and other success, since these imply the fulfillment of parricidal 
impulses. 


. . . is 
ar Mitzvah aamini an 
: er 

anger of being castrated. Un 


Bar Mitzvah is really only one of the turning points in the nae 
tudes of the oedipal conflict, The specific family constellation, the pr 
ence or absence of siblings, the father’s relation to intellectual pursults, 


all help to shape the Specific form of the Bar Mitzvah conflict. Men whe 
do not undergo Bar Mitzvah often feel a sense of incompleteness. 


: - . . H i 1 
Institutionalized experience tendit : 
. . i 1S 

nt feelings derived from the oedip¥ 
; With the demands of the social order- 
During the ceremony communal s 


, the Bar Mitzvah ce 
direction of strengthening the developing superego, 


Another example of religious ritual as an institutionalized experi- 
ence for binding anxiety is described by Lours Mars and Grorce DEV- 
EREUX (165) in HAITIAN VOODOO AND THE RITUALIZATION OF THE NIGHT- 
MARE. The process of absorbing the a 


Phe proc nxiety experience into the cultural 
and religious life of the group, they observed, 


l : n y is one of the means by 
which anxiety may be bound in a socially structu: 


: b eai: red way. The concept of 
the experience of “possession,” the authors assert, represents an insti- 
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tutionalization of the nightmare. In this ritual they find evidence of fem- 
inization and submission to the parents, including material indicating 
that the parent is the phallic mother, the Magna Mater. From their 
material the authors conclude that as portrayed in mythology, the horse 
of the nightmare may represent either the aggressive father or the passive 
feminine son. P Š FORN 

The specific problem studied by these authors is the mitala 
and institutionalization of nightmare experiences on the basis of data 
pertaining to Haitian voodoo and a comparison with other cultures. The 
religion of the rural Haitian is compounded of Aiican and French- 
Christian elements. The spirits called Loa sometimes possess” certain 
persons, whom they “ride” as men ride horses, Thus, possession is the 
reverse of those dream experiences in which horse-like demons ride the 

Teamer; i.e., the possessed person becomes the horse but = ae as a 
passive object. Etymological considerations suggest that the French term 
cauchemar (nightmare) means “being violently possessed sexually by a 
horse-demon.” . 

Certain comparative data add to our understanding of Haitian “pos- 
Session.” In Suriname, the Bush Negro “possessed” by a demon is called 
asi, ie., “horse,” the term also meaning “wife of a spirit.” The possessed 
Persons are often temporarily feminine in their behavior and attire. In 
Libya, it is a horse-demon which rides a person, instead of a demon turn- 
ing the possessed into a “horse.” Yet, even there, the “possessed” person 
1$ Spoken of as the mount of the spirit. In Ethiopia the Zar spirits ride 
the possessed “horse.” The relationship between the Zar and the human 
“mount” resembles that between the strict parent and the obedient child, 
the Zar Watching the human being constantly. Among the Mossi, to 
dream of being bitten by a horse means that one is spied upon by the 
Spirits, However, in the Mossi language, the root “horse” is not con- 
“ttuent element of the word for “nightmare.” > 
of eon indicate a close relationship ii: the pae ig experience 
ihe nightmare and the ritual experience of pos ion. In possession 

Person is either ridden by a horse-demon, or, as in Haiti and else- 
where, he becomes the mount, or “horse,” of the spirit. 
bec was probably first domesticated in Central Asia, and, when 

in the Near and Middle East, was used there first in the same 
manner as the ox, In pre-Hellenic antiquity the horse was also important 
eee sacrifice to the Great Mother Goddess. Hence the equation 
nide i te is probably correct. The ge which the Amazons 
Piste a n the Greeks, who were essentially infantry men and char- 
h > May have been derived from the tendenc 
orses b 


y to equate the rj 


. >Y Women with coitus inversus, which, in some 
a femini 


ding of 


r areas, is viewed as 
“ation and degradation of the male. As an aside, it is interesting 
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to note that whereas the Aral 
Asiatic countries the mare is 


suggested that the psychology 


, . P ne. i nan 
P's favorite mount is the mare, in "i i 
a pack animal rather than a mount. 


ree z e rami- 
of riding, which has many complex a 
fications, may have deeply influenced the history of the world, and he ay 
to pit the herding and riding nomad against the agricultural infan 
man. 


, F f 
It is suggested by the authors that “possession” may be a kind © 


Institutionalization of the nightmare. At least in some areas, it should La 
linked to the cult of the Magna Mater, who represents the mother pear 
the phallus. With regard to Haiti, this view is confirmed by the great re 


. : . ri r- 
assigned to the Mamaloi priestesses, and by the existence of cult matria 
chates among the Brazilian Negroes, 


istor- 


TEF ate] 
fineHons in th , O represent, The Prophet, an individual wa 
unctions in the role of q i » Was studied as a character ty} 
by Jacos A. ArLow (5), in Tue Co 
focused his investigation u 


which occurs in the writi 


precept as a solution to the guilt thus aroused. 

The details of the hallucinations concer 
secration which took place in the cases of § 
miah, and others, demonstrate a marked 


ning the experiences of con- 
amuel, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jere- 
but all-pervading sense of 
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ambivalence toward the God-father figure as well as in the prophet’s self- 
evaluation. Elements of humiliation, utter submission, symbolic castra- 
tion, and even homosexual surrender, are fused with an attitude of 
identification with God and with a concomitant sense of sharing His 
omnipotence and omniscience. In practice the personality of the prophet 
represents a mixture of feelings of meekness and of utmost grandeur. 
Although the prophet is unswervingly devoted to God and toward doing 
his will, his attitude toward other authority figures is steeped in ambival- 
ence if not outright rebellion. Like the artist, the prophet in a sense is 
a rebel outside of the community and of its authority. The psychological 
Status which may be taken as a model for this special type of relationship 
to the most exalted authority figure is derived from the unresolved oedipal 
conflicts between the father and the son. The author points to a specific 
form of resolution of the oedipus complex in which certain elements of 
competitiveness and masculine superiority are surrendered in order to 
share, through submissive identification, the authority of the father. In 
the process of consecration, the prophet renounces his own aggressive 
Competitive and selfish strivings, but in doing so he is permitted to share 
1n God's omnipotence and by becoming his spokesman is afforded a meas- 
ure of intense identification with the Deity. The author gives two striking 
examples of this kind of transformation from the record of the consecra- 
tion of the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

In the consecration of the prophet Isaiah, elements of rebellious 
defiance introduce the record of God's revelation. The prophet declares 
that he has violated a taboo by seeing the Lord in his full glory. After 

aving his mouth purged by the burning coal, a symbolic castration 
Whose specific form represents a condensation of rebellious activity not 
ial she phallus but with the eyes and mouth as well, Isaiah feels 
unique 5 of his sins and is prepared to embark on his mission as the 
a a ar for God. The prophet thus plays an intermediate role 
submissive e God-figure and the mass of the nation. While he is utterly 
attitude as the divinity, at the same time he assumes a divinely superior 
revelation oe the nation and rulers of the world. The hallucination of 
transitory P 3 lich resembles a schizophreniclike process constitutes a 
ső maty of PRES of object relations which aeann for the fact that 
fantasies, Tn T prophetic revelations have the aura of world destruction 
from teisa s oai in the course of the consecration, feeling is withdrawn 
tionship sg ig other i and ei in a special rela- 
Pivotal libidinal oa ie ` = i nae ae a life š S io 

Thet aggressive inves men in the life of the prophet. 

Swett i record of the revelation to the prophet Ezekiel in which 
anism of Menia as prophet portrays in greater detail the mech- 
ion with God through a preliminary fantasy of passive 
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impregnation and incorporation of the paternal phallus image. Like 
Isaiah, Ezekiel sees the Lord of Hosts seated on a throne in all his glory 
but in this instance the element of fire, ofthe 
other records of consecration, is most si 
the fiery loins that the e 
sight the prophet makes 
has the word of the Lo 
through the forceful in 


material suggests that 


i i an 
entification between the prophet 4 


rom 


citer elation, the prophet withdrew f he 
relationships with other individuals : 


- At the time of the consecration, ! 0° 
aks with reality and like the a s 
ies with his fellow men. Unlike m 

is mission succeeds in reëstablishing 


Michelangelo’s Moses has been subject to the most diverse inter- 
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pretations. The position of Moses’ body and hand in holding or pressing 
down his beard was interpreted by Freud as indicating the result of a 
conflict of feeling, a conflict in which the impulse to get angry is sup- 
pressed in order to protect the Tables of the Law from being broken. 
Freud interpreted the facial expression as showing “a mixture of wrath, 
pain and contempt.” The controversy persists nevertheless whether the 
Statue represents a specific dramatic moment or a “timeless study of 
character and mood.” Most critics have felt it represents the moment 
when Moses descended from Mount Sinai bearing the Tables of the Law 
and found that in his absence the children of Israel had made and wor- 
Shiped a golden calf. In response to this discovery he was tempted to hurl 
the tables to the ground and to smash them. 

The author, however, feels with Freud that the statue represents 
a figure in repose, oppressively emanating a repressive, solemn calm— 
Moses sitting in his wrath forever. Freud wrote, “He .... denounced 

- an indulgence of his feeling; his hand returned and saved the un- 
Supported Tables... .” 

In the horns on Moses’ head, according to Rosenfeld, may be found 
new insights. The horns can be traced to the Vulgate in which Moses is 
described upon his descent from Sinai with “His face . . . . horned from 
Speaking with God.” Later translators interpreted this passage in terms of 
beams of light rather than horns. (The Hebrew word for horn and beam 
is the same.) Accordingly the totemic symbol of the horn and the spiritual 
Symbol of the beam is equated. Michelangelo, knowing only the Vulgate, 
thus provides us with a Moses in whom classical antiquity and Judaism 
are welded together, i.e., he has eternalized the moment when Judaism 
changed from polytheism to monotheism. Moses has descended from 

ount Sinai horned but bearing the Tables, his face shining. 

But according to the Bible, Moses descended from Sinai twice. The 
t time he found the children of Israel dancing around the golden calf 
which in his wrath he burned, ground into powder, and then strewed the 
Powder on the water and forced the people to drink it. Between the first 
descent and second, which took place days, weeks or perhaps, the author 
contends, generations later, Moses was murdered. It was on this second 
descent that Moses is described as an apparition rather than as a man 
in the same way as Michelangelo depicted him as Moses cornutus. The 
legend of the smashing of the Tables covers some major tragedy, for 
nstance that Suggested by Freud that Moses had been murdered when he 
turned his wrath against the children of Israel. The drinking of the 
he Nee ae powder of the golden calf represents, therefore, the 
after this, the bie Moses thus representing the totem animal. It was 
fora, z * ae ge tells us, that God called Moses back to the Mount 

ined for forty days, descending once again bearing the 


first 


i 
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Tables of the Law. The 


people this time were humble and repentant. 
The author agrees with t 


he contention that it was at this point that he 
established the Jewish Yahweh religion and introduced circumcision. 
In the light of this interpretation Moses was murdered, sacrificed 
and then transfigured into the leader. After this murder the golden calf 
was made and incorporated totemically in his memory. The transfigura- 
tion which is referred to in the second descent from Sinai represents 4 
myth and the apparition, the image of the internalized father figure, the 
image of the superego. This indeed is the image which Michelangelo's 
master hand has immortalized in marble. The position of Moses clutching 
his beard is me act of veiling himself before the peo- 
ple and uncovering his face to God much as the bishop of the Catholic 


z ien he addresses the congregation but 
removes it when he prays to God. The beams of light on Moses’ face Te- 


arlier hero idol-calf, 


ond Moses who was depicted by Michel- 
introduction of true 


, and of intellectual activity. The pre- 
» as described by Klein, is marked by 


corresponds with 
edes monotheism, The assembly of 
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z : irituz comes real 
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Moses E A a conflict-free synthesis of boni w paneis A some- 
ing i Lee the consolation and release from fear Sar Ai 1 God Pan with 
i nig P Michelangelo has united the wilc a 
times religion afforded. Mi ang 
the immovable Yahweh. 


a À vorld of pagan 
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Two immortal hero ing figure of Christian tradition—represent 
mythology, the other the leading sine en of the fundamental am- 
Pasting 
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ara : SFe ig a 
conflict based on an anal fixation. Certain aspects erar. 7” Section IV 
with the structure and function of myths are considere! 
of this Chapter. many similar- 
The ia concerning Prometheus and Jesus on i 
P i su a- 
ities. In €ach instance the fate of man is sealed ei son i the culture 
tion and salvation only through the suffering anc ae who prophesy their 
ero. Christ and Prometheus are teachers and hea reine aa suffering 
Own eventual triumph after an initial pager gar Prornethens an 
inti iti lationship whic i x 
rie intimate and Ponye: TE ie bears out the essential outlines 
iist enjoy with their respective tionship of Prometheus to Zeus 
of the classical oedipal triangle. The relation 3 tory sround which ail 
and of Christ to God the father is the core of each sto Rd 7 
2 rouped. According to the author, 
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tion of Hermes, the messenger of Zeus, who remarks to Prometheus that 
he seems to enjoy his suffering. 


A similar ambivalence toward the God-father figure may be found 


in the character of Christ. In this instance, however, it is the element of 


hostility and defiance which is repressed while the submission and devo- 


tion represent the obviously manifest aspects of the son’s attitude to the 
father figure. Nonetheless Jesus is essentially a revolutionary figure who 
makes himself equal to God and demonstrates precisely by his assertions 


of humility the unspoken aspirations for omnipotence. While the Gospels 
reveal evidence that Jesus utilizes the mech 


fronted with the accusation that he would b 
time they demonstrate how in certain cruc 
only indirectly when confronted with acc 
place the God-father figure. Essentially, 
a character structure in open rebellion 
ence upon the father. Conversely Christ 
in manifest submission but in latent reb 
The author demonstrates, however, 
these two figures elements indicating anal fixation are clearly distin- 
guishable. The common character trait of obstinacy (to which may be 
added the Greek hero’s creation of humans out of clay and the Chris- 
tian hero’s rage at the money changers) are viewed by the author as 
evidence of anal fixation based on ambivalence. Both characters are unex 
pectedly strong in their weakness, for by their passive suffering they 
actually accomplish the dethronation of the father. Unable to cope with 
reality in an active way, they use every Possible magical means—prop)- 
ecy, magic, miracles, powerful secrets, and the power over death. 
The author emphasizes that the compulsive character trait is a deri- 
vative of essentially hysterical conflicts in which typical oedipal conflicts 
predominate. In both legends an obstacle is inserted in the path of the 
sexual union of the father and the mother figures. This is most clearly 
borne out in the legend of the virgin birth which denies to Joseph tbe 
role of father and consort of Mary. In place o 


: , f genital union, as Jones has 
demonstrated, an anal birth theory is substi 


: : tuted. Parallel to the denial 
of the role of the father is Christ’s own renunciation of sexuality. Only 


substitutes for genital relations with women appear in this legend, 8 
the relationship with Mary Magdalene. Such a profound renunciation of 
sexuality, Wayne asserts, must have been Motivated by an intense cas 
tration anxiety. Originally the impulses must have been extremely active, 
hostile and castrative, but having undergone defensive transformation, 
the instinctual impulses were turned around upon the subjects. An oppo 
site transformation may be observed in the instinctual impulses inherent 
in the legend of Prometheus. Originally the relationship of Prometheus 


anism of denial when com 
e king and God, at the same 
ial situations Jesus respondec 
usations about his wish to dis- 
therefore, Prometheus represents 
against but with deep depend- 
represents a character structure 
ellion toward the father. n 

that in the legends concerning 
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to Zeus was positive and submissive. Prometheus had joined with his 
mother in helping Zeus to power. It was only when Zeus turned against 
man, the creatures of Prometheus, that the hero’s attitude changed. For- 
merly submissive, he now becomes rebellious, steals fire from the Gods 
and gives it to man in order to preserve him. Thus in the early part of 
the legend, frustrated, passive longings produce rebellion. The anxiety 
which motivated the original adoption of the passive role must have been 
associated with a fear of the father’s aggression but Prometheus dealt 
with it by superimposing upon the passivity arising out of it, the opposite 
attitude of defiance. 


SUMMARY 


In contrast with other fields of psychoanalytic research, the studies in 
religion deal mainly with the ambivalent relationship to the father figure 
and the conflicts dramatized by initiation ceremonies, both representing 
essentially oedipal problems. In more recent years, there has been an 
unmistakable trend to accentuate the role of antecedent emotional con- 
flicts; ie., those conflicts arising out of a frustration or gratification of 
active and passive prephallic attachments to parental figures, especially 
the mother. Several reasons suggest themselves as explanations for this 
“lag” in psychoanalytic studies of religion. In the first place, most psycho- 
dynamic investigations, whether pathographies of religious leaders or of 
heroes of religious legends, have concerned themselves with men. Very 
few studies of female figures in religious life have appeared in recent 
Years, Furthermore, such studies as have appeared have dealt primarily 
With derivatives of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, a tradition whose 
mythology is steeped in oedipal conflicts. Perhaps studies of oriental 
religions by psychoanalysts or of the emotional experience of mystics in 


poristian tradition would emphasize elements which at present appear 
ut rarely in the literature. 


IV. MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 


SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


The contributions in this field during 1951 constitute a rather well 
rounded group of papers, covering such aspects S 
myths, their personal psychological functions, thei 
change, the relationship of myths to certain reli 
and also clinical verifications of certain well-kno 


as the universality of 
Y response to historical 


gious historical figures 
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wn myths. 
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The first paper of this group, Bios Anp Mytuos: PROLEGOMENA ees 
ScieNcE OF MYTHOLOGY, by JOSEPH CAMPBELL (47), serves as a suita? 
formulation of the universality of myths, the basic reason found by oe 
being a biological one. He calls attention to the universality of myt $ 
throughout various countries and cultures, especially the central imp? 


tance of rebirth myths. He believes that the reason for this may be ae 
rived from Réheim's idea of the prolonged inf. 


man, i.e., biological reasons. M 
with this prolonged anxiety 


ancy and dependency a! 
an requires elaborate means of deag 
-Provoking situation and has the need rd 
return to the infantile relationships. The specific function of the ™Y A 
is to aid in the transition from infancy to adulthood by offering opp? 
tunities for expression and for control over infantile problems. pë 
The similarity between seventeenth century Catholicism and o 
religious practices of the New World was such that seventeenth century 
missionaries could regard the myths and images of the new world 3 
diabolical mockeries of the one true Church. Adolf Bastian (1826-1905) 
voyaging in China and Japan, India, Africa, and South America, also Te 
ognized the uniformity of mankind’s “Elementary Ideas.” Tylor, Frazer, 


and other comparative anthropologists likewise recognized the constancy 


p a e 
in mankind’s myths. Recently, however, the vogue has been to stress th 
differences between the vario 


nt 
: us cultures. The new cultural moveme 
seems dedicated to the propositi 


years ago promised to becom 

A number of philologists and historians have studied and disti"; 
guished vast areas of cultural diffusions. Bopp, the Grimm Brothers, 2” 
Max Müller studied the 


* ser jties 
wide diffusion of the verbal roots and deit! 

of the Indo-Europeans. The clean-cut definition and self-consistency ° 
many of these cultural spheres is impressive, 


the fundamental patterns of mythology have been retained in different 
landscapes and varyi i i 


e a science. 


In the study of mythological archetypes, poets and artists may hav° 
better ability to distinguish the essent 


ials than objective scientists, e 
since they are amateurs, any work that they may do in this field could n° 
be definitive. P 

Freud and Jung opened the way to the science of mythology. Freud's 
demonstration that ceremonial and neurosis are homologous, his oe 
logical analysis of magic, sorcery, and mythology, his demonstration A 
the identity of the mythological realm with the unconscious, have giv 
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or 


us an approach to the study of the elementary ideas. Psychoanalysis makes 
it possible to study the biological roots of elementary ideas. 

The demonstration by psychoanalysis of the parallelism of dream 
and myth lends credence to the theory of the spontaneous development 
of mythology. A science of mythology must have some conception of the 
prodigious range of functions of mythology. Like dreams, myths are 
Spontaneous products of the psyche, revelatory of the psyche, and protec- 
tive of the ego. Only a biological viewpoint can explain man’s need for 
mythology. Of primary importance is the prolongation of infancy in 
humans. This prolonged infancy accounts for the traumatic character of 
Sexual experiences, the oedipus conflict, and the need of the immature 
€go to evolve defense mechanisms against excessive libidinal quantities of 
energy. The author quotes Róheim, “Civilization originates in delayed 
infancy, and its function is security. It is a huge network of more or less 
Successful attempts to protect mankind against the danger of object loss, 
the colossal efforts made by a baby who is afraid of being left alone in 
the dark.” 

Rites and mythology then constitute mankind’s second womb. Almost 
all cultures contain ideas of rebirth and initiation. In India the objective 
is to be born from the womb of myth, to be freed thereby from the laws 
and threats of myths and the usual hopes of benefits and rewards. 
“Whether, in any given culture, the individual is enabled to be really 
born again or required to remain spiritually foetal until released from 
Purgatory, myth is everywhere the womb of man’s specifically human 
birth; the long-tried, the tested matrix within which the unfinished being 
as brought to maturity; simultaneously protecting the growing ego against 
libidinal quantities which it is not prepared to deal with and furnishing 
it with the necessary foods and saps for its normal, harmonious unfold- 
ment. Mythology fosters a balanced intuitive and instinctive, as well as 
rational, ontogenesis, and throughout the domain of the species the 
morphology of this peculiar spiritual organ of homo sapiens is no less 


a than that of the well-known, readily recognizable physique 
self.” 


i The next two papers both illustrate similar propositions, namely, the 
universality and widespread diffusion of similar myths, and the constancy 
With which certain basic psychoanalytic formulations can be discovered 
in the content of the myths. 

In the first of these, ADOLF ZECKEL (274) in THE Toremistic SICNIFI- 
eee OF THE Unicorn, describes and discusses the numerous variations 
piace a iy which appear in bet Greek, Syriac and Christian 
errr es ne orn, a mythical animal with a angle horn on his head, 

yed by a virgin. The myth acquired universal accept- 
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ins i iqui 3 i ess 
ance. The author explains its ubiquity by the universal desire to ago 
the father’s phallus. He offers several interpretations depending on 


nee : ; assical 
variations of the myth, the most common meaning being the class 


i : c r ex 
oedipal approach to the mother, although the inverted oedipus comp! 
as well as other problems are also seen in the 


“The unicorn is a small animal like 
his size with one very sharp horn on his } 


myth. for 
a kid, but surprisingly fierce a 

head. No hunter is able to cate? 
him by force. Yet there is a trick by which he is taken. Men lead a virgin 
to the place where he most resorts and leave her there alone. As soon as 
he sees this virgin, he runs and lays his head in her lap. She fondles him 


and he falls asleep. The hunters approach and capture him and lead him 
to the palace of the king.” 


This legend of the unicorn, esta 
many variations. For exam il 
into the virgin’s lap, while in the Syriac version of Physiologus, the g 
offers the unicorn h 


: oe es 
hunter is the Holy Ghost. The writers overlook the ruse the virgin US 
to catch the animal. In one sto: 


and the virgin, replaced by a fe 
in which the rhinoceros enters 


The alicorn (the unicorn’s horn) was believed to have pharmaco” 
dynamic properties, 


periments to discount the beliefs, it took 150 years 
become universal. f 
Zeckel focuses on the discrepancies, the force and the universality ° 
the legend in order to analyze 


a 
the unconscious meanings. The horn, 


for disillusionment to 


y a mother, or in some variations, a larg® 
strong beast. The first level of interpretation is then that the mother 
fondles the child and treacherously hands the child over to his father oe 
castration and killing. But other qualities of the unicorn suggest that _ 
is the father and that the hunt is the killing or castration of the fathe 
with the help of the mother. The father was slain while having me 
course with the mother. The virgin is deceitful because it is the TP 
desire that she detest father. But Zeckel is not satisfied that the classica. 
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baby are frequent, the deceit of the mother toward the son suggests the 
inverted oedipus complex. The son identifies with the father’s penis as 
a retribution fantasy derived from the guilt of the totem animal. From 
other versions of the legend, Zeckel suggests the fantasy of a daughter 
remaining faithful forever only to her father, and still others suggest the 
Same confusion of primal scene and parricide; others suggest birth fan- 
tasies. 

The ubiquity of the legend can be explained by the fact that “All 
Over the world, human beings harbored envious feelings and desired to 
hunt, kill and then to possess an immortal, straight and tall phallus like 
the father’s.” 


The next paper, also demonstrating the universal constancy of 
Psychoanalytic concepts in myths, takes the classic myths of a certain 
8roup and finds evidence therein compatible with universal psychological 
Conflicts as well as a relationship to the problem of dreaming. Giza 
R6urm (220) in MyTHotocy or ARNHEM LAND, applies psychoanalytic 
theory to evaluate and interpret the three mythological cycles of Arnhem 
Land, recently documented by anthropological field workers. The myths 
are a variety of acting out of the problems of incest, birth, and rebirth, 
and also show a relationship to dreams. The first myth relates the wan- 
derings of two men and two women, who journeyed from the Island of 
the Dead in the “Dreamingtime” (i.e., the mythological past). The group 
Was composed of a leader, two sisters and a subordinate companion. A 
mat and life-giving sticks (womb and penis) were carried along for 
rituals. The leader had an especially sacred stick for shoving into the 
carth, to make wells and waterholes. He assisted his sisters with the birth 
of their children, who become the ancestors of the present natives. The 
second myth concerns the use of the likeness of a religious leader slain 

Y his incredulous and rebellious people. The figure, in paperbark, is 
used as a tom-tom in rituals. The third tells the story of the Wauwelak 
io The older sister gives birth to a child after incestuous relations. 
hi ese! python is drawn to her afterbirth, and its blood washed 
Noni a pool. The snake eventually swallows all three, and two 

out and live at the sacred well in their spirit form even today. 

Sate poliai penn, rites de passage, water rituals, and other 
many otherwise pas e 5 universal by the author and paralleled in 
att equated with, te si > tures. In the first myth tail-lizard-phallus 
hative Gebel sive Shon as birds down, yam-stick and rock pole in 
- The author feels that the probability is that the 


I i = P 
fath = father of these children, who also equal totemic penis- 
n ers penis taken out of tha 2c...) ene, pigment patie 
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from them,” as symbolizing the transition from nipple to penis, following 
the theory of Bergler and Eidelberg. According to Róheim the chore 
appears to be completely arbitrary. 

The second myth is interpreted by condensing the figures of the ma 
heroes in the myth and by assuming the religious laws, which are referree 
to as established by the father, to be “probably with regard to incest. 


The father’s likeness is perpetuated because of remorse at killing hio, 
according to Réheim’s assumption. 


The third myth of being swallowed by the big rock-python and 


regurgitated is interpreted as “going back to the womb and/or coitus: 
Dreams underlie this myth, it is assumed by the author, the kind © 
dreams a male develops from hypnagogic fantasy, as well as the urethra 
type of dream of the menstruating female, 

The author states that he is fully aware of all the etiological and 
ritualistic elements of the myths but regards these as secondary, the first 
two myths reflecting unconscious oedipal conflict in acted-out form ane 
the third due to the inner pressure of retelling or acting out dreams- 


Although the basic content of myths is universal and piologically 
rooted, nevertheless the content 


” 1E 
DFRANK (110) in “OLD MAN” AND a 
OT) Sociery. She discusses the gradu? 


a : : ai ty toward the father, stimulate 
in the disappointed sibling, found expression in the progressive denigt® 
of the Blood Indians. 

in myths long after they hav® 


tion of the father image in the mythology 

Ancient customs may be remembered 
vanished from the scene entirely, or are operative only on special or cere 
monial occasions. The buffalo hunt still has a central role in Blackfoot 
mythology, although the buffalo disappeared in 1880. On the other hand 
new elements may be introduced, like the horse in Navaho legend. In 
Blood society the stories of Old Man (the mythological father image) 
would not provide a safe basis for predicating, at least on the overt level, 
the present-day attitudes toward the father. Only a knowledge of Blood 
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on 


Society as a whole and over a long period of time would enable us prop- 
erly to evaluate the myth in contrast to present-day behavior and customs. 

Blackfoot stories about Old Man are of two kinds: (1) those which 
reveal him as a creator and giver, and (2) those which show him as a 
malevolent being and trickster. In the latter role, he is frequently fooled 
and punished. Old Man is no “perfect” godhead. Even in the creation 
myths he is forced to give in to Old Woman who, though expected to 
have only “second say,” seems, in many important instances, to make final 
decisions. 

A comparison of the earliest Blackfoot myths with the presént ones 
indicates a gradual deterioration of the original culture hero (perhaps 
Originally the “Great Spirit” or the Sun) and his merging with the far 
from admirable trickster, whose pranks today receive the main attention 
of the Blackfoot narrator. Manifestly the Old Man stories indicate a fun- 
damental and deteriorating ambivalence toward the father. In 1877 the 
Blood were confined to a Reservation in Alberta, Canada. The buffalo dis- 
appeared and the hunters and horse raiders were forced to become cattle 
breeders and wheat farmers. Some one hundred and fifty years earlier the 
introduction of the horse had brought prosperity and wealth. It was also 
at that time that the “favorite,” the minipoka, the “child of plenty,” 
received formal recognition as a means of exhibiting wealth. The influ- 
ence of this institution on the father-child relationship has been sig- 
nificant. In the earlier Blood society life was hard and unrewarding 
Except for the small minority of rich sons. Skill in hunting and warfare 
and courage in the face of danger were essential for survival. Self-reliance 
was therefore the aim and basis of child training. Abortion, infanticide 
and child desertion were common. The hunt and war often took Blood 
fathers away from home for extended periods. Life for the child was hard 
and discordant. The emotional support that a child could expect from 
adults was limited. Just as little could be expected from the supernatural. 

In this insecure and competitive setting, the institution of the mini- 
poka emerged essentially as a way of demonstrating wealth. There was 
only one accepted criterion for being a “favorite,” enough wealth for the 
father to make continual validation in the son’s name (and rarely the 
daughter’s), The process began at birth. The “favorite” was placed on a 
weasel or other skin. He was fed first and with the choicest morsels. He 
was “initiated” into many ceremonial privileges. Give-aways were held in 
his name. His close companions were minipoka like himself. When father 
went on a trip, the minipoka was, whenever possible, the father’s com- 
panion. The institution had many secondary consequences: reinforce- 
ment of sibling rivalry, encouragement of dependency, and the forging of 
Strong affective bonds between father and child. The “child of plenty” 
enjoyed a continuing love and devotion in a very insecure world. The less 
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s zati i reer ewarding sub- 
privileged majority of children found consolation in less rewarding $ 
stitutions and subterfuges which 


community recognition. The father 
the “giver” 


never brought equal satisfaction pe 
as a culture ideal was the symbol a 
in contradiction to the facts. For the minipoka the gap ia 
tween fact and profession may not have been too great. For the others A 
was wide indeed. Under these circumstances the trickster tales offered ji 
vigorous and uncensored release for the son’s repressed aggression 10 3 
society where the cultural ideals encouraged an idealization of the father. 


So interpreted, the differently weighted father images evolved in Blo0 
mythology and in daily living become understandable. 


3 . ths 
and conflicts inherent in MY 


directions, in the influence © 
for example, its influence a 
1 D. Lewin (39) in A PsyCP w 
N THE Roor GN, KN, CN, are able to show ho 

a certain mythologica me condensed and assimilated n 
! y were able to relate widely scattered myths dealing wit 

birth from the knee of a male God to an iat 
has the double meanings o 


The Modoc Indians 


tian does not g 
TIAN?, argues fo 
Moses myth t 
origin, and partly by emphasis on Moses’ powerful magic which served 
both to give t 


well as to express fertility symbolism (via the potent magic rods). 
Freud b 
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exposed by poor people and found and raised by the daughter of the 
Pharaoh, to have him descend later into the sphere of his own enslaved 
people. Freud's hypothesis is that the sphere from which the child is 
exposed must be invented by myth, while the sphere in which he grows 
up is the real one. 

Based on textual criticism of the Bible, Fodor argues these two 
points: (1) the birth myth of Moses is not of Jewish origin but patterned 
after the Babylonian legend of King Sargon; (2) close scrutiny of the 
entire biblical report up to the time of the flight from Egypt reveals that 
the magic myth, dealing with Moses’ relations with the Pharaoh rather 
than the birth myth, forms the center of this report of the Exodus. Fodor's 
interpretation of the two myths makes it no longer necessary to consider 
Moses an Egyptian. 

The myth of Moses’ powerful magic which forced the Pharaoh to 
“consent” to the exodus of the people of Israel was motivated by the 
need to create a pleasurable fantasy of pride and victory which enabled 
the Israelites to deal with the great narcissistic insults of the historic 
facts, the expulsion from Egypt and the contempt of their enemies for 
being a people without a homeland. 

The wishful fantasy is expressed in the magic myth by Aaron’s magic 
tod— (Aaron, Moses’ “brother,” is a duplication of Moses)—which turns 
into a serpent before the eyes of the Pharaoh and swallows the rods that 
the Egyptian magicians have transformed into snakes. This is interpreted 
as the wish to see the single phallus of the Israelites defeat all the phalli 
of the Egyptians, the staff-serpent-phallus symbol representing fertility. 
The Pharaoh, threatened by the Israelites’ great fertility, orders the 
slaughter of all their first-born male children. The birth myth utilizes this 
Motive as an explanation for Moses’ exposure. The nationalistic author 
eae en myth was familiar with the Babylonian legend of King 
the ice mp the hero, son of a common woman, is exposed by her in 
the kin ong found and raised by a poor water carrier. He later becomes 
Bibliei aia ee revolts against him and seizes the throne. The 
Babylonian pa of the birth myth adopted the pattern of the familiar 
myth, had to oe but, in order to integrate it with the older magic 
man to Bis in ange the discovery and education of the boy by a working 
According os cd and educato by the daughter of the Pharaoh. 
igaie whice ae ar ae — ee in the art of 
Egyptians. could learn to master only if he grew up among the 
A opa biblical version a the Exodus developed from the 
wante to TR fara ae changes by religious authors who 
of the A 5 a ro t e instrument of Jehovah. Interpretation 

e symbolic motive of the Serpent Fight—replacing 
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the Dragon Fight motive of analogous myths—leads to the censored, Jatent 
wish to conquer the opponent through phallic prowess (fertility)- The 
desire for numerous progeny, the “multiplication of the seed,” dominate 
the thinking of the primitive Oriental peoples, especially that of the 
Semitic peoples. Early fertility and agricultural rites offer sufficient doct 


entation. Those ancient cults were integrated with the pleasure 
cathected fantasy of victory which did away with painful historic mer 
F : ete cas ? -a ised 
ories, creating the magic myth with its popular elaborations, to be raise 


to the ethical-religious level in the more sublimated form of the piblical 
report. 


How a myth may attem 
to those solved by religion is 
PROMETHEUS AND CHRIST. Taking contrasting resolutions of ambiv 
to the father as the basis of 


A his approach, the author demonstrates S: 
the contrasts and essential similarities between certain Greek myth 


Scat y Satie : ile 
logical and Christian figures. Prometheus is manifestly hostile, whil 
latently submissive; is opposite. According t9 the 


s 
and the biblical story of Jes 


S z ‘milar 
of orientation for these sim" 

f each 
t atti- 


„allel 
pt to solve psychological problems paralisi 
demonstrated by Roperr WAYNE (260), 
alencée 
poth 


ather figure as the core O 
‘ are grouped. An ambivalent * t 
tude toward the father is the key to understanding the figures of one 

ne 

of the character structure of t 

> s 
two figures reveals that the manifest attitude of Prometheus toward p 

ae jssiO 
pen hostility, the latent attitude one of submis” A 
nd, while manifestly humble, oÞ° 


ubmission but latent rebellion. pt 
Y tie and both are highly ambivalent 
detail in Section III of this Chapter- 
The next three papers have in common the presentation of clinical 
material which follows the patterns of myths, and in which clinical inve* 
om substantiates psychoanalytic interpretations of several well-know? 


; The first of these, MODERN Mepusa, by THEODOR REIK (216), offers 
clinical confirmation of Freud’s classical interpretation, clinically unsub- 
stantiated, of the Medusa Head as a horrible symbol which both betrays 
and denies the fact of female castration. Reik’s material consisted of a 
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patient’s dream of a woman's face with certain special characteristics 
which pointed to both castration and denial of it. A common early 
distortion of the castration idea is its displacement to the head; i.e., the 
possibility that the head might be cut off. This represents a displacement 
from below to above and may often appear in neurotic fears, as in the 
case of the little boy who became terrified when his father removed the 
top of a salt shaker shaped like a Dutch girl, or the man who was preoccu- 
pied with literary accounts of the beheading of Mary of Scotland. 

Freud interpreted the terror inspired by the head of the mythological 
figure Medusa as a form of castration fear. The horrible, snake-covered 
head reminds the man of his first sight of the adult female genitals and 
the Surrounding pubic hair. The snakes also represent an overcompensa- 
tion for the lack of a penis. This interpretation was never supported by 
clinical material. However, the interpretation of a dream by a patient of 
the author offers an analogy in modern form. The dream, by a young 
man with homosexual tendencies, runs: “I am sitting in Aunt Belle’s 
apartment and speaking to her. When I look at the floor I see a masklike 
face of a woman with a very sharp widow’s peak and slanting eyes. The 
mask is coming toward me and I am terrified.” Day residue material is a 
Visit to the same aunt, a widow who had cared for him as a child of four, 
anda passage from Mrs. Roosevelt's book, This J Remember, alluding to 
the casual attitude toward cruelty evinced by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, 
expressed as a gesture representing decapitation. The productiom of the 
dream originated in the unconscious conception of this gesture as one 
of castration, awakening old fears. The dream represents a turnabout of 
this fear—“It is you who should be beheaded.” On the deeper level, the 
equation head = genitals enters. The visit to Aunt Belle must have revived 
memories of the months he had spent with her in childhood, when he 
must have seen her (or another woman’s) genitals for the first time and 
experienced great fear. “When I look at the floor” is a reversal of the 
Original situation of looking up; the image is displaced from below up- 
Hi As Aunt Belle is seen combined with Madame Chiang (cf. the 

8 eyes). The masklike face corresponds to the head of Medusa. 
The widow’s peak presents the pubic hair, and adds the missing penis. 
The fear at the end reflects the panic aroused by the original situation. 
It is likely that this early fear was a determining factor in the patient's 
homosexuality, This dream represents not only a modern variation of the 
Medusa myth but an individual analogy to ancient folk-myth production, 
in which the unconscious fears and wishes of the people are transmuted 
Into the myth. Later on in time, the Medusa head lost much of its terri- 
fying quality; classical art gave it a cold beauty. So similarly in this in- 
dividual the sight of the female genitals has no conscious terror any more 
for the patient, who found the transition to heterosexuality during treat- 
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` of his 
ment. But the unconscious had preserved 


a lasting impression 
childhood fears. 

The next paper, also offerin 
ing a myth is PSYCHOSEXUAL Asp 
(233). This author corroborates 


ples of the psychopathology underlying impotence in the male. In bo 
myth and the clinical e 


assive 
xamples a weak male figure (Hymen, P the 
father) protects a woman from sexual assault and destroys (castrates) g 
sa . ; r 
would-be attacker. In the clinical examples the son was in dange 


. an- 
castration both by the strong mother and the weak father whom he f 
tasied as incorporated by the mother. 


The phenomenon of selectiy. 
effect of the vagina per se bring 


es sa] regard- 
g clinical confirmatory material pia 
“RT SEIDENBE 
ECTS OF HymMEN, by ROBERT SEIDI 


; rai exam 
the myth of Hymen with clinical exa th 


Hymen, as related by Murray, 
the myth goes, Hymen was a 


n 
Athenian maiden. The mai 


b 
den and her friends were kidnapped 4 


The last of the three clinical 
OF THE TOWER of BABEL: THE 
PHRENIC Dissociation, b 


confirmatory papers is THE Senor 

CONFUSION or TONGUES AND ae ane 
yY WALDEREDO IsMAEL DE OLIVEIRA (87). se 
legend of the Tower of Babel may be viewed, according to this aut ital 
as a condensed symbolization of the most basic genital and pregeni 


á : ive impulses 
conflicts, with special emphasis upon the oral destructive imp 
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against the maternal breast. The confusion of tongues and the dispersion 
of mankind are likened to the dissociation of the ego observed in the 
schizophrenic process. 

Cultural productions, like myths, legends and other creations of 
folklore may be studied from the viewpoint of the psychology of the 
individual. They may be regarded from the ontogenetic viewpoint as the 
result of the same mechanisms as utilized by the individual to overcome 
conflicts created by man’s long and dependent infancy. Symbolism is an 
elementary function that appears very early in life and is one of the 
means of deflecting the destructive impulses directed at the mother’s 
breast or body toward other objects, thus paving the way to the knowl- 
edge of external reality and the development of the epistemophilic im- 
pulses, 

The author presents a clinical case of obsessive neurosis, who, in the 
course of psychoanalytical treatment, displayed schizophrenic sympto- 
matology upon the breakdown of the neurotic defense and utilized the 
legend of the Tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues as a means 
of €xpressing and symbolically elaborating very deep anxieties. The in- 
tense anxiety of genital castration was not to be understood as long as 
More primitive conflicts were not analyzed, for these were, in a certain 
Way, disguised behind the present external conflict with the father. It 
Was found that the negation and rejection of women had deep roots in 
the primitive relations with the mother; in the intensity of oral, anal 
and urethral sadism that brings about a destructive connection with the 
object. The need to preserve the object imposes the renunciation of 
genitality (behavior that is also rationalized through conflict with the 
father) and the negation of women because unconsciously to love would 
be to destroy her with his love. The author thus postulates a genetic 
relationship between (especially) oral destructive impulses directly re- 
lated to the mother’s breast and body and the corresponding primary 
defense mechanism to elaborate this primitive form of anxiety with the 
dissociation and weakening of the ego, seen in the patient’s affective in- 
difference and negation of reality, which is the root of the schizophrenic 
process. 

Through ethnologic and historic research, legends having the same 
content as the Babel myth are found among diverse peoples, even in 
different cultural cycles. The story of the Tower of Babel is typical of 
the patriarchal period of the development of a society and may be 
interpreted as a symbolization of the phallic struggle with the father in 
the oedipal phase. This historical research confirms that it is a complex 
myth which condenses various partial elements that are masked by 
exacerbation of the oedipal conflict, which in this way serves to elabor- 
ate older anxiety situations related to oral, anal, urethral and phallic 


ro 
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destructive fantasies directed against the mother’s breast and body. ia 
most extensive material relates to oral destructive impulses, and this is 
especially evident in the study of legends from other cultures that p 
plain the diversity of language and the dispersion of mankind but A 
not refer to an attack against Heaven, which are invariably elaboration 
of oral voracity directed against the mother. From the study of pinho 
myths predating the Babel legend the conclusions may be reached tha 
the Babel legend represents the last st oen 
and symbolizes in a condensed form the struggles that ended with piel 
tive mother goddesses, paving the way for the father god. From the Bd 
of view of the oldest destructive impulses, the Tower of Babel legen 

symbolizes: (1) on the phallic plane, fantasies of perforations of 
mother (myth of the tower that aims to reach Heaven); (2) on the one 
ral-sadistic plane, fantasies of drowning her (the flood myth); (3) 0” ae 
oral plane, fantasies of eating and of devouring her (the myth of ne 
forbidden fruit); (4) on the anal phase, fantasies of denying and destroy 
ing her or denial of the maternal function (myth of the Creator God). e 

The author offers a final comparison between mythologic observ? 

tion in the Babel Tower struggle against God, the confusion of tongue’ 
and the dispersion of mankind and individual psychology as observed 1 
the struggle against the father with the fear of phallic castration and the 
revival of archaic anxieties concerned with destruction of the mother $ 


breast, leading to the primitive defense mechanism of weakening 47 
dissociation of the ego 


s ne 
(no longer talking the same language as t 
mother and preferring t 


3 eta Of 
} ; o seek another place) which is characteristic 
the schizophrenic process. 


age of a long evolutionary p! 


The last paper in this cha 


analytically interpreted, these t 
lems as myths do. 


pter deals with folk tales, and, psycho 
ales illustrate the same variety of prob- 
x Géza Rourim (219) in HuNncarian SHAMANisM, studies 
one special aspect of Hungarian folklore, namely, the táltos (wizard), in 
rived not from European but from Ural-Altaic sources. Réheim gives 27 
enormous wealth of material illustrating the various problems worke 

through in all the variations of the táltos folk tale; initiation conflicts, 
primal scene material, magical means of insuring the fertility of the 


soil, etc. According to Réheim, Hungarian folklore is part and e” 
of Eastern European folklore; that is, the customs, beliefs, etc., of t 


Magyars correspond closely to those of their neighbors. The only excep” 
tion is the táltos (wizard), a direct descendant of Ural-Altaic cement 
He has certain Outstanding traits. He is born with a tooth; is nurse 

for a long time and always desires milk; if he does not get what he wants 
or for other reasons, he may fly into the clouds riding on a horse or 
dragon, making a storm. He fights other táltos, often both táltos are 1D 


ce 
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the shape of animals, the most characteristic being the bull. These initia- 
tion fights, according to Róheim, have an oedipal content. The táltos 
have magic power. After they fight one another the victor’s home locality 
is rewarded by rain and seven years of fertility. Their power lasts from 
the age of seven to fifteen, though they often look like old men. The 
táltos can locate buried treasure and foretell the future. Róheim relates 
this to pregnancy and childbirth. The tdltos has both wisdom and power. 
The bull metamorphosis, the aerial flight and fights are character- 
istic of Ural-Altaic shamanism and are taken by Róheim as evidence of 
the original source of this area of Hungarian folklore. There are certain 
phallic characteristics of the táltos. According to Róheim, the flying 
dream is the nucleus of shamanism. Dream flight is caused by an erection. 
The oft-repeated and varied tales of tdltos fighting are considered the 
primal scene, with certain variations indicating the shaman in the 
passive, feminine role. Two items prominent in many of the tales about 
táltos are drums and horses. Réheim gives much evidence indicating 
their genital significance. There is much oral aggression in the táltos, 
but Réheim does not consider this the result of oral deprivation but 
rather of regression from the genital. There is a wealth of examples 
from Hungarian folk tales in this paper. 


SUMMARY 


The method followed by the authors represented in this chapter, 
in general, is to interpret myths and folk tales in the light of classical 
psychoanalytic theory. The emphasis on preoedipal problems in the 
literature for 1950 is lacking in this year’s material. The data is not used 
to test, confirm or expand psychoanalytic theory, but rather psycho- 
analytic theory is used to understand the data. 

Whereas the reader of this Survey will find the theoretical emphasis 
in current literature shifting from the biological instinctual orientation 
to ego psychology with emphasis on object relations, the emphasis in 
the field of mythology is still largely on instinct development in the 
classical style. In fact, the introductory theoretical paper bases the uni- 
versality and ubiquity of myths on the uniform biological factor and 
problems arising from the prolonged dependency of the human infant. 
While myths provide a universal working through of personal anxieties 
in a fairly constant manner, they nevertheless do respond to external 
historical changes since the instinctual life of the child may be sub- 
Jected to varying vicissitudes as a given culture changes. Myths are only 
one form in a series of cultural expressions which facilitate mastery and 
working through of various problems; therefore it is quite natural to 
find interrelations between mythological themes and characters with 
the problems of religion, language and other cultural phenomena. 
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V. COMEDY, WIT AND HUMOR 


SIDNEY TARACHOW, M.D. 


It is remarkable that a field as import ell a5 
an area which lends itself so readily to both psychological as wa à 
historical research and to which Freud contributed so monumenta zi 
study, should be neglected by psychoanalytic writers. This year, as W 


ar’s 
as last, there are few papers devoted to these problems. In last ye 
volume of the Surve 


it an 
y there were only two papers on comedy, wit 
humor. 


x nor 
ant as comedy, wit and humo? 


, A PHASE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
ARTHA WOLFENSTEIN (269), DE 
unctions operative in adults 4 is 
on” riddle to illustrate her ne 
d play so important for adults a 
or children, who use a variety © 


of “Why did the moron j 
he wanted to make a smash hit on Broadway,” or “Because he wante 
to show he had guts.” The 


humor to the adult. T 


now an occasion for laughter, through i 
use of counterphobic defense. Anxiety is also mitigated by directing re 
attack against others, Sparing one’s self, In a joke, such release of a 
structive impulses is pleasurable. Gratification ensues when one mea 
mastery over anxiety; imminent pain (the danger situation) is inspant 
followed by emancipation. Another element contributing to pleasure 
the transformation of passivity into activity, both in telling the FA 
and, as the character in the story, in precipitating the occurrence of r 

Empire State Building joke aon is en 
which is then punished by the subject being eat 
payment (destruction) is made for gratification of id impulse (exhibiti 
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exhibitionism, 
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mt le ee peg lene a aie olf semana ere ees 
tragedy. The co-existence of singin with its d i a -m = 
ting in the dnteastes roces sence iene ti <ieens une ypu 

process. Jokes may also free the joker from anxiety 
by the fusion of two mutually irreconcilable ideas (the ambiguity in the 
“smash hit on Broadway”) which thus cancel each other out. Pleasure 
in word play may stem from gratification of anti-intellectual impulses: 
language symbolizes reason and logic, and when we find ambiguous 
words or phrases which expose the weakness of language, we thereby 
devalue reason and logic. By contrast, ambiguous words in poetry rein- 
force each other. 

Children are unable to perform the shift in meaning which the 
word play makes possible; one image has evoked too strong a hold on 
them, a hold which they are as yet unable to decathect as effectively as 
does an adult. The child is unable under such conditions to derive 
satisfaction from the fantasy material and from the exercise of his own 
capacity to deal with it. Since children often fail to respond to the word 
play of such (Empire State) riddles, wherein lies the principal appeal? 
Partly, he can fool someone: “I am smarter than you.” He turns the 
tables: when he first heard the joke, he was the less smart one, he did 
not know the answer. There is also the pleasurable experience of repeat- 
ne situations in which the adult gives wrong answers to questions, of 
Which the child knows the answer himself. With the joke he gives a 

foolish answer” parodying situations in which adults have previously 
given “foolish answers.” The concealment and mystery in the riddle 
dra S symbolize the child's secret activities and investigations; he 
ares his secrets with others, reducing the guilt and fear. 
edie et of “moron jokes” stems from his symbolizing the 
Sged himel T he defernve moron is the child who believes he has dam- 
witsvier thay, a masturbation. But in the end, he (moron, child) proves 
EEO, dn tte = who cannot guess the reason for his acts. Also, the 
oe Sein iad and hardy survival of all catastrophes is 
A nerability. 

ings (eee do 0 4 rae play react more to the latent mean- 
frightening) vd bro ae e j ignored, they face the (originally 
NO fautua] = wae hroug EEG hanisms Yap mastery, and the 
handled in t mas res are compatible because the images are 
the adult, the or mer i ae oe ai nie (no contradiction). For 
fore it weal i maa ra and a ial aR 4 oe me 
appears unreal ek Tt hild, is f = pd eee A 
His handie : nea ae p a ee ister denial less in 
child's A of the joke t an oes the adu t his is in contrast to tie 

r use of denial in every day life. Children use jokes progres- 
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n : x Snes test 
anxiety-provoking situations: they a 
- S - P >y separa 
aang and mastering danger, they sep 
more sharply than does the adult. 


The next Paper, which is 
ter, is entitled CIRCUSES 
offers both a historical 
clowns. The circus is co 
offering the child v 


also discussed in Section I of hin r 
AND Clowns, by Sipney TARACHOW (254). k 
as well as Psychological study of circuses res 
nsidered by him as degraded pregenital Se nal 
arious reassurances and gratifications. The princi} 7 
sexual reassurances offered to the child are bisexuality and — 
denial. The author traces the historical origins of circuses and — 
first to the medieval fools and entertainers and ultimately to i 
religious festivals, The circus js considered the degraded pragen 
branch of the modern theater. It avoids problems of sexual maturity an6 
sexual differentiation. It is the child’s theater filled with magic an¢ 
illusion peculiarly Suited to the mentality of the child in terms of wo’ 
tion span and coherence. No Mature personal relations are dramatized 
Certain postural anxieties are Stimulated and reassurances offered. SS 
work through certain anxieties, thoug 

Way. 


jon- 
clown figure are discussed, the relati 
ship of the clown grimace to oł 


3 S š : the 
>sessive sadomasochistic grimacing, 
stylized costume, the tr 


TEN j bi- 
ansvestitism, the element of caricature and 
sexuality as a reassurance against c 


ratifications 


e clown to the devil, 
The author discusses several ş 


il- 
6 Ources of comic pleasure offered o 
dren by the circus. The cl peals to children because he reassure 
them of their accomplishments in 


è : ” rob- 
: overcoming certain elementary pro 
lems of growing up; the clown’s stupidity reassures the child that the 


(a h 
SO act out fantastic indulgences (suc 


clowns are used to indicate the attriby 
the anal, masochistic, homosexual ch 
Comic, absurd clown transvestites are standard in every circus. Modern 
comic cartoon artists make use of Such material in their work which has 
a wide comic appeal to children. The Similarity to Lewis Carroll's inter- 
est in body distortions and fetishism is discussed. The author also dis- 
cusses the historical evolution of the figure of the devil from a terrifying 


tes of castration denial as well as 
aracteristics of certain clown figures. 
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to a comic figure, and the relationship of this to the clown, As Opposition 
to the Church grew, the theatrical figures of Devils could be treated in 
a comic way—submissiveness and fear could be replaced by derision and 
comedy. 


The last paper of this group, MOHAVE INDIAN VERBAL AND Moror 
PRoranity, by GEORGE DEVEREUX (64), is not directly concerned with 
wit or humor, but with profanity, a type of related expression which 
may be used in a comic or witty manner depending on the degree of 
aggression or friendliness in a particular configuration. Devereux dis- 
cusses Mohave obscene speech and action and makes some comparisons 
with Western culture. The Mohave have no obscene vocabulary, express- 
ing aggression, banter or reproach with their own ego-syntonic speech. 
The Mohave do not have two vocabularies, one acceptable and the other 
improper, such as we have in Western culture. Mohave profanity is 
milder and less aggressive than Western, and is often self-directed. Their 
cursing is not as horrible or sustained as Western: their aggressive curses 
are moderated into banter, permitting friendly relationships. The Mo- 
have identifies with the victim of his curses, thus showing a community 
of vulnerability: he also avoids guilt by directing his aggressions at him- 
self too. There are a variety of attitudes in cursing, none of them as 
deeply sadistic as in Western cursing. Curses and insults may be oral, 
anal or genital and reveal certain Mohave preoccupations and areas of 
conflict. Offensive gestures deal mainly with the male passive-phallic and 
female active-phallic fantasies. This paper is taken up in greater detail 
in Section II of this Chapter. 


CONCLUSION 


There are certain interesting trends to be noted in the literature on 
applied psychoanalysis for this year as compared with 1950. In the latter 
year two outstanding preoccupations could be noted: (1) an interest in 
methodology exemplified chiefly in the studies of arts and aesthetics and 
1n sociology; and (2) the testing and altering of certain aspects of classi- 
cal Psychoanalytic theory, primarily in anthropological studies. 

In 1951, the rise of interest in ego psychology, the study of the 
development of object relations, observational studies of behavior, and 
Increased interest in preoedipal and pregenital problems, all reflect them- 
selves in varying degrees in the different subdivisions of applied psycho- 
analysis. An important aspect of this is the fact that these newer trends 
by eg influence all these different areas at an equal rate of speed. 
N: sa in religion, mythology and folklore are mainly con- 

instinctual and oedipal problems. A certain interest in pre- 
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z a x š . m not 

oedipal and pregenital problems shown in last year’s material was ra 
i : z Bing sti 

at all sustained this year. Arlow (p. 553) makes the interesting suggest ne 

that perhaps the reason for this is that our culture, based as it a est 
Judaeo-Christian precepts, is chiefly an oedipal culture, and so th 


h ined 
areas reflect this essential nature, at least so far as it has been outlin 
by study to date. 


3 è the 
r to the methodological question, which 
me extent verifies. 


ial 
5 on comedy, wit and humor shows no epeo al 
trend, the various tangents of approach being ego factors and historic 


Chapter XIII 


PSYCHOANALYTIC BOOKS 


THE UNCONSCIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF HAIR 
by 


CHARLES BERG (16) 


This book is a psychiatric criticism of normality based upon a 
chosen item of typically normal behavior. Its implications are wider and 
deeper than the title suggests. Hair activities are chosen as a sample 
of uncritically accepted human behavior. On examining them in the 
light of dreams, anthropology, folklore, symptoms, and perversions, they 
are shown to be an expression of instinct-driven tensions and conflicts. 
The popular illusion that they are determined by reason or adaptation 
to reality is exposed. The corollary suggested is that if in this innocent 
particular our thoughts and behavior are symptomatic expressions of an 


unconscious conflict or complex, our more significant ideas, beliefs 


, in- 
stitutions, customs and laws ma 


y prove to be similarly psychopathic on 
detailed investigation. Is, therefore, our self-expression in life and 
civilization comparable to a symptom, identical in its source and mechan- 
ism with the symptoms of nervous and mental illness? 


Introduction 


The attempt to distinguish betw 


een reality factors (reality principle) 
and emotional factors (pleasure-pai 


n principle) in assessing the cause of 
behavior is not above criticism. Apart from the philosophic objection 
that we do not know what reality is, or (as modern psychology would 
put it) that the reality we seem to know is determined by the selective 
function of our emotional interests, there remains the evident truth 
that emotional values are also realities for us, albeit Psychological or sub- 
Jéctive realities, They, or their instinctive bases, are real enough to 
demand consideration, and some degree of obedience, if we would pre- 
Serve mental and physical health, and individual and racial survival. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes useful to examine behavior in the light of 
this arbitrary distinction (between reality values and €motional values), 
if only to correct the naive assumption that behavior is a response to the 
demands of environmental reality; that it is necessary, reasonable and 
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logical. Whereas it is generally recognized that psychotic or symptomatic 
behavior has relatively little reality causation and must therefore be 
activated by endopsychic tensions, typically normal behavior, on the 
other hand, is readily assumed, even by some psychologists, to be amply 
conditioned by the demands of environmental reality. It would seem at 
first sight that normal behavior is primarily a response to reality de- 
mands and that this is its essential distinction from morbid behavior- 
Closer examination, however, is apt to reveal that even the most typically 
normal of all behavior (e.g., our daily habits of dress and toilet) has its 
real cause or source in endopsychic tension. The most that can be said 
for a on Ta of the reality principle is that it does not so seriously 
interfere with our adjustment to reality as ace survival. The at 
tempt that is made to explain normal a E aon oat 
of reality demands has the defensive advantage of inciti or tactfully, ig- 
noring its instinctual basis. The process m i n 


: ay be called “rationalization: 
It serves the purpose of concealing or 


eee f 4 e 
l i disguising the essential cause, th 
real source, of behavior as the release of endopsychic tension. It paves 
the way for many popular errors, such as the belief that the behavior 


of the abnormal (neurotic or psychotic) is inexplicable and of a totally 


different nature from the behavior of normal, reasonable human beings 
There is, of course, no harm in examining normal, as well as abnormal, 
behavior and beliefs in the light of unconscious materiai; indeed, the 
explanation of psychogenic symptoms is made ene ys and by this 
means. The thesis of this book is that even the en oer Ore 9 and 
normal human behavior similarly has its essential source = the ur 
conscious and similarly can be explained adequately only in the light 


of this source. To illustrate this a specific example is chosen, namely our 
behavior and attitudes in regard to hair k 


Normal Hair Behavior 


Throughout the ages, from the most primitive times of which W€ 
have any record, man has devoted a considerable portion of his daily 
life to some form of interference with his hair. He makes it seem more 
than it is, or less, or tries to eradicate it, to exhibit it or to conceal it- 
In addition to relegating its attention to a host of professionals, woman 
is herself constantly doing something to her hair. Obviously it is a source 
of anxiety to her. To quote Vivian Meik: “No daughter of Eve has ever 
yet lived who has never caressed her hair. The women of Borneo, 0 
Brazil on the upper reaches of the Amazon, at the source of the Zam- 
bezi—from Eve in Eden to the vanity-sodden clients of a Mayfair beauty 
parlour—all, without exception, at some time or other yield homage tO 
their hair.” We are never indifferent to hair in human beings or even 
in animals. Its presence or absence, its length, texture, curl, color, all 
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913 
have their effect upon us and influence our likes and dislikes and our 
judgments. 

We may ask the causes for these attitudes and behavior. Does reality 
demand that we should behave like this? The primary advantage is 
perhaps that of keeping our hair out of our eyes and out of the way 
of our activities. Similarly, hair that grows about the mouth is kept 
out of our food, and is prevented from collecting our nasal and oral 
secretions. If any should consider that this is a suficient reality advantage 
to justify its removal by shaving he should reflect that the pubic hair, 
at least in women, is subject to similar disadvantages, but the world 
seems to get on very well without a daily shaving in that region. (Greek 
women used to shave the pubic hair—as in Greek sculpture and in art.— 
Police criterion of obscenity in photography of women is visibility of 
pubic hair.—With regard to the paying of conscious attention to one’s 
pubic hair, there is probably censorship or taboo at work, similar to 
that which more particularly in the saints and religious persons, pre- 
vented them from paying ordinary hygienic attention to their genitals. 
For example, it is said of Thomas à Becket that it was only when his 
vestments were removed after his death that it was discovered what a 


truly holy man he was! This censorship or taboo does not operate in 
regard to the head or facial hair.) 


Secondary or cultural advantages are those of conforming to the 
social order of things; but Berg points out that though such advantages 
might be important in explaining any individual’s hair activities, they 
do not explain the hair activities of society as a whole. The problem 
is still unanswered as to why such a custom as shaving should come about 
and be maintained for so long a time. Now the reality disadvantages 
comprise a formidable list. They could be classified under time, energy 
and expense. In our shaving ritual a disadvantage not to be ignored is 
that of daily damage to the skin, and the risk of accidents, which ever 


and anon materialize in the form of cuts, sores, pimples, skin infections, 
and other misfortunes. 


Clinical Material 


Since these daily activities do not seem to derive their impetus from 
purely reality considerations, the author turns to some clinical material 
to see if this can throw any light on their source. A patient dreams as 
follows: He is sitting in a bus beside a young woman with brilliant red 
hair. He puts his hand on her head and presses her hair. (Feelings of 
pleasure.) His associations: “I don’t know anyone with red hair like this 
girl had. My girl has fair, golden hair.” At this point he suddenly 
flushes up, becomes silent, and finally confesses: “The other day I suc- 
ceeded in exposing her pubic region, and was delighted to find that her 
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pubic hair had a distinct reddish tinge. I laughed and called it a, 
nob,’ and put my hand on it—just as I put my hand on the girl’s du 
in the dream. The feeling of pleasure was the same as in the dream. 


: nn : p a simple 
have only just thought of this.” The author cites this dream as a simp 
and clear example of displacement u 


pwards from the pubic hair to the 

hair of the head. 
Another patient dreams as follows: “ 
bing some stuff into my hair—like a whit 
was there and was very anxious t 


You [the analyst] were em 
e lather of soap. My mothe 


o help.” I asked what my rubbing his 
hair might mean. He said: “Well, I Suppose you might be curing M¢— 


i 4 e 
for that is what I am here for, and what you are here for. Curing ™ 
means making me normal sexually.” (His sexual life is limited to home 
sexual fantasy.) 


Analyst: “This white lather of soap?” 

Patient: Silence—then he 
thought just now. I thought of s 

At the next session the patient says: “I have been thinking about 
the dream. The first thought that came to me was that you may have 
been cutting my hair, but it was not you, it was my father who always 
wanted my hair cut shorter. I used to hate it. Now, I have my hair 
as I want it—not too short ++.+.Thave thought that you were restoring 
my hair in the dream. Treating it in some way .... and now I remem 


laughs and says: “I had a ridiculous 
emen.” 


s clinical material which proceeds with in 
creasing complexity to demonstrate how hair is used in dreams, symp- 
toms and customs to dramatize the intricate facets of our various com 
plexes and conflicts, Particular 


ly with regard to sexuality, exhibitionism, 
potency, and castration anxiety. 
A female patient a 


of a habit of rubbing hi 
that she rubbed 
The history was 
had been mastu 


t the menopause came for treatment on acon 
er hair in one place. This habit was so persisten: 
a hole in every cap she wore (she was a housekeeper). 
significant: The habit began at fifteen years of age. She 
rbating. (She had been rubbing her genitals—she has 
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been rubbing her hair ever since.) She struggled against the impulse to 
masturbate, and suppressed it. It was then that she went into an orchard, 
and stole apples. While doing so she fancied that an earwig had crept 
into her ear. In consequence she felt an irritation and rubbed her head 
above the ear. This rubbing had persisted ever since—a period of thirty 
years. The author can think of only one source from which such an 
absorbing and persistent energy could be derived. The unconscious 
mechanisms at work are sufficiently clear. The unconscious incestuous 
fantasy accompanying the masturbation was repressed on account of 
strong oedipal guilt. It escaped from repression in the substitutive form 
of apple stealing (cf. the Garden of Eden story). The incestuous wish 
with its impregnation corollary expressed itself in the delusion of the 
earwig (penis) having penetrated her ear (vagina). Erotic (masturbation) 
impulses were expressed (and partly gratified) in the hair rubbing. The 
guilt attaching to the whole oedipal fantasy is easily detected in the 
patient’s state of mind and in the punishment which the neurotic habit 
inflicts upon her ego. The symptom is (as are all symptoms) a com- 
promise formation or a condensation of (genital) libido and repressing 
forces. Again it is to the hair that the genital conflict has been displaced. 

Ernst Simmel describes the case of his boy, aged three and a half, 
who was playfully threatened with castration by scissors by the surgeon 
who had circumcised him. The child who had stood the operation with- 
out alarm became terrified at the playful threat. A year later he related 
his visit to the surgeon in great detail, but substituted “haircut” in place 
of the castration threat. Simmel says the conscious idea of cutting off 


the hair had taken the place of the intolerable unconscious idea of 
cutting off the penis. 


Attention is called to many of the normal dislikes and preferences 
toward hair and to the ever-changing fashions in hair. They have to do 
with the conflict between sexual impulses at the genital level, on the 
one hand, and the repressing forces of the superego and ego, on the other 
hand. Every hysterical symptom is identical in its source (namely genital 
level of sexual conflict), in its mechanism (namely, displacement or con- 
version), and in its synthesis of libido and repressing force. What then 
is there to distinguish between the two except the widely adopted nature 
of the hair activity? Is it distinguishable from hysteria only in that it is 
mass hysteria? 

An important element in the manifestation of this hair hysteria, 
an element which is not always absent in ordinary hysterical symptoms, 
1s that the conflict between libido and repressing force is manifested 
largely in the form of exhibitionism versus castration anxiety. This 
anxiety is expressed by brushing the hair flat, by being sure that it is 
tidy, or even by removing it, as in shaving, lest we should suffer still 
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more serious castration at the hands of society. The anxiety is identical 
with castration anxiety. The normal concern about the hair becoming 
thin, falling out, alopecia, or greyness, are displacements of that anxiety- 
As in all hysterical symptoms, the displacement of this exhibitionist? 
satisfaction and this castration anxiety from the penis to the hair obvr- 


: i one ; d 
ates the need of solution of the conflict and the repetition goes ON a 
infinitum. 


Anthropological Material 


In this section much circumstantial evidence is annotated. For €% 
ample, amongst the Trobriand Islanders the essential feature of Mout 
ing is the complete shaving of the hair of the scalp. This is of interest 
as being in keeping with the unconscious equation: loss of the mie 
person equals castration equals removal of hair. In dreams the remov@ 
of a person's hair or beard is a common symbol for castration of that 
person. In this connection it is well to remember the Red Indian custo™ 


of removing the scalp of a fallen enemy and to compare this to the 
parallel biblical custom of cutting off his foreskin, The Arabs had 4 
custom of removing not his hair but his entire genitalia. 

We find innumerable examples of the sacrifice of hair being equated 
with the surrender of the genitals. Frazer points out that “Novices had 


their hair cut at initiation. In Fiji the novices were shaved and the! 
beards, if they had any, were carefully eradicated.” 

In the section on folklore and legend simil 
dence of the genital symbolism of hair, 


part in poetry and superstition. Many 


R vi- 
arly there is much € at 
It has always played an importa! 
Instances are quoted. 


In a further section of the book, some important evidence is give? 
indicating that the unconscious significance of hair can be traced to # 
deeper, pregenital level of libidinal Organization. Ernest Jones is quoted 
as saying: “Hair itself has several se 


xual meanings, being indeed bio- 
logically a secondary sexual characteristic. One that I do not remember 


having been pointed out but which I have several times found during 
psycho-analysis, is an association with faeces 


s -+.. It was a general super- 
stition in the Middle Ages that horse's hair, laid į 


n Manure water, turned 
into poisonous snakes (c.f. Medusa’s snake-hair).” After detailing cor- 


siderable clinical material in support of the pregenital, particularly the 
anal, source of the significance of hair, Berg says: The bias in favor of 
tidiness, orderliness, cleanliness and even scent makes this conclusion 
the more credible. 


Hair Fetishism 


The existence of such a phenomenon as hair fetishism is itself, with- 
out argument, direct proof that hair not only can, but actually does, 
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undeniably in some instances, assume the role of a sexual symbol. Evi- 
dence and conclusion are here complete without the necessity for any 
theorizing. The theory of why hair in certain instances assumes such an 
all-important role begins with Krafft-Ebing’s common-sense deduction 
that fetishism proceeds from some early, possibly infantile, association of 
an object (any object) with the sexuality desired object or person. The 
emphasis is as it were switched from the original sexual object onto the 
associated substitute. The substitute then survives while the original 
sexual object is forgotten. 

Psychoanalysis goes a step further. It tells us the fetish was the last 
object the boy could perceive while he still maintained the illusion of 
his mother’s possession of a phallus. Going beyond that object he made 
the significant discovery that there was no phallus. On account of his 
castration anxiety he was quite unable to tolerate the concept of there 
being no phallus. He therefore decided that this last object, commonly 
clothing or hair, was the sought-for and insisted-upon phallus. He there- 
fore clung to this, principally to cover the concept of castration, as the 
anxiety associated with such a concept was to him quite intolerable. At 
the same time the aggressive elements of his sexual instinct often in- 
cluded the impulse to perform himself this castration (cf. defloration and 
active masculine sexual impulse); hence the hair-despoiling or hair-cut- 
ting element is so frequently present. More recently some analysts have 
developed the theory of fetishism in general a little further in keeping 
with Melanie Klein’s concept of introjection connected with the pre- 
genital organizations of the libido on an oral and anal plane. 

An important point is not that hair can, like shoes or overcoats, 
become a sexual symbol, but that unlike these objects it has practically 
no other significance in our present-day life. 

The universality of hair fetishism may be brought into relief by 
a short instance of its negative aspect: a young woman patient who had 
become completely bald, although most broad-minded on all conven- 
tional issues, had an indescribable horror of her predicament being seen 
or even suspected by anybody. It caused her to relinquish her employ- 
ment for fear of discovery and to forgo a romantic love attachment be- 
cause discovery would in due course have become inevitable. She felt 
quite “incompatible” with any man’s loving or desiring her. She thought 
the absence of an arm or a leg would not be so bad. Her attitude is 
perhaps a fair comment upon the universality of hair fetishism or the 
general overvaluation of hair. 

The phenomenon of hair fetishism is important for two reasons: 
one, that in these extreme cases it proves the erotic symbolism of hair 
without theory or argument; and two, because no normal person is 
without some degree of this particular form of fetishism. Many normal 
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persons, particularly men, have even gone so far as to allow their hair 
fetishism to be the chief determining factor in their process of sexual 
selection. 


Application of Theory 


Finally, a number of applications of these theories to our mental 
attitudes and behavior with regard to hair are enumerated and discussed. 
For instance, in regard to color, a male patient when relating a dream 
of a red-headed figure had no hesitation in describing it in these words: 
“Red—like the top of the penis.” A hysterical woman patient began to 
scream when asked to associate to her dream of her (dark-haired) analyst 
having erect, red hair! Fair hair is commonly associated with cleanliness. 
Long hair is primarily associated with much penis and secondarily, owing 
to usage, with femininity. 


The struggle of the early seventee 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads is 


conflict between sexual libido and 
hair long, indulged in women and 
libidinous impulses. The Roundhe 
tans—symbolically and mentally th 


nth century in England between 
an interesting representation of the 
superego. The Cavaliers wore their 
wine and generally expressed the}? 
ads cut their hair short, were Putt 
a hey cut off their penis—albeit they 
assumed a substitutive and compensatory aggression. It is noteworthy 
that Cavaliers and Roundheads were in conflict l 

The dislike of untidy hair is due to resistance to the provoca 
of disorderly instincts and to anal-erotic reaction formations (similarly 
with regard to hair growing in wrong places). Erect hair is symbolical © 
erect penis, curly hair of pubic hair. The act of combing or brushing 
our hair occasionally occurs in dreams and is associated to a a masturba- 
tion equivalent. The beard is a retention of, or reinstatement of, the 
penis. 

When furs and fur coats appear in d 
ways, in common with furry animals, s 
organs. It is noteworthy that in our 
only to exhibit this “genital symbol” 
exhibition of long hair, jewelry, 


tion 


reams they are practically al 
ymbols (via pubic hair) of genital 
Society it is customary for women 
in common with their permitted 
A and other fetishistic penis substitutes. 

There are various symbols which, though essentially genital, pro- 
duce this association through the intermediary of hair. Grass, foliage and 
bushes very commonly occur in dreams of analysands, and almost in- 
variably have an association with hair, generally directly with pubic 
hair. One of the author’s patients was constantly dreaming of peering 
through bushes into a beautiful garden which he longed to enter, but 
there among the grass he saw the proverbial snake. The surrounding 
bushes he associated with pubic hair (his mother’s). The snake in the 
grass is, of course, his father’s penis within, The relation of this patient’s 
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dream to the Garden of Eden leads the author to regard this legend 
as the product of similar factors in the unconscious. In the frequently 
occurring dreams of landscapes, the grass and foliage are maternal pubic 
hair. 

Freud pointed out that the bullrushes of the Moses story are clearly 
the pubic hair from which the child emerges. To come a little nearer to 
the present day, the Christmas Tree has been associated with hair and 
with father’s penis. We see Father Christmas (with his long beard) tak- 
ing off the toy penises that he benevolently gives to the children (At the 
feast, the phylogenetic successor of the old totem feasts, his penis is eaten 
in the shape of an appropriate symbol—turkey or goose.) The Gorgon's 
head clearly shows us that hair equals snakes equals phallus. By hair 
cutting Samson was castrated symbolically, as many of the author’s 
heterosexually inhibited patients have feared to be. 

The use of scents is not confined to the hair, but the hair seems to 
be specially chosen for scenting purposes, e.g., hair lotions, oils, sham- 
poos. Groddeck says: “Even the most learned of men has to let his 
sense of smell decide for him in all his love-affairs.” Through the con- 
sideration of the pleasure value of the scent of hair we are led not only 
to the discovery that hair has genital significance but even further back 
to the important associations with the pregenital anal level. 

The quantity of data regarding hair appears to be inexhaustible 
and depicts many aspects of unconscious conflicting elements. However, 
the value of annotation should not be overestimated. The observed 
phenomena of nature or of culture, like the manifest content of dreams, 
have little or no meaning until their source or latent content is revealed. 
A list of symptoms in an illness means little until we discover the under- 
lying pathology. 


The Source and Mechanism of Normal Hair Behavior 


The author points out that if we choose to discuss psychopathology 
from the topographical standpoint of the ego, the superego and the id, 
we find that under each of these divisions of the mind the other two 
insistently intrude. This is unfortunate for our desire to be orderly, but 
in this very misfortune we have revealed to us the essential fact of 
Psychopathology. The fact is just this intrusion of the id and superego 
into the domain of the ego. Bearing this in mind we may with less 
dissatisfaction embark upon the attempt. 

The ego will lay stress on conforming to social usage and will of 
Course omit those factors of which it is unaware, namely that a person 
rea ott Because he thus (in his hair behavior) deals with the uncon- 
eu ict between id and superego without unduly embarrassing his 
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ego—that is to say by a symptom (hair behavior) rather than by a oe 
acter change. . 

Custom and usage may blind us to the fact that this hair behavior 
is indeed a symptom rather than an essentially ego-reality behavior, unt 
we are faced with unusual manifestations of it. 


In addition to its function of adapting the individual to his en 
vironment (in which term of course is included social environment) 
another function of the ego is to defend itself against id demands. Is es 
true that the ego, if it did nothing about it, would be overwhelmed by 
the id’s insistent growth of hair? Must the ego in order to survive © 
everlastingly directing the scissors or razor against the id's hair? Or ® 
it not really hair that the ego shaves, cuts and controls but rather some 
old-time enemy never wholly vanquished, of which hair serves 3$ ie 
symbol? In so far as the ego is wasting its defensive energy against 4 
apee aai its function is a morbid one, however widely adopt 

No matter how severe the ego m 
control of this misplaced libido, it shoy 
dealings with those 


ive 
ay appear to be in its defensi 
vs a corresponding leniency w ne 
aggressive components of the id which have 8°", 
over to the superego. The superego is permitted by the ego to attac 


the libidinal hair in a variety of more or less violent ways, from shaving 

s , i e 
and plucking at one end of the scale to scenting and shampooing at th 
other. 


Superego—We may interpret this hair cutting as the original 
parental castrations now taken up with diligent and repetitive insistenY 
by the superego (the parent Successor), or we may choose to delve t° z 
deeper level than that of the oedipus complex and detect here the death 
impulse barely disguised as aggression and repetition. Perhaps it shou 
be a matter for commendation of the ego that such primitive and power” 
ful instinctual drives have been so skillfully deflected into such a harm 
less field of conflict. 

The early reaction formations against oedipal wishes attain expres 
sion in several ways. First of all the very fact of displacement from the 
genital level onto the hair is evidence of conflict against positive genita 
oedipal wishes. Reaction formations are shown in the ritual of cutting 
the hair—as one of Berg's patients expressed it, “to please the woman: 
Similarly the reaction formations are expressed in endeavors to keep 
the hair flat, tidy, etc., and perhaps most conspicuously in the ritual of 
shaving. We therefore become at peace with our various socialized parent 
substitutes. Reaction formations against the anal component embodied 
in the symbolism are evidenced not only in this painstaking tidiness but 
more noticeably by the scenting to which we have already referred. 

The author has encountered dream evidence to show that the cus- 
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tom of covering the hair with hat or other headdress is an expression of 
each side of the conflict. In so far as the hair is hidden it shows a fear 
of its exhibition, connected with repression as a mental equivalent and 
hiding as its behavioristic consequence. In so far as the headdress itself 
is exhibitionistic, the positive impulses are gratified by means of this 
further displacement. 

Thus, hair behavior is an expression of affect belonging to each 
side and every section of oedipal, sexual, and pregenital, conflicts. It 
includes id resistance in the form of aggressive reaction to and instinc- 
tive fear of the positive impulse, superego resistance in abundance (as 
exemplified by fear of parent-social-disapproval), and ego resistance, 
which last is shown by the various rational arguments brought forward 
to justify it. 

Id—īIt would appear that the instinctual level from which the dis- 
placement occurs is clearly genital (genital level of libidinal organiza- 
tion). We discern its object relationship showing its derivation from the 
fully developed oedipus complex. Its intimate connection with exhi- 
bitionism has a pregenital origin in infantile desire that mother should 
allow and appreciate anal-erotic instincts and pleasures. The evidence 
from anthropological sources, though amply confirming the genital level 
of libidinal impulse in hair symbolism, is not so obvious in its anal 
undercurrent. Nevertheless one may detect in the leaving of bodily resi- 
due in the form of hair in tombs and as a sacrifice to deities (parent rep- 
resentatives) a close analogy to the infant’s surrender of its valued ma- 
terial to the loved parent. 

May not aggression also be detected beneath the reaction formation 
of the prevalent cutting, singeing and especially the shaving of hair? Is 
it not also against aggression rather than against an otherwise harmless 
phallus that we are directing insistently the sharp blade of the razor? 
Do we not intuitively detect something of this objectionable quality (ag- 
gression) in our fellow man who has neglected to shave? We feel that he 
is “scruffy,” dirty, antisocial, aggressive, anal-sadistic. 

Id Proper. —Róheim says: “As a prototype of all the transformations 
to which the libido becomes subjected in the course of its long history 
+++. Stags and lions grow antlers and manes (hair) in the rutting period 
because the surplus of libidinal energy recedes back from the genital 
organ to the whole body.” In the same way the surplus of libidinal energy 
at puberty recedes back from the genital organ to the whole body con- 
Spicuously to the pubes, and in males to lips and jaws where it reveals 
itself in the physical outgrowth of hair. Apart from puberty the hair of 
the body (e.g., head hair) may well be a similar diffuse physical expres- 
wate Tia Ellis points out that hairiness is commonly 

cating sexual virility. In confirmation of this we have 
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le of the opposite in the patient who lost his hair aie aa, 
a a unconsciously convinced of castration. A large number o 
pon shock” cases (i.e., persons whose state of fear represented pmol 
ses fantasy of castration or loss of life) suffered from alopecia som 


imes amounting to complete baldness during the weeks of mental illness 
time: I l 
following their traumatic experience. 


pressing dramatically their 
the cathexis of affect be- 
dically abreacted, thereby 
al change. The only differ- 
n hair ritual is that in the 
former the symbols used (penis and incision of penis) are, as one would 
» certainly not far removed from 
indeed their phallic origin is patent, whereas 
i our modern practice 


is unconsciously dealing with a phallic substitute. 
h and treasures this “phallus” daily. 


ntrols (tidies), lays down, brushes flat, cuts off and 
shaves (castrates) this antisocial phallus. 


Ego.—He does what Society expects of him and is 
for it except for the loss of time and other minor disadvantages. Indeed 
he feels better for it chiefly because he thus “deals with” the conflict 


o without unduly embarrassing his ego—that is 
ather than by a characte 


r change. 
the Arundas by their subi 


Td.—He plays wit 
Superego—He co 


none the worse 


that, in spite of apparent excepti 
our behavior reveals the fact tha 


with the tensions of the unsoly 
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components (including anal sadism and aggression); and that our bi 
havior whether we call it “normal” or pathogenic, sublimation, substi = 
tion, play or symptom, is essentially an expression of the ames o p 
tensions of this unconscious conflict. ppan 
. We see ourselves preoccupied with our unconscious conflict: in- 
stinctual drives (libidinal and aggressive) versus repressing forces. This 
conflict, as in hysterical and obsessional patients, is displaced onto sym- 
bols. And in its new symbolic disguise it is played out again and again 
without ever reaching any hope of solution. Our “normal” activities of 


everyday life consist largely of such “hysterical” and “obsessional” pre- 
occupations. As we see in our insight into our activities with hair, we 
are repeating the unsolved struggle between instinctual drives (genital 
and pregenital) and the castrating efforts of the repressing forces, at the 


instigation particularly of the superego. The conflict has been displaced 
upwards to the socially visible hair of the head and face. 

And so the unsolved complexes of our primitive past have found 
their way into modern civilized life, in a form which, though sympto- 
matically lessening their tension, ensures them, by virtue of its symbolism, 
against any likelihood of solution. It is suggested that this is a typical 
sample of behavior in general and an exposure of its usual source of 


mechanism. Charles Berg, M.D. 
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No one can deny the importance of money for the individual in our 
society, but the neurotic alone makes a shibboleth of it. The not-too- 
neurotic person, euphemistically called normal, tries to make money as 


best he can but will not risk jail or sacrifice individual happiness in 
order to do so. 


Every neurotic harbors what the author calls “an elastic fraud cor- 
ner.” This represents a remnant of the childhood megalomaniacal idea 
of “being the exception,” elaborated by Freud in another connection. 
As an exception the individual permits himself to cut corners in regard 
to accepted standards. The fraud corner is so elastic and given such a 
fantastic stretching that it inevitably produces results calculated to satisfy 
the patient’s masochism. This is what causes many neurotics to cheat in 
money matters. This can be studied in clinical analysis in regard to the 
problem of the fee. The hidden refusal to pay the fee can be reduced to 
emotional objections against the successive bearer of the old, but never 
worn out, fantasy of childhood megalomania. For such patients, pay- 
ment of a medical bill has the unconscious significance of supporting the 
competitor who apparently is still enjoying infantile gratifications. On 
the other hand, the patient projects upon his physician his own infantile 
megalomania and in this fashion attributes to the doctor magical powers. 
Thus, all physicians can observe in their patients two contradictory atti- 
tudes: an eager trusting confidence and an equally intense devaluation. 
To the patient, the physician represents, on occasions, maternal and 
paternal figures, and on other occasions, through the mechanism 
jection, the patient himself. Accordingly the patient sees no 
paying his parents or himself. 

The following table illustrates the difference between the normal 
and the abnormal approach to money: 


of pro- 
purpose in 


Normally, money is a means to an Neurotically, 
end, that end the acquiring of se. 
things one desires. 


money is an end per 


Normally, one does not allow him- Neurotically, the fear of being 
self to be taken advantage of in taken advantage of in money mat- 
money matters, and will do his best ters is greatly out of proportion to 
to avoid it. the threat itself. 


Normally, one tries to make money Neurotically, money becomes the 
as best he can and as much as he center of life; everything else is sub- 
can, but in the process will not sac- ordinated to the “urge” 
rifice either health, love, hobbies, it. 

recreation to this end. 


to possess 
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Normally, money has no infantile 
strings attached to it. 


Normally, the spending of money 


is taken for granted; it needs no: 


“surgical operation” to puta dollar 
into circulation. 


Normally, unjustified demands for 
money are warded olf (out of neces- 
sity) in a matter-of-fact way. 

Normally, the phrase “I cannot af- 


ford it” isa simple statement of an 
objective fact. 


Neurotically, money is a blind for 
repressed infantile conflicts. 
Neurotically, the possession and 


hoarding of money becomes para- 
mount. 


Neurotically, demands or requests 
for money generate fury, excite- 
ment, and indignation. 

Neurotically, the phrase, “I cannot 
afford it’ represents a defensive 
triumph against psychic masochism 


(“I can afford it, but automatically 
assume that you want to push me 
into the passive position”). 


Taking the vicissitudes of infantile megalomania into account, it is 
more than doubtful that an “instinct to possess,” so frequently adduced 
as an explanation of money neurosis in nonanalytic literature, does exist, 
The manifestation of the urge to possess in the infant is a coimpensatony 
defense with the purpose of healing narcissistic wounds sustained during 
the phase of challenge to the fantasy of omnipotence. ‘em 

In the book the author describes genetically specific manikestatons 
of the money neurosis, demonstrating how patients wih < neton 
unconsciously and secondarily shift values stemming from the sone 
years’ experiences to money. The types described are: the success hei e 
the gambler, the gold digger and playboy, the miser, a impas or ae 
€mbezzler, the dependee, the bargain hunter and sucker on ea pepe 
ang finally a miscellaneous group comprised of “the marauders ot the 


Breat army of money neurotics.” 


The Success Hunter f d 

The success hunter is an individual who eS. ae et 
arnings, has high-pitched ambitions, and ape te = yee! tie 
Success. In pursuit of these goals he is ready to wor ae ap Thi 
@ constant inner tension stemming from his deeper Innet anys AS 
factor holds true regardless of the importance of the a and serves as 
à propelling impetus toward more and more ne When such individ- 
uals lack new business excitement and the ren Pa ae ae to 
exhibit themselves, they feel dissatisfied and suffer rom bore = n 
Outlook is cynical: they are hypersensitive and overly suspicious. Couple 
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with this attitude is a contempt for the unsuccessful whom they treat in 
a ruthless manner. Although the success hunter is opinionated, he never- 
theless suffers from a great many doubts concerning whether his luck will 
hold out. Hypochondriacal worries, potency disturbances, the inability to 
enjoy the simple pleasures of life and a hidden depression harass this 
type of patient. What drives the success hunter is the inner reproach of 
his conscience against his masochistic passivity. 


The Gambler 


The gambler is the classical example of the individual burdened 
with a money neurosis who never succeeds. In this respect he differs from 
several of the other types of money neurotics who have a different elab- 
oration of their conflict. Actually the gambler is defeated before he starts 
although he is unaware of this fact. His conscious aim of winning in 
gambling is counteracted by a more powerful unconscious wish to lose. 
Hence, in the long run the gambler is always a loser. According to the 
author, the gambler is an orally regressed neurotic of the “I wish to be 
deprived” variety, who builds up a specific pseudo-aggressive defense of 
attacking and unconsciously reducing to irony the moral precepts com- 
municated by educators. By his gambling he attempts to establish that 
“not work but chance is what makes people get rich.” The gambler’s atti- 
tude is “I have no use for the ridiculous normal rules of conduct.” As in 
the other instances, so in this case the aggression against educational pre- 
cepts inevitably turns out to be a defensive cover for more deeply re- 
pressed masochistic wishes (pseudo aggression). Gambling first of all 
provides the thrill which may be characterized as a “pleasurable-painful 
tension.” ‘The gambler’s elation is experienced in the context of fear, 
Secondly, by actually losing, the gambler unconsciously enjoys his real 
inner aim and by the same token “proves” how unjustly fate (his parents) 
treat him. The attempt to recoup the infantile megalomania inevitably 
fails. Even when the gambler wins he continues playing and risks more 
and more until he is finally ruined. According to this type of money 
neurotic, all business is a gamble. Actually this is an exaggeration. The 
gambler unconsciously wants to lose, whereas the success hunter uncon- 
sciously wants to win. The latter spends his psychic masochism in busi- 
ness excitement. Both damage themselves but at different levels and by a 
different technique. 


Gold Digger and Playboy 


Gold diggers and playboys may be characterized as “emotional 
cripples selling their good looks.” Phenomenologically, both the gold 
digger and the playboy are firmly convinced of their right to be sup- 
ported, bartering this support for sex appeal. They do not feel that they 
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are robbing their victims. They merely go through the sex act mechanic- 
ally. To them, money represents security and accordingly they get excited 
only when they feel they don’t “get enough.” 

The author finds the same basic mechanism of orally regressed maso- 
chism in these patients and that the pseudoaggressive defense consists of 
coldness toward the victim. The basic but warded-off masochistic attitude 
becomes manifest in a secondary type of relationship in which both gold 
digger and playboy attach themselves to partners who exploit them as 
cruelly as they themselves treat their official victims. In addition, gold 
diggers and playboys very frequently are not too successful in the choice 
of their victims, attaching themselves to individuals who are actually 
not as wealthy as they seemed. sia ss slats m 

The specificity of financial sponging is explica e m tor c 
elaboration of an infantile conflict. Originally this type o chi d felt 
unjustly treated and partly provoked rejection. He Then ee ~ 
both feelings masochistically. Thus the child who amema y accu a! i 
mother of coldness nevertheless witnessed excited quarrels eae. 
money. The inner conclusion drawn by the child was that the oe 
feelings but only concerning money. Thus money ah Wie as 
the inner battle expressed in the following formula: “I shall ta ay 
What y a —money.” e A } 

ec dae ae and the playboy, but also their victims are 

a ricti e less innocent than they 
Part of this specific neurosis. These victims ar a eae 
claim to be. It is their masochism which has led them in Pp 
association. 


The Miser 

The miser subordinates everything to ive thinking about it. 
cumulation of money is matched only by ms sig oH by being haunted 
Specifically, he worships inactive cash but pays tor i Ei 4 thus is unable 
by the fear of losing the money through external "aie onstTit ences 
to enjoy even the power which money gives Er” ian talen Advantage oe 
18 expressed in indignation at the thought Q oad is characteristically 
hips is combined with pathological svi atic passivity which is counter- 
and inevitably a deep unconscious me 3 ion of inner 
acted by feelings of giit. The defense a Ss i. Te forme 
Passivity takes the form of outsmarting ee z a aa art 
Of refusals of money and occasionally throug) P 


of cynical ž i 
callousness. use, to 
Therapeutically it is difficult to effect a change en Sires vi dis 
f $ is ill. e sympto - 
bégin org fhe 7. has no notion that he is ill ymp 


the 
; rse of treatment. Secondly, 
Covered only “accidentally” in the cou : m 

i i s of 
Miser’s Phe A eon money 15 sanctioned by social attitu 


money. His compulsive ac- 
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the wealthy segment of society. And finally, a combination of these factors 
and the depth of regression in the miser indicate that this entity is the 
exception rather than the rule as far as cure is concerned. 

The spendthrift basically represents a type identical with the miser 
except that, where the miser uses pseudo aggression in the form of refus- 
ing money to others, the spendthrift applies a so-called “magical gesture.” 
This gesture denotes an unconscious dramatization of the thought, “I 
will show you, bad mother and father, how I really wanted to be treated 
—with kindness and generosity.” Actually the spendthrift is stabilized 
on the level of rejection. What he really pursues is the goal of psychic 
masochism which he achieves by depriving himself of money through 
squandering it senselessly. 


The Impostor and Embezzler 


Neurotic money lovers are so preoccupied with the role of defending 
their money that while watching their pennies they become easy prey tO 
all types of impostors and swindlers. To complete the irony, the cheats 
themselves do not enjoy the loot for any length of time but inevitably 
and skillfully maneuver themselves into jail. The impostor is a social 
climber with disarming and charming behavior which inspires confidence 
and friendship. His sense of humor is specifically directed toward ridicul- 
ing social institutions and prejudices. This is bolstered by a pseudo- 
identification mimicry with bombastic braggadocio. While ostensibly 
having a good time, the impostor suffers from an underlying depression 
so that he is unable to enjoy his self-created success. He is infantile in his 
approach toward the stringencies of time and cynical and seemingly 
remorseless in his attitude toward others. His specific type of psychic 
masochism is stabilized at the level of breaking the law by cheating. 

Impostors represent a special group of individuals who use the 
“mechanism of criminosis.” This is a special case of failure to overcome 
early oral disappointment, one unique in its specific solution. The pre 
oedipal disappointment in the mother, masochistically elaborated, cou- 
pled with a helplessness to take revenge on her, force this type of indi- 
vidual into his herostratic act. This tendency to take revenge on the 
mother is projected upon society and is accompanied by an unconsciously 
self-intended punishment. Only the anticipation, unconscious of course, 
and the acceptance of punishment make crime possible for the criminotic- 
These patients have a conscience and a very severe one at that. The 
harsh punishment imposed by society is the specific device which appeases 
this conscience. Every criminal action involves two factors, a constant 
and a variable one. The constant factor (the “mechanism of criminosis”) 
explains the motor acts and is based on the masochistic attempt to over- 
come the inner feelings of helplessness stemming from preoedipal oral 
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conflicts through the mechanism of pseudo aggression. The variable 
factor pertains to the specific content of the specific crime which must be 
determined in each case. The author feels that the social factors play a 
relatively subordinate role in crime. For the majority of criminals, social 
factors represent rationalizations for hidden unconscious motives. 

The narcissism of these individuals is exorbitant. They cannot over- 
come their early oral disappointment or restore their sense of self-esteem. 
Thus they are driven constantly to seek proof of their capacity to inspire 
love and admiration. It is this which accounts for the charming and 
disarming behavior of impostors, but since the proof is only a narcissistic 
device the masochistic mechanism of criminosis inevitably comes to the 
fore and leads to unconsciously self-provoked defeats. 

Because of the masochistic substructure, impostors avoid success 
which is conceived as a form of revenge on infantile images. Having 
aroused love and admiration, they throw it away in order to offend the 
mother substitute. The guilt for pseudo aggression is, as usual, the admis- 
sion of a lesser crime whereas the real crime and guilt belong to the 
conflicts relative to psychic masochism. 


The Dependee 


The dependee is a neurotic who with great regularity maneuvers 
himself into a position of dependence upon another person, or group of 
persons, only to complain of the bitter disappointment the ungrateful, 
inconsiderate attitude of the tight-pursed provider has caused him. It is 
of no consequence to him that the provider never asked to be appointed 
to that position, and in fact objects to the burden: the provider not only 
dispenses money but is also a provider of injustices, and as such is invalu- 
able to the dependce. 

Not all dependees are full-time parasites. Some of them may work 
sporadically at occupations whose earnings barely manage to fill the 
patient’s stomach regularly. During these lean periods the dependee falls 
back upon his friends and acquaintances for help. If friends fail to re- 
spond to the degree which the dependee demands, the lament begins. 
The dependee is characterized by a high degree of naïveté concerning the 
benevolence of human nature and this pseudo naiveté is part of the 
unconsciously sought-for disappointment. f ; Sp 

Despite flimsy and sometimes slightly paranoid rationalizations, the 
basic structure of the dependee is the masochistic wish to be refused. 
When cornered the dependee will assert that the world owes him a living. 
It is the basic masochistic elaboration of the dependee’s oral wish which 
causes him to cling stubbornly to the infantile idea of having to be sup- 
ported. This serves as a defense against the deeper repressed masochistic 
substructure. To the dependee, the wish to receive is used as a defense 
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against his constant seeking of disappointment. An insistence upon a 
specific type of work may be the dependee’s rationalization for his disap- 
pointment-provoking behavior. The defense of pseudo aggression makes 
the dependee bitter, accusing, demanding, according to his characteristic 
formula that the world is obliged to support him. 


The Bargain Hunter and Sucker for Easy Money 


Bargain hunting corresponds to a recipe for getting poor quickly 
and efficiently, though it appears in consciousness as the saving of money. 
A bargain hunter is a person who is irresistibly attracted to merchandise 
which he does not need but which can be bought cheaply. For a person of 
this type, window shopping is not a means of orientation but an occupa- 
tion full of allure. The difference between such an individual and the 
less neurotic confrére with a disinclination to be taken advantage of is 
that for the former price is more important than usefulness, whereas for 
the latter usefulness and need are the first considerations. In reality the 
act of buying is, for the bargain hunter, not a rational procedure but a 
battle of wits. He tries to outsmart the seller—who for his part is eager 
to give the unwitting sucker the narcissistic illusion of triumph. 

In looking for a common denominator of bargain hunting, one has 
to exclude the possibility that the purchase has an unconscious symbolic 
meaning. This is found less frequently than expected; it explains only 
the specific purchase, not the bargain hunting per se. 

Genetically, one is confronted once more with a modification of the 
repressed wish to be refused. To counteract that inner reproach of con- 
science, the typical defense is set in motion—the purported wish to get. 
The bargain hunter of either sex unconsciously behaves as if the outer 
world were but the perpetuated refusing mother. To circumvent the 
inner conflict, created by psychic masochism, the problem is shifted to the 
act of wresting something from the hostile mother. The bargaining spirit 
is defensive pseudo aggression unproductively used. At the end, maso- 
chism is victorious—the purchase is mostly wasted. 

The bargain hunter has a phenomenologically different counterpart 
in money neurosis, a type which may be designated a sucker for easy 
money without criminal involvement. On the superficial level this rather 
pitiful individual strives for security. What he gains is promises of shares, 
percentages, and earnings in the unreal future for a few thousands of 
real dollars deposited now. The lure of fabulous earnings is irresistible 
bait to this type of person who forgets only too easily how much sweat, 
labor, and time went into accumulating his savings through hard work. 
At once he is a new business. The shoe manufacturer becomes a member 
of the board of directors of an air transport line; the lawyer is involved 
in promoting a new soft drink; the physician is transformed into an 
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“angel,” backing a Broadway play; and so on. None of these men have 
a trace of the specialized knowledge necessary for entering on a new 
venture but, blithely discounting that fact, they confidently expect that 
their money will earn them security. And indeed they may count on 
security of a kind—the security of losing. In all these cases, the identical 
unconscious motive can be found—psychic masochism. 


Flotsam of Money Neurosis 

Under this heading the chapter discusses: “the purse-string and 
apron-string acrobat,” retirement neurosis, ‘“‘gift-touchy” money neurotics, 
the recluse and reclusoid, the refusing giver. 

“The purse-string and apron-string acrobat” corresponds to the type 
of husband who holds onto the purse strings to disguise his holding onto 
his wife’s (mother’s) apron strings. Adducing his previous studies on the 
“He-Man” (Divorce Won't Help, 1948), the author investigates the tran- 
sition accomplished from the helpless boy in the cradle to the adult 
family provider. Whether or not the he-man likes it, he was once an 
infant, completely dependent on a woman. Twenty-odd years later the 
roles are seemingly reversed; his wife and children are dependent on the 
once helpless baby now grown up. The transition is accomplished via 
Freud's unconscious repetition compulsion: active repetition of passively 
endured experiences to eradicate a lesion in narcissism. In the case in 
point, the technique of becoming a he-man consists of identification with 
the image of the giving mother (much later, father). The child-mother 
game is unconsciously played in reverse; the grown-up baby acts the 
giving mother, with the wife reduced to the image of oneself as recipient- 
passive baby. She is compensated by being given love, tenderness, kind- 
ness, understanding, words, sex, money. If the transition is not accom- 
plished and infantile grievances are masochistically perpetuated, the baby 
in the man acts the “bad, refusing mother.” Among other results is refusal 
of money. i 

Money neurosis has many masks, can be found in every country, 
every culture, every group of any given society. It cannot be used to 
prove anything against the system of free enterprise for money neurosis 
is a by-product arising independently of any external system. It proves 
the ingenuity of neurotics: confronted with prevailing values, they use 
them for defensive expression of repressed infantile aims. Nenross is age- 
less and timeless. The manifestations and the use of “raw material” 


merely vary in different cultural and economic orbits. 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
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NEUROTIC COUNTERFEIT-SEX 
by 


EDMUND BERGLER (20) 


This book takes up impotence, frigidity and homosexuality in both 
sexes, tracing the disturbances of sex life in accordance with genetic 
principles. 

Neurotics have produced a complete travesty of sex, creating a cari- 
cature which is termed “counterfeit-sex.” The accent here is on the part 
of the word preceding the hyphen; at that point the resemblance to 
normal sexuality ends. Neurotics unconsciously misuse sex for repeating 
their infantile repressed conflicts on other neurotics who are in tune with 
their specific neuroses. The decisive elements in normal sexuality—ten- 
derness, love, concentration of feelings on one person—are either absent 
in counterfeit-sex, or rejected as romantic nonsense. The dictum that a 
normal woman rejects sexual relations with an unloved man (and, con- 
versely, that a normal mature man does not desire sex without the pre- 
requisite of tender love) is scoffed at ironically by neurotics. Sexual 
activity is for them merely “release of tension.” They fail to understand 
that their pathological “release” js only too frequently impeded by ob- 
stacles such as various forms of impotence, frigidity and homosexuality. 
At best, they are capable only of “mechanical” intercourse, again a 
travesty of normal sex. The picture is further obscured by the fact that 
not every neurosis is automatically connected with a sexual disturbance 
recognizable to the victim. In so-called personality neuroses sex seems to 
function. The mirage is produced by overlooking the choice of the object 
or circumstances. If a woman is frigid in marriage and experiences orgasm 
in a clandestine extramarital affair, her concept of sex is bound to the 
infantile connotation of the “forbidden.” The same applies to impotent 
husbands who are potent in extramarital affairs. Another variant is Sexu- 
ality that functions only under the condition of “injustice collecting ; 
these are neurotics who on the marital scene engage in a never ending 
conflict involving feelings of being “martyred” and “trapped” and tore 
ing the partner into the role of wrongdoer. The unconscious purpose z 
the procedure is unconscious enjoyment of psychic masochistic pleasu ; 
Moreover, there are cases in which sex functions as an naval vine 
attempt to attest his normality to the neurotic, but this seren pi 
sometimes undiseased corner of his, or her, personality does not prectu k 
other neurotic difficulties; marriages of such people consist ofa series o 
battles and reconciliations, the common denominator being conscious 
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suffering. These and similar forms of pseudonormal sex give the neurotic 
the feeling that “at least” his, or her, sexuality is a functioning one. 

The book is divided into two parts, one dealing with impotence and 
the other with frigidity. Each subdivision contains a description of dis- 
turbances on the oral, anal and phallic levels; each gives a short summary 
of the development of sexuality in both sexes; each contains a chapter on 
homosexuality and lesbianism, respectively; finally, each includes a chap- 
ter on the outlook for analytic therapy in these disturbances. 

Chapter 1, “Scope of the Problem,” describes psychogenic impotence 
as the inability to perform sexual intercourse because the sex organ 
refuses to execute its function; the fiasco occurs despite the fact that inter- 
course is consciously wanted and is attempted under subjectively the most 
desirable external conditions. 

Inhibition of the sexual function manifests itself in various ways, 
eg., the vascular apparatus rebels—an erection cannot be achieved. 
Or an erection is achieved, followed by prematurity. Or, the ejaculation 
does not come at all (psychogenic aspermia). Or “everything goes well,” 
but the aftereffects are disturbing (sleeplessness, guilt, distaste, dreary 
expectations). Or the man is potent with casual acquaintances, and im- 
potent with the woman he “loves.” Or the organ does not work at proper 
times, the man is tortured by sexual ideas with corresponding erections, 
but in bed with the woman “nothing happens.” Or the prerequisite for 
potency is derived from the arsenal of fantasies: the man must imagine 
he is with a woman other than his actual partner. This may be compli- 
cated, in some cases, by various perverse fantasies, e.g., men who imagine 
that they are being beaten by another woman. Or perverse actions are 
essential as preparatory acts to make the organ behave. Or men “prefer” 
the prostitute type of woman, whereas in reality this predilection merely 
makes a conscious preference out of a necessity, for men of this type have 
discovered through bitter experience that they function only with ‘‘de- 
graded” women. In still other cases, men, allegedly bisexual, who are at 
times capable of lustless intercourse with a woman, reserve their real 
passion for a concomitant homosexual affair. Another instance is the 
tragically common type of husband, who, impotent with his wife, is 
potent with other women. There is also the adult masturbator who lives 
a double sex life, with on the one hand an ever-changing fantasy girl, 
and on the other a half or three-quarter impotent bed life with a real 
woman. There are also men with “whimsical” potency, sometimes per- 
forming with extraordinary frequency but more frequently collapsing 
for “inexplicable reasons.” Another type is the man with “specific condi- 
tions” for sex, conditions which are so stringent or impossible to put 
into operation that for all practical purposes the man is impotent. In 
Other cases the approach to the sex act is that of a schoolboy with exam- 
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ination fright and if the act is attempted, it is done so with defeatism. 
Still another type is the “esthetic” rejector of sex who claims that he is 
“not interested” at all. These examples do not exhaust the possibilities. 

An enumeration of twenty typical misconceptions concerning potency 
disturbances follows. The chapter closes with twenty informative ques- 
tions asked in the first interview, including a discussion of conclusions to 
be tentatively drawn from the patient’s answers. 

Chapter 2 deals with a sketch of the development of male sexuality. 
It enumerates the six great “trouble makers” confronting the immature 
child: infantile megalomania, aggression, libido, unconscious repetition 
compulsion, prestages of the inner conscience, reality. The preoedipal 
relation to the mother (“Giantess of the nursery”) is stressed in relation 
to the child’s fantastic elaboration of his fears; these comprise a “septet 
of baby fears” (fear of starvation, fear of being devoured, fear of being 
poisoned, fear of being choked, fear of being chopped to pieces, fear of 
being drained, fear of castration). Two parallel processes are observable: 
on the one hand, infantile megalomania prevents the child from acknowl- 
edging the mother as kind and giving—she is considered simply an 
executive organ of the child’s omnipotence. On the other hand, all real 
experiences have one common denominator: passivity. The child is com- 
pletely dependent on the mother; feels passively “victimized” even in the 
matter of being fed; is passively subjected to a time schedule and finally 
must undergo the passively experienced tragedy of weaning. To these 
early days, the beginnings of psychic masochism are to be traced. All 

disappointments” (and waiting even a few seconds for milk is an of- 
fense, both caloric and megalomanic) produce fury, and this aggression 
is inexpressible. Thus, the canalization of aggression against the child 
himself is inaugurated, which, since every human being lives on the 
pleasure principle, must be libidinized. This comprises the genetic pic- 
ture of psychic masochism, as described by Freud. The author adduces 
previous investigations of his own, enlarging on the clinical picture of 
psychic masochism, which consists of the triad of the “mechanism of 
orality.” The three constituents are: 

1. Through their behavior, or the misuse of an external situation, 
these children unconsciously provoke disappointment and refusal. 

2. Not realizing that they themselves have brought about this disap- 
pointment, they become aggressive, seemingly in self-defense (“pseudo 
aggression’). 

3. They then indulge in self-pity (“injustice collecting”), uncon- 
sciously enjoying psychic masochism. “This can happen only to me.” 

The transition between genetic and clinical pictures takes place 
when the more firmly established superego objects to the masochistic 


a 
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pleasure. The clinical picture presents the injustice collector as the inno- 
cent victim of external malice. 

Passive experiences, masochistic elaboration, the Grand Guignol of 
baby fears, plus the ambivalence resulting from gradual realization that 
mother is not only “refusing,” impel the child into the oedipal phase. 
Here, a triangular “new order” is set up. The boy performs his most 
amazing tour de force in demoting the “threatening” and fear-inspiring 
“witch” of his babyhood from her position of power. At this point only 
the father is dominant. By identifying himself with the father’s borrowed 
Strength, the boy makes out of the Giantess a caricature of his own 
frightened and passive self. He now perceives the mother as being under 
the complete dominance of the father. By added misconstructions of the 
Sexual activity between the parents as a cruel act, with the father now 
the conquering Giant, and the mother the passive victim, and by identi- 
fying himself with the father's “cruelty,” the boy finds the once fright- 


ening Giantess of his babyhood now completely “weak, passive, helpless,” 


Just as the child was, once upon a time. The reversal of the roles seems 


complete, poetic justice has been established via “unconscious repetition 
compulsion” (Freud). Fear being diminished, the libidinous tendencies, 
imbedded in the oedipal period, come to the fore. 


The triumph is increased by the “discovery” of mother's lack of the 


penis. This has a prehistory. The trauma of weaning was psychologically 


digested via “unconscious repetition compulsion.” Active repetition of 
Passively endured experiences restored a lesion in narcissism. Penis and 
breast were identified. There is n° arguing that these organs are ana- 
tomically, physiologically, histologically different from each other, and 
the fluid carried or produced completely dissimilar. So important 1s the 


application of the unconscious repetition compulsion that the whole 
rse rests On this fact. The first 


Psychic superstructure of adult intercour : fi 
an organ or object containing 


xperie in Ti : is tl 
nce in life for the infant 1s that i oys a 
nsciously identifying penis and 


fluid is pushed into his mouth. By unc! 
(in childhoo 


ation is achieved. 
ater collapses because of castration 


n to be elaborated upon. 
the development of the superego, and 
it elaborates upon the mechanism of 


Ge aa E uthor’s opinion, uncon- 
taking the blame for the Jesser crime. In the a P ’ 
he fore covered by only one defense; the 


Tst defense is inyariabl rejected by the superego, with the result that 
2 second defense te ‘alin Only reverberations of the latter, covered 
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bie Tationalizations appear in neurotic symptoms and personality struc- 
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d, urine) and milk, a com- 
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ture. These ideas of a “‘five-layer structure” were elaborated in The Basic 
Neurosis by the author. 

Chapter 3 deals with “Specific Forms of Impotence.” It enumerates 
and discusses first the nine-point basis on which the author believes every 
neurosis rests. 

l. The unconscious conflict established in early childhood is later 
stenciled, coded and transferred with uncanny repetitiveness to innocent 
outsiders, who are used as a sort of screen upon which to project the 
individual pattern. 

2. The end result of the trouble-making “infantile conflict” spells 
masochistic stabilization on the rejection level, plus endless defenses 
against it. 

3. Every neurosis represents merely a “rescue station” from the 
unsolved masochistic relation to the preoedipal mother. 

4. Every neurotic symptom has a five-layer structure. Only the de- 
fense against the defense is visible. 

5. All neurotic aggression is but pseudo aggression. 

6. Simultaneous presence exists of two sets of unconscious identifica- 
tion, “leading” and “misleading.” 

7. Predominance of inner fear exists in every neurosis. 

8. The mechanism of acceptance of guilt for the “lesser intrapsychic 
crime” is present. 

9. A neurosis is a progressive, not self-limiting disease. 

Psychogenic disturbance of potency denotes a central inhibition 
which is manifested locally in the penis. This inhibition has, according 
to its seriousness, the following effects: erective impotence, ejaculatio 
ante portas, ejaculatio praecox, ejaculatio retardata, psychogenic asper- 
mia, “intercourse without any particular pleasure” (Freud). 

Following the genetic principle, the author describes the disturbances 
of potency starting at the base of the psychic pyramid, the orally regressed 
cases, to progress to anal and phallic regressions. This procedure corre- 
sponds to the actual development of the child, and facilitates the descrip- 
tion and interpretations of the “remnants” from previous phases, ex- 
pressed in the “language” of the succeeding phases. 

In each of the three genetic groups, the typical clinical pictures are 
worked out first. Then, under the heading, “Specific Conditions,” those 
conditions sine quibus non are elaborated which make some neurotics sO 
rigid in their prerequisites for intercourse. Because of the stringency of 
adhering to the exact “condition,” or the difficulty of finding it, and 
because of the restriction of choice and diminution of the radius of the 
total personality, a potency disturbance de facto exists. As a third subdi- 
vision of each genetic group, the inner defenses for which these neurotics 
misuse intercourse are enumerated. The heading is “Counterfeit-Sex.” 
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Oral Regression 


‘ 


Every orally regressed neurotic is characterized by the “mechanism 
of orality” in his personality (see above), hence is unconsciously an “in- 
justice collector.” Consequently, since everybody lives on the basis of his 
chief defenses, such neurotic individuals must constantly produce defen- 
sive pseudo aggression. This is visible in the two main potency troubles 
on the oral level, premature ejaculation and psychogenic aspermia. 

Whereas the normal person overcomes his infantile-passive depend- 
ence on the Giantess of the nursery via unconscious repetition compul- 
sion, the normal man, as adult, being the active giver in sex, making the 
woman into the passive recipient (meaning himself in his own baby- 
hood), the orally regressed neurotic fails in this indispensable transition, 
He is still masochistically attached to the Giantess, and defensively acts 
as the refuser. He plays the role of the “bad refusing” preoedipal mother. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that both, the prematurist and asper- 
mist, express their defensive grievances with fluid means. In both cases, 
fluid is refused. In prematurists the “milk is spilled before it can reach 
the mouth”; in aspermists the “baby” is given no fluid at all. 

A series of case histories illustrates the thesis (the clinical picture of 
“psychogenic oral aspermia” was first described by the author in 1934). 
After a discussion of “one-night-stand” sex and a specific type of “com- 
pulsive passive promiscuity of the ‘drained’ type,” fourteen “specific con- 
ditions” are described. These are: condition of the forbidden and 
uncanny, playing one woman off against another with the spectacle of 
jealousy, defensive reassurance against being forced into the masochistic 
role, the use of obscene language, oral perversions, beating fantasies, 
scoptophiliac conditions, “playboy” sex, sexual relations with prostitutes, 
“saving of a lost soul,” outdistancing oneself, tentative sex, pity, being 
needed, etc. 

The section on counterfeit-sex, “division orality,” summarizes the 
misuse of sex by these neurotics. Sex is misused for expression of inner 
defenses pertaining to undigested baby fears. Moreover, the sex of alco- 
holics and of “immediatists” is discussed. 


Anal Regression 

The opinion is expressed that anal-sadistic trends have a complex 
oral substructure. The fear of being “drained” is part and parcel of the 
“septet of baby fears.” The child believes that “parts of his body are 
drained by an irresistible force. What appears as anal aggression is but 
Pseudo aggression, covering deeper repressed masochistic vicissitudes. 
The megalomaniac defense sets in also: “Tm not drained at all; J pro- 
duce my feces of my own volition, I like doing it, and want to play with 
it.” At the same time, the anal opening (in duplication of the oral open- 
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ing) retains good-sized passive deposits. The fantasy of being orally 
“pierced” by nipple and bottle has its counterpart in the passive fantasy 
of being “passively pierced” by the anal (self-produced) fecal rod. Finally, 
in the stage of the negative oedipus, the father’s penis is unconsciously 
invited to do the piercing in the child's identification with the oedipal 
demoted mother. 

The problem of ambivalence is discussed, and, in continuation of 
earlier studies by the author, assigned an oral substructure. Ambivalence 
is considered as a conflict between the “progressive” autarchic defense 
mechanism and the “regressive” passive wish of being orally-anally pene- 
trated. “I want to play autarchically with the self-produced feces and not 
be orally (by the maternal breast) and anally (by the paternal penis) 
passively penetrated.” Moreover, two other tributaries to ambivalence 
(ironization of educators with pseudo-aggressive means, and the mech- 
anism of “narcissistic gratification”) are taken up. The typical clinical 
pictures (obsessional neurosis and hypochondriasis) are elaborated, and 
the specific potency disturbances discussed and the connection with the 
oral substructure stressed. Specific conditions, and misuse of anally based 
counterfeit-sex follow. 


Phallic Regression 


This chapter summarizes Freud’s studies on the topic. It discusses the 
various groups of phallically based impotence. Nine “specific conditions” 
are enumerated. 

Chapter 4 deals with male homosexuality. A homosexual is defined 
as a person who predominantly uses the unconscious defense mechanism 
of man-man relationship to escape his repressed masochistic attachment 
to the preoedipal mother, and who shows in his personality the mech- 
anism of “injustice collector.” Only the combination of the two orally 
based “ingredients” constitute the phenomenon, the homosexual. 

Genetically the prospective homosexual has worked out his problem 
of breast envy with penis-breast identification, as does the normal boy. 
Whereas, however, the more normal boy overvalues his compensatory 
“penis pride,” and still uses it in relation to women, the homosexual is 
narcissistically so deeply hurt that he abandons the disappointing female 
sex, and runs after the “reduplication of his own defense mechanism”— 
the penis. He is a frightened fugitive from women, fleeing in his panic to 
“another continent.” Thus, homosexuality is considered as one of the 
many pathologic aberrations of the unsolved relationship to the Giantess 
of the Nursery. 

The author takes issue with Kinsey’s opinion that homosexuality is 
but a shift on the heterosexual-homosexual balance. Homosexuality is 
by no means a unit. The following phases and subdivisions are worked 
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out: transitory phase in adolescence, perversion homosexuality, spurious 
homosexuality (the passive feminine man regressed to the negative 
oedipus), homosexual “one-timers,”” homosexuality as inner admission of 
the “lesser crime," homosexuality in conscious fantasy only, the “bisex- 
uals,” etc. 

Depending on the identification (passive baby—strong mother), the 
passive and active variety of homosexual results. The pretense of imitat- 
ing man-wife relations is a camouflage, covering deep oral-masochistic 
mechanisms. The camouflage belongs to the group of “taking the blame 
for the lesser intrapsychic crime.” 

The author claims that homosexuality has analytically an excellent 
prognosis. 

Chapter 5, “Therapeutic Procedures and Chances of Therapy,” sum- 
marizes the personal analytic experiences of the author in treating 


potency disturbances, and states: 


In oral cases, 75% cure; duration 2-214 years; 
» 1970 £3 
In anal cases, 75% cure; duration 1-114 years; 
In phallic cases nearly 100% cure; duration 6-8 months. 


Since neurotics are in general prone to give up symptoms under 
analytic pressure, but extremely resistant to change their personalities, a 
differential diagnosis is necessary to distinguish real successes from spuri- 
ous ones. The latter, identified as “successes because of unconscious fear,” 
are short-lived, and do not appear as a result of working through the re- 
trieved unconscious material in the transference situation. In cases of 
potency disturbances, the analyst must be especially careful not to be 
deceived by the mirage of pseudo successes. 

Part II of the book, “Frigidity,” begins with Chapter 6, “Scope of 
the Problem.” In analogy to Part I, twenty typical misconceptions con- 
cerning frigidity are discussed, to be followed by twenty informative 
questions put to the patient during the first interview; each question is 
discussed as to the tentative conclusions the analytic physician can reach. 

The author adheres to the Bergler-Hitschmann definition of frigidity, 
postulated in Frigidity in Women in 1934. The definition reads: 


Under frigidity we understand the incapacity of woman to have 
a vaginal orgasm during intercourse. It does not matter whether 
the woman is aroused during coitus or remains cold, whether 
excitement is weak or strong; whether it breaks off at the begin- 
ning or end, slowly or suddenly, whether it 1s dissipated in pre- 
liminary acts, or has been lacking from the beginning. The sole 
criterion of frigidity is absence of vaginal orgasm. 


all 
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A critical discussion of Kinsey’s and Kelly’s views, both negating 
the existence of vaginal orgasm, is included in the chapter. 

Chapter 7 is entitled, “Differences in the Development of Female and 
Male Sexuality.” With only one exception, there are no psychological 
differences between girl and boy in the oral, preoedipal phase. Both are 
confronted with the identical, as yet undifferentiated Giantess of the 
nursery; both misunderstand reality; both develop the “septet of baby 
fears.” Both live on the basis of infantile “autarchic” misconceptions; 
both are plagued by the six “great trouble makers,” as described in 
Chapter 2—infantile megalomania, aggression, libido, unconscious repeti- 
tion compulsion, prestages of conscience, reality. Later on, both engage 
in the three great “slave revolts” against the overpowering Giantess of the 
nursery—masochistic “solution,” oedipal rescue station and “mechanism 
of admission of the lesser crime,” as a means of shifting guilt. 

The only difference, lack of the penis, is of no great impact in these 
early stages. Later, all the well-known fantasies of possible growth of the 
organ come to the fore. 

As far as the first sensations in the genital region of girls are con- 
cerned, they center around the clitoris. Soon an identification of clitoris 
and maternal (or bottle) nipple is established, just as the boy identifies 
breast and penis. The fact that the orifice of the female urethra is located 
directly below the clitoris, facilitates the illusion that that penis substi- 
tute “produces” fluid. 

Then comes the tragedy of weaning, and via unconscious repetition 
compulsion the negation of the loss via narcissistic reparation is inauguT- 
ated. The latter, however, has two drawbacks: too little “length” for the 
full fantasy, “I haven’t lost anything; I have a similar organ on my 
body”; and second, sooner or later the girl sees a penis, with the result 
that “penis envy” is produced, as postulated by Freud. 

The girl fights the identical conflicts with the Giantess of the nur- 
sery, uses the identical fantasies, projections, shifts, “nullification tricks,” 
as does the male infant. But since she has been endowed with poorer 
equipment than the boy, in the form of organs used as compensation, she 
loses out more severely in her fight against the Giantess of the nursery, 
later the oedipal mother. Since an overdose of psychic masochism seems 
to be the human tragedy, the female of the species seems to be worse off 
than the future “he-man.” Appearances are deceptive, and exactly the 


opposite is true. Women are the stronger, men the weaker sex. First, biolo- 


. bt ‘4 om 
gists are in agreement that “woman is far from being the ‘weaker vessel 


(Boyd); second, early bitter disappointments, although masochistically 
elaborated, can be built into her biological functions; third, her “pas- 
sivity” is not under social pressure—only the “he-man” lives beyond his 
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emotional means. A longer discussion on the topic, including evaluation 
of menstruation, childbirth, menopause, is included in this chapter. 

The girl's sexual development is, to use an understatement, more 
complicated than that of the boy. It boils down to the fact that, in 
adult sex proper, she must unconsciously repeat the receptive role of the 
passive baby, without using pseudo-aggressive reversals (unconscious 
repetition compulsion), as does the boy-man. In other words, she must 
inwardly accept passivity and receptivity in sex proper without resent- 
ment and grievances. This is the hardest task for the human being, ex- 
actly because normal passivity is such a close intrapsychic neighbor to 
neurotic masochistic passivity. The moment the latter interferes and 
pseudo-aggressive defenses are installed (“I don't want to be passively 
fed—I actively refuse”), frigidity invariably results. This is the oral sub- 


structure of what Freud described as Passivitdtsschub in puberty; the 


unresolved oral conflict explains (at different levels) the tragic spectacle 
of something like 90 per cent of women suffering from vaginal frigidity. 

Behind this pseudo-aggressive defense is, once more, the masochis- 
tically tinged “mechanism of orality,” with its triad of hidden masochistic 


pleasures. In “being refused sexual pleasure,” the woman unconsciously 
her-victimized baby” melodrama. The fact that 


reénacts the “starving mot 
‘mother feeds baby” (man gives sex) is nullified by woman's adhering to 


the fantasy of being refused. : 
Similarly as in the boy's development, the later phases (anal, phallic) 


are but reformulations and rescue stations from the oral “danger.” 

y Either the woman unconsciously accepts, in sex proper, the passive 
situation of “baby is lovingly fed” by the Giantess in its third edition 
(Giantess, father and then man), Or she pays the penalty of vaginal 
frigidity. 

Chapter 8 discusses specific types of frigidi 
first enumerated: total frigidity with vaginal anesthesia, total frigidity 
with vaginal hypoesthesia, relative frigidity with vaginal hypoesthesia, 
relative frigidity with vaginal sensitivity but sudden cessation of excite- 
ment before orgasm, clitoris orgasm with vaginal hypoesthesia, frigidity 
of the nymphomanic type, obligatory and facultative frigidity. Each form 
is described, and a differential diagnosis provided for distinguishing true 


from pseudo frigidity. 
Two criteria are state 


ty. The typical forms are 


d for the diagnosis of frigidity: involuntary 


contractions and lubrication. Only the first is reliable—the involunijary 
contraction of the pelvic and perineal muscles at the end of the sex a 
1s not under conscious control, hence cannot be simulated. They are e 


by the š -. deepest in the vagina. These invol- 
m: f the penis p! ‘ 
an with the part OF ae uished from voluntary ones, producible 


untary c á 
: ontractions can be dis f the 
in the entrance of the vagin® and felt by the man on the part 0 
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penis least inserted. Secretion of the Bartholinian glands is less reliable: 
while the typical absence of glandular lubrication is a clear sign of 
frigidity, the converse is not true. The presence of secretion does not 
exclude the possibility of one of the enumerated less severe forms of 
frigidity. 


Oral Regression 


Orally regressed women present two completely dissimilar phenom- 
enological entities: one type looks and behaves like the layman's idea of 
a coquettish hysterical female; the other impresses one as cold, detached, 
completely ‘“‘unfeminine,” and one has to convince oneself by looking at 
her repeatedly that one is dealing with a member of the female sex- 
These impressions have no connection at all with beauty, clothes, use of 
cosmetics and makeup. Sometimes the second type of woman is even 
more beautiful than is the first; still, the impression of coldness pre- 
dominates. 

Characterologically, both the pseudohysterical and the cold type of 
orally regressed women are typical masochistic “injustice collectors,” 
severely addicted to the “mechanism of orality,” with its unchangeable 
triad. Unconsciously, these women preserve the baby-equation: penis = 
breast; milk = sperm; vagina = mouth. Since, in coitus, they have to 
accept the passive situation of the “fed baby,” and still see the world 
through the eyes of the baby looking at the “cruel Giantess,” to whom 
they are masochistically attached, they are incapable of accepting the 
reality of adult sex—the prerequisite for enjoying it. Quite the opposite: 
since normal female receptivity in sex is unconsciously equated with their 
bogey—passive psychic masochism—they unconsciously create a series of 
pseudo-ageressive defenses and secondary defenses against their own first 
line of defense. The great inner problem is: “How can I achieve my 
masochistic wish of being refused, without being accused by my con- 
science of indulging in exactly this pleasure?” The problem is “solved” 
by “taking the blame for the lesser crime”; by identifying the man with 
the Giantess of the nursery, his penis with her breast, his sperm with her 
milk, her own vagina with her own baby mouth. This defensive fiction is 
instituted: “My problem is not the masochistic wish to be refused; on 
the contrary, I want to bite the breast out of hatred at being refused.” 
This first line of defense, pseudo aggression, is countered by inner con- 
science, with the result that the second line of defense is installed. This 
formula runs: “I don’t want to bite either! I don’t even feel the breast 
(penis) inside my mouth (vagina).” Hence the frequent appearance of 
complete vaginal anesthesia. 

The tragedy of these women is increased by the men they ‘“‘encoun- 
ter.” Behind this rationalization is the search for the corresponding oral 
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neurol with whom mutual injustice collecting is shared. Under “typical 
clinical pictures” five subdivisions are enumerated: frigidity in at ef 
sonalities (containing a long case history), hypochondriasis, va De 
nymphomania, and “one-night-stand” sex relations: dii om 

The “specific conditions,” numbering fourteen, are parallel to those 


of the section on male disturbances. 


Anal Regression 


This section parallels that on male compulsives; a series of case 


histories are included. 


Phallic Regression 
Freud's basic studies on the topic are summarized. 
iin ei, ese 9 deals with lesbianism. Genetically, the reasons for lesbian- 
B identical with those described in the discussion of male homo- 
nome differs is the elaboration of the identical conflict. Lesbians 
don of a as male homosexuals do, use the nonexistent penis as nega- 
ihera the loss of the breast. Nor can they look for a reduplication of 
iito ú wn defense mechanism” (the penis of the partner), thus fleeing 
abject pe continent” to the sex different from that of the feared 
Sex Pe Giantess. Lesbians become sexually attached to the identical 
e being who prompted their baby fears. 
seme exists a specific three-layer structure in lesbians: Layer I: 
meee of masochistic seeking of refusal by the Giantess and her 
Defensa representatives; Layer II: Defensive pseudo hatred; Layer UI: 
€ pseudo love. 
deg ner ais aon Lesbians are pronounced injustice collectors; 
Pseudo Saket of pseudo love is easily pierced, and fantastic conflicts of 
real m red come to the fore. This layer, too, 1S but camouflage for the 
asochistic regression. 
“hee ee owes its manifest existence 
bins A k i latter is further strengthened by o 
nosis is é y act out is the passive baby-active 
avorable. 
i i 10, “Chances of Therapy,’ 
of the author in treating frigidity: 
Oral regression: 50% cure; duration 2 years. 
Anal regression: 75% cure: duration 1-11⁄ years. 
Phallic regression: nearly 100% cures duration 1-114 years. 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


to a secondary defense mech- 
edipal disguise. What Les- 
Giantess game. The prog- 


’ summarizes the personal expe- 
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TRENDS IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
by 


MARJORIE BRIERLEY (35) 


This book is a series of papers written between 1934 and 1947, some 
reprinted and others revised. 

Chapter I aims at tracing the general pattern followed by the devel- 
opment of theory up to 1934 and at establishing some historical perspec- 
tive in relation to new hypotheses, in particular to the views of Melanie 
Klein. It is maintained that the growth of theory is a sequence of natural 
expansions from earlier to later views, for instance, that the conception 
of psychic life as mastery of anxiety is only a modern version of Freud's 
original conception of the psyche as an apparatus for the regulation of 
instinctual tension. 

Chapter II considers the relative neglect of affect in theory (at the 
time of writing, 1937), the problems of definition and classification (ten- 
sion or discharge phenomena; simple or “primary” and compound; 
feelings, emotions and sentiments) in connection with the relation of 
affect to instinct and to ego development, and the significance of affects 
for psychoanalytic technique and therapy. Some points recur in later 
chapters, for instance, the allocation of the repressed unconscious to 
primitive ego systems rather than to the “unorganized reservoir” id, and 
the role of affects as indices of dynamic and economic conditions obtain- 
ing in the psyche. 

Chapter III, “Problems Connected with the Work of Melanie Klein,” 
expresses no final judgments and does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
critical examination of her work. The chapter is as much concerned in 
advocating a constructive approach to controversial issues as in exam- 
ining specific problems. Beginning with a bald outline of “Key Views and 
Some Reactions to Them,” subjective difficulties attending the evaluation 
of “internal object” conceptions are noted. For various reasons clear 
thinking about internal objects appears to be especially prone to subjec- 
tive interference. Terminological difficulties are mentioned, such as the 
ambiguity of the terms “internal object” and “whole object,” and atten- 
tion is drawn to the need of maintaining the vital distinction between 
metapsychology and experience, ie., of describing psychological events in 
terms either of mental function or of personal experience. It is pointed 
out that the concept “internal object” was not originated by Melanie 
Klein any more than such concepts as “introjection” and “projection, 
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nore i = oS mg but her elaborations of them whose 
Py 4 e to : eva P d - aere is no a incompatibility be- 
se Sc leet enc a i 
pie 1 and a theory ij fis > ctua hercanmaita es, since both must 
places in a comprehensive theory of development of the total per- 
sonality, 
; There is nothing improbable in Melanie Klein's suggestion that 
infants pass through earlier phases of development, such as her “depres- 
Sive phase,” which are just as typical as the classical oedipus stage. The 
conception of libidinal primacies is itself an assumption of this kind. 
Melanie Klein's attempt to expand the concept of primacies into a con- 
cept of developmental phases is legitimate. The problem is to decide the 
validity and adequacy of her particular conception of a “depressive 
Position.” 
Various further problems are discussed under the subheadings “In- 
fantile Object Relationships” and “Progression, Regression, and Depres- 
sion; The Status of the Classical Oedipus Complex.” Melanie Klein’s own 
Summary and comparison of her views with those of Freud (1945) is 
quoted. The chapter ends with a brief statement of “The Scientific Posi- 
tion.” The work of Melanie Klein is a series of hypotheses which call for 
long-term critical evaluation in relation to theory as a whole and to per- 
Sonal experience in psychoanalytic practice over a period of years. The 
assessment of Melanie Klein's views is a special instance of the more 
8eneral problem, the attitude of psychoanalysts toward any changes in 
theory other than the numerous modifications made by Freud himself. 
© science can remain alive if it ceases to grow and, if the theory of 
Psychoanalysis does not continue to develop, psychoanalysis itself will 
i ar into a stereotyped cult. The author ep the one ae 
dieting of psychoanalysis established by Freud; but theory 1s Sach 
of working hypotheses which can and should be modified as | now 
edge advances; it is not a creed to be espoused. The relativity of scientific 
knowledge is axiomatic and new theories are a matter for proof, not 
Partisanship, 3 
and Chapter IV is a discussion of the ni Adie 
of its bearing on research and public relationships, : 
erence to metapsychology- Theory and therapy began together an 3 
reciprocal relationship continues to exist between them. In spite of the 
rapid extension of ex erimental and other methods, the consulting room, 
M which the chief ze of verification employed in other sciences are 
Not available, remains the psychoanalyst’s principal laboratory. Hence, 
, ains 


ie d it as part of his professional duty to do 
ay psychoanalyst should regard it as pa ed aioe Ss 


at he can ir f verifying acce 
n the matter O te f anal 
new ones in the light of his experiences 10 his daily work. Comm 


ature of psychoanalytical theory 
with special ref- 
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responsibility for such testing should be more emphasized in the train- 
ing of candidates. 

Theory is in essence intelligent explanation, and scientific methods 
are simply rigorous procedures of reality testing. Thinking is a mode of 
living but knowledge is a work of science, comparable to a work of art, 
and a mental tool. Research aims at fashioning the tool, therapy at using 
it to help the patient to live more satisfactorily. Both aim at understand- 
ing the patient, but understanding implies thinking and feeling with him 
(rapport and empathy) as well as intellectual apprehension. Thus every 
analyst has to combine, to some extent, object-relational and identifica- 
tory attitudes toward his patients and this necessity is too often reflected 
in confused thinking about theory. 

Theory has two aspects, subjective or personal and objective or im- 
personal; it comprises two series of hypotheses, which differ, not in the 
data from which they are inferred, but in the mode of approach to the 
data and in the “reference” of the ensuing generalizations. The data for 
both series are the same, i.e., in the main, the recounted experiences and 
observed behavior of living persons undergoing psychoanalysis. Subjec- 
tive theory remains personal, and expresses its conclusions in terms of 
experience which have reference to persons and human relationships. 
Objective theory, on the other hand, infers from the same data imper- 
sonal conclusions regarding mental function, which are expressed in 
abstract terms and which no longer have direct reference to personal 
experience. The words “subjective” and “objective” being still too am- 
biguous, the term “personology” was borrowed from Smuts and the two 
aspects distinguished as “personology” and “metapsychology.” 

f Metapsychology is a theory of mental processes and their organiza- 
tion and of the distribution of energy between psychic systems. It is sug- 
gested that it should be recognized more explicitly that metapsychology 
belongs to the category of “process” theories familiar to modern scientists. 
Such recognition in no way alters the content of metapsychology, it 
merely “places” it in more evident relationship to current trends in 
thought. The dynamic and economic view of mental life which meta- 
psychology affords is the kind of over-all conception to which other 
psychologies and human sciences are tending to converge. In Freud’s 
view of mental structure as “organization” we have a concept as general 
and comprehensive as the concept of energy in physics or of evolution in 
biology. 

Current experimental work is mentioned and the problem of psycho- 
analytic research training briefly discussed. It is stressed that personal 
analysis and clinical experience are basic equipment because, in psychol- 
ogy, the subjective hindrances to progress in knowledge are probably 
more formidable than any technical difficulties, and the limits of research 
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ee a are set by the degree of his ability to tolerate psycho- 
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‘a eaten tte corresponding to the metapsychological type of men- 
tinite nage he term “person, like the term “character,” is often re- 
oneal ne connections self but the only living entity 1s the whole self, 
sis ot Ena The progress of psychoanalysis as a whole depends 
es agree mes development of both its aspects and upon their 
ing the : = . e — can yield indispensable information regard- 
this a. laws of mental life, but the understanding of how to use 
dge in order to raise the psychological standard of life will 


bia be supplied by personology. 
its oo of psychoanalysis t 
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auung are then considered. 
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a level, the level of integration 
ally live. The prerequisites for intelligent individual and social 


readaptati : 
ae tation at this level is the development of the complementary sci- 
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emerges “i ytic philosophy is thereby conve his outo! : 
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of Psycholo nal feature of psychoanalytic realism is the recognition 
as of dbe: or subjective reality, conscious and unconscious, as well 
reality,” its = material reality. The ambiguity of the term psychologicai 
nature are hag the problems of its testing, and its ce pl 
J€ctive oe considered. It is perhaps chiefly the strength of gu: 
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of psychoanalysis, namely, its acceptance of both psychological and physi- 
cal reality, immediate and inferred. 

Psychoanalytic humanism differs from older types in that it recog- 
nizes that man is both malevolent and benevolent, and that his vices 
and his virtues are alike derived from what it is advisable to think of as 
ineradicable primary instincts. These instincts are neither moral nor 
immoral but amoral or premoral; morality is a product of mental organi- 
zation. A second major difference is the psychoanalytic recognition of 
infantile sexuality with all its personal and cultural significance. 

The primary instincts seem to be the part of human nature that 
cannot be changed. On the other hand, the mental organization of in- 
stinct and the modes of its expression do change and are modifiable. 
Personality is a pattern of instinct regulation, created in every individual 
in the course of his own development and influenced at every stage by 
current conditions. Even so, the ground plan of mental organization 
seems to be much less plastic than those who pin their faith on nurture 
and environmental influence would like to think. The tendency to €80 
differentiation would appear to be inborn, since some form of morality 
exists in all human groups known to us. Hence, although individual 
superego organizations may prove more or less modifiable, they cannot 
be liquidated, either in the individual or in the race. Conscience must 
be reckoned as constant a feature of human nature as instinctual im- 
pulses themselves, and human beings as inescapably moral. But con- 
science 1s no more uniform than any other human character; standards 
of value are always operative in individuals and in groups, but they are 
both variable and varied. 

No psychoanalyst denies the introjective origin of conscience, nor 
that superego formation enables the child to assimilate the standards of 
his cultural environment, as mediated through his parents or other per- 
sons with whom there is close relationship in infancy. The major func- 
tion of the superego organization is endopsychic control and modification 
of instinct. The automatic control of instinct effected by it is a labor- 
saving device comparable to other habit formations. Clearly there would 
be definite value for the individual in an automatic control of instinct 
consonant with the requirements of the society in which he lived, but 
at the present day the superego is seldom attuned to current reality. It 
is the archaic irrationalism of our conscience control that prevents us 
from adopting a realistic attitude to the major human problems of today. 
The instinct-testing carried out through the superego organization not 
only prevents our being rational about external affairs but ensures that 
we seldom appreciate our own motives accurately. 

The modifiability and attunement of the superego organization to 
Coent reality seem to be related to the balance of its libidinal and 
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aggressive trends and to the resulting character of its relation to the 

inal systems are dominant and the nies 
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But the ego's task is multipolar bec 
Mig external circumstances but also to react in 
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and of diversion to constructive ends; unexpended aggression turns 
against the self. The promotion of personal and of social integration 
alike demand the full development of libidinal capacity and the provi- 
sion of suitable channels for the external discharge and utilization of 
aggression. i 
One of the first tasks for modern man is the revision of his attitude 
toward his primary instincts. It is not desirable that we should react from 
the despising of our instincts to their worship, but it is desirable ene 
we should recognize them for what they are, the dynamo of psychosocia 
life. It is because humanity has not yet attained or regained a realistic 
attitude toward instinct that it has never achieved stable civilization. 
Christianity may have failed in its civilizing mission because the type 
of personal integration it promotes is a partial one in which conse 
and reality-self are allied against instinct, perpetuating mental civil ke: 
It has been too little realized that idealization is a dual process ha 
idealization-denigration. Humanity has paid for its aspiration to = 
superhuman, or angelic, by the simultaneous development of eaten 
or diabolical, propensities. Man’s most odious behavior is usually agit 
into play in the service of his most cherished ideals. Many people a 
deplored the cruelties practiced in the name of religion, but very Ae 
seem to have realized how firmly the conjunction of cruelty and A aa 
rooted in the nature of idealization. The religious apologists may A 
right in considering the profit motive to be less integrative than the a 
of God, but the Christian integration cannot resolve the conflict | 
tween superego and id or materially aid the libidinization of aggression, 
The lives of the Saints are filled with accounts of id vengeance arnt 
in such forms as bodily ill health and persecution by the Devil. The Jr 
of integration achieved through idealization-denigration can be pon | 
partial because it depends upon the maintenance of a superego ees 
coalition against the id; it perpetuates warfare against instinct and do 
nothing to make durable peace with it. also 
Human beings have not only evolved ideals of love but have ans 
developed an everyday capacity for enduring affection, symp See 
derstanding, toleration and even appreciation of their mutual p is 
crasies. It is the growth of these genuine relations of fellowship e use 
most likely to favor the modes of coöperation and of constructiv er- 
of aggression that would issue in more stable civilization. gp A 
sonal nor social integration will ever be absolute; the family M ailp 
remain a fountainhead of aggressive as well as of libidinal rela : one 
The neorealistic humanism implicit in psychoanalysis aoe Mi 
up any prospects of personal or social perfection. It does "modèrn man. 
mate the difficulty of the psychosocial problems canion inr a of human 
The positive contribution of psychoanalysis 15 4 concep 
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nature which not only throws light on the origins of these psychosocial 
problems but also indicates some of the directions in which their solu- 
tion may possibly be found. : 
Chapter VI, “Psychoanalysis and Integrative Living,” begins with 
a short discussion of integration. The term “integration” may be some- 
thing of a catchword, but it conveys the sense of wholeness resulting 
from the organization of dynamic components, a living unity engendered 
by the harmonious patterning of variety. Integration, in its application 
to personality, is a strictly relative term. Individuals react at any given 
moment as functional wholes, but these functional wholes are more or 
less temporary and vary, according to psychosocial circumstances, within 
limits imposed by the total personality. Applied to the living but more 
permanent total pattern of mental organization, the term “integration” 
personality, a microcosm of harmoni- 


conveys the meaning of a unified | 
ously interrelated systems, as contrasted with a schizoid micro-chaos of 


mutually discordant suborganizations. 

The development of personality pattern is brought about through 
synthesis and dissociation. It is molded by the varied sequence of experi- 
ence, ie., by all the diverse relationships effected. It is, therefore, highly 
improbable that even the best integrated personality should be free 
from dissociated components or lack tendencies to disintegration. Hence, 
integrative living is a continual resolution of conflict, and integration 
a creative transcendence of disintegrative trends. Therapeutic success 
and failure alike point to the difficulty of such transcendence, but indi- 


cate the possibility that human beings might achieve more satisfactory 


degrees of personal integrity than are common today if they could over- 


come their profound dread of understanding and accepting themselves, 
and develop a more enlightened reality sense. 

Personal and social conditions are interdependent, and under- 
standing of the psychosocial factors which favor the development and 
maintenance of personal integrity may help toward the establishment 
of the principles of social organization which would conduce to world 
integration. Whereas philosophy and theology have ir an to ee 
logical explanations of man and the universe, it has, unti — y, been 
the province of religion and ethics to supply values” and to direct the 


conduct of life. In their strictly personal aspect, religions offer plans or 


methods of integration and ethics purport to supply rules for living. It 
is, therefore, desirabl 


e to consider to what extent the implications of 
sychoanalysis accord with the recommendations of religion and ethics 
and how far they diverge from 


them. Only some aspects of Christian 
yeligion and ethics are examined here, 


since Christianity has been most 
influential in the development of Western civilization. 
The problem of personality ty. 


pes and the difficulties in the way of 
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their adequate classification are then briefly discussed. A satisfactory 
classification that will be at once genetic, dynamic and economic, and 
useful in practical life, cannot be achieved quickly or easily. The ulti- 
mate classification of human types must be psychosocial if it is to con- 
tribute to the solution of problems of social organization on lines more 
favorable to individual and group adaptation. Psychosocial classification 
may eventually correlate with anatomical and physiological classifications 
but development and modification of types at the psychosocial level is 
bound to be more rapid and multifarious than changes at a biological 
level. A generation or two might suffice to bring about an appreciable 
change in the distribution of psychosocial types. Although Western 
civilization has recently favored the development of immature and 
poorly integrated personalities, a century of healthier psychosocial condi- 
tions might go some way to correct this adverse balance. Optimal inte- 
gration being taken as the goal of personal development, it is suggested 
that a personal, as distinct from a social, standard of normality may be 
found in adequacy of integration. 

In the section “Religion as a Method of Integration” the mode 
offered by Christianity is examined and compared with the type of inte- 
gration furthered by psychoanalysis. A good deal of attention is given to 
the “present state” of Christianity and to the deep-rooted nature of its 
appeal, because it is far from evident that assumptions of its rapid 
demise are correct. On the contrary, world conditions permitting, it may 
be that Christianity and the human sciences will continue side by side 
for many years to come. Some readers may consider that the author 
overestimates the vitality of Christianity, but it seems to her that the 
conviction of Christians that their religion will endure is not merely 
“wish-fulfilling” but psychologically justifiable. Prevalent modes of solv- 
ing infantile life problems, especially the common tendency to Tesan 
to mechanisms of idealization-denigration as a means of surmounting 
oedipal conflict, are likely to perpetuate religious needs. 

The Christian mode of integration, until recently favored or $ 
ted” by Western civilization, is unstable because it maintains civil war 
within the personality. It is based upon an alliance of reality-self and 
conscience against instinct and infantile selves, particularly against ua 
fantile erotism and aggressiveness. The Christian conscience, in its post- 
oedipal pattern, is dominated by identifications with idealized and de- 
sexualized parental imagos; the “bad” sexual and hostile aspects Di = 
parents are correspondingly denigrated and repressed along vu DE 
child’s own erotic and aggressive impulses. The erotic 1mp ales cmd 
subsequently find expression in sublimations or symptoms and 4 Leen 
sexuality, but the repressed hostility to the parents tends to fin Sift 
through conscience which directs it against the reality-self. It is 


‘selec- 
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to see how these organizational trends can be effectively modified until 
the facts of infantile sexual and emotional development become as well 
known and as taken for granted as the phenomena of somatic develop- 
ment. 

The mode of integration implicit in psychoanalysis and actually 
furthered, to some extent, in successful therapy, is a mode which tends, 
not to subjective civil war, but to the greater harmonization of the total 
personality, through the development of a higher degree of psychologi- 
cal reality sense, superego modification, and ego toleration of hitherto 
intolerable components of the psyche. The degree of integration attain- 
able varies from person to person, but if processes of reintegration are 
once initiated they tend to continue. The integrity achieved is always 
relative, but even an uneasy armistice is better than open warfare. 

In attempting to describe the nature of mystical experience as ac- 
curately as possible in a brief sketch the spiritual authorities have been 
allowed to speak for themselves; hence, the free use of long quotations 
in the sections on mysticism, “The Nature of Mystical Experience,” and 
“The Economics of Mysticism: Sanctity and Integrity.” True sanctity, 
“the life of union, of conscious abiding in God,” is very seldom achieved. 
Psychologists and others have been quick to seize on the pathological 
affinities of mysticism and the frequent failure of its practitioners to at- 
tain their goal. It must be admitted that sanctity may be a benign anti- 
thesis of melancholia, and beatitude a very convincing form of euphoria. 
Schizoid features can also be adduced. But this is not an altogether 
satisfactory diagnosis, at any rate in the case of the great Saints, in whom 
the effects of terminal “unification” are most clearly apparent. In them 
the regressive process, the “mystic way,” seems to culminate in a positive 
reintegration, which is an unexpected issue in psychosis. 

The unification of the Saints is a hierarchic, theocentric type of 
of God. It is selective in that impulses 


integration dominated by the love 
d, and to His Will, tend to be 


and systems refractory to the love of Go 
projected or to receive somatoplastic expression. Many of the bodily 
distresses of the Saints suggest conversion phenomena. What is remark- 
able about the integrity of the Saints is not its impairment by certain 
inevitable dissociations but its validity. It may not be too much to as- 
sume that sanctity is the sublimatory positive of infantile sexuality in 
the same way that neurosis is described as the negative of perversion. 
But even if the unification of the Saints is to be thought of as self-cure 
rather than disease, the impression remains that the integration of sanc- 
tity should, nevertheless, be regarded as a striking variation rather than 
as the end stage of the main line of human development. The true 
spiritual vocation is rare and the findings of psychoanalysis suggest, very 
definitely, that the high road for the majority does not lead to superego 
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autocracy and selective idealization but to a more inclusive and demo- 
cratic harmonization of id, ego, and superego systems, to the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive reality sense, and to the more enlightened 
ego direction of personal life. 

Spiritual experience, in the main, seems to pertain to that level 
of directly convincing or self-evident awareness that is characteristic of 
first-hand perceptual experience of the outer world. Intelligent interpre- 
tation of subjective experience, whether spiritual or perceptual, demands 
the application of conceptual thinking to the data of experience and 
not merely explanation of the experience at its own level in terms of 
what it feels like. It may be that spiritual experience is both informative 
and misleading in the same way as perceptual experience. Psychoanalysis 
is not content to accept spiritual experience at its face value as a sub- 
jective fact of an order inaccessible to cognition. Effective understanding 
of human nature will never be achieved without the application of 
intelligence to the full range of subjective experience. We have outgrown 
the earlier naive belief in the omnipotence of Reason, that modern 
Lucifer, but the fallibility of reason and its subjective conditioning 
should not dissuade us from its use but should persuade us to use it to 
the full with all the safeguards that can be devised. 

Psychoanalysis already has much to say about the psychological de- 
termination of conceptions of God and relationships to God. But psycho- 
analysis can offer no ultimate explanation of life and the universe, al- 
though it may affect the balance of probability between competitive 
theories. The would-be realist must admit that man and the unavene 
are “given” and not man-created, and that the ability of human beings 
to modify themselves and to change their environment is subject to 
conditions which are not of their own making. In view of this “givenness 
it will always remain possible to argue that there is a real God, or some 
equivalent, with as much claim to objective reality as natural scientists 
accord the sun. Psychoanalysts have good reason to appreciate the = 
ference between intellectual convictions of probability and subjective 
certainties of belief, and to recognize that the grounds of belief and 
unbelief are to be sought in the sphere of infantile relationships and 
not on the intellectual plane. Intellectual assent to or dissent from the 
probability of paraindividual unities corresponding to the Communion 
of Saints or to the God of the mystics will be influenced by the degree 
of probability attached to interpsychic, as distinct from intrapsychic, €x- 


perience. Hence the evidence for telepathy, survival, etc., is briefly con- 
sidered. 

al judg- 
their 
y can 


It is often held to be supremely important to arrive at a 
ment on the issues raised by Psi phenomena though the oe ae 
scientific investigation have not yet reached a stage at Whi 
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be utilized as a factual basis for the conduct of life. However, whether 
we survive or not, and whether we are less psychically insulated from 
our fellows than we usually suppose, as human beings we are interde- 
pendent and interrelated in our living. At the same time we are also 
individual foci of vitality. The psychoanalyst’s still rudimentary and 
al knowledge of human nature is already sufficient to indicate 
al principles of behavior conducive to integrative living 
to be radically affected by any future verdict on 


empiric 
certain gener 
which seem unlikely 


Psi phenomena. 
“Ethics as the Principles of Integrative Living” are then considered. 


A major implication of psychoanalysis which directly affects the sphere 
of ethics is that the only efficient method of personal and social instinct- 
control is control by use. Frustrations are inevitable at all periods of 
life, but the sanity-promoting method of dealing with frustrated im- 
pulses and desires is to provide them with acceptable alternative out- 
lets. It is necessary to overcome our irrational fear of instincts and to 
recognize and respect them as the mainspring of our lives, but we are 
abundantly justified in fearing all such impulses as have succumbed to 
repression but have not found a route back to motility through satisfy- 
ing “symbolic” activities. 

It would seem that optimal integration is as much the goal of world 
organization as it is of mental organization. The fundamental principles 
of governing nations and of bringing up children may indeed be identi- 
cal, but their application will vary widely in different fields. In any 
given sphere of human activity, rules of conduct and stereotyped pro- 
cedures may be regarded as efficiency devices comparable to the labor- 
saving automatism of personal habit formation. But if group and per- 
sonal habits are to promote and not to impede readaptation to new 
circumstances, they must remain plastic enough to change with changing 
conditions: no “rule of thumb” codes of conduct are likely to retain 
permanent validity. It is only the basic principles of behavior that can 
remain constant and then only in so far as they express necessities of 
human living. Any personal decision, if it is to be integrative in its 
effects, should take into account the three directions in which adaptation 
is required, namely, environment, personal capacity and inclination, and 
attitude of conscience. A decision which is reasonable in given circum- 
stances and in accord with natural inclination may be undesirable if the 
specific conscience in question strongly objects to it. The irrationality of 
conscience, its cause and cure, are discussed under the subheading 
“Superego Organization and Ethical Realism.” 

Under “Integrity and Control by Use” the following topics are con- 
sidered: (1) libidinal control in relation to the development of libidinal 
capacity; libidinization; (2) domestication of aggression; its preventive 
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and auxiliary uses; (3) identification and object love; and (4) sublima- 
tion: the pilot function of ideals. 

In the section on “Values,” definitions and standards of value are 
briefly considered and their “natural history” discussed under three 
headings: i 

(a) “Primary Need (Pleasure-pain) values, Id and Infantile ee 
Standards.” The most primitive standard of goodness is omer 
need, instinctual gratification which evokes pleasurable experience oo 
we presume, at first, to constitute an “‘all-or-none” affective absolute. T a 
primitive standard of badness is the painful absolute of nel 
Gradations in pleasure and pain become appreciable as mental ye ere i 
tion proceeds. The gratification standard is not lost during later S mil 
ment, although, with the development of conscious memory and it 
sight, anticipation of pleasure and pain supplement and may S M 
override immediate pleasure and pain as guides to behavior. Con cone 
is now governed by variations on the themes of hope of reward and i 
of punishment. These anticipatory standards continue to operate geen 
out life. The absolutism of initial pleasure-pain values may be lin 
with the absolutism of survival needs; untended infants die. äs; 

(b) “Moral Values and Their Development; Superego Standar is 
Cultural Pressures; Controversial Issues and Proto-Morality.” There a 
little doubt that most infants are subjected to moralistic cultural Liege 
from a very early age. Mothers and nurses use freely such words a 
“naughty” and “good” even to a babe in arms, and though the 2 it 
may register nothing but the feeling conveyed in the tone of bers 
probably registers this very early. The child who has learned to Br : 
guish between what is approved and what is disapproved is alrea ri 
proto-moral being. Although personal morality is an individual resulta i 
the human infant is not born into a moral vacuum. The values igs 
tained by his parents are a set of values offered to him, with which he 
must come to terms. : 

There is general agreement among psychoanalysts that ae 
personal morality is established, successfully or unsuccessfully, nn ttern. 
postoedipal completion of the ground plan of personality p roves 
Henceforward, for any given person, that which his conscience ea evil. 
is moral good, and that which his conscience disapproves 38 eee im- 
Conscience evaluation now supersedes, or considerably mE 
mediate pleasure-pain evaluation; it makes use of pleasure-pain 3 eri- 
tions, but it inherits in full the absolutism of early all-or-n „aap eats 
ences. Most people suffer in some measure from incompatibility 


both, 
i i ther, Or 

their primary need and their moral standards: one or a environ- 
may at any time conflict with rational adaptation to cu ent of 


. : elopm' 
ment. The part played by frustration and anxiety in the dev 
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moral values helps to explain the predominantly negative character of 
so many ethical systems and their reliance on prohibition and fear of 
punishment. 

(c) “Integrative Values; Total Personality and Mature Ego Stand- 
ards.” A “good life” can result only in so far as the demands of instinct 
and of conscience can be harmonized sufficiently well to give the ego 
some measure of united backing in its conduct of daily life. The demand 
for a rational ethic of necessity is really nothing less than a demand for 
a third, post-moral or integrative, standard of value. Integrative valua- 
tion can be based only upon realistic assessment of instinctual needs, of 
conscience demands, and of environmental requirements. 

Finally, some points of similarity and difference between “spiritual” 
and integrative values are noted. 

Consideration of the wider implications of psychoanalysis is not a 
substitute for the step-by-step advance of precise knowledge by research. 
Research is indispensable, but consideration of its implications is also 
necessary. Psychoanalytic views are now very widely disseminated and 
are continuing to spread and psychoanalysis has incurred its full share 
of the blame attributed to modern science for destroying traditional 
values without offering new ones in their place. The position is that 
mainly negative implications, deduced by nonanalysts, will continue to 
hold the field unless the more positive implications are worked out by 
psychoanalysts themselves and stated as explicitly as possible. The au- 
thor’s aim has been to present in broad and tentative outline the general 
conception of human nature and the attitude toward life, with their 
consequences for behavior, which appear to her to be inherent in psycho- 


analysis. 
Marjorie Brierley, M.D. 


REALITY AND DREAM: THE PSYCHOTHERAPY OF 
A PLAINS INDIAN 


by 
GEORGE DEVEREUX (65) 


Introduction 
This book presents the research psychotherapy of a Plains Indian, 


and discusses the dynamics both of the disease process and of the recovery 
process in terms of hypotheses set forth in Part I of the book. Behind the 
patient’s cultural façade one discovers the universal human quality of his 
struggle, which is rooted in his most basic personality trait: his member- 
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ship in the human estate. The work reported on is part of a project to 
develop a specialized technique for psychotherapy with patients who do 
not belong to the therapist’s own culture. The technique presented bd 
that of crosscultural psychotherapy, which systematically utilizes the thera- 
pists knowledge of the patient's culture for therapeutic purposes. It - 
indicated that this technique is preliminary to the development of a patil 
cultural psychotherapy, in which the therapist would utilize not the pmi 
cific content of the patient's own culture but an understanding of nd 
nature of culture per se. The author mentions his liking and respect on 
the patient and states that, having ascertained that this did not ny eae 
a therapeutically objectionable countertransference, he did not eS 
his positive attitude from the patient. This frankness was found to 
therapeutically advantageous. 


Preliminaries 


The Problem of Disguise: Due to the smallness of Indian gien 
was necessary to disguise the patient’s tribe, which is called “Wolf” in ri 
book. No material pertaining to that tribe is cited in the book. In ia 
ing to disguise the patient's tribe, the author was startled by the discov) 
that psychiatrically the Wolf patient could have belonged to any of sever E 
tribes described in the literature, because in basic personality formatio cs 
and in neurosis alike the areal culture pattern seems to play a more sad 
portant role than does the tribal culture pattern. 

The Environment: Simple culture conflict is rejected as an expl 
tion of the patient's neurosis, the author stressing the creativeness ol he 
ture conflict even in the case of the oppressed. Discrimination — zis 
Indian is based on stereotypes which benefit those who believe in A 
enough to “make them come true.” Four stereotypes are examined: ja: 
Discrimination assigns a position of inferiority to a person in E a 
the discriminator’s own value system. This, in turn, “justifies” —— 
tion. (2) The instability of the Indian home is not denied. It is ales eit. 
however, that this is so common an experience among Indian chile oi 
that they do not experience their moving from home to home as a Pie $ 
misfortune. This, in turn, reduces the traumatic effect of the pac 3) 
In addition, the child usually finds a warm welcome in every servis In- 
Indian drinking exists, but the stereotype of the dangerous aap loited 
dian is a self-justificatory stereotype of the White, who Seal his land 
the Indian by making him drunk and then induced him to eioi than 
or to invite trouble. Drunken Indians are more pina It is often 
drunken Whites, (4) Indian Shiftlessness is another stereoty ria by Indi- 
a reaction to the sense of frustration and aimlessness ee the attain- 
ans living in a discriminating environment, which Ea ls. The old-time 
ment of both ancient Indian and modern American g02'% 


ana- 
cul- 
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Indian clad in a fine buckskin G-string was physically less well clad than 
the modern Indian dressed in ragged denims, but socially he was better 
clad, and did not feel like a ragged pauper. Whites pretend that an Indian 
cannot be successful in business because his relatives “sponge” on him. 
This view ignores the fact that mutual help within the kin group was 
the primitive Indian’s “social security.” It is discrimination which makes 
the Indian shiftless. Our Indian patient grew up in an environment 
characterized by a clash between memories of the old Indian way and its 
vestigial survivals, on the one hand, and of both of the preceding with 
the marginal aspects of American culture on the other hand. 

Life History: The patient, “Jimmy Picard,” is in his thirties, and was 
born on a Reservation. He has some French blood. His father died when 
he was five. His mother is still alive. When, after the death of his father, 
he found his mother in bed with a man, he moved to his married sister's 
home and had little to do with his stepfather. Jimmy was the youngest of 
several children. His energetic oldest sister, married to a successful Indian, 
played the biggest role in his life. Since the family belonged to a strictly 
ritualistic Protestant sect, his sister punished him severely for engaging in 
sex play. The chief childhood traumata were (1) finding his widowed 
mother in bed with a man, which caused him to leave home, (2) being 
too scared to attempt the rescue of a drowning girl playmate, and (3) 
being punished for sex play. The patient left school when he was sub- 
jected to a bastardy trial for impregnating a close relative of his brother- 
in-law. He escaped conviction but not feelings of guilt, and, during his 
therapy, he began to take care of his illegitimate daughter for the first 
time in his life. He worked as a cowboy and on the railroad and led a 
somewhat drifting existence as far as drinking and Indian-style gambling 
were concerned. He married a year after leaving school and the marriage 
was satisfactory until he left for the Army. While overseas he sustained 
an accidental skull injury and was discharged with a disability compen- 
sation. In the meantime his wife had been unfaithful and, after his 
return home, he found that she had taken most of his property and had 
gone to live with another man. There was a divorce. The patient went 
to “Peter Waldo Vocational College” in order to learn a craft, when he 
could not obtain a loan to establish a ranch of his own. 

Hospitalization: While in college, the patient contracted a severe 
upper respiratory ailment. On admission to Winter V.A. Hospital he 
was so disturbed psychologically that a latent schizophrenia was sus- 
pected. He was assigned for further diagnosis to the writer who, after an 
interview and a finger-painting test, felt that there was no latent schizo- 
phrenia present. He therefore took the patient in research therapy, S¢& 
ing him five to seven times a week. After thirty interviews the patient 
was discharged, with maximum hospitalization benefit. 
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Part I. Theory and Technique 


Areal Culture Pattern and Areal Basic Personality: The central 
problem of this chapter is the theorem that the patient's basic person- 
ality and neurosis were molded more by aboriginal Wolf culture than 
by American culture, and more by the areal pattern of Plains culture 
than by the specific pattern of Wolf culture. Le., the patient was P 
marily a Plains Indian, secondarily a Wolf Indian, and only incidentally 
a partial participant in Occidental culture. i 

Three problems are analyzed in seeking to validate the above thesis: 


“(a) The functional precedence of the areal culture pattern over the 
tribal culture pattern, and over tribal institutions. , T 

“(b) The implications of this precedence for the formulation Ot * 
theory of cultural continuity and cultural persistence. k 

“(c) The nature of the decisive influence exerted by the areal apa 
ture pattern upon the formation of the areal basic personality, which z 
defined as the nucleus of the tribal basic personality and as 11s goin 
tionally most significant part. An analysis of this problem must a . 
consider the manner in which the areal culture pattern is mediated ie 
the child, and must account for the observed ‘lag’ in the psychologica 
acculturation of the Indian.” 


The Plains Basic Personality: Culture shapes not only the basic oe 
of the personality but also the pathological deviations of the persona’ 4 
Both intratribal similarities and intertribal differences can be explaine 
in terms of cultural factors. The difference between two tribes balange 
to the same culture area is qualitatively different from the diker m 
between two tribes belonging to different culture areas. Crow and aa 
Indians, though enemies, communicated by empathy, having similar a 
sonalities and ethoses. Comanche and Pueblo Indians, belonging z es 
ferent culture areas, had, by contrast, complementary personality s 
and ethoses. In times of cultural attrition, distinctive tribal culture aie 
disappear first, so that today a Crow resembles a Blackfoot more aa 
would have resembled him in aboriginal times. Furthermore, ee ets 
because the modern Indian is in touch only with the marginal a Toi 
but not with the focal ethos of Western culture, he remains: ee ne 
cally an Indian, since only his Indianness has a ag er eae 
This explains why the average Reservation Indian, apts ke talented 
ing ethos, is an impoverished and flat personality, w pots of a vital 
Indian is a tense and bohemian personality, who lives e lying his basic 
but borrowed ethos, which clashes with the ethos uncer y 
personality. 
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The situation as it concerns personality formation may be summed 
up as follows: 


“ (a) The structure of the basic personality is determined primarily 
by the experiences of the oedipal and post-oedipal periods, i.e., in a de- 


creasing order or importance, by the areal ethos, the tribal ethos, and 


discrete culture traits. 
“(b) The areal basic personality is, functionally, the core of the 


tribal basic personality which, in turn, is the functionally most important 


part of the total personality.” 
As regards the origin and form of the neuroses, the situation is as 


follows: 

(a) It seems probable that a traumatic event can cause a severe 
neurosis—i.e., a character disorder—only if it affects the functionally 
most important segment of the personality, which is the one in whose 
formation the areal and tribal culture pattern played the greatest role. 
Since the culture pattern impinges upon the individual primarily be- 
tween the oedipal and pubertal periods, this statement supports socio- 
logically the psychoanalytic thesis that the oedipal situation occupies a 


central position in the etiology of the neuroses. 
(b) It is likewise probable that the neurotic defends himself against 


anxiety primarily by means of defense mechanisms rooted in the func- 
tionally most important and most central portion of his personality, ie, 
the one which is most deeply affected by the areal and tribal ethos. This 
assumption explains, on the one hand, the deep influence which culture 
exerts upon symptom formation and, on the other hand, lends additional 
support to the thesis that ego analysis plays a crucial role in the therapy 
of the neuroses in general, and of character disorders in special. 

(c) If the above inferences are accepted, the finding that there exists 
a close relationship between social and personal disorganization ceases 
to be merely of academic interest and becomes an important determinant 


of the technique of psychotherapy. 


otheses: The conceptual scheme of psychoanalysis was 
used in evolving a type of expressive-supportive psychotherapy suitable 
for work with a Plains Indian patient. In this connection it is shown 
that when some anthropological data seem incompatible with one par- 
ticular psychoanalytic theorem, this “contradiction” can be disposed of 
by reéxamining the meaning of these data in terms of the entire con- 
enal scheme of psychoanalysis. The following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 


Working Hyp 
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1. Psychic Instances REN 

(a) Superego: Patchicr, and less pervasive than that of Occiden 
tals, though equally rigid. i hich 

(b) Ego: There is a strong cathecting of the body cga be i 
leads to somatizations. The rank order of defense mechanisms i eri 
turally determined. Culture conflict taxes the reality-testing fu 
tions quite heavily. E 

a Id: The r HAN of the id is the same everywhere. Its ee 
system is culturally determined, i.e., it corresponds to the spe 
repressions characteristic of a given culture. 


2. Psychosexual Development 


(a) Oral Stage: Considerable oral gratifications lead to depen 
dency cravings and oral optimism (improvidence). a ie te 
(b) Anal Stage: The expulsive mode is little inhibited. ie 
tentive mode develops late, perhaps in response to the inju 
to be generous. d 
(6) Urethral Stage: It finds expression in a highly develope 
quest for prestige, by means of exhibitionistic heroics. | 
(d) Oedipal Stage: There is an early fractioning of posi 
negative cathexes, due to the classificatory kinship system: eT 
(e) Genitality: There is little emphasis on unique ca 
jealousy being related to considerations involving prestige. 


3. Dependency and Aggression 


à š ins 
(a) Dependency is conspicuously underinstitutionalized in ae 
society and only finds a peripheral outlet in demands for ere 
from one’s kin and from the guardian spirit. By contrast, agg 
self-assertiveness is overinstitutionalized. f an un- 
(b) Aggressivity entails considerable risks for members A aggres- 
derprivileged group. It was deemed necessary to inhibit aie adaa 
siveness, without impairing the patient’s legitimate self-asser car 
It was planned to moderate wanton and exhibitionistic on by 
which is encouraged by one layer of the “Wolf” poner remium 
strengthening another layer of “Wolf” ethos, which puts mations. 
on co6perativeness, peacemaking and other valuable su 


d 
to be evaluate 
Symptoms: The general significance of symptoms has to 


s e ually in- 
in cultural terms. A given physical or mental ae aig limper 
capacitating in all cultures, or for members of all r eople, but would 
like Tamerlane can be a great warrior among or ee a foot. The eh, 
be militarily useless in a society whose —— “A intensity in vari? 
ous organs are not cathected in the same orge 
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cultures. The skeletomuscular system seems especially important to those 
who earn their living by physical effort. Hence, somatization and conver- 
sion symptoms are apparently rather frequent among primitives. This 
inference is supported by the known efficaciousness of shamanistic cures. 
The patient had diplopia on lateral gaze, and a 5 per cent loss of 
hearing, due to a skull fracture. He had anxiety attacks, nightmares, 
somnambulism, phobias, headaches, a compulsive sleeping ritual, dis- 
turbances of potency, acne, and erythrophobia. His socialization was de- 
fective, and he was at first a management problem. Seen culturally, sev- 
eral of his “symptoms” were simply “normal” Plains Indian character 
traits, though in a White some of these “symptoms” might have been 
suggestive of a latent schizophrenia. The assumption that the patient 
was not a latent schizophrenic was proved correct in the course of therapy. 
Transference and Kinship Behavior: Since transference is rooted in 
the earliest human relations, only a thorough understanding of kinship 
behavior can enable the therapist to differentiate in therapy between 
(1) traditional and institutionalized behavior; (2) socially sanctioned, 
though idiosyncratic, behavior; and (3) neurotic transference behavior. 
Goldfrank is cited to the effect that male Plains Indians suppress hos- 
tility toward other men (brother figures), with whom they compete, and 
intensify hostility toward women, who are the objects of competition and 
the tokens of success. Guardian spirits are father substitutes, who are 
neither absolutely reliable, nor unusually exacting toward their protégés. 
Relations between men and women are complex: relations with 
mothers and sisters are excellent, but relations with spouses leave much 
to be desired. The double standard prevails and the sexual derelictions 
of sisters and wives are severely punished. Rivalry and competitiveness 
among men are highly institutionalized, while hostility to women, though 
brutal, is quite informal. This attitude is made ego syntonic by assign- 
ing a low status to women and by thinking of them as trophies. The 
chastity of one’s own womenfolk and the sexual favors of other men’s 
women are equally trophies for the male. Unlike hostility between males, 
hostility toward women is not diverted even partially to the enemy. The 
man’s hostility to his father and to his sibling is masked by his hostility 
toward his mother who loves his father and, by becoming pregnant, bears 
a child who becomes the older child’s rival. Plains Indians take pride in 
the length of time which elapses between their own birth and that of 
their next sibling. The ritually masochistic vision quest, in the course of 
which the boy is adopted by a guardian spirit, may be an institution- 
alized acting out of the family romance of neurotics. 
Basie impulses, freely acted out, need no institutionalization. eri 
Pinis A mations against, and sublimations of, repressed drives ine 
itutionalized, because they alone need institutional support. 
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Furthermore, if a reaction formation is overinstitutionalized, the original 
impulse usually receives some degree of peripheral institutionalization 
and recognition. In Plains soc icty, the overinstitutionalized rivalry be- 
tween males disguises homosexual, masochistic and dependent cravings, 
which find some direct outlet in peripherally institutionalized claims for 
support from the kin, ritual self-pity and ritual self-torture. The over- 
institutionalized good-will pattern between man and his female kin, 
which is combined with ritual avoidance, conceals hostility and incestu- 
ous impulses, which are given an outlet in peripherally institutionalized 
marital tensions, in an antisexual orientation, in romantic love and in 
informal violence toward unfaithful wives and unchaste sisters. 

Traditional kinship attitudes and kinship behavior will deeply affect 
the course of transference, For example, before our patient could become 
hostile, he had to feminize the therapist in a dream. 

The patient himself initiated a guardian spirit type of transference 
This was encouraged, since this transference was suitable for the pur 
poses of an expressive-supportive therapy and promoted functional iden- 
tification. By introjecting the therapist, the patient rapidly regained his 
own autonomous capacity for reality-adequate and ego-syntonic ce 
ing. In therapies other than classical psychoanalysis, the planned manipu- 
lation of the transference may often prove to be a useful therapeutic 
device. In such therapies it is often useful to select a type of transference 
which harkens back to the early stages of the patient’s life, since, if a 
patient's behavior in therapy fits the characteristic patterns of traditiona 
kinship behavior prescribed for children in the patient's society, one px 
be sure that the transference is genuine, and forms a reliable basis for 
therapeutic work. : 

„The Unconscious; Its Nature and Management: Profuse dreaming 
having been one of the patient’s presenting symptoms, even an expressive 
supportive therapy had to take explicit account of the unconscious. 
The writer revives Freud’s early opinion that the instincts acquire an 
illusory strength only in a state of repression and therefore vigorously 
repudiates current tendencies to view instincts per se as es 
amin material mate Hand ly and cone lernte 

: idity further frighten the patient. The dosag! does 
of interpretations requires a knowledge of cultural values: What it 
the patient’s culture repress severely and what does it tolerate? aie 4 
is shown that castration anxiety can be interpreted cany o 3 o 

_ Tf deep interpretations of any kind were always dangerous, eir 
primitives would have frequent psychotic breaks from pes ae 
dreams interpreted by shamans. As long as one ge nee be inter- 
syntonic and reality-oriented manner, even deep ee terms of in- 
preted, since many “awful” impulses are “awful” only 17 
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fantile value systems. A characterological and culturally valuative ap- 
praisal of “dreamed behavior” always seems permissible and appropriate. 
However, this technique must not degenerate into a “stab-into-the-un- 
conscious parlor analysis.” 

Dreams and Their Management: This chapter outlines the differ- 
ences between the psychoanalytic interpretation of dreams, and the more 
limited type of culturally oriented therapeutic “management” of dreams 
and of dreaming, in expressive-supportive therapy. 

The patient's presenting symptoms included profuse dreaming. This 
would have been an ominous symptom in a Zuni Indian, whose culture 
minimizes dreaming as an interest. It was not a disturbing symptom in 
a Wolf Indian, in whose culture dreams and visions are sought after as 
sources of supernatural power and of guidance in life. Such dreams often 
conform to culturally approved patterns. Native experts interpret them 
in terms of success and failure. The cultural “stylization” of dreams 
may partly explain why the Wolf Indian considers dreams as real events 
and experiences his own dream behavior as ego syntonic. It was noted 
that, despite his acculturation, this Wolf patient too dreamed in accord- 
ance with native patterns. It was also found that his dreams contained 
an- unusually large amount of material derived from the defense mech- 
anisms, perhaps because in Wolf culture dreaming is a major defense 
mechanism. 

Wolf Indian dreaming patterns are characterized by the feeling that 
dream events are real, and that one’s dream behavior is something for 
which one is responsible. This latter fact, together with the apparent ego 
syntonicity of dreamed behavior, enabled the therapist to interpret 
dream behavior characterologically, i.e., as though it were real behavior. 
The patient’s dreams were heavily loaded with native cultural material 
and even more with native cultural attitudes. American cultural items 
were dreamed of in terms of Wolf cultural values. The fact that in the 
case of Wolf Indians dreaming is a lifelong defense mechanism may 
perhaps explain in part why the residue of the previous day played a 
relatively minor role in this patient’s dreams. 

The psychological “depth” of native dreams is often correlated with 
the degree to which they emphasize native rather than White cultural 
materials and attitudes. The dreams of this patient were quite typically 
“native” in their general style, and it is suggested that his profuse dream 
ing as well as his ability to recall long dreams and to narrate them is part 
of the native dream pattern as a whole. It was also apparent that much 
therapeutically valuable material could be obtained directly from the 
manifest content of the dreams. P 

The therapist interpreted primarily the following dream material: 
ego-syntonic material, dream behavior which was “creditable,” character- 
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ologically revealing dream behavior, defense mechanisms, reality tesung 
in dreams, and transference material. In brief, quantitatively much less 
and qualitatively less “deep” material was interpreted than would have 
been interpreted in a psychoanalysis, but the rules of timing were the 
same. The technique of deliberately ignoring certain data was used sys- 
tematically. The patient's culturally determined disposition to “dream it 
out” was methodically fostered, so that the culturally traditional “auto- 
didactic” function of dreams was quite conspicuous in the dreams of this 
patient; i.e., he used to “try out” in dream those actions which he was 
trying to put into practice also in reality. 5 

The scope of this technique is far narrower than that of genuine 
psychoanalysis, but, if used judiciously, it is a fairly safe and thera- 
peutically efficacious procedure. 

Objectives of Counseling: The objectives of a therapy are seldom 
made explicit, because “health” is usually defined in terms of the thera 
pist’s culturally determined ego ideal. The ideally mature përson = 
in principle, adjust anywhere. In practice the “normal” American ma 
find it difficult to obtain from “counting coup,” in the Plains India 
manner, the same gratification which he derives from counting money: 
Mere “adjustment” is, furthermore, not an absolutely desirable os 
tive, since it is not a sign of health to adjust uncritically to all t is 
demands of a sick society. Orientation with reference to social reality + 
not the same as an uncritical passive acceptance of irrational or Lae 
social demands. Neurotic rigidity must not be replaced with spineé 
opportunism. his 

The objective of therapy is to restore the patient to himself. T a 
objective is also socially useful, since only a freely functioning gare 
can contribute optimally to the welfare of his group. This en oa 
objective requires that the patient be a participant in, and not simply a 
object of, therapy. The therapist must have an understanding of ene 
culturally normal basic personality of the patient. He must also oe 
the suitability of various potential posttherapeutic environments for n 
patient's needs, both in terms of the patient’s absolute capacities, =a 
in terms of the extent to which society permits the members gr = as 
subgroups to function optimally. It was felt that since this pre ve 
tient would never be granted a full “equality of opportunity, ' a 
jective of the therapy should be a reconstruction of the p gueni Fi on 
Plains Indian personality, so as to enable him to function opona Aen 
the Reservation. Hence, his basic personality had to be strippe which, 
hazardly acquired Occidental attitudes, ambitions and asp anA disap- 
in a member of an underprivileged minority, can ony Pera: irra- 
pointments, At the same time, an attempt was maade ta~ enable 
tional native attitudes and to strengthen reality testing, 
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the patient to function effectively also in his contacts with the Occidental 
world. 

One objective of the therapy was to help the patient to approximate 
the normal Plains Indian personality pattern rather than to avoid re- 
sembling a neurotic American. The predischarge tests were evaluated in 
two ways: (1) in traditional diagnostic terms, and (2) in terms of what 
they revealed concerning the patient's capacity to live as a Wolf Indian 
among Wolf Indians, on a Reservation established and controlled by 
Whites. 

It is theoretically possible to formulate absolute criteria of nor- 
mality and maturity. In practical terms—i.e., as far as adjustment is con- 
cerned—in a therapy short of a complete psychoanalysis, it is a legitimate 
objective to enable the patient to deal effectively with both natural and 
social reality, without a loss of ego identity and without ego constriction. 
This view takes explicit cognizance of the fact that each culture has cer- 
tain distinctive areas of infantilism, to which members of that society 
can adjust only by means of relatively infantile personality traits. Thus, it 
is probable that many Indians continue to languish in mental hospitals be- 
cause the restitutive processes after a psychotic break brought into being 
a personality pattern which, though representing “social recovery” in 
terms of the aboriginal culture, continues to impress the Occidental psy- 
chiatrist as “pathological.” For example, an Indian in remission, who 
professes to have become a medicine man, has made a full social re- 
covery, regardless of how “crazy” his (culturally determined) beliefs may 
seem to the psychiatrist. This was one error which the therapist was 
most anxious to avoid. When the patient seemed ready to function as a 
normal Wolf Indian in a Wolf setting, he was discharged from the hospi- 
tal, even though a White patient so functioning would not have been 
discharged. Conversely, had the patient functioned like a normal 
“White,” therapy would have been continued. 


Part II. Therapy 

Thirty interviews are reported verbatim, in dialogue form. The ma- 
terial is culturally annotated. There is also a summary of posttherapy 
conversations, which include a terminal interview with Dr. Karl A. Men- 
ninger. The patient then left for his home state. On his way home he 
apparently became anxious and perhaps intoxicated and sent a somewhat 
rambling telegram to Dr. Menninger. The writer responded to this 
telegram by a long supportive letter, couched in the distinctive phrase- 
ology of a Plains Indian admonitory and exhortatory discourse. This 
letter apparently achieved its purpose. About a year later the patient 
wrote the writer a fairly cheerful letter, stating: “I have been well from 
all my worries,” despite the fact that he had just been laid off. 
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Chapter 32 of Part II contains a detailed survey of developments in 
the course of the treatment. It is stressed that the analysis of the dynamic 
configuration of the individual sessions represents the wisdom of hind- 
sight, since many of the therapist's insights were not communicated to 
the patient because they seemed premature or incompatible with the 
type of treatment planned for the patient. From the research point of 
view it would have been desirable to keep a diary of the therapist's un- 
communicated insights and expectations, but such a diary would have 
represented a temptation to “make one’s expectations come true,” which 
would have been therapeutically improper. Stress is laid upon the nerra 
sity of using, even in a carefully planned research psychotherapy, thie 
coe spontaneity of therapeutic intuitiveness which must be combined 
with, and must be controlled by means of, a deliberate utilization of the 
therapist's conceptual equipment. The therapeutic innovations made in 
this research psychotherapy may be good or bad, but they were ae 
haphazard or impulsive. The two lines of least resistance—the blind 
following of the book of rules, and an undisciplined drifting along 
with one’s hunches—are equally objectionable. 

These points having been made, the writer discusses dynamically, 
and session by session, the thirty interviews and the events of the post 
therapeutic period. In conclusion, it is stressed that the patient's dreams 
had both a reality testing and a magical function, in that they repre 
sented wish fulfillment in the direction of health. It is stated that “Any 
wish to improve, any desire to reach a healthy and mature goal is A 
strong indication of the ability to improve, and of the potential capacity 
of reaching that goal also in real life. Thus, in interpreting the dreams 
reality-testing functions, one also interprets much of the wish material, 
the two being conjugate acts. In reality-testing dreams the objective de 
mands of reality merge and become compatible with the subjective need 
for a magical mastery of reality. Archaic and infantile attitudes, handled 
in an adult manner, become sources of strength, and the patient is €n- 
abled to lead a constructive life without ceasing to be himself.” 


Part III. Psychological Tests (edited by Robert R. Holt) 

Introduction: The initial diagnostic tests were administered by Join 
T. Dickson, in accordance with the Rapaport, Gill and Schafer technique- 

Initial Tests: The Wechsler-Bellevue, Learning Efficiency (Babcock), 
Rorschach, Word Association, BRL Sorting, Bender Gestalt, 
for Designs (Graham & Kendall), and Sentence Completion tests, 
produced verbatim. They show that the patient used extensively 
sion and phobic reactions in a setting of compulsively pe 
havior. The defenses no longer seemed adequate, and a decomp 
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of the basic schizoid character in the direction of schizophrenia seemed 
to be taking place. 

Terminal Tests: The Thematic Apperception Test, Proverbs, Incom- 
plete Sentence Test (Form W), Sentence Completion II, were adminis- 
tered by G. Devereux, and the Rorschach and Szondi tests were ad- 
ministered by R. R. Holt. The basic personality seemed unchanged, but 
tension and anxiety were sufficiently alleviated to make phobic defenses 
unnecessary. The conflicts lay in the area of dependence and aggression. 
There was greater reliance on self-help and a greater ability to tolerate 
dependency cravings, but there was also an increase in projection. There 
was greater freedom of thinking, but also more introversion and some 
compulsive features (impassivity, sense of duty, etc.) were more apparent. 
There was some fear of loss of love, and the patient’s withdrawal seemed 
likely to increase the risk of his losing love. There was less sex conflict. 
The possibility of turning sublimated voyeurism into a search for self- 
understanding did not seem great. The risk of alcoholism was mentioned. 

Additional Notes on the Psychological Tests: This section was 
written a year after the final test, in the light of subsequent reports that 
the patient was doing well. “With the wisdom of aftersight” it is sug- 
gested that the tendencies found in the initial test were no more serious 
than those to be expected from a tense, schizoid man relying on repres- 
sions. Tests administered at the end of a therapy often indicate less im- 
provement than there actually is, since therapy triggers off a process of 
maturation whose test repercussions sometimes become apparent only 
after months or years. Although change for the worse was expected, “time 
seems to indicate that the optimistic view would have been more nearly 


correct.” 


Part IV. Graphic Tests 

The Modified Body Image Projection Test: During diagnostic test- 
ing the patient was instructed to draw himself and another male in the 
nude. In the course of Interview XIII the patient was told to draw him- 
self, another man, his ex-wife and another woman. The second set of 
drawings indicated a reintegration of the body image and an overcoming 
of much of the initial castration anxiety and fear of phallic women. The 
patient was unable, however, to recognize the similarity between the 
second “other man” and the therapist, and the “other woman” and the 
therapist’s wife, indicating that at that point his oedipal anxieties were 
still quite intense. ’ 

Finger Paintings: The patient prepared, as part of his special aap 
nostic testing, two monochromatic (brown resp. green) finger paintings: 
“Landscape” and “My sister's ranch.” There was no schizoid or schizo- 
phrenic fractioning in the picture; paranoid signs, such as central masses, 
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vortices and radiations were also absent. The chief pathological -e 
was the absence of self-representation. This test did not lend soper 
the suspicion of latent schizophrenia which was based on other vais f nt 
on clinical observation. The course of the therapy showed that the a 
was definitely not a latent schizophrenic, although sc fig DEE 
traits—some of them culturally determined—were present. This ao 
also exemplifies the manner in which finger paintings can be interpre 
for diagnostic purposes. 


George Devereux, Ph.D. 


THE FORGOTTEN LANGUAGE 


by 
ERICH FROMM (104) 


I. Introduction 


a anit 
Symbolic language is the only universal language hey aer i 
has developed. To the understanding of that language this boo hts, and 
cated. Symbolic language expresses inner experiences, ig mod 
feelings as if they were sensory experiences or events in me ou from that 
It is the language of dreams and myths. It has a logic different ae do not 
operative in the waking state. The categories of space ana tansitg hold 
apply to it and in their place the laws of association and inter 
sway. oples 
This language has been forgotten by modern man, yet gao one 
of antiquity, living in the great cultures of both East and E che mind. 
and myths were among the most significant expressions O arded both 
Until Freud altered the situation profoundly, modern ma ae prescien- 
myths and dreams as meaningless or naive fabrications O 
tific mind. tudy is 
The study of myths and dreams is still in its infancy. bap ome of 
not facilitated by the rigidity and dogmatism of the aes ng of the 
psychoanalysis, each one claiming the only true unders 
language of symbolism. 


II. The Nature of Symbolic Language ich stands for some- 

A symbol has been defined as “something aie the conven- 
thing else.” Three kinds of symbols can be ieee symbol is em- 
tional, the accidental, the universal. The a “table” stands a 
ployed in everyday language. For example, t tp between the wor 
the thing “table.” There is no inherent relati 
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and the thing except for the conventional practice of calling a particular 
thing by a particular name. Not only words but pictures also can be 
conventional symbols, like a flag standing for a particular country. The 
accidental symbol also has no intrinsic relationship to that which it sym- 
an associative connection having been established between the 
two as a result of an individual experience. Accidental symbols are 
seldom used in myths, fairy tales or artistic productions because they are 
not communicable unless a lengthy explanation is appended to the sym- 
bol. The universal symbol is one in which an intrinsic relationship exists 
between symbol and thing symbolized. It is rooted in the affinity between 
an emotion or thought and a sensory experience. Symbolic language does 
not have to be learned and is not restricted to a segment of the human 
race. A racial inheritance does not have to be postulated to explain the 
universal character of symbols. It stems from the properties of body, 
senses and mind common to all men. Many symbols may have more than 
one meaning. The particular meaning of a symbol can only be determined 
by the whole context in which it appears. The author cites and interprets 
the biblical story of Jonah to illustrate the use of the universal symbol 


in a story written in symbolic language. 


bolizes, 


UI. The Nature of Dreams 

Throughout the centuries and in various cultures dreams were re- 
garded as worthy of serious consideration. Only in recent times were 
dreams judged to be senseless and insignificant manifestations of our 
minds, and dream interpretations were relegated to the realm of super- 
stition. Freud reaffirmed the old concept that dreams are both meaningful 
and significant. 

It is the thesis of this book that dreaming is a meaningful and sig- 
nificant expression of any kind of mental activity under the condition of 
sleep. In the waking state our thoughts and feelings are concerned with 
the task of mastering our environment and hence are subject to the laws 
that govern reality, i.e., the laws of time and space logic. During sleep, 
on the contrary, we are concerned exclusively with our inner world. 
Mental activity during sleep is consequently governed by a different logic, 
which is valid for that particular state. “Conscious” and “unconscious” 
are merely different states of mind referring to different states of exist- 
ence. “The unconscious is the mental experience in a state of existence 
in which we have shut off communication with the outer world and are 
no longer preoccupied with action but with our self-experience.” 

Many students of the dream, from Plato to Freud, have held dreams 
to be exclusively the expressions of the irrational, primitive strivings 1n 
us. With that Fromm disagrees, holding that “we are not only less meason: 
able and less decent in our dreams but that we are also more intelligent, 
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wiser, and capable of better judgment when we are 
are awake." 
best in us 


‘he re 
asleep than when 
' bri out the 
That is due to the fact that culture not only brings 


. ; to 
i i : yjects us 
and suppresses what is brutal and vile but also subj 
the pressure of ideas that are 


those of our fellow men. We 
that is false. Our f 
and integrity and 


detrimental to our best interests and h 
learn not only what is true but a 
ailure may cause us to lose much of our human : ii 
convert us into a salable commodity. mores agers 
ples of dreams are given in which the dreamer showed greater insigh 
personal relations, keener intellectual 

truer ethical judgments than in the consc 
sleep has an ambiguous function, 
makes for the app 


. and 
appreciation of problems, a 
ious waking state. “ The jae 
In it, the lack of contact with cu 
arance both of our worst and of our best. 


IV. Freud and Jung 


r 3 jë; 
Freud based his interpretation of dreams on the aiana a T 
pressed strivings in the unconscious. The repressed desires tend to ae 
themselves in disguised and distorted forms. This gives rise to PEN 
symptoms and slips of the tongue. Another way in which the aiea 
strivings manifest themselves is through dreams. During sleep EQ. in our 
control is weakened and the repressed desires come to expression ire 
dreams. The function of the dream is the preservation of sleep, by -ivings 
ofa hallucinatory fulfillment of irrational wishes. The irrational ai 
are rooted in our childhood, when they were conscious but waste ane 
quently relegated to the unconscious. There they lead an udeng ased 
existence, only to come to the surface in our dreams. This theory is D4 


, ji n “polymor- 
on Freud’s assumption of the irrationality of the child and its “poly 
phously perverse” instinctual nature, 


Freud’s picture of the child 


of peopl 
which 


Victorian fiction th 


strivings or any other “bad” 
been Freud’s discoy 
Strivings of 


impulses. Anoth being of irrational 

cry in the normal adult er those in his own 
Beliy, hatred, ambition. He ag ene with the 

dreams. Regarding Such irrational impulses as 

normal gro 


A to the 
attribute them > 
Wn-up personality, Freud preferred hs assumption that man's 

child in the adult. Stil] another reason was Freu 
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socially valuable traits were the result of repression of his immoral and 
asocial strivings under the pressure of society. Since the capacity for sub- 
limation and reaction formation is limited, the increasing repression 
often fails. The result is neurosis. Freud sees mankind faced with an insol- 


uble dilemma: the higher the cultural development, the more repression, 


and the more neurosis. 

Freud regards the symbolism of dreams as a 
requires dream interpretation to decipher it. Symbolism is not a language 
which can express any kind of feeling or thought but restricts itself only 
to the expression of primitive instinctual desires. Most of the symbols 
have a sexual connotation. In his dream interpretations, Freud is mostly 
concerned with accidental rather than universal symbols. By means of 
free association, he tries to assemble the thoughts underlying each ele- 
ment in the manifest content and thus arrive at its latent meaning. The 
mployed by the dream work are condensation, dis- 
Distortion of latent content is also 
may stand for their 


“secret code,” which 


main mechanisms € 
placement, and secondary elaboration. 
effected by the following two factors: dream elements 
opposites; the manifest dream cannot express logical relations between 


different elements. The energy for the creation of a dream always comes 
from an infantile complex, but the dream work is always initiated by a 
recent occurrence which has impinged upon and activated the earlier 
infantile experience. 

The author reprints two dreams and their analyses from Freud's 


The Interpretation of Dreams to illustrate Freud’s method of dream 


interpretation: the embarrassment dream of nakedness, and the dream of 
s the dream of nakedness as 


the botanical monograph. Freud interpret 

expressing an exhibitionistic childhood wish to display the genitals. 
Fromm asserts that although this interpretation is correct as far as it 
goes, it ignores the fact that nakedness can be a symbol of things other 
than sexual exhibitionism, such as being oneself without pretense; the 
embarrassment in the dream may then reflect the fear of disapproval of 
others if the dreamer dares be himself. Similarly, in the interpretation of 
the botanical dream, Freud stresses only the wish to justify himself by 
pointing to his achievements. According to Fromm, the dream is actually 
expressive of a deep contradiction in Freud's personality: the subject 
matter of his life’s interest and study is love and sex, yet in his personal 
life he is a Puritan, with a Victorian aversion for sex and pleasure. Freud 
“could write so freely about sex and love because he had put them in a 


herbarium.” 
Freud’s interpretation of myths and fairy t: 


ciples as his interpretation of dreams. Myths, 1 k c 
strivings occurring regularly in the child’s life: incestuous wishes, sexual 


ales follows the same prin- 
ike dreams, deal with the 
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curiosity, and fear of castr 


by Freud as a regression t 
certain activities, 


ation. The symbolism in the myth is regarded 
o earlier stages of human development, wheres 
like plowing, were invested with sexual libido. e 

Jung and Silberer, two of Freud's gifted students, recognized the ree 
weakness in Freud’s dream interpretation. They claimed that ae gs. 
dream expresses not only desires from the past but that it also is ming 
to the future and may indicate the goals and aims of the dreamer: wt 
berer thus differentiated between “the anagogic” and the “analytic onto 
pretation, while Jung pointed to the same differentiation with pis een 
of “prospective” and “retrospective” interpretation. Freud, says rr 
rigidly refused to accept these suggested modifications, insisting on 
exclusiveness of the wish-fulfillment hypothesis. liscard 
After Jung split from the Freudian School, he tended to T ory 
d's concepts and replace them with new ones. He changed his alll 
of dreams radically. He dispensed with free association and dogmate: 18 
interpreted the dream as the expression of the wisdom of the a 
He claimed that “the voice which speaks to us in our dreams is not O i 
own but comes from a source transcending us.” Two dreams from Di 
Psychology and Religion are reproduced to illustrate Jung's metho am 
dream interpretation and to point up its shortcomings. Both arena 
from the same patient and their manifest content deals with —_— a 
Jung translates the dream as an attempt by the unconscious to pa in 
compromise between spirituality and worldliness and to dull the ae 
ness of the moral conflict. Jung’s interpretation, according to ae 
remains on the surface and fails to take into account the underly! ld 
psychic forces that have produced the dreams. Whereas Freut aa 
probably have interpreted the dream as expressing not a philosop 5 us 
concern but the wish fulfillment of the dreamer’s infantile, eed 
wishes, Jung equally dogmatically ignores this aspect completely we mn in 
only the religious symbolism. The truth, according to Frona, jŠ ob- 
neither direction. The dreamer is indeed concerned with a rue its 
lem, but as it affects his longing for love. He criticizes the Chureh ion 
concept of sin. The dreams express a bitter accusation against Te tee a 
and a serious wish for spiritual independence. They state the case 
humanistic religion as against authoritarian religion. iser and. more 

Fromm is in agreement with Jung that we are often wise ssumption 
decent in our sleep than in waking life. But he rejects Jung's a think in 
of a source of revelation in dreams transcending man. oe in sleep 
our sleep is our thinking. That our thinking is at Ones our waking 
than in our waking state is explainable by tie son a stultifying effect 
life we are subjected to many influences which ha 


on our intellectual and moral functioning. 


Freu 
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V. The History of Dream Interpretation 

A brief survey of the history of dream interpretation shows that the 
recent controversy about the meaning of dreams contains a debate which 
has been going on for three thousand years. The first attempts at under- 
standing dreams regarded the dream as a real experience of disembodied 
spirits. A variant of this belief was that the spirits of departed men appear 
to exhort, warn or give other messages. Early oriental dream interpreta- 
tion regarded the dream as a message sent to men by divine power. 
Pharaoh’s dreams related in the Bible are the best known examples of 
that. In Indian and Greek culture, the dream was endowed with a special 


predictive function, that of diagnosing illness. Fixed symbols were used to 


denote certain somatic symptoms. 
In contrast to the view that dreams are “real” occurrences or mes- 


vers outside man, the psychological explanation of dreams 


sages of pov 
am as an expression of the dreamer’s own 


tries to understand the dre 
mind. Homer was the first to express the view that dreams can be the 


product of our own rational or irrational powers. Socrates held the view 
that dreams represent the voice of conscience and must be heeded. Plato's 
theory of dreams is an almost literal anticipation of Freud’s dream theory. 
In Plato’s The Republic there is a section dealing with dreams, which 
author quotes. One sentence from that quotation is: “In all of us, 
there is a lawless wild-beast nature, which peers out 
sses the rational nature of dreams. He 


the 
even in good men, 
in sleep.” Aristotle’s theory stre: 
believes that during sleep we are capable of subtler observations of 
es and that we are occupied with plans and principles of 


action and can visualize them more clearly than in the daytime. Roman 
dream theory follows in the main the Greek views. However, Cicero is 


skeptical that dreams have any meaning whatever, and he declares that 
they are not entitled to any credence. An elaborate theory of dreams is 
to be found in the Talmud. It states that a dream is like a letter which 
is left unread. All dreams have meaning except those stimulated by fast- 
ing. Certain types of dreams are predictive. The talmudic interpretation 


of symbols is strikingly similar to the Freudian interpretation. For in- 
e is interpreted as symbolizing 


stance, a dream that one waters an olive tre : 
ows largely the line taken by 


incest. Medieval dream interpretation foll ; 

classic antiquity. Thomas Aquinas differentiated four kinds of dreams. 

He believed that some dreams are sent by God, others stem from the 
in somatic processes. 


dreamer’s soul, still others indicate certain s 
rpretations are variants on the theories of an- 


Modern dream inter ; £ 
ge, with new trends making their 


f the Middle A 
d that all dreams are the result of somatic 


Enlightenment rejected the idea that 


bodily occurrenc 


tiquity and those o 
appearance. Hobbes assume 
stimuli. The philosophers of the 
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dreams are sent by God or could | 
nounced predictive and prophetic 


xe used for divination. Voltaire = 
meaning of dreams as sheer sae 
tious nonsense; however, he believed that in addition to represen 

somatic stimuli, the dream c 


å n aculties- 
an give expression to our highest fac 
Kant’s theory of dreams is si 


milar to Voltaire's. Goethe emphasized = 
increased rational capacity during sleep. Emerson recognized gene 
tion between character and dream. Bergson emphasized the paet ie 
between the waking and the sleeping states. To the older theorist odir 
dream, Freud added such original discoveries as the use of free ass 


$ lis- 
i ; nsation and ¢ 
tion, the dream work, and the mechanisms of condensatiot 
placement, 


VI. The Art of Dream Interpretation 


r = inter- 

One of the most significant and difficult problems in el 
pretation is the recognition whether a dream is expressive of sil , on or 
wish, a fear of anxiety, or of an insight into inner or outer “analys 
occurrences. In this chapter a number of dreams are submitted to < 
to show how the different meanings can be established. . ate Freud's 

First to be considered is a category of dreams which illustr ate ht-year- 
idea about the irrational wish fulfillment of dreams. A aa A being 
old lawyer dreamed that he was seated on a white charger and wa oach 

* = ae a e was a repr 

cheered by soldiers. The Precipitating event for the dream istake he had 
the dreamer had received from his employer for some mista ‘yal of an 
made. Associations revealed that the dream represented a Pee patient 
adolescent fantasy of being Napoleon. The dream showed se whenever 
had retained the tendency of retreating into fantasies of e i not an 
reality was disappointing or threatening. This dream aud reagia 
insight but the fulfillment of an irrational wish for fame an meaningful 
Its irrational nature is evident from the fact that it is EES in military 
nor attainable, since the dreamer is not really intereste i become 4 
matters and has no intention of making the slightest eg understooc 
general. This dream in its general meaning could oe use of uni- 
without the aid of the patient's associations because a by troops is a 
versal symbols. The man on the white charger o in our culture. 
universally understood symbol of power and aom fulfillment is the 

Another example expressive of ai f climbing to the top 
dream of a depressive male. The dreamer sees en road. On reaching the 
of a mountain, with dead bodies strewn beside o a small child sitting on 
top, he finds his mother there and heman utterly bad and n 
his mother’s lap. This patient had feelings a 1 from his evil presence. aie 
fantasies he chose suicide to protect the wor vette all-loving pe ab to 
fantasies also included rebirth as an a ee offer any associatto 
dreamer’s anxiety was so great, he coul 
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the dream. This dream can be understood without any associations, 
making use of what has become known about the patient’s life during his 
analysis: intense jealousy dating to the birth of a younger brother, fear 
of the strict and aloof father, a pathologically possessive mother. Freedom 
from fear and guilt, victory over hated rivals, and security in mother’s 
protection could be gained by a childish dependence on the mother and 


shunning the adult role. The dream expresses these strivings and that 


solution in universal symbols. 
Still another example of wish fulfillment, but one standing in strong 


contrast to the conscious attitude of the dreamer, is the following: The 
dreamer is a young anti-Nazi refugee. In the dream he sees himself having 
int conversation with Hider, whom he finds charming, and he 
ttention he receives from him. According to Fromm, 
Freud would interpret this dream to mean that the dreamer is not really 
dreaming about Hitler but about his father, whom Hitler symbolizes; and 
that the feelings expressed belong not to the present but to the past, not 
to his attitudes as a grownup but to the encapsulated child in him, In a 
sense, says Fromm, that is true. The dreamer is a person in whom atti- 
tudes of rebelliousness and submissiveness struggle for supremacy. Those 
attitudes developed originally in relation to the father. But the authority 
complex has remained in the present, so that it cannot be said that not 
he but the child in him wants to be on friendly terms with Hitler. The 

lreamer’s anti-Nazi feelings are spurious 


dream does not prove that the ¢ 
hat they are weak, but it does show his continuing struggle to submit 


and his wish that he might find this authority not so 


a pleas: 
feels proud of the a 


ort 
to authority 
obnoxious. 
There is another category of wish-fulfilling dreams i 
are not irrational. Such a dream is the following: A man 
turns into a stone. A sculptress makes a statue out of it. The figure comes 
to life and kills the sculptress in great rage. The dreamer struggles with 
the figure. He feels if he could get to the room where his parents are 
he would be saved. But the parents hardly look up when they see him 
fighting for his life. The dreamer smiles triumphantly at the thought that 
he might have known they do not care. In actual life, the dreamer is a 
young physician, who is completely under the domination of his mother. 
He leads a routinized life, without basic satisfactions. The day before the 
dream he overheard some clerks talking, and thought: “I am just as dead 
as they.” In the dream the patient pictures himself as turned to stone and 
his mother, the sculptress, has made him into a lifeless figure. In waking 
life the patient had not realized the extent to which his mother had 
molded him. In the dream, he goes on to develop a murderous rage 
against his mother. He is afraid of this rage, which is so alien to his 
conscious self that he experiences the enraged man as a different person. 


n which the 


wishes expressed 
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pe i So apiu p rage, and he hopes that if he could bring this 
asia ee a : they would save him. His characterological manner 
rene ys n “ ime was to appeal to authority for help at the pace 
aa ers ay pne aad unhappiness. But in the dream he realizes 
and disappointing tan (en ay help: This insight, biri 
will lead him te a = it is, is felt as a triumph, because the muri 
E and Eee ~A sar om. This dream shows profound insights into ae 
aam = pen which go far beyond what the dreamer ~ 
ei aoe a dream contents are not wish fulfillment a 
fle es a = or revenge, represented in the explosive Tage z 
ee ie However, this wish is not irrational. If the me 
Samkir a ime = = $ it could be the basis for a healthy rebellion, ar 
Stree meh, ata om and maturity. Once this aim was reached, an 
friendly, attit ned and make place for an understanding, if n 

, ude toward the mother. 
eit E ear 
dreams: There is the ee ro sia tiree kinas aN hich 
asics on. z masoc istic self-destructive nightmare, in W jety 
an ted + = self-destruction. There is another type of ares ch 
ee PN Mees is not in itself self-destructive but is of 
System. Both thes et Ganges anxiety in another part ok the aifi- 
anpa ma varieties fall within the framework of the sa pa 
the fear is of a Mo there is a third type of anxiety dream in W sety 
dream the anxiet al or imagined threat to life. In this form of anx er. 
RS ale Y 38 caused not by a wish but by the presence of a aang 
§ dream illustrates the latter variety of anxiety dream: 


aa aati in a greenhouse and sees a snake about to strike 

away net aa er stands there and smiles maliciously, then walks 

the door b he pace help her. She tries to run out but finds 
or blocked by the snake. She awakes in horror. 


The dreamer’s hi 
her mother, The 


ween her and 


Story reveals a lifelong mutual hatred bet 3 
her and lived 


i daughter felt herself defeated by the mot 
a peg i = someday revenging herself on her. This hate caused a state 
nt anxiety in the patient. In the dream there seems to be an 
attempt to split the “bad” mother (the snake) from the good mother. 
This is the wish element in the dream. But the attempt fails and me 
mother is perceived as wholly bad. In waking life the patient has anxiety 
spells; in the dream the fear clearly relates to the mother. This is a mor- 
Dielis, Stace tn reality no one threatens or endangers Dee FEP 
dreams of this Patient are cited in which the wish that = een A 
help is entirely absent, and there is only the feeling of complete hep 
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eling of complete helplessness is not in itself the 


ness and panic. The fe 
There is only the fear of being exposed to attacks 


fulfillment of any wish. 
without the power to defend oneself. n 

Repetitive dreams recurring over a period of years, sometimes as far 
back as the dreamer can remember, are usually expressive of the main 
theme, the Leitmotif, in a person's life. It is often the key to the under- 
standing of his neurosis and of the most important facet of his person- 
ality. Such a dream is that of a fifteen-year-old girl who grew up under 
the most inhuman conditions. Starting at age ten, she tried five times to 


commit suicide. She had the following dream as far back as she could 
remember: 


She is in the bottom of a pit and tries to climb out. As she 
reaches the top with her hands, someone steps on her hands and 
she has to let go of her hold and falls back to the bottom of 


the pit. 


The regular recurrence of this dream indicates that the dream situation 
is the central theme of the girl’s life. It makes us understand why she 
repeatedly tried to commit suicide. Changes in the contents of a repeti- 
tive dream may indicate development in the dreamer over the years. 


VII. Symbolic Language in Myth, Fairy Tale, Ritual and Novel 

| J. Bachofen and Sigmund Freud paved the way toward a new 
Bachofen grasped the meaning of myths in 
ogical as well as historical meanings; while 
Freud, by his key to the understanding of symbolic language, helped in 
revealing the latent meaning of myths. However, Freud tended to see in 
the myth, just as in dreams, only the expression of irrational, antisocial 
impulses rather than the wisdom of past ages expressed in symbolic 


understanding of the myth. 
their religious and psychol 


language. 

1. The Oedipus Myth.—This myth is 
Freud’s method of myth interpretation. Fre 
an expression of the unconscious incestuous 
male child and his jealous hatred for the father rival. This ; 
takes the sexual strivings as the central motif of the myth. However, if 
the whole Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles is examined and not merely the 
Oedipus Rex alone, then the struggle against paternal authority emerges 
as the main theme of the myth. The marriage of Oedipus and Jocasta— 


: i ne 
the incest motive—must then be regarded as a secondary motive, only © ; 
at Colonus 1s depicte 


of the symbols of the victory of the son. In Oedipus 1 uke 
the relentless hate of Oedipus against his sons; in Antigone ath 
father-son conflict, that between Creon and his son Haemon, is the 


an outstanding illustration of 
ud saw in the Oedipus myth 
desire for the mother in the 
interpretation 
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tral theme of the tragedy. The 
of these two tragedies. The A al and matriarchal 
go back to the ancient fight between the patriarchal ar 

systems of society, Ocdipu 
archal principle, They 
Powers and privileges 
This interpret 


‘ex at (HEP 
: san citl 
problem of incest plays no _ — 
- tween father and $ 
roots of this struggle between f 


ri- 
s, Haemon, and Antigone represent = eye 
attack the social and religious order na T 
of the father, represented by Laius E oT 
ation is based on Bachofen's analysis PE ATEN Aa of 
myths on which Sophocles built his fae earth- 
ure of Oedipus was connected with the M and 
goddesses, Sophocles emphasized this connection between ship between 
the chthonic goddesses in Oedipus at Colonus. The e Oedipus 
Oedipus and the Sphinx also points to the parasini to indi- 
and the matriarchal principle. The riddle of the Sphinx me ee of man 1S 
cate the import The emphasis on the importar lescribed it. 
of the matriarchal order, as Bachofen s Sa ; against 
s made the center of Antigone’s position ae the 
Creon’s. What matters to Creon is obedience to armen itt supreme 
State; for Antigone, man himself, natural law and love ees 25 between 
values. In the Oedipus trilogy, in which the ancient ee ee 
patriarchy is echoed, Sophocles expressed his opposition one Sophocles 
sophism, with its avowal of despotism and unrestricted om heit emphasis 
championed the old, non-Olympian religious ideas, with ls, which must 
on the dignity of man and the sanctity of human bonds, 


state. 
: i aims of the 
never be subordinated to inhuman and authoritarian clai 

2. The Myth of Cr 


a victorious rebellion 


_ In the original 
Oedipus, the fig 


ance of man. 
Part of the principle 


This same principle j 


in different 
the man, can also create like Tiamat, cou ea male 
words and thoughts. With i api mara is de- 
shed, the natural productiveness oO ral constitution 
valued. Contrary to Freud’s idea of “penis envy” as a nature 


le su- 
before male § 
che, it is more valid to assume tha a the man. With 
premacy was established, 

man’s domination fo) 


predominance, and 
The bibli 
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3. Little Red-Cap—This fairy tale of the little girl with the red 
riation on the theme of the male-female conflict as 
and the myth of creation. The symbolism is 
easily understood. The little cap of red velvet is a symbol of menstrua- 
tion. The little girl enters maturity and is confronted by the problem of 
sex. Her mother’s warning against running off the path so as not to break 
her bottle is a warning against the dangers of sex and loss of virginity. 
The wolf's sexual appetite is aroused by the little girl and he tries to 
seduce her by telling her to hear how sweetly the birds are singing. She 
gets deeper and deeper into the woods. This deviation from the path of 
chastity is punished by the wolf devouring the little girl. 

In this tale, the male is represented as a ruthless and cunning animal 
and the sexual act is described as a cannibalistic act in which the woman 
gets devoured. It expresses & deep hostility of women against men. Man’s 
attempt to usurp woman's role by having living beings in his belly is 
mocked and punished by filling his belly with stones, a symbol of sterility. 
This fairy tale is a story of triumph of man-hating women, ending in 
victory of the women, the exact opposite of the Oedipus myth in which 
the male is pictured as emerging victorious. 

4. The Sabbath Ritual —Symbolic representation can be expressed 
not only in word or visual image but also by way of symbolic ritual. The 
Sabbath ritual occupies a prominent place in the Old Testament. The 
idea of a day's rest in the week seems to the modern mind like a self- 
evident social-hygienic measure. However, this utilitarian explanation is 
not the basis for the ritual. Resting, not working, has a different conno- 
tation in biblical and talmudic tradition than the modern meaning of 
relaxation. In the state of rest, such as is enjoined on him for the Sabbath, 
man anticipates the state of human freedom that will be fulfilled even- 


tually. The Sabbath symbolizes a state of complete harmony between man 
and nature and between man and man. By not participating in the proc- 
ess of change, man is for one day a week freed from the chains of nature 
and time. The Sabbath is the anticipation of Messianic time, when, 
according to the prophetic visions, man will again live in absolute 
harmony with nature and with his fellow man. But the new harmony 
will be different from that of Paradise, which was predicated on ne 
absence of knowledge and reason. The new harmony can be obtaine 


: i i n free 
only if man develops his power of reason to a point where he a 7 
assions and from the bondag' 


himself from the bondage of irrational p i k 
man. The Messiah pias pEr this new harmonious individual, who 15 
the culmination of the historical process. 

The Sabbath had its origin in an old Baby 
to the planet Saturn. Saturn symbolizes time. He is the god 0 
the god of death. The Babylonians sought to appease the lor 


bonnet offers a va 
seen in the Oedipus trilogy 


Jonian holiday, dedicated 
f time, hence 


d of time by 
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self-castigation. The Bible in its concept of the Sabbath attempts a new 
solution of the problem. By stopping interference with nature for one 
day, you eliminate time. The biblical Sabbath thus symbolizes victory 
over time, over Saturn, on his very Saturn’s-day. 

5. Kafka’s “The Trial.’—Kafka’s novel, The Trial, is an outstanding 
example of a work of art written in symbolic language. In order to under- 
stand it, the novel must be considered like a complicated dream in which 
the external events represent thoughts and feelings in the novel's hero K. 
The book begins with K. being “arrested.” Besides its customary sense 
of being taken into custody, that word also has a symbolic meaning, that 
of being stopped in one’s development. In the latter meaning is it to be 
understood in the book. K. has an awareness that he is blocked in his 
development. He has lived an empty, routinized, sterile life, without love 
and productiveness. The morning of the arrest the cook did not appeat 
with the customary breakfast. He was dependent on others to feed him 
and take care of him. He was still a child dependent on his mother. And 
he labored under the fear of being deserted by persons on whom he a8 
dependent. K. kept searching for his accusers and for the cause of his 
arrest on the outside. He did not see that the problem was within himself. 
The Inspector, who belonged to the court hierarchy, tried to give = 
Some insight by advising him to think less about the court and about 
what is to happen to him and to think more about himself, but K. did 
not understand that he was the only one who could save him. The novel 
deals with K.’s vague awareness that he is wasting his life, and with 
efforts he makes to defend and save himself. But although he heard the 
voice of his conscience, he did not understand it. Instead of recognizing 
the truth and trying to change, he sought help from others on the out- 
side, always protesting his innocence and silencing the voice that told 
him he was guilty. He knew only one kind of moral law, that of the 
“authoritarian conscience,” to which obedience is the greatest virtue and 
disobedience the greatest crime. He was hardly aware that another con- 
science exists in us, the humanistic conscience, which is our voice calling 
us back to ourselves. The humanistic conscience is represented in the 
novel by the Inspector and the Priest; the authoritarian conscience by 
the coure, the judges, the crooked lawyers. K.’s tragic mistake was that 
he mistook the voice of his humanitarian conscience for that of the 
authoritarian conscience and defended himself against the accusations 
partly by submission and partly by rebellion, instead of fighting for him- 
self in the name of his humanitarian conscience. Only toward tlie endro 
his life does he come close to understanding the truth. As the executioners 
sharpen their knives K. gets an insight into his poobiemi S always 

, gi 8 


wanted to snatch at the world with twenty hands, and not for a laudable 


z x - d sterility of hi 
motive, either.” He becomes aware of the greediness in k i 
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s him the power of visualizing the possi- 


life. The terror of dying give 
ally, at the moment of dying, 


bility of love and friendship, and paradoxic 


he glimpses faith in life. 
Sigmund Gabe, M.D. 


MOTHERHOOD AND SEX 
by 
MARIE LANGER (153) 


aises the question of why it is that, despite 


last few decades in medicine in gen- 
women’s ailments have 


At the outset the author r 


the great strides made during the 


eral and gynecology and obstetrics in particular, 
not diminished in number, although the forms they assume have changed. 
e changes that have taken place 


The reason, the author finds, lies in th 
in women’s lives. In former times society imposed severe restrictions upon 
vored the exercise of their 


women in the sexual and social spheres but fa 
maternal functions. The result of these restrictions was widespread hys- 


teria and other psychoneurotic disorders. Yet women seem to have suf- 
fered but little from psychosomatic troubles concerned with procreation. 
Modern woman, on the other hand, finds herself thwarted in the fulfill- 
ment and satisfaction of her procreative capacity—a function that forms 
an integral part of her sexual instinct. This frustration leads her to 
reject her sexuality, and this rejection finds expression in psychosomatic 
symptoms. Furthermore, a neurotic woman, discontented with her sex, 
will bring up neurotic and unhappy children. 

Is woman equipped, however, to maintain the social position in 


which the economic conditions of this century have placed her? This 
review of judgments passed 


question is followed first by a brief historical 

upon the female sex and then by a description of woman's position in 
various contemporary societies and its evolution throughout history. In 
this way it is brought home how hard it is to define what is meant by the 
term “feminine,” not in the several epochs or societies, but as the intrinsic 
characteristic of woman. Different views are quoted in this regard: that 
of groups that would be defined politically as conservative, that of the 
feminists, of the Marxists, and of modern anthropologists, leaving aside 
phy of 


for the moment the psychoanalytic standpoint on this problem. 
In the second chapter, the author gives a fragmentary biograp ” . 
Freud, describing the psychiatric, philosophical, and biological theories 
of his day in order to account for certain debatable aspects of the scien- 
tific concept of women as held by him. 
e most important 


Th i es a z - 
e third chapter consists in a review of thi psycho 
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. i ries made by 
analytic concepts in this regard. It first sets forth the discoveries ne 
Freud in the fields of sexuality and infantile development in g 
and then explains how, for him 


i i y wween the 
„a psychological difference betwee 
two sexes only comes al 


“+ p 
out when children reach the phallic plat mone = 
which the little girl becomes aware of her lack of a penis and = panera 
discovery with envy and humiliation. Later on, under favorab ni assess 
mental circ umstances, she is able to transform her ardent wish te aor 
a penis into the desire for a child. Quotations from later ae opa” 
Freud describes the preocdipal bond with the mother show t e ai 
tance he attributed for the girl's future, as wife and mother in he 


z er 
: s : . pi i ad. Lang 
to the identification with a good mother image in childhoc 


PET the 
next summarizes an important article by Ruth Mack ee as 
Matter, to the effect that the girl's desire for a child is pror e ews gñ 
that she have a penis. The author then mentions Freud's Jare 3 is only 
women. He continues to see in woman an incomplete being who Aee 
able to reconcile herself to her sex by devious and complicated ene 
As a child she is unaware of her sexual organs except for the pore 
which, since she considers it as a rudimentary and ridiculous peg takes 
her feel humiliated and inferior as compared with boys. oa ani 
women’s rejection of their femininity as a biologically founded fa 
hence, as something changeless. i fold setback 

Helene Deutsch’s theory of the “genital trauma,” or "e anally is 
which the little girl suffers, is then presented. When the pr reroll ùi 
willing to forego her active desires through having UM exert 
the inefficiency of her clitoris and turns toward a passive anc ss tack OF 
receptive attitude, she finds herself frustrated once again by the 4 


ʻa and 
; x : ; vagina a 
an appropriate organ. For, knowing nothing as yet of her ak a 
other internal organs, she feels just as incapable of being a 
before she had fi 


elt unfit to be a man. ic works 
This is followed b ks on Karen Horney’s three basic 1 

y remarks on damenta 
on the subject. This writer does not admit penis envy as a fun antibio- 
factor in women’s psychological evolution. It seems to << ai rimarily 
logical premise to Suppose that half of mankind should ‘a Da is not 
discontented with their sex. She maintains that feminine evoluti ery first 
to be understood in masculine terms and holds that from eain s her 
the girl feels and behaves like a female. She has e reaction 
vagina and only comes to repress these sensations as a it is because she 
to her conflicts, If she denies the existence of the vab ihe destruction of 
fears the penetration by the father’s large penis ae also draws atten- 
her interior, for her sinful masturbatory play- Hor to wit, his desire to 
tion to the counterpart of penis envy in the bog 
possess breasts. a] material from Margaret 

Mention js then made of anthropologica 
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47 


Ned v Sea SENE RAN x 
aeaniee ape ea st rye Meo knowledge is not 
where she may satisfy her deciles for al ir oo : J an yi 
femininity is practically nonexištēñt. l saber A aaa 
a et Ste htt onm oe 
Melanie Klei Acc di i "i ese work N $ ol ‘ sm a 
ie Klein). According to these workers, the girl's desire to possess 
ion but, strictly speaking, a defensive 
of the anxiety aroused in the early 
oedipus complex, brought on by oral frustration with the mother. This 
leads to an intensification of her oral sadism and to the urge to attack 
her mother's body and rob her of its precious contents (children and 
penises). In this way arise the girl's basic fears: that of having been inter- 
nally destroyed by her revengelul mother and deprived of the chance of 
having children. For the psychologists of the English school, the girl has 
instinctively a priori knowledge of her genital organs and their receptive 
functions. If she adopts a boyish attitude, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, this is due to the frustration undergone in her primarily feminine 
tendencies. She imagines she has a penis, so that the mother cannot 
destroy the inside of her body and also in order to relieve her guilt- 
feelings by offering this imaginary penis to the mother or the father, the 
persons from whom she had stolen it in earlier fantasies. 

Melanie Klein also differs from Freud in her views of typically 
feminine qualities. Whereas Freud holds that woman is more narcissistic 
and envious than man owing to her lack of a penis, and endowed with a 
superego of lesser severity through the evolution of her oedipus and cas- 
jie Klein asserts that woman has a st 


a penis is not a primary phenome! 
neurotic atti 
leurotic attitude, a consequence 


tration complexes, Melar ricter super- 
ego than man. Her misgivings over the integrity of her genitals cause 
woman to develop keener powers of observation and psychological in- 
sight along with a certain gilt for deceit and intrigue. Her greater de- 
pendence on her superego tends to make her more unselfish. Her fears of 
having injured the children her mother an 
her tù bring into the world others, and finer ones, of her own, 
bearing and nursing them in real life or in the form of sublimations. 
Finally, Langer offers her own opinion on the matter of feminine 
development and its consequences. To her mind, penis envy and the 
fear of castration of the imaginary penis is a defensive character trait, 
nearly always operative in the sundry psychosomatic ailments of women. 
Deeper analysis of the ailments, however, invariably reveals the woman's 
underlying fear of having been destroyed as regards her feminine geni- 


tality- 
The chapter following contains the analysis of a “modern my 
illustrate the idea of the introjected image of the bad mother. 


d she carry within them impel 
either by 


th” to 
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; deals with 

The fifth and last chapter of the General part of the hook ~~ 
what is included under the denomination of psychosomatic ma over 
Langer stresses the fact that all feminine psyc bosanma oe e 
procreation have a common denominator: the SONP. O oan 
Various examples are given to show how psychosomatie: Po an welll 
from this conflict. But the question is: How is one to cure i 7 ¥ sond her 
suffers from such symptoms, if psychoanalytic treatment 3 a aña 
means? The shortcomings of superficial psychotherapy are s a yet not 
it is pointed out that such treatment may abolish the sympto el 
eliminate the basic conflict, with the result that the lantot on E E life. 
under another guise at some later Stage in the patient's poar and als 
Instances are furnished of the temporary nature of such cant, meis 
of others occurring spontaneously or achieved by environme! ad value 
ures. At the close of the General part, Langer dwells aap a general 
of psychoanalytic training for pediatricians, gynecologists ron gen- 
medical practitioners in the prophylaxis of neurosis in the : 
erations of mothers. . vote 

The first two chapters of the Clinical part of the book pate dis: 
to menstruation, including in particular its onset at ap ological 
orders (dysmenorrhea, amenorrhea, etc.). Drawing upon a thesis: 
and psychoanalytic material, the author presents the fo! o ence have 
while the onset of menstruation and its subsequent E who 
hitherto been generally regarded as traumatic events by s a matter 
attributed to them the significance of castration, they have ei who is 
of fact a positive character for many girls and women. A Erioni the 
relatively free from neurosis and accepts her femininity is gla 


kes it as a prom 
appearance of her first menstruation, inasmuch as she ta an, 
ise of future motherh 


like her mother, and 
A neurotic girl, 
the arrival of her 


m 
ood. Besides, to menstruate means to be a WO 
she now looks forward to her first laye: suffers at 
however, who is laden with guilt Jeee teal taken 

menstruation. If through her conflicts a signi the 
refuge in a masculine position, the menstrual bleeding Ha Moreover, i 
collapse of her defenses and the loss of her imaginary peal intensification 
she feels guilty toward her mother because of the puberta seit anxiety. 
of her oedipal drives the first menstruation will fill eset desires 
For now that she is a woman, she fears she may fulfill a impulses seem 
and incur her mother’s rivalry and jealousy. As her sexu 


and the 
a z aracter also, 
unclean to her, the menstruation acquires this ch 


Gi feces. 
s ce of urine or 
loss of blood is regressively likened to the incontinen 
A girl who has b 


d 
d for a boy, an 
€en rejected by parents who pees of her lot, will 
whose mother looks down on her own sex and nee this change—the 
also be in an unsuitable psychological state to 


-a an. 
decisive proof of her having become a wom 
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On the other hand, among the girls whose fears had driven them 
may also observe a reaction to menstruation 
radically opposed to the one just described. These girls, it seems, despised 
their sex because at heart they were afraid they were sterile and destroyed 
internally. They were afraid they had destroyed their mothers in their 
oral-sadistic attacks and that they had suffered in return the castration 
of their feminine genitality. For these girls the first menstruation often 
denotes a fundamental change. On becoming women, they find that their 
fears were groundless, that they were not really bad, and had not de- 
stroyed their mothers, nor were the latter so cruel as they had imagined. 
And after all, they will one day be able to be mothers themselves. 

The eighth chapter deals with the fear of defloration. Langer is first 
concerned with the fear a man may feel over the defloration of his 
sexual partner, and with taboos surrounding this act. Freud interprets 
this as the fear of revenge from the girl who has been wounded in her 
narcissism and desire for virility. As an illustration an analysis is given 
of the medieval German epic, Das Lied der Nibelungen. The author 
shows how far the woman's fear may be influenced by fear of castration 
in the masculine sense as well as her own masochism. A close relationship 
is seen to exist between fear of defloration, vaginismus and frigidity. 
The conclusion drawn is that a girl who fears defloration is defending 
herself against far deeper hypochondriac and paranoid anxieties. If, as 
an infant, the girl had felt the penetration of the mother's nipple as a 
pleasure; if she was not frustrated in her first hunger and love; if her 
oedipal desires met with acceptance from the father and understanding 
from the mother—then, later on, when she is grown up, she will not 
imagine the penetration by the penis as a hostile and destructive act but 
will eagerly await coitus as a wished-for and satisfying union. The girl in 
whom early oral frustrations aroused distrust and hostility, and who in 
later years received neither affection from her father nor positive influ- 
ence from elsewhere capable of offsetting these primitive feelings, will 
regard the penis as an enemy weapon and fear internal destruction. More- 
over, if she felt that her mother had been destroyed in her own femi- 
ninity, either by her hatred or by actual harmful experiences (illness, 
spells of insanity, or even death), or if the mother sees in her a rival, the 
girl will flee from any identification with her. Faced with the dangers of 
penetration and internal destruction and of identification with the de- 
stroyed mother, she will adopt a masculine attitude and defend her 
imaginary penis from the man who wants to rob her of it. This process 3 
exemplified by the case history ofa young Woman who rejected sexua 
life and suffered from the delusional idea thar she was turning into 4 
man. Next Langer defines defloration phobia as the product of a strong 
compulsion toward genital experience counterbalanced by an equally 


into a masculine attitude one 
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strong anxiety. 


À ‘ ; j > arried 
Several case histories are presented of women mart 
many yez 


ars whose phobic dread of defloration precluded the inion: 
of sexual life. In all these cases it was found that behind the masculine 
defense lay a deep fear of internal destruction. Indeed, the choice of a 
sexual partner, poor in both potency and enterprise, had been made in 
the service of their defenses. Moreover, their guilt feclings over ner 
hostility to the mother did not allow them to identify themselves whee 
her. If the sexual act had inspired only fear in these women, they ies : 
have remained single. But they desired it at the same time, for a agate 
oedipal bond with the father drove them to sexuality—although p! 
cisely sexuality of a forbidden nature. S 

The succeeding chapter is on the subject of frigidity. Langer ag! as 
with the definition given by Bergler and enumerates the various gen 
of this disorder mentioned in psychoanalytic literature (libidinal l 
tion on the clitoris, intense oedipal fixation, persistence of the preoct ee 
bond with the mother, etc.). Case history material is furnished, mae’ 
ing Sandor Lorand’s view according to which the deepest cause = ot 
gidity lies in oral frustration which the girl was unable to beige 
From a comparative study of maternal and sexual pleasure 1n ner se 
Societies in the light of Margaret Mead’s findings as regards i a 
cieties and societies of orgastically potent women, the — ay 
drawn that either an overemphasis on motherhood in a woman's 11 hile 
the rejection of her maternal functions may lead to frigidity. But aE 
overestimation of motherhood often produces a frigidity devoid of ee 
toms and accepted by the ego . 
for sexuality and in despair ov 
tic enjoyment. 


» in the second type we find women a 
er the frustration of their desire for org‘ 

The tenth chapter is concerned with various disorders of ered 
tion. In the first place, on the basis of certain German anatomopa re- 
logical researches, the author illustrates how anxiety damages vee 
ative capacity. Various syndromes are analyzed. The temporary R eat- 
lasting only a few months and often observed in psychoanalytic cee 
ment, is of particular interest for the understanding of a sen te 
since daily Psychoanalytic observation enables one to see just W ae 
process came about and also how, at what moments, and Why; the ae 
drops her defenses and permits fecundation. Langer refers next oe sf 
cyesis, compulsive fecundity, extrauterine pregnancy, and Pra different 
the fantasy of a mythomaniac to show how all the oo the same 
in Beene and in clinical significance, are m Pr motherhood op- 
conflict. It is always the question of fervent aen n “impossible preg- 
posed by a prohibition and by great fears, ee soviet of the history 
nancy.” To end the chapter, the author reports the 
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of a barren woman who made a spontaneous recovery in which we may 


observe the same conflict as in the above-mentioned cases. 

The eleventh chapter consists of case histories of sterile and infertile 
women. Of these cases some have already been published—Circamo and 
Langer, 1944; Edith Jacobson, 1946—and others were brought to Lan- 
ger’s attention by Wencelblat, Grinberg and Liberman. In almost all 
these patients, she was able to observe certain common factors on the 
basis of which she diagramatically outlines the probable causes of their 
sterility or infertility. The less specific factors, though appearing in all 
the cases, are those arising from the family setting. The frustration at 
the oral stage is not specific for the disorders in question, although it is 
present in every case. In four out of five sterile women, this frustration 
appears in connection with a new pregnancy. This factor is absent in 
the infertile women. Hatred of the pregnant mother appears in six out 
of the eight patients. This factor later prevents the daughter from be- 


coming a mother in her turn. ents who did not experi- 


In the two path 
ence this situation of downright hatred, equivalent feelings were present. 
Mrs. Z felt no hatred of her pregnan 


t mother but, through a process of 
identification, she did feel this for a 


ll other pregnant women. Frieda 
believed she had driven her mother mad, while she was still in her womb. 
To drive someone mad amounts, on an emotional plane, to having 
hated and destroyed them. Based on the foregoing material, Langer be- 
lieves that hatred of the pregnant mother, or its equivalent, constitutes 
acle to identification with her that it comes to be a 
y or grave infertility. The influence of 
this factor is even further increased whenever tragic events 1n the wo- 
man’s infancy had persuaded her of the omnipotence of her hatred: 

The title of the next chapter is “Pregnancy and Childbirth. Refer- 
ring in the main to clinical material of analysands whose histories are 
already known to the reader, Langer shows how the expectant mother 
needs support and protection because she is suffering a partial regres- 
sion. Her state, which is one of double identification (Helene Deutsch), 


anxieties, predominant among which are those con- 
vith her mother. Unconsciously she fears 


her’s child has been stolen. Tendencies 
ancy enter into conflict and are mani- 


fested in the psychosomatic plane in the shape of typical anxieties n 
disorders. Among the latter the most common are of an oral or ana 


type. Hyperemesis and whims signify an unconscious y sere a 
tempt to abort via oral means and the defense against this impulse. In 
diarrhea and constipation the attempt at abortion and the defense 
against it are set in the anal plane and assume a more serious aspect as 
regards the outcome of pregnancy: In actual miscarriage the unconscious 


so great an obst 
prime cause of chronic sterilit 


reawakens early 
nected with the relationship Y 
her mother for she feels that mot 
favorable and unfavorable to preg” 
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tendencies opposing pregnancy are powerful enough to gain the upper 
hand and act upon the appropriate organs. ' 

The question is then raised as to whether delivery itself must nekes 
sarily be painful. Quoting from psychosomatic and anthropological works 
on the point, the author shows to what extent this depends on the 
prevalent views of both the society and the woman's immediate —_ 
roundings and on her identification with her mother’s attitude or oe 
of the feminine figures of importance to her. The author discusses the 
attitude of the modern obstetrician of our society as regards — 
analyzing its causes and pointing out the psychological and somau 
dangers for both mother and child of induced delivery and of gre 
performed with anesthetics. The author explains why women fear chi 
birth (it constitutes the decisive proof as to whether she is healthy, pov 
sound or destroyed within; whether what she carries inside her 1s 
undamaged living being or a monster; but it also marks the end of a 
most intimate relationship with her child and, in addition, to give 
birth means to relive the separation from her own mother) and por 
these fears hinder the task of delivery. Langer also indicates tO -e 
psychological mechanisms Grantly Dick Read's method of Painle 
Childbirth owes its efficacy. i ihe 

In the chapter dealing with psychological problems of lactation, . 
author observes that the unconscious reasons for disorders of this ae 
tion may be subdivided into two groups: (1) disorders caused by woman 
rejection of maternity, through her desire to remain in a receptive ns 
infantile attitude; (2) those originating from persistence of infanti 5 
aggressive tendencies directed toward the mother. The two cases posses 
a common basis in these women’s insufficient oral satisfaction. The 
double identification between mother and child, which the author ha 
occasion to discuss in dealing with the psychological situation of preg- 
nancy, continues to hold during the period of lactation. That 15 to Paa 
the woman identifies herself with her own mother and identifies t š 
infant with herself as a child, as well as projecting upon it the revene" 
ful oral aggressivity that she supposes to be in her own mother. Langa 
substantiates this mechanism and its psychosomatic consequences ity $ 
material from cases already described as well as from other analysa 
In this way she is able to explain the reasons for a very common ' i 
turbance, namely, fissures of the nipples. She also analyzes the comp tarn 
from which the mother may suffer on weaning the child. _— 

The last chapter contains a review of the (limited) p enoa a 
and psychosomatic literature regarding the menopause. The Po d by 
considered is whether this period must necessarily be pare. EA 
mental and physical ailments, or, if this is not aan may be traced 
their present high frequency is due. She finds tha 
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to the fact that most women of our society cannot fully satisfy their 
rave not yet found any suitable way of sublimat- 
1. Therefore they feel discontented 
ind this rejection to their daughters, 
recapitulates the traumatic 


maternal instincts and ł 
in : ais š 
` J the part remaining unsatisfec 
N ir 

ith their lot as women and they hë 


th é 
f e mothers of the next generation. Langer 
actors in the girl's early life and underlin 

to identify herself w 


future : 
Eg health of her being able 
who accepts her sex. 

Marie Langer, M.D. 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


by 
RUDOLPH M. LOEWENSTEIN (161) 
i an understanding of 


: An understanding of anti- 

social and historical processes: A study of these processes led Loewen- 
Stein to evolve the theory that Christians and Jews form a “cultural 
pair.” This book examines anti-Semitism in terms of that theory. 
Anti-Semitism can be viewed as simulating behavior resembling 


tł Jini DANE 
ree clinical psychiatric pictures: 


Semitism rests OT 


l. An attitude of vigilance and distrust of Jews, with obsessive dis- 
like. 

2. Judaeophobia, a M 

3. A delusional or para 
a worldwide Jewish plot t 

m is: how an 

does this & 


contempt and disgust. 


ed, fear, 
ction that there is 


noid form, with a conv! 


o enslave the world. 
d why do peopl 
ttitude fill in 


ixture of hatr 


e develop anti- 


= dundamenta proble the life of the 


Semiti é 
mitism, and what function 

anti-Semite? 
b Projection plays a role in this attitude: We protect our pre 
y attributing to others the undesirable traits we sense 1N ourselves. 
Another significant element js found in those who make sweeping gen- 
eralizations, with a clear-cut separatio aggressive bee and 
Positive affectionate feelings: Such in ially prone to 
e utterly detestable. 


think in terms of the completely admirable oF th 
-p all emotion 


They show marked ambivalence ™ ; 

The great majority of fanatical anti-Semites belong to one of these 

types. Others may be those who need a scapegoat to expian personal or 

professional failure. Precisely WP% role is played by “inner propensity, 

specific development or cultural influence” is impossible to say, but all 
olved concurrently 


th 
ree factors are probably inV 
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One type of anti-Semite was described by Freud in his Moses and 
Monotheism: those Christians who relieve their parricidal guilt by loving 
and deifying Jesus, and who project that guilt onto the Jew; in the 
rejection of Christ, the Jew is viewed as an unrepentant parricide. rhe 
powerful impact of religious teaching is an important element in this 
group of anti-Semites. The unbelieving Jew becomes to the child the 
incarnation of every wickedness he has repressed in himself. The Chine 
tian identifies himself with Christ, the son of God, and links the Jews 
with God the Father. In this way the perennial conflict between = 
and father appears as a conflict between the (anti-Semitic) Christian an¢ 
the Jew: the conflict is the unconscious symbol of his oedipus complex: 
The Jew thus comes to represent, to the Christian child, both his ow? 
repressed instincts and his father, whom he simultaneously fears, lovea 
and hates. Here is the basis for the profound ambivalence one sometimes 
sees in anti-Semitism. 

The Jew's relationship to Christianity is further complicated by the 
fact that the young Christian benefits by the crucifixion; therefore he 1$ 
indebted to the Jew for that benefit because of the teaching that i” 
Jews were responsible for the crucifixion which is the culmination vi 
the unconscious death wishes of the oedipal period. “The Jew is a 
responsible for the crime from which the Christian reaps moral an) 
psychological benefit in redemption from sin.” The Christian chile 
learns that the Jew was essential to Christianity in the past and non 
serve even now as the Scapegoat for the personal sins of every nn 
We find thus an intense ambivalence compounded of gratitude and dee} 
resentment. s 

Nowadays religious education is rarely an important element ~ 
anti-Semitism. It plays some role, however, for three reasons: the wee 
tudes are implanted in childhood; these attitudes are widely accepte? 
in a civilization which has been completely influenced by Christianity; 
and finally these attitudes regarding the role of Israel in the Christia? 
religion are among the most ancient of the traditions that have been 
handed down through generation after generation. A 

Group psychopathology also throws light on the problems of = 
Semitism. The tidal wave quality of “epidemics,” the involvement O 
those who had seemed immune, its spread into neighboring conse 
these aspects can be explained only in terms of mental contagion, or “by 
the simultaneous appearance in a great many people of common psy- 
chological factors predisposing to anti-Semitism,” the latter being the 
more valid explanation. Here again the Christian theology plays a role: 
the Jew is identified with the evil of Cain and of Judas. The Jew is thus 
under a curse, and therefore tabooed and dangerous. The Gentile world; 
generalizing and oversimplifying, personifies the Jew as the embodiment 
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of vice. As such, he becomes a common enemy, a common object of 


hatred; the group can then act with degrees of violence of which the 
individual members of that group would be incapable when acting 
alone. The Jew as an alien, and an “enemy within the gates” evokes a 
group response, not merely an individual response. The members of the 
hating group thereby achieve several gains: a sense of superiority; hating 
with a clear conscience because they hate in common; and lessened 
anxiety through substituting a social mental disease for their own per- 
sonal psychological disorders. Another aspect of the group psycho- 
pathology is that outbreaks of anti-Semitic violence represent a displace- 
ment of aggression from the true source of group tension—real social 
problems. This displacement has not infrequently been deliberately em- 
ployed by political leadership for the purpose of distracting the popula- 
tion from the real issues. f , 

This political stimulation of anti-Semitism was especially obvious 
after the First World War, long before Hitler’s ascendancy. It was neces- 
alvage German national pride by finding some explanation for 

as therefore propagated that the Jews 


sary to $ 
the military defeat, and the myth w 

ineered the defeat. German anti-Semitism can there- 

rman weaknesses: by blaming the 


had desired and eng! 

fore be viewed as a projection of Ge 

Jews for defeat, the Germans came to believe that they suffered no weak- 
ng. At the unconscious level, this process is 

believes that he can magi- 


ad done no wrol 
f his pains and sorrows to another. Projection is 


ness and h 
ng of the savage who 
alleged methods of the Elders 


analogous to the thinki 
cally shift the burden o 
also evident in the analogies between the 
of Zion and the actual political methods of the Nazis. 

What are the motives of anti-Semitism? They can be classified under 
several headings: (1) political, as already described; (2) xenophobic, 
based on the common human phenomenon of group hostility to out 
siders; (3) economic; (4) religious. Overdetermination, the concurrence 
of several operative motives, is however generally at work in anti-Sem1- 
tism. 


Xenophobia varies with social, economic and political conditions. 
collective ideals, the stronger the 


“The higher the value set on certain p Rear: * eae 
hostility toward any deviations from them. T: his is true wee he Re 
particular highly charged ideal has to do with religion, ed pe ye 
national independence, etc. Wherever ihe Jews have ee = T 


ae pth ‘ T 
constituted a unique type of minority, and have differed from the s : 
” and in other ways- In spite of the fact tha 


jority in religion, in “race, : ; 
P a ews come 
after several rations of residence in a given nation, the J 4 : 
gener dentity 


iori r till retain their unique 1 
to resemble that majority groUP» they s { ; i 
i a with 

in other ways. Xeno shots is stimulated by the emotions ipea t 
a r f the Jew makes him sexually more esir- 


circumcision. The ostracism © 
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able to many: the illicit lover is frequently chosen from the sca 
because such a lover stands for the forbidden love object. This noc 
of feeling from the (inc cstuous) forbidden love object to the Kine. 
can very easily become charged with intense jealousy, guilty fasc paren 
and repulsion. In this connection Loewenstein comments on the cag ne 
fact that “under Hitler, sexual relations between Germans ana J e 
were qualified as incestuous and therefore strictly forbidden. 7 4 aa 
same time Hitler went to extremes to prove that the Jews a 
totally different race from the Germans. This contradiction Sei ian 
larly revealing in view of the role played in Hitler's life by his t 
scious attachment to his mother and sister.” „en complete 
The xenophobia is of such a degree and nature that even avusta 
conversion to Christianity would not solve the problem: it is ye one 
that under such conditions the Jews would still constitute a sepi 
group known as “Jewish Christians.” ; heir treat- 
To what extent do the Jews themselves contribute to = nt Jews 
ment as aliens, and foster the xenophobia? The food laws ee “break 
from eating with non-Jews. In the unconscious, this — eee 
bread” in common has profound affective significance. ene E guest, 
implies the abandonment of egoistic, aggressive feelings woe? Anyone 
since the primitive instinct is to keep everything for one’s s a ni 
who refuses to eat at the same table rekindles in the depths that has 
Sciousness the instinctive attitude of suspicion and pape be) gen- 
been repressed, not without difficulty, in favor of a hospita : Asiitt va 
erous attitude. Such a refusal is interpreted symbolically as 4 song 
withdraw from the community.” For this and other see 4 unsure 
“Jew-conscious,” self-conscious, perpetually on the defensive = pene 
of themselves. Identifications with Gentile compatriots “ee reg! 
loosened, increasing the tendency to a kind of pEr 
turn heightens the xenophobia, a vicious circle is establis : of economic 
Loewenstein next examines the four chief motivation rofessiona 
anti-Semitism: (1) the hatred and envy mT at of eco- 
competition, especially in the economic field; ( m powerful; (3) politi- 
nomically exploited groups against the ee tit 3 powerful interests: 
cal manipulation of class hatred by gorme m all who possess money: 
(4) Conscious or unconscious ambivalence ne aasi agricultural 
Until about the first century A.D. the Je conten poraries, With: the 
and commercial pursuits very much like pare land, but in their migra- 
fall of Jerusalem, they were cut off from a in a foreign land. Another 
tions they were reluctant to become fam the progressive restriction on 
element shaping their economic lives se Roman Empire and the laws 
their freedom of activity under me Sie forbidden to church mem- 
of the Catholic Church. Moneylending 
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bers, the Jews were allowed to engage in it. Their enrichment was due 
to their relative degree of cultural sophistication, by comparison with the 
peoples of lower cultural level among whom they lived. Their contacts 
with Near-Eastern Jews, with whom they also had a common language, 
gave them a further advantage. Their travels gave them a special apti- 
tude for trading and banking. Their importance as the possessors and 
alth aroused envy which their debtors periodically 
bt by means of massacres. It was not diffi- 
cult to channel the discontent of the masses against those who dealt in 
money. “The real poison which killed the Jews (in the Middle Ages) was 
their gold,” in spite of the fact that their financial predominance lasted 
only about one hundred years. Nevertheless, in their survival they car- 
ried on much of the culture of Western civilization. But the role of the 


intermediary is always 2 precarious one, and he is eliminated when he 
ps. Since in the unconscious 


no longer serves the needs of the ruling grou ; r 
he linkage of Jews with the 


money is equated with power and cruelty, t k 
concept of money led to an associated link with cruelty—the picture of 


Shylock is relevant here. s j 
rtant element 1n the understanding 


Religious fanaticism is an impo 
tant element. The 


of anti-Semitism. Many consider it the most impor 
great schism between Judaism and Christianity came about gradually, 


and for several reasons. At the end of several centuries the two religions 
emerged, bent on conquest of the Roman world. Jsozim ee tre- 
mendous prestige, and Christianity therefore set out to prove that ancient 
Israel had lost favor in the sight of God, and that Christianity was the 


favorite son of God. The great debt which Christianity owed Israel—its 
à a profound ambivalence which has been 


very existence, in fact—led to , : 
typical from the beginning of Christian history: violence and bitter 
denunciation coupled with repeated manifestations of special tolerance 
“in the very heart of the church.” This struggle of Christianity against 
3 : i rt in the individual prob- 
the pare igi daism, finds its counterpar r 
parent religion, Je ; and the struggle for emancipa- 


lem of eacł d his father: rivalry 
h son toward his ta ee ‘ 
f ; love and admiration. “The measure of a 


tion and mastery coupled with i s 
believer’s naiva ar = unbeliever, therefore, 1s the coterie of his own 
unconscious struggle to repress ambivalent feelings toward his God. 
The Jew has served to fill the role of Devil which most monotheistic 
religions evolve as the antithesis of God. The — a gee inner 
enemy” of the individual Christian, and therefore an o ject of hate. The 
survival of the Jew, in spite of endless persecution and massacre, is a 
> 
denial of the Christian teaching that Godha abandoned: Shs JE ana 
i this constitutes a challenge to the 


transferred His love to the Christian; 


isti i nt. 
Christian faith, and leads to further resentme l 
In a survey of the role of Hitlerism, Loewenstein points out that 


intermediaries of we 
exploited to wipe out the de 
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it was anti-Christian as well as anti-Semitic. The integration of aaa 
principles into a religious system represents man’s recognition of the 
superego. Civilization rests on a 
superego and the ego over the id. dae f the 
drives against the forces of the superego. The anti-Christianism y i 
Nazi was but one aspect of this revolt. “For Christians the function = 
anti-Semitism has been that of a displacement and projection of aaps 
unconscious revolt against Christ, while keeping thcir love for Chr : 
intact on a conscious level. For the anti-Christian Nazis, the revolt i. 
Christ and the Supercgo he represents was a conscious one, — 
might still be denied and camouflaged.” To the Nazis, the Jew sy 
bolized Christianity and Christ, and therefore must be destroyed. si 
In a chapter on Jewish character traits, the author states noone 
tain means of resolution of the oedipus complex and fixations at ce! cond 
stages in libidinal development are apparently more frequent gees: 
Jews. “If there is anything peculiar to the Jewish mind, it would seem 
to be the special ways in wh 


essi yi i j f the 
progr sssivel f increasing control o i 
azis s P inctui 
Nazi m was a revolt of the insun 


' 
: : peel rives, 
ich the ego deals with the aggressive d al 
- ; , sermi 
largely due to the pressure of the non-Jewish environment. Ge 
and Jews represent two d 


e 
si > P : he on 
ifferent types of compulsive neuroses, t 

based on the function of e 


r 
limination and “sphincter morality,” the pine 
on the repression of aggression and “right and wrong.” There is, and 
ever, no uniformity of character traits: Jews show the same ee 
diversity of traits, the same capacities for good and evil as do a 
Europeans or Americans. Two possible motivating factors other aiitl 
“special talent” can Strongly influence the choice of career: penne is 
love of independence. In the minds of Christians the role of se a 
closely connected with Jewish character traits. Money does as Jack 
varied significance for Jews than for others: partly because of a me 
of other outlets (historically), partly because for some SEa Few 
the only means of survival, partly because it has been one of t “er 
means of acquiring social Status, and partly because it is A toi: 
venge and rehabilitation for those who have suffered endless = financia 
Statistics do not support the charge that Jews are dishonest pene 
transactions. So-called Jewish “bad manners” ee e 
contain disguised hostility, a reaction to their former S Te is possible 

There are no specific types of Se and perhaps 
that there are relatively more cases of apir eaten psychosis 
more neurosis in general. Schizophrenic an with the total percentage 
are more frequent, organic psychoses less we 
incidence about the same for Jews A e methods among Jews 

Several significant features in os to their children, especially 
have been noted. They are extremely nee about the child’s 
to the sons. The Jewish mother tends to be 
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acu —— ye er aes her children overfearful in 
; sical danger. Use Nic e tahi? aonrov 

ae. cir ect, A ? g Lee $ highly approved, and 
agement the inte lectual faculties tend to become 

ee developed. Precocious ego development tends to predispose 
me ild to neurotic disturbances. ‘The one definitely psychopatho- 
ogical tendency of Jews is to react with anxiety in many situations.” 
Even in countries where they enjoy equal civil rights, identification with 
oh ee bsequiousness occurs, it repre- 
ae desire to placate a powerful enemy. Lack of fighting spirit occurs, 
as might be expected, where they have lived long in conditions of legal 


othe : À 
ther Jews fosters this tendency. Where o 


inequality. 
Since narcissism is heavily influenced by success and failure, those 
the character of Jews. Historically, they 


Xperiences significantly shape 
od either does not love them or 


hav x ; 
a ive had many evidences that their G 
is weak. Hence, “Most Jews suffer from a profound ineradicable doubt 


of their own intrinsic worth.” Their “inferiority complex” leads to a 
Constant state of apprehension, and a constant need for reassurance. Con- 
stant fear of betrayal leads them to give their allegiance cautiously; 
Erikson describes, under the term of “relativism,” an ironic skepticism 
which keeps them from wholehearted enthusiasms or prejudices. Most 
Jews believe that reason and knowledge will bring justice on earth. 

In summary, “Jewish psychological traits” are common to all hu- 
mans, with a special tinge due to the special situation in which they live 


and have survived with difficulty. 

Those traits which have been described as “Jewish” are apparently 
typical for a “marginal group” living outside the dominant social group. 
This role produces excessive feelings of inferiority, with consequent ag- 
gressive behavior toward the dominant group. This in turn increases the 
reverse antagonism of the dominant group. The marginal man can deal 

th the dominant group, or 


with the problem by merging completely wi 
The two attitudes may CO- 


O eos 44,5 : 
y identifying with the subordinate group. 
exist in the same individual, with resultant severe ambivalence: he oscil- 

sentment of both groups- The cultural 


lates between hatred and re 
conflicts of the marginal status produce serious psychological damage. 
Psychoanalysis of Jews supplements the sociological approach to 
the problem. The study of an individual throws light on the group in- 
fluences which shaped him, and conversely such individual study reveals 
the influence of the person On his social environment. 
The personality of the individual Jew is an amalgam of factors 
common to all humans, the factors specific to being a Jew. His person- 
ality, like all personalities, will be in 


fluenced by the personalities, þe- 
havior and social situation of his parents. S 


pecific influences may be 
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related to ostracism, the choice of professions open to him, his marginal 
status, Ctc. 

, Freud has described as “exceptions” those who consider themselves 
unjustly treated by fate and therefore claim special treatment and special 
privileges as compensation. There is an analogy between Jews with their 
cial cede grievance and injustice and children exposed A 
: is s rom sadistic or neurotic parents or teachers. Guilt 35 
mmtensified, there 1$ hypersensitivity to criticism, and a constant need 
yas ei deaan, Yet he is inept in exoncrating himself, and forever 
of “Ws Ga self-doubt and self-depreciation are the si 
a Ssations and breaches of the tacit protective soca 
itech ne ee not blame God for his troubles, he uane 
i Unk al oe pes end a fundamental psychological oar 
disaster.” Like the compulsive i hog a pep p pi is o 
aggression against others Loewer Pte on Jew snbibits the Pp Ti 
a Tea ad : istein believes that the choice betwe 
: lite ps scrupulously rigid ritualism, or a life which laid greater empha- 
they have never Shiney ee riihi ae Jenos people pole ai 
pitita] oia meen a -” The conflict is between — cae 
valence wad eae i national and universal aspirations, bs poet 
eben renmen ence. This conflict has been only partially reso 

i ation of material in favor of spiritual values. 

To what psychological and social adaptations do the Jews owe 
survival, and at what price have they purchased it? The problem ye 
on the one hand to adapt to real life, on the other hand to cling nos- 
talgically to the past with the hope of recapturing the favored position 
of the glorious past. This impassioned devotion to the past laid rhe 
foundations for much of the neuroticism of the Jew. It led to dislike 
and avoidance of reality and an obsessive overevaluation of ritualism- 
The isolation imposed by Ghetto walls has symbolized both rejection 
and protection. 

The psychology of the Jew has also been deeply influenced by the 
fact that they had no land, with no class tradition of Jewish farmers, 
miners, hunters, fishermen, soldiers, sailors, nor of any other of the occu- 
pations which call for the exercise of man’s aggressive forces. “And yet 
these are the most basic and normal channels in which human ageres” 
sions can be employed.” Under ordinary conditions the sche a 
can identify with those members of his community who are i el 
workers, or with national heroes or pioneers: but wa the ee eae 
of many centuries of wandering, the Jews Jack even this indirect outlet 


their 
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for their aggressions. There are many complex connections between 
emotional equilibrium and work, especially agricultural or other labor. 
The Jews, barred from these outlets which are so important for emo- 


tional health, have to find other means of dealing with their aggressive 
drives. They did so through what Anna Freud calls an “avoidance” 
s of the systematic avoidance of 


mechanism. In the child this consist 
1 or imagined inferior light. The 


external situations placing him in a rea 
Jews, as a “people of readers,” specialized almost exclusively in com- 


mercial and financial activities with the loss of the values inherent in 


Manual pursuits. 

In the formation of the “Jewish traits,” historical development, so- 
cial conditions, and childhood influences, all converge toward a renun- 
ciation of physical force and violence. Such repression and inhibition 

sm. For the Jew, 


may lead to fixation at the level of oral or of anal sadi À 
oral sadism is enhanced by the religious rituals pertaining to food. Again, 


most of the temporal aspirations of Jews were of necessity concentrated 


on money, emphasizing the anal-sadistic drives in the life of the indi- 
ion produces guilt and anxiety, with deriva- 


vidual Jew. Repressed aggress! 
tive inhibitions. 

A number of forces have therefore converged to produce a strong 
tendency toward anxiety and an “inferiority complex.” Aggression, de- 
flected from normal channels, is discharged in psychological and social 
channels. “The higher incidence of neurosis among Jews is undoubtedly 
an outcome of this process. It is responsible for personality disturbances 
such as lack of dignity and self-respect, and for character traits that are 
built up on that part of the aggressiveness which seeks satisfaction 
through possession, such as the need to dominate and to impose by ones 


possessions.” 

Loewenstein elaborates further the thesis that Christians and Jews 
constitute a cultural pair. The powerful Jewish superego interprets 
defeat as punishment for sin. Christian ambivalence toward the Jew led 
to a mixture of denunciation and special tolerance. The original rivalry 
between Christianity and Judaism for world religious domination was 
replaced by the economic basis for the persecution in the Middle Ages, 
and still later by political motivations at the ruling level. The Jews oe 
always available and always expendable in any of the conflicts whic! 


assail the human ego.” The Gentile world has recognized Jehovah as F 
in the “racial” origin of Jesus an 


God; and further ties are inherent 1 5 
Mary. “That is why the fierce fanaticism of anti-Semitism always Be 
in the end into fierce fanaticism against Christianity itself.” Christian! : 
has been the medium through which Jehovah and the religion ot one 
have been expanded from the influence of a tribe to the world-wide 1m- 
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fluence it has progressively assumed. The basic and most ancient reason 
for the Jew's role of scapegoat rests on his participation in the death of 
Christ and therefore in the birth of Christianity. The burden of Chrisuan 
guilt for having benefited by the death of Christ is lessened by projet 
tion of the guilt on to the Jew. The Christian comes to regard the com 
flict between Christ and the Jews in terms of his own oedipal (ant 
paternal) problems. But since the Jew is closely identified with God the 
father, the Christian is ambivalent toward him as he is toward his actual 
father. The degree of the individual's unconscious death wishes towal 
his father may well be reflected in the degree of his anti-Semitism. 

Loewenstein believes that the teaching of Bible history with a aa 
plicit anti-Jewish bias might substantially reduce, without eliminating 
anti-Semitism. The tradition of anti-Semitism would continue, though 
in a much weakened form. So long, however, as there exists the need for 
4 scapegoat, anti-Semitism may well continue, with damage not only zo 
the Jew but also to the Gentile. The good of mankind is served 1” 
fighting anti-Semitism. 

Joseph Lander, M.D. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS OF MUSIC 


by 
ANDRE MICHEL (171) 


Preliminary Remarks 


_ This work is a contribution to a theory of music by means of appli- 
S o Tee psychoanalytic method to the study of the psychology P 
musical phenomena. It should not be forgotten, however, that man a 
his highest level attains a freedom that reaches beyond simple deter 
minism. An analyst who believed that he could reduce the complexity 
of the human soul to simple complexes would be truly pretentious. di 

: Tn the first part of the book the psychoanalytic investigation of in 

vidual musicians js undertaken by the same methods that would be 
appia to nonmusicians, except that the work of the musician is e 
amined as part of his complete biography. After elucidating what stan r 
ard psychoanalytic procedure can teach us about the personalities © 
musicians and about some of the broader musical phenomena, the limi- 
tations of this method become evident. The methodological modifications 
which are necessary for the study of the core of true music are taken up 
in the second part. 
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FIRST PART 


Chapter I to Chapter V 

In Human, All-Too-Human, Nietzsche says that “almost all music 
has a magical effect only when we hear it speak the language of our own 
past.” That this claim is valid not only for the listener to music but also 
for its creator can be deduced from the discussion of individual musi- 
cians, who are classified according to the Freudian theory of pregenital 
stages. Chopin, for example, remained under the influence of his most 
distant past. Traces of intrauterine influences and the trauma of birth 
are too remote to be demonstrated in detail, but the vicissitudes of his 
first year marked his life and works with the demonstrable effects of a 
weaning trauma. Debussy, too, remained fixated at the first stage of 
infantile organization, hence both his characterological and musical nar- 
cissism. Stravinsky and Ravel, on the other hand, are predominantly 
characterized by the influence of the anal phase. The third period of 
infantile development is the phallic stage. The discussion of Tchaikovsky 
and Dukas contains examples of the musical expression of castration 
anxiety. The phallic period decisively influenced the life experiences 
as well as the work of Wagner, which can be understood as an immense 
and ever-repeated struggle to solve oedipal problems. 

As it is impossible to retrace the various technical details of a psy- 
tion, in which every detail is significant, the in- 
terested reader will have to consult the first five chapters of the work 
himself of the conclusion that the musician’s future style is 
d oedipal childhood conflicts. This con- 
y of the pregenital stages in the 
n method is carried a little further, 
be seen in a new light. 


choanalytic demonstra 


to convince 
determined by his oral, anal, an 
clusion was reached through a stud 
i musical individual. But if the Freudia 
even collective musical phenomena can 


Chapter VI: Johann Sebasti 
At the beginning of this chapt 


an Bach and German Music 
er the role of the superego is dis- 


cussed. Gustave Charpentier, for example, unwittingly betrays his guilt 
reaction in Louise, as demonstrated by the following remarks of Paul 
Dukas: “I believe that theoretically Charpentier takes the side of the 
lovers and is against the parents. It is the father, nevertheless, to whom 


he gives the beautiful part, i.e., the role expressing the most deeply felt, 
ing feeling tones; it is the father who sings 


the most touching and convinci mpa- 
the most expressive music. It is, therefore, not surprisıng that the n in 
thies of the audience are with the father which, perhaps, had no 


the composer’s intention.” 


a 
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The concept of the superego also permits the study of collective 
phenomena such as the one embodied by Johann Sebastian Bach in the 
history of music. According to Freud, the superego is not only of per- 
sonal origin: “Each individual is a component part of numerous groups, 
he is bound by ties of identification in many directions and he has built 
up his ego ideal upon the most varied models.” 

An attempt is now made to reconstruct the psychic state of the first 
Lutherans. After breaking with the mother-church, they found them- 
selves as a group rejected by the Catholic community. They were iso- 
lated and, as individuals, had only their faith as a criterion of right and 
wrong. It may, therefore, be surmised that a strong, yet unconscious» 
feeling of guilt was the price their ego had to pay to their superego 
which, as a collective phenomenon, had remained medieval. Even the 
practice of Confession, which might have relieved their guilt, had been 
abolished. Was it, then, perhaps through music that such relief was 
supplied? The only thing we know for certain is that German mus!¢ 
arose from the Reformation and that the first German musicians fol- 
lowed the Franco-Flemish contrapuntal tradition and, later, with Schütz 
the Italian tradition. In other words, the Lutherans took over thet 
music from countries which either had just recently been Catholic oF 
had remained Catholic, as if to atone to the unconscious superego for 
the unconsciously guilt-provoking abandonment of the traditional dogma: 
It was through music that the Lutheran unconscious continued the old 
dream of unity which Western civilization had never given up since ae 
collapse of the Roman Empire. Johann Sebastian Bach’s superego, which 
had remained medieval in the eighteenth century—for the superego lags 
behind the ego—imposed upon his ego the task of a reconquest of 
Christian unity. The genesis of Johann Sebastian Bach’s longing for = 
return of unity and universality is, therefore, evident. Its visible symbol 
used to be the cathedral, the anonymous works of the group prior 2 
EEZ KFie bi was as close to Bach as it was to any oe 

Boe ism was not favorably inclined toward the p 
arts, this architectural symbol had to disappear. It nevertheless continue 
mesic ive for expression by devious routes and so lent an architectural 
quality to Lutheran music. Music, then, became a cathedral of sounds 
and embodied in its musical architecture the significance of Christian 
unity. It was the twofold Lutheran repression, that oÈ universalist 
Catholicism and that of plastic art, which, in Johann Sebastian m 
conferred upon the repressed tendencies a capacity for expression which 
each of them, if repressed alone, would not have padaku disposal Tor 
cathedral had been created by the confluence of ne E N 
with the spirit of plastic art. Johann Sebastian Back: condensed pas 


<< — > a Jr 
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two forces into a new magnificent temple of sounds in which the Luther- 


ans could appease their guilt. 
It is proof of the deep inner need which Johann Sebastian Bach’s 


gift fulfilled that he became truly a father figure for later musical pos- 
terity, despite the absence of almost any biographical detail to S 
such a development. The musical fate of the sons of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, however, was determined by their ambivalence to the father. The 
superego thus became a self-punitive force in the case of the oldest son, 
Wilhelm Friedemann, who neglected his musical talents. In the case of 
the second son, Karl Philipp Emanuel, it led to deviation from the 
father’s musical style. But the sons of Johann Sebastian Bach were not 
satisfied to produce works that differed from those of their father. When 
he sank into oblivion, they did not appear disturbed, because of their 
rd his genius. The generation which followed Bach, ` 
therefore, forgot his disquieting greatness and replaced it with the reas- 
“old Bach,” supposedly very scholarly and a little 
ssors remained tied to the very authority they 
tried to deny. A repression of the great composer and of his work was 
achieved; the whole development of musical expression, however, had 
reached a new stage which could not be undone. And when finally the 
Classicists used the security of his musical foundation to built 
and when the Romanticists rediscovered his music after seventy- 
an Sebastian Bach took his place in the 
at modern generation. 


ambivalence towé 


suring concept of an 
boring. And yet, his succe 


great 
upon, 
five years of oblivion, Johar 


center of the musical superego of th 
The German Romanticists, with their emphasis on individuality, 


prone to develop a father transference to Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, because he, as an individual creator, had replaced the anony- 
mous many. In addition we find, at times, a personal neurosis which 
made the father transference even more compelling. Schumann, for ex- 
ample, turned his admiration for Bach into a veritable religion and thus 


avoided a part of the neurotic ritual. The fugue of Johann Sebastian 
ch reconciles the battling demons in 


Bach is the musical superego whi y 
Schumann’s soul and brings about a polyphonic abreaction of the ob- 
sessive tensions. The amelioration is, of course, only transitory. The basic 
conflict does not become conscious and there is no awareness of the in- 
cestuous nature of the libido which supplies the energy for it. But while 
the pathogenic complexes are continuously recathected, the cia 
cise does at least provide a temporary catharsis. Schumann claime' at 
for him the canon was the natural form of musical thought. The un- 
conscious genesis of his preference becomes intelligible if one recognizes 
that melody is the maternal element 1n music. Schumann, for example, 
dreamed of hearing a melody and associated to it the idea af mother. 
It is because of this unco jation that Schumann's melodies 


were particularly 


nscious associ: 
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are irregular and fragmented. The 
repetitive 
barrier of 


as the 
canon can be understood p a 
i š soi be rough t 
attempt of the unconscious mother motif to break throt g 


: : ‘ g k pap jn his 
repression. It was Schumann's oedipal guilt which, during 
prepsychotic period, caused the 


o 

i 5 ; into the 
transformation of the melody int 
canon. 


The boundless destructiveness of the superego during p P 
chosis no longer permitted the polyphonic integration of the “ee 
which he heard in his delirium: they remained disjointed as audi 

hallucinations. Yet, until then 


: jii Schu- 
, at least, the disordered psyche of 
mann was able to find repose 


and strength in the quasi-religious . 
templation of the father figure that was Bach. For Bach, ene 
fugue had been the simultaneously multiplied expression > : ion of 
central experience; with Schumann it was the external manifestat 

a fragmented unconscious. 


Chapter VII: Debussy and the French Superego , minë 
The same concept of a collective superego is applied in a a The 
tion of Debussy’s historical role at the occasion of Wagner's een suete 
school of atonal music which appeared after Wagner's passing site it 
to be influenced only by the negative aspects of Wagnerian al system 
simply carried on the process of decomposition which the ee French 
had suffered through the work of Wagner. Through Debussy, j snip at 
school on the other hand, was able to fill a positive role of lead ot 
this crucial moment by opening new avenues of musical expre Serma 
European music. This modern predominance of French ie thought 
music is explained by the firm connection of French musica had its 
with the medieval tradition. French music, unlike the German, fore, its 
true first origins before the Reformation and had detained, thote on why 
ties to the pretonal, i.e., the modal, state of music. This is the ie super” 
Debussy, as a Frenchman, had the old, modal, collective spss tonal 
ego—this specifically French form—at his disposal when the new Middle 
superego had to be abandoned, It was by allying himself with t 
Ages that Debussy was able to gain the victory of his own lyst for 
The preceding chapters prove the fruitfulness of oe ane to 
the study of musicians, either by itself or as an illuminating 


; n 
; will be a 
geographical or historical research methods. The next step 
examination of music itself, 


SECOND PART 


Chapter VIII: Music among the Arts 


pipe eee e pos 
The application of two criteria aal aE {s t 
of music with the other arts. The first criteri 


sible the comparison 
he varying degree of 
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psychic depth which an artistic phenomenon commands; the second is 
the varying capacity to portray progress and development in time. 

The psychic depth that can be represented in the same instant by 
painting or sculpture is great. If, however, the artist attempts to portray 
the time element, he has to use a subterfuge. Géricault, for example, in 
The Race at Epsom, creates the illusion of galloping horses by placing 
the hindlegs in the position of a given instant while the front legs are 
portrayed in the position of the moment next following. 

Poetry, on the other hand, can never express more than one idea 
in a given moment. Coexisting thoughts or moods can be represented 
only one by one, either through the use of antitheses (Victor Hugo), or 
by allusions put between parentheses, or finally, by the use of “inten- 
tional errors” (surrealists). Progression in time, however, can be very 
well expressed since both sentence and verse unfold in time. 

And Music? With Valéry it may be called “the language of the 


hole man” because it is not only preéminently an art in time but can 


w 
press simultaneously several layers of consciousness 


also, in polyphony, ex 
or several different currents of thought. 
Music is the most complete experience of time accessible to man. 


And, as Freud has pointed out, the sense of time is a specific property 
of consciousness. From which it follows that the experience of music 
resides in consciousness, at least in so far as perception of progress and 
development in time are concerned. All this is manifestly true for melody 
which develops in time, one note after the other. Harmony, on the 
other hand, commands a simultaneity of sounds which has no inde- 
meaning but derives its significance from a dominant melody. 
finally, we find the superimposition of melodies, each 
dependently; yet, together, these melodies form 
terpoint is, therefore, a concentrate of highest 


test voice of the contrapuntal system is 
it is conscious and 


pendent 
In counterpoint, 
of which could exist 10 


anic whole. Coun 


consciousness. Even the remote f 
d melodic, or, in other words, 


still perfectly drawn an : aes 
logical. By contrast, the notes which form some harmonizing chord, as 
in the accompaniment of a Lied, are submerged in a semiconsciousness, 

atribute to an emotional climate which reaches 


except in so far as they cor ; 
then, provides more or less 


the level of fuller consciousness. Music, 
conscious perception in time, as there 1s a relative predominance or a 


relative absence of the melodic element. l 
In addition polyphonic music also achieves the greatest psychic 
depth. It superimposes currents of sound upon each other, either with 


mutually amplifying results, OY with reciprocal suppression in the man- 


ner of psychic inhibitions- yet inhibition in the psychological sense is 
the conflicting strivings battle in the 


a largely unconscious process; l r 
depths and only the final balance—which may reach a zero point of 


an org: 
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complete neutralization—finds its expression in consciousness. Contra- 
puntal music, on the other hand, retains the evidence of its incarna] 
skirmishes for the listener. Every separate voice follows its own interna 
logic and yet the ear of the hearer is not only able to comprehend mie 
of the separate voices at the same time but can also grasp the mutua 
limitations which they impose on each other. Counterpoint is, therefore, 
an experience of consciousness of such intensity that it must be e 
sidered as the only medium through which so many different pon 
phenomena from the depth of the soul can emerge and be ape 
experienced at the same time. Counterpoint is, in fact, the only inte a 
tual activity which forces the mind to keep several different thoughts = 
consciousness at the same moment. The most intricate problem p! ee 
eral philosophy or of higher mathematics demands a lesser og ea 
effort than the sight reading of a simple double fugue. spacing ron 
activities may create the impression that several thoughts occur A iat 
same time. As one looks at a painting, for example, one may think añ 
one sees several of its details at the same moment. This, however, 4 che 
illusion created by the accommodation of the eye muscles and o ai 
lens. In music, on the other hand, the simultaneity is real: pele at 
which play the various polyphonic parts hit the keys of the Py cave 
exactly the same moment and the sounds, too, reach the auditory 
at the same instant. arts 
It must therefore be concluded that music surpasses the omer? 5 
by its ability to portray the development in time of a broad laye age 
consciousness. It achieves this result without the aid of spoken E tt 
(which is a schematic simplification of the living psyche) and with 


. . . . i i realm 
recourse to the plastic image (which is an abstraction outside the 
of time). 


Chapter IX: Music as Therapy 


The therapeutic effect of music is related to its two main ae 
progression (melody) and simultaneity (harmony and polyphony). ring 
ody, as a sequence of tones, lends itself to the therapy of Se 
because, as the proverb says, stammerers do not stammer uee E 
talk. The sounds of spoken language slide on a continuous ee The 
in singing the voice may be said to jump from one step to nak =e stam- 
relative security of these steps relieves the verbal PA man become 
merer. As therapy progresses the patient practices oat Melody, in its 
progressively more and more similar to the i amie patients who, 
temporal aspect, may serve in the therapy of a depressions and 
in a condensed musical form, can learn to cea separated in time to be 
elations which during the illness are too far 
mastered. 


F SAS 
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The simultaneity of polyphonic music, finally, is an incomparable 
training in conscious perception. The polyphonic capacity of the contra- 
puntist is, of course, beyond the reach of most, and many people need 
a harmonic background (the radio, for example) on which their psycho- 
logical parasites can feed, to concentrate their attention even on a single 
object. This type of compulsion can be ameliorated or even cured by the 
playing of melodies with accompaniment. In this (harmonic) form of 
music conscious attention is fixed on the melody while the harmonic 
background of the accompaniment not only binds the psychic parasites 
but, in a sense, renders them useful and even necessary. The harmonic 
accompaniment is not only intimately adapted to all inflections of the 
melody but even anticipates the melodic developments. The accompanied 
melody becomes, therefore, the realization of a unity of consciousness 
(including the unconscious) for the obsessive listener. To discover the 
harmony to which the obsessive can respond is tantamount to finding 
the remedy which he requires. Polyphonic music may, finally, provide 
the opportunity for readaptation to social reality, for no participant in 
an orchestra or a choir can disregard the parts of others. The preëstab- 

between the various parts in ensemble 


lished harmony which exists 
d to a rapprochement with sympathetic 


playing invites the maladapte 
brothers who feel and sing as he does. The most elementary step in a 


musical education of the social sense would be the Byzantine Ison. It is 
f the mode which is continuously held, usually 


the fundamental note 0 i i 1 
by children’s voices. It is crossed, again and again, by another voice 
which carries the tune. The Ison changes only with a change of mode in 
the melody. The fixed landmark of the Ison could provide the minds 
of children with a first sense of interrelatedness. Musical education 

from the Ison to the practice of counter- 


should then gradually progress * 
point in which the free expression of the different parts contributes to 


the harmony of the ensemble. Music could, in this manner, become a 
school for the development of a social sense and so further the growth 


of civilization. 

and the Spoken Word 
understand music means to explain it with words 
is as erroneous as the assumption that the musician translates a preéxist- 
ing reality into musical terms. On the contrary, for composer, performer, 


and listener alike, the only reality behind music is music itself. 3 
It is one of ihe basic tenets of Freudian theory that conscious and 


‘ i i onstitutes a gra 5 
conceptual thinking are identical. This error c grave short 


coming of psychoanalytic theory. Music is the art of time; and Freud 
considered the recognition of time as a faculty of the system conscious, 


unknown alike to the small child, to primitive man and to the uncon- 


Chapter X: Music 
The belief that to 
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scious. Music, therefore, must also belong to the system conscious. But 
how can this conclusion be reconciled with the statement by Freud that 
the system conscious (including the preconscious) differs from the uncon- 
scious by its capacity for verbal expression? In An Outline of Psycho 
analysis Freud asserts that the capacity for verbal expression may not be 
an exclusive condition of the system preconscious. But the context does 
not allow a precise interpretation of this isolated and belated state- 
ment. We must, therefore, conclude that, according to Freudian theory» 
musical thought is not an activity of the system conscious because, by 
definition, it cannot be expressed verbally but only through sounds: 
This narrow and contradictory psychoanalytic concept of consciousness 
can only be explained by an analysis of the psychoanalysts who, unwit- 
tingly, projected their own mental structure upon the theoretical sy 
tem they created and so restricted consciousness to the domain of con- 
ceptual thought. 


Chapter XI: Conceptual Thinking and Second Higher Sensibility 
Conceptual thinking depends on abstraction in order to generalize 
There exists, however, a highly developed mental activity that has p? 
need for abstraction because of its access to a realm of affective a 
salities. The emotion of love in a melody by Schumann is the musica 
focus of millions of individual loves. It is concrete, yet general, which 
explains why the most diverse listeners are personally moved by it. Music 
is the realization of a nonreasoning form of thinking or of a secon 
kind of awareness (sensibilité seconde). One must, therefore, not equate 
consciousness with reason. Reason is only one form of consciousness, an 
a rather rigid one at that. : 
Words and music describe two different parts of psychic reality- 
Music is not the language of the inexpressible; it can, however, express 
psychic contents that cannot be represented through words, forms, 
colors, lines, or movements. And consciousness (or preconsciousness) 1s 
not only a quality of ideas that lend themselves to verbal expression bit 
in a wider sense, attributes of those psychic contents that can be repre- 
sented through art. The psychic regions that can be made conscious 


: ae con- 
through music remain inaccessibly unconscious for the processes of 
ceptual thinking. 


Chapter XII: Music in Poetry 


This chapter is devoted to verbal music capes 
encountered in poetry. It contains no important 
main thesis of the work. 


rhythm, verse) as 
difications of the 


D 
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Chapter XIII: The Luminous Accord of the Antipodes 
Music and poetry complement each other in vocal music because 
each can, in its own manner, express the same unconscious symbolism. 
Striking musical similarities may, therefore, sometimes be discovered 
when different composers use the same poem as the basis for their com- 
position. Wagner, for example, describes a resemblance to the Mar- 
seillaise in the accompaniment of a melody which he composed for 
Heinrich Heine's poem The Two Grenadiers. Schumann's melody to the 
same poem clearly suggests the same resemblance, also at the end. Im- 
s the similarity of the Death motif in Die Walkiire with a 
elody for L'Invitation au Voyage by Duparc. Baudelaire’s 
L'Invitation au Voyage is based provides the link be- 
' and “to die.” Even if Duparc knew Die Wal- 
hen he composed his melody in 1870, we may assume that it was 
the preconscious pressure of related symbolisms which was the com- 
pelling force behind the conscious or unconscious imitation. Surprising 
too, is the resemblance between the passage in the Funeral Music of 
Wagner's Gött erdémmerung when the rays of the tagon suddenly pierce 
la Cloche during the words: “Why 


rc’ Vague et 
the clouds and Duparc s La Vag i i 8 orasi 
He ar not tell i dream, where God is leading us? The similarity of 


the musical expression is due to the influence of the same underlying 
symbol: the problem of destiny and death. Any thorough study of phe- 
nomena such as the ones described would, of course, require the recon- 
struction of the musician’s unconscious chains of association between 
poem and music because a symbol that impels different composers toward 
similar musical expression must always reach into the unconscious. Some- 
times the motivating force seems to be the unconscious part of the super- 
ego, as, for example, in the case of ‘the similarity between the Prelude to 
Die Walküre and Schubert’s Erlkönig where the symbolic reference to 
the father provides the common unconscious background to the two 

iffer ical creations. In the following examples, however, the un- 
canis ean the id. The musical part can be considered 


i forces stem from Me r 
spies ei interpretation of the psychological material hidden 
as a psychoa 


ical part and we learn as much about the musician as about 
s : 
a = Pai I P anit surprising as the basic complexes are common to 
the poet, which 1 


inati by Rimbaud, for example, 
w *s music to Illuminations by ‘ i 
both of them. Britten $ , el seen ian ie 


pressive also i 
part of the m 
poem on which 
tween the ideas “to love’ 


küre w 


i i ediatel 4 
reids gne aii iré Rimbaud’s poem refers at this moment to Venus, 
ici I “i i Sa. BE a a 
D a ves of the blacksmiths and hermits.” T his ex: 


nscious equivalence of fire (the 
which psychoanalysis discovered 
cian recognizes this equivalence 


who “enters into the Ca re anto 
ample is a musical proof for the i 
blacksmiths) and sensual desire (Venus) 
long ago. The unconscious of the mus! 
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between outwardly dissimilar ideas by creating related musical motils. 
The same equivalence between the ideas of fire and sensuality is demon- 
strated by the resemblance between the first half of Loge’s theme 1n 
Wagner’s Die Walkiire and the beginning of Debussy’s L'Isle a ae 
which is an evocation of Cytherea. Here again the ideas of fire (Loge) an¢ 
sensuality (Venus) inspired similar musical expressions. 

The examination of the parallelism of poetry and music ap on 
and form) in the Choéphoroi by Aeschylos will not be discussed in ort F 
to permit a more extensive synopsis of the crucial study of Deri 
Pelléas et Mélisande, the drama which “skirts continuously those regions = 
the mind where verbal expression aspires to lose itself in the musical Sa 
pression” (Dukas). Maurice Emmanuel’s admirable work on Pelléas a 
Mélisande reaches a profound psychological understanding of the ear 
acters on the preconscious level. His most pertinent observations ~ 
therefore, be quoted by following the sequence of the score for Peedi 
and voice. Additional interpretations and commentaries will be inse! 
in order to preserve the continuity. mE 

The action of the drama can be summarized in a few words: pelsen 
who is Golaud’s half brother, and Mélisande, who is Golaud’s wife; at 
in love with each other. The enraged Golaud kills Pelléas, and wenn’ 
dies. Emmanuel identifies a certain number of musical themes to ne 
he gives the following names: (1) “Long ago .. .”3 (2) aD Te 
“Mélisande”; (4) “Destiny”; (5) “Pelléas”; (6) “The Fountain”; (7) “pis- 
Ring”; (8) “Yniold”; (9) “Confessed Love”; (10) “Death”; (11) 
tracted Love”; (12) “The Child”; (13) “F 


orgiveness.”’ 
The name of the first theme a 


: c 
ppears to be a very fitting one be ta 
the quint with which it starts carries with it the connotation of a mu 


“Once upon a time... ,” for the quint is an archaic form which = 
can find at the origin of the musical systems of all regions and of all po 
riods. According to Emmanuel, the union of two themes denotes a cO 
nection between the characters or ideas that are associated with pore 
He sees (on page 2 of the Score) in the superposition of the hene a 
Golaud and of Mélisande “the sign of a union of destinies that mure h 
will break.” Pages 66 and 67 of the score contain the scene 1n st 
Melanda wedding ring drops into the fountain. This ineonsiionsn, 
determined act is musically prepared by the appearance of the Taa AA 
The Ring, which portrays Mélisande’s latent guilt and the ir sana 
character of her clumsiness. To page 86 of the score Emmanue = af. 
that “it is not just by chance that the theme of pane poe * an 
tively, after Mélisande says: ‘There is something eee nino batishë 
I....'"; and to Page 92 he adds: “Mélisande ee it for the first 
never sees the sky and then confesses that she a eines at the theme of 
time ‘this morning?” At that moment the flute 


ause 
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The Fountain which reveals that Mélisande thinks of the meeting with 
Pelléas. According to Emmanuel, “Golaud utters cries which he cannot 
suppress: at that moment the theme of Mélisande appears in a distorted 
form and reveals the object of his anguish” (page 168 of the score). Un- 
fortunately this theme is not contained in the score for piano and voice. 
ande remembers “something she knows and, yet, cannot 
core). “But the oboes announce it timidly: a 
child is here whom his mother does not yet know.” He admires the occur- 
rence of the theme of Forgiveness at the moment of Mélisande’s question: 
“Who will be dying?” The dying Mélisande asks this question in re- 

admonishes her not to tell lies in the moment of 


sponse to Golaud who 

death (page 290 of the score). Emmanuel must have recognized the 

cogency of this superposition of two different psychological layers: the 
her narcissistic. The entry of the servants 


o humbly forgiving, the ot 
ee ae Mélisande (page 299) is symbolic of death; 


into the chamber of the dying lic 
the musical framework of this scene contains the theme of Mélisande in a 


distorted form. : , ! 

The foregoing remarks, mainly quotations from Emmanuel’s book, 
demonstrate how an examination of the musical part of the drama reveals 
the preconscious of the characters of the play and, with it, of the com- 
poser. But this study attempts to reach even the unconscious of the com- 
poser. It seems that there exists an identification between Golaud and 


the ship which, at the end of Act 1; sails away ee hetia of nels 
and Mélisande. This interpretation 1s supporte y ri prx e's words: 
“It is the ship in which they brought me here” (page ) of the wanj s 
i in fact, Golaud with whom she had come. Later, as the ights o 
e] ont i Pelléas says: “Nothing is to be seen on the sea,” and 
= a re ey «J see some other lights.” These words may well be 
teeny Minne «on of hope for a new beloved, and the term “other” 
ag ee ie e at d as in contrast to her old life with Golaud, 
must then be understoo hat the ship stands for 


assumption t 
: ‘ oes away. The a 5 i 
are apnbokan? 5 e supported by the musical connections between 


ae cot: e Golaud. There is a similarity of rhythm pe 
tween e part of the contralti in the song of the sailors (on page we 
the score) and the theme of Golaud. The melodic curve of lt isthe's Tp 
that has brought me here” (page 49 of the score) alieady onlines Cay 

i 8 in the orchestra before and during the scene Before 
which appears later 1 medli t0 discern the rhythmic influence of the 
a ica se ate so this latter motif. Then, too, the melodic design 
oS ce 8 about the ship, a en nud ey lange, i ntsc 
iscent of the one that underlies her words to Golaud, giant’s y 

” P : nter. It can finally also be demonstrated that 
are,” during their first encou erimposed upon an orchestral back- 


all the foregoing examples are sup 


The dying Mélis 
define” (page 274 of the s 
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ground which is formed b 


s ` The sme 
y a variant of the theme of Golaud. The the 
of Golaud thus appe 


ars overabundant and in a variety of forms in ue 
one place in the opera. This fact seems to substantiate the omen 
that the words of Pelléas with whom Debussy here identifies pimak 
“One now could set sail without a thought, never again to return” (pages 
44 and 45 of the score), have, unknowingly, been understood by Devus 
as an unconscious death wish toward the half-brother. And this rri 
struction could become a starting point for the study of Debussy 
oedipus and Cain complexes at 


: : ar have to 
a time when we will no longer ha 
submit to the parsimony 


and timidity of the biographers. 


Chapter XIV: Psychoanalysis without Words 


itself 
If psychoanalysis is to be applied to the musician it must adapt Paa 

to him, for absolute music cannot be tr 
or visual terms. The fact that dre 
tain musical elements means onl 


anslated into verbal, concep i 
ams during analysis do not ae Iy 
y that a process, which is so sie i 
connected with verbal language as is psychoanalysis, tends to exalt cone 
those unconscious elements which are not preconceptual. Only ate of 
sciousness which is oriented toward music will allow the lege the 
musical associations. The psychoanalyst should, therefore, sugg™ odiiy 
musicians among his analysands that they express themselves in aTi 
and he, in turn, should respond in a musical form and not only n sade 
He will then learn that the dreams of musicians contain not ae 
tory elements but musical ones as well. The dream which gave exam- 
the inspiration to the overture to Das Rheingold may serve as an uote 

ple; another case in point is the dream of Schumann that wae ot to 
earlier; and there is finally the well-known story which Tanini T 5 
the astronomer Lalande about the a r ; affects 
The Devil’s Trill Sonata. Musical representations of TONEART role 
perform a symbolic function in dreams which is equivalent to 


: -e, completely 
played by visual or conceptual representations. It is, therefore, comp 


the 
- : a z and that 

in keeping with the tenets of Freudian technique to ener the analyst 
associations of the analysand as well as the interpretations 


C À aee uisite. 
should be given in musical language if this becomes og ies The true 


re 
dventure that led to the c 


Conceptual thinking is a derivative of the ene ess, however, 1s 
musician, therefore, is blind while he creates. His blindn vowel that be- 
voluntary and reversible, which means that he adds ae Th musician’s 
longs to the ear to the usual capacity for absmaciiom naga schizo- 
pseudo schizophrenia must be distinguished a to Bleuler, by a 
phrenia. The truly schizoid is characterized, apres external CS en 
tendency to lose contact with reality (that is, es ical only to ae be 
musician’s pseudo-schizoid state appears = the real world 
erate nonmusicians who erroneously believe 
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a spatial one. The musician lives in a temporal world which gravitates 
around the ear rather than in a spatial world which is constructed 
according to the laws of vision. This does not mean that he is poorly 
ality but rather that his adaptation is to another reality. 
the nonmusicians who can, at best, only strive to- 
by devoting themselves “A la recherche du temps 


adapted to re 
It is, on the contrary, 
ward this world of time 


perdu.” 


Conclusion 

It has been demonstrated that music can be understood as a sublima- 
This definition, however, does not by any means exhaust 
The last works of Beethoven or of Fauré, and the 
works of Dukas, for example, reach a height in which music is beyond 
the realm of conflicts. The phrase of Nietzsche quoted at the outset con- 
According to him it is almost all music, and not all 


er to be moving must stir up the past. Some people, 
te for the frustrations of life. While 


describable richness, they still remain 


hose musical activity either creates new realities 
then, a superior unconscious which is the 


source of our angelic impulses just as there is an inferior one from which 
are derived the biological and social needs? The answer to this question 
cannon Be elaborated here but it is implied in the final statement which 
is the conclusion of the work: When music reaches a certain level (which 
one must take pains tO recognize), it ceases to be a sublimation of the 


perceptible and becomes 4 perception of the sublime. 
André Michel and Heinz Kohut, M.D. 


tion of conflicts. 
the subject matter. 


tains a restriction. 


music, which in ord 
o music to compensa 


indeed, turn t s 
thus attain an m 


their existence may 
far inferior to those W 
or discovers them. Is there, 


LYSIS AND POLITICS 


by 
Y-KYRLE (175) 


psyCHOANA 


R. E. MONE 
ook is “A Contribution to the 


_E, Money-Kyrle’s book is A. s 
contribution consists in indi- 


The subtitle of R 4 Morals.” The 


P -iis at 3 i 
i: i ed ni velopment of psychoanalysis, especially of character 
rales bal a : ested a new approach to the ald problems of ethics (and 
thereby of sit i and of politics) and the possibility of a more adequate 
: xist at present. 

sol ” for soblems as they exis oars 

"The aaa aa of a team of the Control Commission screen- 
ing personnel to fill administrative posts 1n the postwar German govern- 
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ment. This experience soon demonstrated that two well-marked groups 
of people existed in postwar Germany. 


of pe . One group displayed a “human 
istic” conscience, indicating 


p appropriate regret and guilt over the atrock 
tes. The second type of individual had the “authoritarian” type ° 
conscience; there was no conscious guilt over the atrocities and others 
were blamed for these, while the outstanding characteristic was a deep 
a or obedience and a compulsive drive to execute all tasks set by 
authority. The “humanistic” person came from a home where there was 
= unusual degree of freedom and affection and generally followed art 
Or science as a career. The ‘ 1e from 


‘authoritarian” almost invariably can a 
a rvice 


“strict patriarchal environment” and usually entered the civil s¢ 
or the armed services. This finding raised the question of the effect of the 
form of the state on character formation. A 
In the first part of the book, the author gives “A Theoretical pis 
for a Psychological Approach to Politics.” He begins by pointing out = 
the principal discovery of analysis is that all conscious desires, feeling 
and beliefs are, to a greater or lesser extent, influenced by unconscio u 
processes. Therefore, the primary aim of this application of analysis ve 
politics is to discover the nature and extent of whatever unconscious eo 
esses may influence our political desires, feelings and beliefs.” Such e 
investigation would permit the evaluation of political goals in terms vi 
whether or not the system of beliefs on which they are based is an. 
or irrational. The author proceeds to give a summary of the pe a 
alytic theory of the development of the individual. While this puami 
is based mainly on the work of the psychoanalytic pioneers « -- - its ne 
of departure and some of the basic concepts used have been derived aE 
from philosophic than from analytic sources and have been chosen jefs 
aà special purpose.” This purpose is to determine how the political Bee si- 
oi individuals developed. Belief is defined as a state of mind, a mere 
tion to be surprised, hence an expectation. The “object” of the a 
is the state of affairs which would make it true—the possible combina a 
of experience which would verify it and the idea which ere) al’s 
belief is a representation of the object. He also feels that an indivi z a 
beliefs, defined in this broad sense, will “turn out to be the princip 


x a . o of his 
determinant, not only of his attitudes in various situations but als 
whole character.” first 
nything was 


i e 
e future and if so, the 
first images... , expressed not memories but expectations | > 
atory wish O 
scious Ones- 


F á p ncon 
gry infant. The most important images are u us image of 


: io 
under the emotional influence of such an uncons® 
responds as if it were part of the real world. 


_—— a 


1 ie 


jit a ae oe 
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e development consists in learning to know the world of 
_ and since our knowledge of the world—both 
he sum of our true beliefs about it, learning 
beliefs both for ignorance and false ones.” 
Our early inadequate system of beliefs is validated and increased by 
learning and the application of two tests—the test of reality and the 
test of consistency- The corrections of reality and consistency, however, 
cannot take place if the images expressing impulses and beliefs remain or 
become unconscious. This defect in our mental apparatus is brought 
about by the operation of the pleasure principle which leads to the ten- 
dency to admit to and retain in consciousness only pleasurable images, 
while painful ones are excluded or repressed. While the activity of the 
pleasure principle occurs chiefly in childhood, “it operates long enough 


to ensure that our first fantastic picture of the world... . is never wholly 


Cognitiv 
which we form a part .". 
internal and external—is t 
consists in substituting true 


superseded.” fae Aa 
usses the “primitive animism” showing how the 


Money-Kyrle disc 
child forms a picture of the world “as peopled with objects which are all 
alive, which reflect his feelings of love or hate and are, therefore, either 
r bad, and which are expected to treat him as he treats them in 
” These first beliefs are usually the result of “the projection of his 
and not of experience. A most important characteristic of these 


liefs is that the child forms “two opposite concepts, one ‘good’ 
‘bad,’ of what he will later call the same object. The early 
herefore, is characterized by “those early mechanisms 
tion.” In the very early period, two basic actions— 
jon or projection—are of dominant importance. 
“good” objects, but because “oral aggres- 


sion is used from the beginning to destroy or muster bad objects as well 
as to acquire good ones, he often feels that bad objects too, have gotten 
inside and must be destroyed there, or got rid of by projection or €x- 
pulsion.” Rs . 

From these concepts, it is possible to see 
feel “threatened by enemies who not only attack him from without but 
also take possession of his body and who, as the projected representation 
of his own aggression, become yet more dangerous. Such feelings are sim- 
ilar to the persecutory feelings of adult paranoiacs. At least some part of 

in a modified form to com- 


this early sense of inner persecution survives is 
pose one element—@ persecutory element—in . . - - the sense of guilt... - 


Its presence in any large degree has a far-reaching effect on moral atti- 


: iti inions.” 
tudes, and so indirectly 0 political op l 
The next “most import tellectual step 1s the discovery that 


some good and bad objects are different aspects of the same one and that 
the same child both loves and hates them.” This is an extremely painful 


good o 
fantasy. 
affects” 
early be 
and the other 
world of the child, t 
of splitting and projec 
introjection and expuls 
The child seeks to introject only 


that the child will often 


7 
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discovery to the child and since it occurs at a time when aggressive wishes 
are believed to be magically destructive, “the child feels that he has 
murdered .... what he most passionately loves.” A period of early de- 
pressive moods results, “constituting what Melanie Klein has called the 
depressive position.” 

f Several such oscillations between the persecutory and depressive post- 
tions occur before the child's concepts of himself and his objects becomes 
realistically integrated. A tendency to exaggerate the goodness or badness 
of things may remain and a relic of the depressive position will survive 
as the basis of a depressive clement in the sense of guilt. It is on the 
foundations already laid in the persecutory and depressive positions of 
early infancy that the oedipus complex is built. The author points out 
that at first, both for boys and girls, the mother is the primary object and 
the father the rival. Both parents tend to be divided into “good” and 
“bad” parts as already noted and the child’s attachment alternates “in 
opposite phases between each parent. Quite soon these alternating attach- 
ments begin to acquire the character of an alternating sexuality > ++ * 
the child forms a vivid and distorted picture of a secret relation betwee? 
his parents, and in unconscious fantasy he plays the role of one or the 
other of them himself.” 

To explain these discoveries of analysis, the author formulates 
hypothesis based on his concept of the “body image.” He believes that the 
child has an innate body image which is hermaphroditic in the sense that 
it includes “phantoms of the organs of the other sex.” If there is a vague 
hermaphroditic body image as an innate endowment, the child’s ideas of 
his two parents are to some extent the projection of his own masculine 
and feminine components. In identifying himself with the parent of the 
same sex, he is reintrojecting and, as it were, confirming his own hetero 
sexual ego; and in loving a heterosexual object, he is seeking to reunite 
with his projected homosexual self. 

Another defect of ego development is linked to the normal outcome 
of the oedipus complex in which the child introjects and identifies him- 
self with the parent of the same sex. The fact that this parent, in the role 
of the rival, has become the depository of sadistic impulses the child has 
disowned interferes with its assimilation. “So only part of what is intro- 
jected is assimilated. The rest remains as an internal, but foreign element 
within the self. This is the superego.” In discovering this internal mentor, 
Freud found a figure of archaic severity and was quick to recognize 1n m 
“the disowned sadism of the child himself who once projected these 1m- 
pulses upon their object and who later acquires this object as a dissoci- 
ated internal authority within him.” There is another side of the inper 
ego—“idealized as a god of mercy and love.” Thus the 2 bn 
out to be “a discordant combination of two split-off aspects of an object, 


a 


Ay 
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one ideally good and the other ideally bad.” Superego morality, the 
author states, must be influenced by both these aspects of the superego. 
While the predominant type of superego morality is of an authoritarian 
kind, based on the fear of the harsh aspect of the superego, the good or 
humanistic aspect of the superego also exists, and people can, by becom- 
ing more aware of the unrealistic and contradictory nature of the original 
superego, become freer and more humanistic. 

The author concludes his summary of the psychoanalytic theory of 
the development of personality, by pointing out that the extent to which 
the early fantastic concepts of childhood survive makes them “a perma- 
nent source of persecutory and depressive feelings.” Against these painful 
feelings, defenses are erected and “it is the variety of these defenses and 
of their combination with each other that constitutes the variety not only 
of illness but also of character distortion. ... / 
acter formation consist of what is manifest in the operation of defense 
mechanisms against persecutory Or depressive anxiety or both. When 
they also include a denial of depression and of depressive guilt, they 
involve a distortion in the normal functioning of conscience and... . 
in this sense, they can be regarded as moral defects.” 

The author goes on to describe three distinct types of disturbed 
ality. The first is found “in those authoritarians whose strict super- 


mor, 
an in the pursuit of whatever they feel to be their 


ego makes them inhum 
duty. They are obsessional in moral character. . . . Such an authoritarian 


morality is a typical product of the oedipus complex as this develops in 
an authoritarian society and a patriarchal home. The child’s own primary 
sadism is projected onto the father rival and is confirmed as part by the 
autocratic behavior of the father. The probable outcome is a surrender 
to the father through an identification with the mother and the idealized 
figure of the father, with his bad qualities denied, becomes the dominant 
constituent of the internal superego.” The second type of disturbed 
morality is found in certain hypomanics. Here “the superego seems to 
have been mastered by the ego” and these people pursue their aims, 
whether personal or ideological, with a ruthlessness unhindered by any 
conscious sense of guilt. If successful, they become the “world historical 
personalities” of Hegel, such as Napoleon. Their defense, like the authori- 
tarian type, is against persecutory anxiety but instead of surrendering like 
the former, they identify with the internalized persecutor. In doing this, 
they exclude love and with it pity and remorse from their world. The 
third type of disturbed morality is to be found in the hypoparanoid who 
defends himself against internalized persecutory anxiety not by submis- 
sion or identification but by projection. He feels he is “good” and the 
rest of the world is “bad” and by projecting his guilt in this fashion, he 
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is sustained by a sense of righteous indignation against the real or imag- 
ined sins of others, i z 
The “normal mind” constitutes a person who is integrated in the 
sense that “no part of his mental life is permanently excluded from his 
consciousness”; he should be free “from irrational persecutory anxiety 
and the need to adopt primitive defenses against it.” sai 
The author points out that a “constitutional factor—the ma 
ence of human impulse” plays an important role in the conditions met 
lead to the conflicts between groups. “Cultural tradition does not seer 
the ambivalence but can increase it and can determine the me 
objects onto which the opposite impulse will be displaced.” The difficu 
ties of a being endowed by nature with such conflicts are constantly berg 
increased by the influence of unconscious fantasies. In the relationshi] 
between individuals, the distortions caused by unconscious fantasies a 
constantly being corrected by the reality experience, except in the - 
of the psychotic or, to a lesser extent, in the neurotic. But this correcto 
by reality does not occur in such things as religion or politics. rangon 
thinking and emotional responses more relevant to fantasy objects thar 
to real ones tend to occur far more frequently about political subjects, 
even in otherwise very rational people. ; d 
The author again points out that the source of such disturben 
thinking is to be found in the original mechanisms the child used to dea 
with his ambivalence. The splitting of an object into a fantastically g0° 
one and a fantastically evil one leads in religion to the concepts of Go 7 
and the Devil, while in a less extreme form it results in a persistent cxie 
geration of the good qualities of one’s own party, class or group in sees 
trast to the exaggerated badness of the other. “The distorting effect A 
both thought and feeling of such ‘false identifications’ is greatly aac 
by the anxieties—persecutory or depressive—that are aroused. An omen 
rected identification of other groups with a bad fantasy object een one 
persecutory anxiety and distorts political feeling and thinking in e1th) 


s E er 
of two directions: it can either increase aggressiveness toward those oth: 


groups, or it can (by denial) diminish resistance against them when cn 
are really hostile and dangerous.” In addition, a false identification -f 
group with a bad fantasy object may lead to depressive anxiety and ao re 
This also can result in one of two opposite reactions: in one, the gui ‘es 
denied and projected—we seek to punish our enemies for our own ae fa 
well as theirs, which leads to political vindictiveness; ane oe ae the 
guilt leads to paralysis and surrender. Or the proier oo a erai 
form, in an aggressor nation, of the false belief it a orere atoi 
Mechanisms such as “denial, projection and eee) na explains the 
of guilt play an enormous role in all class a the “have nots,” capital 
exaggeration of conflicts between the “haves” an 
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and labor, etc. If some way were found to make the members of conflict- 
ing groups aware of the distortions present in their view of each other, 
the distortions would tend to disappear and the truer picture of each 
other that would result would lead to marked lessening of conflict. 

The author next considers “The Group in Its Relation to the Indi- 
vidual.” He cites the psychoanalytic anthropological studies, begun by 
Róheim and continued by others, which demonstrated “how social, and in 
particular, parental influences, mold the character of the rising genera- 
tion, and how this in turn creates the social setting for the next one.” In 
some isolated cultures, the causal chain is almost circular, so that each 
generation is indistinguishable from the last “and social change is almost 
imperceptible, while in other cultures, the European for instance, social 
and characterological change is rapid; so that the circle becomes a spiral. 


The spiral may lead ‘upward’ to a healthier and more rational character 


or it may go downward to ‘irrationality and illness.’ ” The author regards 


such spirals as the product of three successive influences: the influence of 
the state on the moral character of adults; the influence of the moral 
character of adults on that of children; and lastly, the influence in turn 
of the moral character of these children, when they become adults, on the 
state. Taking the first of these, the influence of the state on the moral 
character of adults, the author offers a hypothesis constructed somewhat 
as follows: the state, he believes, is nearly always personified asa parental 
figure and into it we tend to project our superego—if the superego is 
thought to be tyrannical, this quality is then attributed to the authority 
of the state. This picture tends to be modified by the actual nature of the 
state, as occurs with the child’s projected picture of the parent which is 

ojected to form the internal super- 


modified by reality and, when reintr 
s the fact that an increased author- 


ego, modifies it in turn. This explain ; increas 
ces an increased authoritarianism in the 


itarianism in the state produ ze : sea 
conversely, “. . +. an increased humanism in the 


rali individuals; 
ee DF ae vien f individual superegos, would ... . 


state by reducing the strictness O. s Ta 
clear the way for the appearance of a more humanist morality.” Subse- 


quently, “those parents whose moral character has been influenced by 
> ; ; 
their ‘introjection’ of the state morality will tend to pass on the same 
modification to the children who ‘introject’ them in turn.” While “these 
first two influences . are both examples of the influence exerted on 
: lities of the objects into which it has 
internal superego by the actual qua - 

perego by e—that of the child who has become 


been projected . . . the third influenc e s 
an adult upon the state—is an example of the reciprocal influence which 


may be exerted on those objects by the superego.” Here unconscious fac- 
people whose superego is becoming 


tors play an important role. A i ) 
harsher as a result of these influences may consciously desire freedom but 
unconsciously want the state to be closer to their own harsh superego and 
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— —_ i- stricter. The desire for power which 
movement to make = a cc ine in the desire for freedom will aid the 
thie oi eae = a a Conversely, any weaken 
Felon i tapait f oe rund "SERRE. of the cae generation kn 
actual or mi onder ee pina ng hepacbineroidog panier sitet 
al q s wi tend to make the state more liberal. 
his Gouna mem e ENA —— g oe aes ee eae 
ameliorated or meria — and of his parent may ne enm 
$56 iini aran s 3 ei way he is handled at home. a a 
unhealthy N j : J eg to increase these anxieties and oe e 
Tipa i ageing: them. In a very similar way, the author tee : 
ono np ada EA by the state operates either to reduce or = = 
any s of the individual in relation to unconscious fantasies 
and hence either to decrease or to increase the need for irrational and 
unhealthy defenses. In Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, untrue distor 
amok Rae ee crews and accordingly, in these states, no z = 
oe i we i ally hea t 1y. He cites less extreme examples of socia: c T 
: s that tend to deprive and frustrate—the worker in a mass produc 
tion factory, the conscript in a peacetime army—and points out how even 
these lesser restrictions (by aiding the persistence of the persecutory at 
depressive anxieties stemming from the unconscious distortions and pro 
Jections of the frustrated individual) impair the capacity for free and 
creative adjustment and sublimation. 
i Obviously, then, a state or social environment that would 
timum for the development of the individual would be one tha 
most effectively lessen deprivation and frustrations—in other words, suc? 
a state would provide both security and freedom. The author qualifies 
this in the following terms—such a state would allow its people “a high 
degree of freedom, a wide choice of creative sublimation, and the sym 
pathetic, rather than mechanical, provision of security and welfare. 
Having thus defined the “good state,” the author acknowledges that such 
a liberal and benevolent society has long been desired by many people: 
He points out that any opposition to such a concept could be dealt with 
by recourse to fact and rational arguments if the opponents could respon” 
to such. Until the advent of analysis, those opponents of the “good state 
whose opposition was based on unconscious characterological defenses 
could not be reached by rational arguments. If, through the therapeutié 
effect of analysis and the knowledge derived from it, he could ne 
aware of his underlying unconscious irrational anxieties and the deren 
against them, his character would change, he would become more int 
grated and rational and he, too, would then desire the “good we lf and 
How could this change occur? The spread of kuowiëd H $ rae the 
of motivation, especially unconscious motivations, resulting 
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discoveries of psychoanalysis on one hand helps people change so as to 
be free of irrational influences, and on the other hand, it enables them 
to evaluate more accurately the consequences of a particular form of gov- 
ernment or social state so they will choose the better. Only education 
leading to an increasing awareness of the irrational factors entering into 
attitudes and beliefs will help the individual develop individual insight 
al foresight. The expectations concerning the effects of analysis 


and politic 
al institutions noted above are rather ambitious. 


on political and soci 
However, Money-Kyrle believes that if the political striving that so agi- 


tates the world is influenced by unconscious motives, any action that 


helps to make these motives more conscious must tend to make the 
striving more rational and so is more likely to further the achievement 
of whatever kind of world can be rationally desired. 
All disturbances in political thought must be traceable to the un- 
conscious survival of fantasy systems belonging to the persecutory and 
depressive phases of early infancy. Each of them expresses one or more of 
the known defenses against these anxieties. This indicates the author's 
belief that the character of political thought is determined by the self- 
same forces that mold individual character. He cites examples of these 
mechanisms. Aggression is projected; politically this leads to the “polit- 
ical paranoia” of Hitler and the Germans. A secondary defense against 
projection is denial; thus the persistent refusal of many people to rec- 
ognize the danger of fascism before the war. The denial may be carried 
further, the internal persecutor is projected into the external world and 
idealized; examples of this are the worship of a cruel state as Russia or 
a harsh and jealous God. “This defense against persecutory anxiety, in 
which a sadistic superego is projected and then idealized is, in my view, 
one of the greatest impediments to the achievement of a humanist so- 
ciety.” In the case of Russia, an ostensibly welfare but actually cruel state 
came in this fashion to be worshipped and idealized. An even earlier 
defense against persecutory anxiety is the “schizoid” splitting of the object 
our party is the good one; the other is the 


into good and bad. In politics, 
this defensive splitting and exaggeration 


bad one. When the need for ex 
disappears, the author asserts, the need for permanent political parties 


in opposition to each other will disappear. 
Similarly, sets of defenses are organized against the effects of depres- 


sive anxiety. This stems from the ambivalence of the child. Politically it 
n revolutions, when the rebels destroy 


leads to the excesses occurring 1 : 
the state and execute its head. Later, the guilt aroused by these excesses 
ench Revolution, the revolutionists began to 


is projected and, as in the Fr 
r defense against such depressive guilt is 


kill each other off. Anothe 5 
denial. Politically, this may take the form of denying that others are 


deprived or that to get more for ourselves we will deprive others. Ger- 
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many could not see that its desire for Lebensraum would deprive others; 
those who approved of Munich denied the Czechs had been deprived. A 
very important defense against this unconscious guilt, especially when it 
is related to the loss of an object, is its denial by building up a myth or 
a new system of belief. This leads to the founding of new ideologies and 
religions and the founders, using this means to avoid their own despair 
and guilt, offer a way out for others with similar feelings. “It can be no 
accident that a decline in religion has been accompanied by a recrudes- 
cence of political ideologies, each promising . . . a restored and better 
world. . . . When they are believed with the degree of conviction usually 
accorded to scientific theories, no great harm can result... . But if they 
are believed as articles of faith, they can never be disproved. . - + Any 
system of this kind is very recalcitrant to analysis. But when it appears as 
an ideology common to a sect or party, there will be many by whom it 1$ 
accepted more as a convention than because it has any great psychological 
importance to them. In such cases we may reasonably hope that ingens 
ing insight will bring about a substantial change in the collective 
outlook.” 

In conclusion, the author feels that the disturbances now present in 
our political thinking might be lessened if the distorting influence ° 
unconscious fantasies were removed. The only way to do this is to make 
them more conscious. “In other words, the remedy for the psychopathol 
ogy of politics must be political analysis. The difficulties that such ae 
analysis presents are, of course, enormous. It can be approached only 
indirectly, through the medium of books, papers, lectures and broadcasts: 
Something of the kind has been practiced for some time and every Bee 
by an analyst on a social subject is a contribution to it. The effect of these 
may not and was not expected to be spectacular but it is by no means 
negligible—except in countries where such books are banned. And given 
time, the accumulation of small effects may be decisive. . . -” 

Aaron Stein, M.D. 
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ing, Freud stood alone, living and working almost his whole life in 
Vienna in the intimacy of a small circle of adherents. He worked steadily 
with human beings and their problems and was keenly aware of the 
troubled state of the world; yet he lived a little above the mêlée, devoted 
to his work. 

Once Freud was asked what he would consider the ultimate in being 
normal, and he answered, “To work and to love.” Freud's manner of 
living and his devotion to his work is comparable to the sixteenth century 
humanists, with this difference: Freud’s ideal was not religious charity 
or human perfection in this charity but science and enlightened reason. 

The immense influence of psychoanalysis was not due to Freud’s 
active leadership and personality. Though his followers may have exalted 
him, Freud maintained a simplicity and detached dignity. Freud applied 
his detached scientific attitude even to himself. He studied his own per- 
sonality and he exposed his own unconscious impulses when he Wanted 
to give an illustration of the workings of the unconscious in the formation 

r re of dreams. 

"s Semen r enormously in the a = hostility 
in which it began to function. Now psychoanalytic oe s a Sevier 
for psychoanalytic training are found a si be. %4 : a ace 
alysis has influenced art, anthropology, cP ie a i oe m 
ll as educational psychology, child guidance, pastoral co ga : 
non as Freud who, by his own writings, opened the applica 
a 


criminology. It w 


i is to these diverse fields. l 
i F s Aee rte Freud found little intellectual companionship 
From the 


‘cians. For a while he stood alone. Then scientific friends and 
among physicians. f them laymen, gathered around him. Freud arrived 
sol laborator; pr ini that psychoanalysis is not exclusively a 
ultimately at the = d that it is a special field by itself requiring special 
branch of medicine an It is a field dificult to define. It is more than a 
training and ap sci oH legitimately strives to become a system of indi- 
eae pe f lications to all fields that study man. The 
paeet p apra Bark a of such a system is obtained from the anal- 
JEES oR nenrotie chiara eae deals with the abnormal and per- 

The fact that the ee nomial or perverted. Initially psychoanalysts 
i yea ci por work to mild Sig pe" the 1930's 
nded to limi : re forms of mental illness. 
jg a Se eal eee it was novel and oo it 
dealt deme It could not be made saa ey pe is 
aroused unconscious resistances. What is unco r similar things in the 
easily seen, because we wish to keep the same p 8 


captivity of our own unconscious. 
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What Freud discovered was not the unconsc ious but rather its dy- 
namic power, its power to hold us in its sway. The discovery of the un- 
conscious, the repository of our instinctual impulses, our deep resent 
ments, our hatreds, etc., seemed to offer man new freedom. The motive 
of freeing man, of strengthening his will and reason, was a powerful one 
in Freud. Freud conceived of mental health as the establishment of the 
primacy of reason, by way of overcoming anxieties; that is, not to control, 
harness and cover up our anxieties, but to resolve them through insight, 
knowledge and understanding. He considered mental health and human 
freedom as well-nigh identical. 

Perhaps Freud remained the man of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The individual of this period experienced the full impact of 
the process of industrialization and the ever-increasing standardization 
and mechanization of life. Submerged by formalistic and materialistic 
values, he looked around almost with anxiety, trying to save his freedom, 
his power and his right of self-determination and self-assertion. At an 
early age the founder of psychoanalysis was fascinated by man’s yearning 
for liberation; at the time he obtained copies of the Gettysburg Address 
and the Constitution of the United States. 5 

Although Freud had the ability to be austerely positive about his 
ideas, he was not a fanatic nor was he duped by his own ideas. He mai 
tained a scientific attitude and was ready to change his ideas with new 
experiences. The fact that his concepts evolved and gradually changed 35 
no discredit to him, for scientists’ conclusions are no less scientific because 
they are modified later under new circumstances or with added knowl- 
edge. Freud did not exaggerate the significance of his views. He did not 
feel inclined to raise the flag of psychoanalysis and at the head of a psy” 
choanalyzed world lead humanity into Utopia. z 

The whole question of the technique of psychoanalysis is covered in 
Freud’s Outline of Psychoanalysis in approximately seventeen pages. The 
physician concludes his pact with the neurotic. The physician will maim- 
tain strict discretion; the patient will be completely candid. Freud (in 
the Outline) then describes “the fundamental rule of psychoanalysis | 
(free associations) and proceeds to outline the struggles that the pa 
must go through in integrating his own inner relationships to the oul “4 
world with the demands of his instinctual life. These demands nano 
come from the id must be integrated with the demands of the supereg > 
The integrative efforts are made during the analysis by the patient A 
by means of or through the agency of a complex a ai of 
transference, i.e., an (unconscious) repetition in the — T as if” it 
the patient’s childhood patterns of behavior. They come, T the analyst 
is the analyst who is hated, loved, feared, etc., Or as if” it 
who hates, loves, and fears. 
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Freud's final formulation of his theory of instincts, stripped of its 
clinical and theoretical implications, may be stated as follows: The dy- 
namic power of the unconscious comes from various forces called instincts. 
One can find a great number of instincts which could be considered 
primary, irreducible; but “after long doubts,” says Freud, “and vacilla- 
tions, we have decided to assume the existence of only two basic in- 
stincts. .. .” One of these instincts, called Eros, strives to bind, to unite 
things, to bring people together; the other, called the instinct of destruc- 
tion, seeks to break up and destroy. The force called an instinct always 
has a source from which it comes—i.e., a system of organs which it uses 
in order to express itself, and it always has a goal. The goal of Eros is to 
unite; the goal of the instinct of destruction is dismemberment. Instincts 
never appear or never act in their pure form; they become fused in most 
singular proportions and manners. (There follows a brief definition of 
libido and a discussion of the concepts of narcissism, object libido, and 
fixation of libido.) Freud's theory of instincts is biophysical. But in adopt- 
ing this viewpoint, Freud does not belittle or lower man's dignity and 
spirituality any more than does the biological chemist in his study of 
human blood and plasma types. Freud’s theories, like modern biological 
science, explain a little of the “how” of life, but do not explain the 
“what.” Freud did not explain what the mind is (still less the soul in 
which, as a biologist, he had no special interest); he merely tried to 
explain how it works. (There follows an elementary account of the stages 
of libidinal development and the relationship of perversions and charac- 
ter traits to fixations at pregenital stages of development. The oedipus 
complex is described. Zilboorg attempts to refute the opposition to Freud 
that sees in his theories a temptation to sexual license.) 
nce of psychological literary works and psychological ele- 
ments in paintings since the turn of the century seems to demonstrate 


the influence of Freud on writers and artists. But the question arises: Was 
it Freud’s psychoanalysis that influenced the writers, or was it the intellec- 
tual and cultural atmosphere of the passing century that generated cer- 


tain reactions, which in turn 

t i th and a 
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toyevsk : hauer co 
Y, Nietzsche, and Schopen a TEE ET 
y Freud, but they have been described as psychoanalytical writers.” In 


literature, therefore, there were forerunners of the trend that later began 
to be known as Freudian It would seem that most of the proximate fore- 
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granted that this is the limitation of psychoanalysis, but it cannot be 
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granted that it is the duty of psychoanalysis to transcend its own limita- 
tions and proceed with the business of establishing a new faith with new 
hopes and new charity. Psychoanalysis cannot be expected to provide a 
new faith any more than can anatomy. 

Freud described man’s struggle not only with nature, but also with 
his civilization. But this description never touched the problem of values, 
of what is good and evil, moral and immoral. Freud could neither give 
nor confirm nor corroborate values and faith. Freud rightly felt that 
values are not for science to judge or manufacture. 

The transcendentalist has no means of verifying Freud’s scientific 
findings, and Freud has no means of checking on the findings of the trans- 
cendentalist. Since science cannot dissect the essence of morals, it cannot 
work to the detriment of morals. On the other hand, he who in the name 
of established moral values combats a scientific truth does a great injus- 
tice to the moral value, for he then combats knowledge, and knowledge 
is virtue, and to combat virtue cannot be moral. 

Erich Fromm, though not a follower of Freudian orthodoxy, gives 
an excellent analysis of the findings and propositions of Freud and Jung 
from the standpoint of religious trends, and a convincing statement that 
Freud’s findings are more conducive to religious attitudes than those of 
Jung's psychological cosmology. Fromm’s conclusions suggest that as far 
as religious attitudes are concerned, one cannot reject Freud simply 
because he considered religion a neurosis and an illusion, the need for 
which will pass when the primacy of reason asserts itself. 

It is of interest to psychology to understand why certain scientists 
such as Freud cap their life’s work with a refutation of religious faith. 
In general, scientists dealing with biological and physical sciences, are 
religious, while those working in psychology and sociology have less 
religious interest. Perhaps the study of nature keeps the scientist aware 
of the littleness of man, whereas the study of man and his works strength- 
ens in the scientist a sense of awe of man’s achievements and ultimately 
a feeling of omnipotence in himself. Such feelings of omnipotence are not 
conducive to religious contemplation and humble consideration of the 


existence of God. P 5 7 
ses out of Freud’s excursions into the field of 


One question that ari 
i: f knowledge and reason. It would seem that 


religious psychology is that o : 
ec ai ty ome: carries no inference as to what is good or evil. Freud 


felt that reason integrated into the personality and pervaded with object- 
libidinous genital maturity leads away from evil and toward what is good. 
It appears that Freud tacitly assumed the presence of certain values. One 
wonders why Freud was able to express SO much trust and so much con- 


fidence in reason pure and simple. 
Another vital question that has aroused controversy among moral 
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and religious philosophers is the question of whether the superego can be 
simply equated with the conscience, Freud's belief that the superego 1n 
its judicial function is perceived as conscience is phenomenologically and 
psychologically correct, but by this, the moral, theological question as to 
the origin of conscience is neither solved nor otherwise affected. On close 
study the superego does not appear to be conscience, although the latter 
may use the agency of the superego to manifest itself: and Freud's attempt 
to free the neurotic of his unconscious sense of guilt is not an attempt tO 
make the person unconscionable and immune to feeling guilty about the 
things about which he ought realistically to feel guilty. 

Freud’s attitude to religious faith aroused emotional conflicts among 
his adherents, as well as between the Freudians and the clerical world. 


choanalysis as a body of facts could be easily dismissed. 2 
Among some elements of the Protestant and Catholic Church ar 
is an enlightened attitude to psychoanalysis. There are some Cathe “a 
universities in which extensive courses in psychoanalysis are given. eed 
lems of monastic poverty, problems of neurotic religious needs, and the 
differentiation from healthy ones, problems of obedience, humility eae 
love in its protean instinctual and higher moral manifestations—all ae 
problems are seriously and sympathetically considered in the liant 
psychoanalysis on the basis of the psychoanalytic theory of instincts . 
Freudian metapsychology. holic 
There is a truly gigantic effort being made to bring together Cat ' oe 
scholarship and inspiration in the study of the Summa Theologica o 
Thomas Aquinas in the light of the data provided by a pany e i 
Karl Stern, a psychiatrist and convert to Catholicism, wrote: dous 
ing at the history of the human spirit at long range, it is a cann Te 
thing that psychoanalysis has rediscovered the primary position O as 
in Man’s world. This discovery was made from a materialist plat Pr eke 
it were. What else could we expect from a genius who is a child A you 
nineteenth century? Lop a few of the accidental ornaments off an 


cae of o 
have a psychology which reaffirms and enriches the Christian idea: 
Man.” 


Joseph Weiss, M.D. 
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